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THE  LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


Object  and  Organization, 

I.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  development  of 
Social  Science. 

II.  Tlie  Association  comprises  Four  Departments :  the  first,  for 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law ;  the  second,  for  Educa- 
tion; the  third,  for  Health;  and  the  fourth,  for  Economy  and  Trade. 

in.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 

Terms  of  Manbership, 

IV.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinest 
or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  Funds  of  the  Ajsocia- 
tion,  is  an  Ordinary  Member. 

V.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  funds  of  the  Association  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

VI.  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  CoundL 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  Bye-law.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  from  payment. 

Vn.  Any  person  who  pays  Ten  Shillings  to  the  Funds  of  the 
Association  is  an  Associate  for  the  Annual  Meeting  for  which  such 
payment  is  made. 

Vin.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
day  of  August  in  each  yeai*. 

Officers  and  Government, 

1)L,  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Pfesidenis 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  Dcpaitments,  a  Chairman  of  Council,  a 
General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  a  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who  are  all  annually  elected, 
and  hold  office  until  the  appointments  of  the  following  year  are 
made. 


Laws  of  the  AssocuUion.  xxiii 

X.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Conncil,  and  by  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Council. 

XI.  The  Council  consists  of  the  following  persons : — 

1.  The  President,  AHce-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents 
of  Departments,  Greneral  Secretary,  Treasurers,  Foreign  Secretaryi 
and  Secretaries  of  Departments. 

2.  Every  Member  who  has  filled  the  office  of  President,  or  Presi- 
dent of  a  Department,  or  who  has  filled  for  three  years  the  office  of 
Gkneral  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary 
of  Department* 

3.  Every  Member  who,  up  to  the  31st  of  July,  1862,  had  served 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

4.  Eveiy  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
MemW*  of  the  Association. 

6.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
shall  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  each 
Department. 

6.  Such  Representatives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Association,  not 
exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Branch  or  Local  Association. 

7i  Such  Representative  of  any  Society  existing  in  connection  with 
tho  Association  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 

Society. 

8.  Such  Representative  of  any  learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  being  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  AssociatioD,  as  may 
fbom  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

9.  Such  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  for  special  services  to  the 
Association. 

Xn.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  Chairman  of 
Council,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Treasurers,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  one  Secretary  from  each  Department,  nominated  by 
the  Council,  and  Twelve  Members  elected  annually  by  the  Council. 

XIII.  The  Council  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  yeai*,  and  also  when 
specially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee* 


Laws  of  the  Association. 

Annual  afid  other  Meetings. 

XIV.  An  Annual  Meeting  for  the  reception  of  the  Address  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Standing  C<Hn- 
mittees,  and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  is  held  in  such 
place,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XV.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year  al^ 
the  office  of  the  Asaociation,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  the  financial 
and  other  business  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Laws 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

XVI.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  summoning  a  (General 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  fourteen  days'  notice,  for  such  purpose  and 
at  such  time  and  place  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XVII.  The  Gknei^al  Secretaiy,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  such  time,  being  within  thirty 
days,  and  at  such  place  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

XVIII.  Special  Meetings  are  hold  in  London,  under  the  regulation 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  papers,  and  for  discussion, 
on  specific  questions. 

Rights  and  Privileges  of  Members. 

XIX.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  right  of  attending  and 
voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members,  and 
all  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible  to 
any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  Transactions. 

XX.  Any  Ordinary  Member,  whose  name  has  been  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  who 
pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  an  addi- 
tional life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  the  privileges  of 
attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Law 
XVIII.,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with  such 
Meetings,  and  of  the  using  of  the  Library  at  the  Office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

XXL  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratuitously  a  copy  of 
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the  Transactions^  and  may  nominate  two  representativeB  to  attend 
the  Meetbgs  of  the  Association* 

XXIL  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights  of 
an  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Coandl. 

XKm.  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  held  under  Law  XIY . 

Standing  and  other  Committees. 

XXIY.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
elected  at  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
mittee has  the  power  of  appointing  Sub-committees. 

XXV.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
bj  the  Council,  to   consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects    of 

reference. 

XXYL  The  Chairman  of  Council  is,  ex  officio^  a  Member  of 
ererj  Standing  Committee,  and  the  General  Secretary  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  are,  ex  officio.  Members  of  every  Committee 
and  Sab-committee.  The  Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  officio^ 
a  Member  of  every  Committee  and  Sub-committee  of  such  Depart- 
ment. 

Constitution  and  Conduct  of  Meetings. 

XXVII.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty  Mem' 
bers,  for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of  the 
Execative  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-committees  three  Members,  form  a  quorum. 

XXVIII.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  vote ; 
if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  aLso  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion  of  which  previous  notice  has  not  been 
giren  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Association  held 
ander  Laws  XIV.,  XV.,  or  XVI. 

Finances  i 

XXX.  The  Funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
fiank.  All  sums  received  on  Account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  ot 
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the  Council  or  of  the  Execatrre  Committee,  signed  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  countersigned  by  the  General  Secretary* 

XXXI.  At  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditors,  not 
being  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  are  appointed  on  motion, 
by  show  of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  for  the  ensuing  year. 

XXXII.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  June  in  each  year  ;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended  to 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council. 

Vacancies  in  Offices. 

XXXIII.  The  Council  fills  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  offices  named  in  Law  IX. 
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INTKODUCTION. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  opened 
in  the  Ulster  Hall^  Belfast^  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
September  18,  1867,  by  an  address  from  the  President,  Lord 
Dufferin.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  his  Lordship  was  moved  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field.  The  address  from  the  Council 
was  then  read. 

The  addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  Departments  and  Sec- 
tions were  delivered  as  usual  on  Thursday  and  the  following 
mornings  in  Elmwood  Church,  after  which  the  sectional 
business  was  conducted  in  the  buildings  of  Queen's  College. 

On  the  Friday  evening  a  Reception  was  given  in  the  Ulster 
Hall  by  the  Mayor,  and  on  the  Monday  evening  a  Soiree  of 
the  Members  and  Associates  was  held  in  the  same  building. 
The  President's  dinner  on  the  Tuesday  also  took  place  in  the 
Hall. 

At  the  Monday's  Soiree,  Miss  Carpenter  gave  an  extem- 
poraneous address  on  the  subject  of  ''Female  Education  in 
India,"  which  is  printed  in  this  volume.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  speech,  which  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the 
deepest  attention.  Lord  Dufferin  said — 

'*  It  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  borrow  some  of  Miss  Carpenter's 
unrivalled  eloquence  and  grace  to  enable  me  to  convey  to  her  in  fitting 
terms  the  feelings  which  erery  one  present  must  have  experienced 
in  listening  to  her  admirable  address.  Any  of  those  learned  and 
distinguished  men  who  have  had  the  honour  of  addressing  jou  during 
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this  Congress,  might  well  envy  her  the  power  which  has  enabled  her 
to  retain,  during  the  course  of  this  meeting,  the  attention  of  this 
large  and  crowded  assembly.  During  my  connection  with  the  India 
Office,  it  became  my  duty  to  acquaint  myself  with  some  of  the  sub- 
jects in  which  that  great  empire  is  concerned,  and  more  especially 
with  the  progress  made  in  the  education  of  females  in  India ;  and  in 
my  humble  way  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  confirming 
every  word  which  Miss  Carpenter  has  said.  India  is  a  great  country, 
and  the  history  of  a  great  country  only  deals  with  important  events  ; 
but  I  am  certain  that  when  the  history  of  that  country  is  being 
written  during  the  present  century,  the  visit  of  Miss  Carpenter  to 
the  shores  of  India  will  not  remain  unrecorded.'* 

The  business  at  the  Congress  was  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing report  from  the  Council^  which  was  presented  to  the 
concluding  meeting  in  Elmwood  Church,  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember the  25th. 

The  Council  congratulates  the  Association  very  heartily  on  the 
success  of  its  Eleventh  Annual  Congress.  The  number  of  tickets  sold 
has  been  1,114,  and  both  the  general  and  sectional  meetings  have 
been  well  attended ;  but  the  highest  test  of  the  value  of  the  proceed- 
ings is  to  be  found  in  the  papers  and  discussions,  which  have  been  on 
this  occasion  of  peculiar  worth.  The  Association  owes  its  thanks  to 
the  President  of  the  Queen's  College  for  throwing  open  the  whole  of 
the  rooms,  and  thus  affording  ample  accommodation  to  the  various 
sections;  to  the  Committee  of  Elmwood  Church,  in  which  the 
addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  Departments  have  been  given;  to  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Natural  History  Society  ^r  permitting 
the  business  of  Reception  to  be  conducted  in  their  building ;  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Botanic  Garden  for  admitting  the  Association 
to  the  Flower  Show ;  to  the  Local  Officers  and  Committees  for  their 
strenuous  exertions  ;  to  the  Mayor  and  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  and 
its  neighbourhood  generally  for  the  generous  kindness  and  hospitality 
which  they  have  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  Congress. 

An  evening  meeting  was  held  to  hear  from  Miss  Carpenter  an  ac- 
count of  her  recent  visit  to  India,  and  of  the  efforts  which  she  is  making 
to  improve  female  education,  and  to  elevate  the  condition  of  her  sex 
in  that  country.  The  Council  wishes  all  success  to  the  admirable 
exertions  of  Miss  Carpenter,  and  is  confident  that  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  will  be  ready  to  aid  her  on  every  occasion. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  on  Wednesday  last,  to  con- 
sider what  practical  steps,  if  any,  can  be  taken  by  the  Association  for 
the  diminution  of  intemperance,  with  its  resulting  evils,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  before  the  conclusion  of  the  present  Congress,  has 
made  a  report  to  the  Council,  embodying  the  following  resolutions, 
which  report  has  been  adopted  by  the  Council : — 
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.  Thai  iliU  ComtnilteG  U  of  opiniou  Lhftt  tbe  pre^oni  licenaiag 

s  unntisfactory,  aud  rctjuJres  amendineut. 
:.  Tbnl,  whereas  at  present  licences  may  be,  and  arc,  grauteii  by 
in  dependent  nuihoiities,  in  auy  amendment  of  the  licensing 
ff  ihB  liceoaiug  |iovr«rs  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  only  one 
lUtliDriiy. 

"3.  That  rhig  Committee,  bcioft  of  opinion  thnt  the  question 
entnutcil  lo  them  is  of  loo  wide  a  character  to  be  futly  answered  iu 
iho  lime  they  have  at  their  disposal,  before  tbe  conclusion  of  the 
pnient  Congress,  requests  the  Council  to  re-appoint  tbU  Cominillec, 
ffith  power  to  odd  to  its  number,  in  order  to  further  inijuire  and 
Kport  what  measure)^  legislative  or  other,  can  be  adopted  to  improve 
the  licensing  system,  or  ollierwise  to  tlirainisJi  the  evils  of  inlcm- 
permce." 

In  the  Section  of  International  Law,  upon  the  special  question, 
"Ie  il  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  International  Currency,  and, 
ifnnou  what  basis?  "  tbe  unanimous  opinion  was  that  the  object 
WM  most  expedient,  but  it  was  admitted  that  there  were  real  and 
lerioiis  difficulties  at  present  in  the  way  of  giving  full  efibct  (o  it. 
h  na  UiODght  that  by  a  conference  of  all  the  nations  intereeted  ■ 
complele,  uniform  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  currency  could, 
b  point  of  theory  at  least,  bo  devised,  and  that  then  the  proper  plan 
u  lo  currency  seemed  lo  be  to  select  one  coin  as  the  common  basis  to 
besdopled,  in  pursuance  of  the  most  scientific  and  sound  principles. 
Sucli  a  coin  would  be  a  step  towards  the  practical  reulisaliou  of  the 
fa  tire  scheme. 

Upon  the  second  special  question — "  Is  it  desirable  to  establish  a 
General  System  of  Inlemational  Arbi ti'ation,  and,  if  so.  on  what 
principle  should  it  be  organised?" — the  principle  proposed  lo  be 
ntablished  was  held  to  be  not  only  in  itaelf  a  grent  inlornalional  need, 
lioJ  it  was  strongly  contended  that  it  was  not  surrounded  by  eo  many 
diSlcallies  as  had  been  occasionally  supposed.  Tbe  position  was 
ditlicctly  laid  down  that  no  nation  should  resort  to  arms  until  ihe 
miller  in  dispute  bad  been  referred  lo  arbitration.  It  waa  also 
sffirmcd  that  Ibe  moral  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
lotcmational  Arbitration  would  not  only  be  that,  before  appeal  to 
inn».  diepuling  nations  would  submit  their  differences  to  arbitrnlion. 
hut  thai  a  refusal  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  tbe  tribunal  of  arbilra- 
lioD  wonld  be  attended  by  penalties  of  moral  odium  and  condemna- 
tion ta  deep  and  permanent  as  to  become  of  a  rciiljy  deterring 
chnracter. 

Wilh  regard  to  the  International  Code  Committee,  it  was  reported 
tbt  an  important  part  of  the  contemplated  code  was  alroaily  com- 
pleted, and  that  the  remaining  portion  would  very  proliably  be 
prepared  in  time  to  admit  of  the  entire  draft  of  Ihe  code  being 
laliinitted  to  tlie  Council  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  Congress  of 
t)i*  Association. 

-^M  the  special  question,  as  lo  the  assimilation  of  the  laws  and 
^"" —    (England  and  Ireland,  there  was  a  subatnutial  agreement 
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as  to  its  expediency.  The  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  upon  the  facts  elicited  a  large  concnrrenoe  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  present  position 
of  things,  but  no  distinct  plan  of  amendment  was  determined  upon. 
The  propositions  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  the  centralisation  ct 
localisation  of  the  administration  of  justice  led  to  a  distinct  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  that  the  principle  of  localisation  was  not  only 
expedient,  but  a  necessity  of  tlie  present  system  of  legal  adminis- 
tration. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  ''  Oaths  "  was  contributed  by  Hr. 
Gardner.  On  one  point,  at  least,  his  views  commanded  uniyersal 
assent — ^namely,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
on  the  ground  that  he  professed  disbelief  was  an  unjustifiable 
anomaly.  On  the  other  point — how  far  oaths  ought  to  be  retained 
in  courts  of  justice,  the  meeting  was  much  divided.  In  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Jury  System  of  the  three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
several  questions  were  mooted  as  to  their  remuneration  and 
unanimity.  On  the  subject  of  Bankruptcy  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  James  Heron,  in  which  ho  expressed  opinions  in  accordance 
with  the  views  so  often  enunciated  in  the  Association.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  mercantile  community  that 
the  estates  of  insolvent  debtors  should  be  administered  by  a 
committee  of  creditors,  and  not  by  the  court. 

In  the  Section  of  Repression  of  Crime,  the  special  questions  had 
reference  to  crimes  of  violence  against  the  person,  the  making 
of  prison  labour  productive  and  remunerative,  and  the  better 
organisation  of  police,  on  which  valuable  papers  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  Mr.  Cartwright,  Mr.  Shepherd,  and 
Captain  Fenwick.  The  subject  of  Prison  Labour  was  brought  for- 
ward in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  Sir  John  Bowring 
and  a  committee  of  Devonshire  magistrates,  who  were  anxious  to 
have  the  views  of  the  Association  in  answer  to  certain  questions 
they  have  prepared.  After  full  discussion,  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  section,  appointing  a  Committee  to  draw  up  answers  to  the 
questions,  which  will  be  transmitted  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  of  the  section.  The  opinion  was 
largely  in  favour  of  pnsoners'  labour  being  made  as  productive  and 
remunerative  as  possible,  both  with  reference  to  its  influence  on 
the  prisoners  and  as  a  moans  of  reducing  the  cost  of  prisons. 

On  the  subject  of  crimes  of  violence  against  the  person,  a  strong 
opinion  was  expressed  that  such  crimes  should  be  regarded  as  of  a 
more  serious  character  than  crimes  against  property,  and  be  punished 
accordingly. 

A  voluntary  paper,  by  Miss  Rosamond  Hill,  revealed  the  dis- 
graceful state  of  the  prison  in  Guernsey,  owing  to  a  dispute  between 
the  island  authorities  and  the  Government  as  to  defraying  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  improvements.  Good  service  will  be  rendered  by  the 
Association  if  the  revelation  thus  made  should  lead  to  the  necessary 
steps  being  taken  to  rebuild  or  greatly  modify  the  present  structure. 
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The  subject  of  Prison  Discipline  in  India  was  ably  treated  in  a 
paper  by  Miss  Carpenter,  who,  by  her  recent  visit  to  that  countrji 
and  her  readiness  at  once  to  make  public  the  result  of  her  inquiries, 
has  added  to  the  many  valuable  services  she  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  prison  reform.  The  question  (which  was  also  discussed  in 
a  paper  by  Major  Hutchinson)  has  already  been  brought  before  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  a  memorial  from  the  ABSOciation,  and 
the  Council  trust  that  ere  long  some  steps  may  be  taken  by  the 
Government  to  remedy  the  great  evils  which  exist. 

Other  voluntary  papers  were  read  by  several  members  who  are 
practically  engaged  in  efforts  for  the  repression  of  crime,  including 
one  by  Mr.  Berwick  Baker  on  '^  Vagrants,"  in  which  a  system 
adopted  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  in  Gloucestershire  was  de- 
scribed, a  system  the  general  adoption  of  which  would  tend  greatly 
io  the  diminution  of  vagrancy. 

In  the  Education  Department,  the  discussion  on  the  training  of 
idiots  and  the  imbecile  brought  out  no  new  facts,  it  being  allowed 
on  all  hands  that  they  cannot  be  properly  treated  unless  they  are 
separated  from  lunatics  and  perfect-minded  paupers.  There  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  in  which  these  sepa- 
rate institutions  should  be  raised  and  supported.  The  President 
seemed  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the  section  when  he  said  that,  for 
other  reasons  than  those  of  political  economy,  it  was  well  to  commit 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity  mainly  to  voluntary  effort^  but  that 
public  rates  might  fairly  contribute  that  amount  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  pauper  idiots  in  private  asylums  which  would  other- 
wise be  spent  on  them  in  the  workhouse. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that,  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
there  is  so  much  division  on  the  point,  a  unanimous  opinion  on 
the  respective  merits  of  the  national  and  denominational  systems 
of  education  should  have  been  obtained ;  but  it  is  with  much  satis- 
faction that  we  report  that  a  very  large  number  of  those  present 
supported,  with  at  least  as  strong  a  feeling  as  did  the  meeting  at 
Manchester,  the  opinion  that  a  secular  system  of  education  was 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  one  in  which  either  the  State  or  the 
teacher  interfered  with  the  religious  convictions  of  the  parents  of 
those  educated ;  and  further,  that  it  was  strongly  held  that,  not  only 
on  abstract  grounds,  but  also  on  account  of  the  numerical  distribution 
of  the  religious  sects  in  this  country,  a  national,  as  opposed  to  a  denom- 
inational or  sectarian,  system  was  absolutely  required  for  Ireland. 
The  discussion,  on  a  later  day,  on  a  paper  by  Professor  M'Cosh, 
resulted  in  a  general  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those 
present  at  the  discussion,  in  favour  of  some  system  of  compulsory 
education. 

The  subject  of  technical  education  attracted  less  attention  than,  in 
our  opinion,  this  important  question  deserves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
at  our  next  annual,  if  not  at  some  previous  sessional  meeting,  this 
deeply-interesting  question  may  be  fully  discussed. 

Statistics  brought  before  the  section  by  Dr.  M'Cosh,  Dr.  Maclvor, 
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and  the  Rev.  L.  £.  Berkeley,  showed  that  the  establishment  of 
national  schools  had,  in  Ulster,  and  in  manj  districts  throughout  the 
entire  country,  extinguished  schools  of  private  adventure,  in  which 
the  poor  and  persons  of  moderate  means  had  previously  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  elements  of  the  ancient  classics.  A 
very  general  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  teaching  of  clasncs  and 
French  in  national  schools  would  be  hailed  as  a  great  boon ;  and, 
looking  to  the  fact  above  mentioned,  ought  in  justice  to  be  granted. 
The  scheme  for  carrying  out  this  object  pi*oposed  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner  and  accepted  by  the  National  Board  was  regarded  with 
much  approval.  It  was  also  thought  highly  desirable,  as  a  further 
means  of  extending  intermediate  education,  that  the  recommenda* 
tions  of  the  majority  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  should 
be  carried  into  effect. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  an  allusion  to  the  valu- 
able papers  on  University  Reform.     On  this  subject  the  following 
resolution  was  sent  up  to  the  Council  by  the  Education  Committee, 
and  by  them  referred  to  the  permanent  Committee  in  London  : — 
*'  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  consider  what  steps,  if  any,  it 
can  take  to  promote  the  adaptation  of  the  universities  to  the  present 
requirements  of  education  by  the  improvement  of  their  government, 
of  the  modes  and  subjects  of  instruction  in  them,  of  the  employment 
of  their  revenues,  and  of  the  conditions  of  admission." 

In  the  Health  Department,  resulting  out  of  the  discussion  oq 
*'  Health  Legislation,"  a  general  agi*cement  was  arrived  at  that  there 
should  be  a  Central  Board  or  a  Secretary  of  State  to  direct  and  en- 
force local  action  in  all  matters  connected  with  public  health. 

In  the  debate  on  "  The  Registration  System  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,"  the  meeting  requested  the  President  to  bring  the 
defects  of  the  Registration  Acts  before  the  Council,  with  the  \iew  of 
their  urging  some  legislation. 

On  the  subject  of  "  Recreation  for  the  Working  Classes,"  it  was 
unanimously  resolved — ^'Tbat  a  recommendation  l>e  made  to  the 
Council  that  numerous  recreation  grounds  ought  to  be  established  in 
all  towns  for  young  children. 

After  hearing  papers  on  "  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Belfast," 
and  on  **Town  and  Domestic  Water  Supply,"  it  was  unanimously 
resolved — "  That  a  recommendation  be  made  to  the  Council  of  the 
desirableness  of  memorialising  the  Government  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  present  mode  of  receiving  evidence  on  Water  and  other 
Health  Bills,  and  to  suggest  that  the  evidence  on  such  Bills  be  taken 
by  the  referees  on  the  spot  where  such  measures  are  required.  Also 
that  the  Council  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  renew  its  exer- 
tions to  obtain  a  complete  and  uniform  sanitary  code  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

In  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department,  Section  A,  most  valuable 
discussions  on  various  topics  have  been  taken.  After  papers  on  the 
Land  Question  had  been  read  by  Messrs.  Willett,  Audain,  William 
Malcomson,  and  Luke  Christie,  an  animated  debate  was  maintained^ 
in  which  the  general  feeling  of  the  section  evidently  lay  in  favour 
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of  giTing  to  the  tenant  aeenritj  for  a  definite  tonipeninri<»  for  im* 
proFemenU  and  ontlaj  npon  the  land  be  held,  while  a  difference  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  pn^rtion  at  which  that  compensation 
should  be  fixed. 

The  second  special  question,  inqniring  into  the  Economic  Resnltsof 
the  ContinaoQs  Emigration  from  Ireland,  was  answered  in  a  paper  bj 
Mr.  John  M'Eane,  who  argued  that  while  the  exodus  had  not  been 
an  unmixed  source  of  good  or  evil,  jet  the  adranta^  it  had  pro« 
dnced  was  rather  greater  than  the  iujuries  it  had  infiicted.  In  the 
debate,  however,  to  which  the  paper  gare  rise^  the  reverse  opinion 
seemed  to  have  the  preponderance,  and  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
evil  influence  it  had  in  changing  the  character  of  agricultural  enter* 
prise  by  converting  much  of  the  land  formerly  tilled  into  pasturage* 

The  third  special  question  submitted  to  the  section  was*—**  Should 
the  Local  Govemmeot  Acts  be  extended  to  Ireland  ?  '*  The  subject 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Hancock,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  John  Anderson, 
and  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  :— 

**  That  it  be  reconmiended  to  the  Council — 1st.  That  the  powers 
of  the  Local  Government  Acts  now  in  operation  in  England  ought 
to  be  extended  to  Ireland.  2nd.  That  it  is  most  desirable  tliat  the 
Local  Government  and  Public  Health  Acts  should  be  amended  and 
consolidated  by  one  Act  applicable  to  both  countries." 

The  voluntary  papers  were,  as  usual,  of  a  very  varied  character, 
embracing  a  gi*eat  variety  of  topics.  Miss  Corlett,  of  Dubliu,  laid  n 
paper  before  the  section,  treating  of  the  employment  ospcciallv  of 
educated  women,  and  narrating  the  valuable  work  accomplished  by 
the  Queen's  Institute  in  Dublin.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
on  which  no  difference  of  opinion  arose,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  employment  of  lady  superintendents  over  the  female  workers 
in  factories  would  be  of  great  value,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  : — 

*'  This  section,  having  had  a  paper  read  before  them  by  Mi«8 
Barbara  Corlett  on  the  subject  of  '  The  Queen's  Institute  for  the 
training  and  employment  of  educated  women,'  would  respectfully 
recommend  this  institute  to  the  Council,  and  would  request  them 
to  urge  upon  mill  proprietors  and  large  employers  of  woman's 
labour  the  propriety  of  having  educated  ladies  employed  as  superin- 
tendents of  the  rooms  where  young  women  are  engaged." 

Miss  L.  Boucherett's  paper  on  "The  Treatment  of  Pauper  Children  " 
gave  rise  to  a  very  animated  discussion,  and  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  A  paper  having  been  read  explaining  the  satisfactory  result  of 
the  system  of  rearing  poor  children  on  the  family  system  by  out- 
door relief  adopted  in  the  Eton  Union,  this  section  recommends  that 
the  suggestion  be  made  to  the  Council  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  liave  the  Poor  Law  of  Ireland  so  far  assimilated  to  the  Poor 
Law  of  England  as  to  allow  the  Poor  Law  authorities  the  isame 
power  and  discretion  as  to  adopting  the  system  as  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  now  have  in  England." 
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As  at  all  our  congresses  the  varied  aspects  of  the  Tempenuiee 
question  were  discussed  in  the  several  papers,  all  of  them  advocating 
restrictive  measures,  and  some  arguing  for  total  abstinence  and 
prohibition  as  the  onlj  effectual  means  of  remedying  the  evils 
arising  from  intemperance.  A  very  strong  hope  was  expressed 
during  the  debate  that  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  at  its 
first  meeting  in  Belfast  would  lead  to  decided  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Association  in  this  important  branch  of  its  inquiries. 

The  Land  Legislation  of  Prussia  was  discussed  by  Mr*  Diz 
Hutton,  who  also  laid  suggestions  before  the  section,  for  the 
gradual  creation  of  a  farmer  proprietary  in  Ireland.  A  kindred 
topic  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  an  interesting  discussion 
arose. 

A  variety  of  other  papers  were  read,  amongst  them  a  contribution 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  on  '*  The  Butter  Trade  of  Ireland,"  in 
which  he  showed  how  much  it  might  be  developed  with  advantage  to 
the  community ;  and  a  paper  from  Dr.  Hancock  on  ^  The  Application 
of  Capital  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  as  illustrated  by  the  Statistics  of 
Mr.  Bianconi's  Enterprise." 

The  Social  Condition  of  India  was  brought  before  the  section  by 
Mr.  De  La  Poor  Wynne,  and  the  neglect  of  the  Grovemment  in 
regard  to  irrigation  and  navigation  was  commented  upon  in  a  con- 
tribution from  Sir  A.  Cotton. 

Economy  and  Trade,  Section  B,  under  the  able  presidency  of  Mr. 
Mulholland,has  had  several  most  important  subjects  under  its  consider- 
ation. The  first  special  question  which  came  under  its  consideratioD 
was,  *'  How  best  to  Promote  the  Manufactures  of  Ireland,"  and  papers 
on  the  subject  were  read  by  various  gentlemen.  Mr.  Ewart  reviewed 
the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  and  suggested  several  measures  by 
which  patriotism  might  be  enlisted  in  extending  the  use  both  of  linen 
and  woollen  manufactures.  Mr.  Burges  confined  himself  to  a  very 
practical  paper  on  the  Promotion  of  Flax  Culture  ;  while  Mr.  Arnold 
Baruclison  pointed  out,  in  a  paper  replete  with  iuformation,  how  the 
production  of  beetroot  sugar  was  a  branch  of  industry  for  which 
Ireland  was  specially  adapted,  and,  giving  a  brief  statement  of  the 
chai*acter  of  this  kind  of  manufacture  on  the  Continent,  very  earnestly 
recommended  it  to  the  section.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Cleary  on  this 
subject  was  also  read.  In  the  debate  which  arose  it  was  espedally 
suggested  that  a  linen  undress  uniform  might  be  introduced  for  the 
military,  and  that  the  production  of  the  uniform  of  the  constabulary 
might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Irish  woollen  manufactures,  whilci  on 
the  other  hand,  several  of  the  speakers  deprecated  anything  akin  to  a 
return  to  bounties  and  protection.  The  suggestion  was  thrown  out 
that  by  draining  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  ground  might  be  obtained 
which  now  only  produced  heather  and  whins  for  sheep  grazing,  so 
that  the  woollen  manufacturers  might  be  able  to  have  the  raw  material 
supplied  in  greater  abundance  and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  second 
special  subject,  whether  the  Government  should  purchase  the  Irish 
railways,  was  discussed  in  several  papers^  and  excited  a  very  animated 
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debate,  which  had  to  be  adjoaraed  in  consequence  of  want  of  time 
fnllj  to  exhaust  the  subject  in  one  day's  debate.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  preponderance  of  feeling  in  the  section  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment assuming  the  management  of  the  railways,  though  several  able 
arguments  were  adduced  against  the  centralising  tendencies  of  the 
advocates  of  such  measures.  The  third  special  question  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Blake,  M.F.,  who  discussed  the  means  of  improving 
the  Irish  Fisheries,  giving  some  practical  suggestions  which  were  very 
generally  approved  of  by  the  section. 

A  considerable  number  of  voluntary  papers  were  read  on  very 
important  subjects,  including  the  Currency  Questions,  Trades'  Unions, 
and  the  economical  aspects  of  several  of  the  trades  of  the  district. 

The  Council  has  only  to  add  its  hope  that,  when  the  Association 
may  next  visit  Ireland,  the  results  of  its  meeting  may  be  as  satis- 
factory and  instructive  as  they  have  been  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  should  be  added  that  for  the  success  of  the  Belfast 
Congress^  the  Association  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Local  Executive  Committee^  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson.  The  proceed  of  the  sale  of  tickets,  amounting 
to  £721  16^.,  was  duly  transmitted  to  the  Treasurers, 
and  was  acknowledged  by  a  resolution  of  the  Council  express*- 
ing  their  sense  of  the  energy  and  liberality  shewn  by  the 
local  officers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast.  At  the  request 
of  the  Local  Committee  that  portion  of  this  volume  which 
contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Education  Department,  was 
published  some  months  since  in  a  separate  form. 

Since  the  Belfast  Congress,  the  following  subjects,  among 
others,  have  been  considered  by  the  Council. 

In  September  last,  a  memorial,  signed  by  upwards  of  three 
hundred  persons,  was  presented  to  the  Council,  praying  for  its 
attention  to  the  present  state  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
property  and  earnings  of  married  women.  This  memorial  was 
referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Jurisprudence 
Department ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  report,  a  Bill,  pre- 
pared by  them,  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  an  able  speech  explanatory  of  its 
objects  ;  and  was  subsequently  read  a  second  time  and  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  who  have  reported  in  favour  of  an  alter- 
ation in  the  law.   This  Bill  is  nearly  identical  with  the  measure 
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prepared  by  the  Law  Amendment  Society^  and  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Erskine  Perry  in  1857.  Its 
main  object  is  to  secure  to  a  married  woman^  in  the  absence  of 
any  special  contract^  the  whole  of  her  property  and  caming^^ 
as  if  she  were  still  a  feme  sole. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Intemperance,  whose  proceedings 
at  Belfast  are  narrated  above,  made  the  following  further 
report  on  the  14th  of  May,  which  the  Council  adoi)ted)  and 
authorised  the  Committee  to  take  any  necessary  eteps  for 
carrying  out  its  recommendations  : — 

*'  The  manner  in  which  houses  are  conducted  where  cxciseable 
liquors  are  sold  by  retail  would  appear  naturally  to  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  licences,  the  value  of 
the  premises  in  which  the  sale  takes  place,  the  hours  duriug  which 
they  are  opcnj  and  the  number  of  such  houses  in  a  neighbour- 
hood. 

*^  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  all  persous  applying  for  licences,  tluit 
the  houses  are  of  sufficient  value,  and  i)ropcr  for  the  business^ 
and  that  there  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that,  if  licensed,  the 
occupants  may,  with  industry  and  honest  dealing,  obtain  a  living. 

<*  Your  Committee  therefore  recommend  that  all  applications 
for  licences  to  sell  beer,  spirits,  wines,  cyder,  or  perry  by  retail, 
be  in  the  first  instance  made  to  the  justices  in  Petty  iSessions, 
after  notice  to  the  chief  constable  of  the  place  and  the  other 
authorities  now  required  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  61,  in  respect  of 
inns,  ale-hourrcs,  and  victualling-houses  ;  such  notice  to  state  the 
class  of  trade  for  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  be  licensed,  t>., 
hotel,  inn,  victualling-house,  wine  and  spirit  store,  refreshment- 
rooms,  or  beer-house  ;  and  the  discretion  at  present  exercised  by 
justices  in  granting  licences  shall  be  extended  to  all  licences  to 
bo  granted  by  them. 

'*  That  the  value  of  houses  to  which  licences  should  in  future 
be  granted  (otherwise  than  by  renewal)  for  the  sale  of  beer  by 
retail  to  be  drunk  on  the  ])remises  be  increased  to  double  the 
value  now  required  by  the  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  64. 

"  That  iJl  licensed  houses  be  closed  on  Sundays,  but  to  prevent 
inconvenience  to  the  public,  justices,  where  they  see  fit,  may  in 
their  licence  permit  houses  to  be  opened  on  Sundays  from 
one  o'clock  to  three  o'clock,  and  from  eight  o'clock  to  ten 
o'clock,  p.m. 

"That  in  the  cases  of  innkeepers'  licences,  and  where  justices 
consider  that  the  house  is  bofta  fide  and  reasonably  i*equired 
as  an  inn  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers,  the  justices  may 
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kcoompany  iiie  grant  of  a  licence  with  a  dispensation  as  to  hours, 
18  to  the  whole  or  part  of  the  house  and  premises,  provided  that 
inch  dispensation  shall  not  apply  to  nor  include  any  tap-room,  bar, 
or  other  place  of  public  resort  for  drinking. 

^'That  all  applications  for  licences  or  renewals,  or  objections 
thereto,  shall  be  heard  in  open  court,  and  the  witnesses,  if  necessary, 
may  be  examined  on  oath. 

^^  That  where  application  for  a  licence  is  made  for  the  first  time, 

\f  two-thirds  of  the  owners  or  occupiers  within  five  hundred  yards 

object,  the  justices  shall  refuse  the  licence,  provided  that  the  clerk 

of  the  justices  has  received  from  the  persons  so  objecting  at  least  ten 

days'  notice  specifying  the  objection. 

**That  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  be  extended  to  persons  objecting  to  licences  being  granted, 
and  notice  of  appeal  to  suspend  the  issue  of  the  licences  until  after 
the  decision  of  the  Sessions.  The  disqualification  of  justices  under 
the  9  Geo.  lY.  c.  61  s.  27,  to  be  repealed. 

"That,  with  the  view  of  preventing  undue  influence  in  the 
gnntiDg  of  licences,  no  clerk  to  justices  shall  be  permitted  to 
apply  for,  or  support,  or  oppose,  any  application  for  a  licence 
before  the  justices,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  his  office  of 
clerk. 

^That  when  a  person  has  had  a  licence  granted  him  for  new 
premises,  and  has  within  three  years  sold  them  for  a  premium, 
increase  of  rent,  or  other  valuable  consideration,  he  shall  be  dis- 
qualified  from  applying  for  or  obtaining  a  licence  for  other  new 
premises  in  the  same  county,  city,  or  place. 

"  That  the  justices'  licence  shall  state  the  excise  licence  which 
the  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  from  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office,  according  to  the  Acts  regulating  their  issue,  the  hours 
daring  which  the  house  may  be  kept  open,  and  if  on  Sundays, 
Good  Fridays,  and  Christmas  Days,  and  that  in  the  penal  portion 
of  licences,  as  at  present  used  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  61,  schedule  C), 
there  be  added,  after  the  words  *  or  any  gaming  whatever 
therein,'  *  betting,  raffling,  or  being  agent  for  any  prize-fight  or  race.* 
"  That  three  convictions  within  two  years  for  any  offence  against 
the  Licensing  Acts  or  for  any  misdemeanour  shall  disqualify  from 
grant  of,  or  renewal  of,  licence. 

"That  for  disqualification  the  conviction  need  not  be  for  the 
same  kind  of  offence. 

^^That  the  landlord  of  licensed  premises  shall  be  entitled  to 
decline  to  serve  any  person  whom  he  may  consider  to  be  the  worse 
for  liquor,  who  is  disorderly  or  quarrelsome,  or  uses  any  obscene, 
disgusting,  or  profane  language,  and  may  call  in  the  aid  of  the  police 
to  remove  such  persons  from  the  premises. 

"  Should  the  foregoing  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Council,  the 
Committee  request  its  sanction  to  their  taking  such  steps  by 
petition  or  memorial,  or  giving  evidence  before  a  committee,  ns 
may  appear  likely  to  promote  the  adoption  by  Parliament  of  their 
Tiews." 
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In  March  last^  the  Council  appointed  a  Committee  to  eo> 
operate  with  a  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
on  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  Sanitary  Laws^  and  a  better 
organisation  of  State  Medicine.  The  joint  Committee,  with 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Rumsey,  who  has  more  than  once  given  the 
Association  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  thought  on  this 
question,  prepared  a  Memorial/  and  explanatory  memo- 
randum, which  they  presented  on  the  22nd  of  May,  to  the  Duke 


•  Memorial  ;— 

It  seeiDB  not  anreasonable  to  wk  that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  for  manj 
years  has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  enactment  of  laws  haying 
reference  to  the  amount,  the  causation,  and  the  diminution  of  mortality  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  should  take  measures  to  ascertain  how  far  its  benevolent  inten- 
tions have  been  appreciated,  its  laws  obeyed,  and  its  suggestions  adopted :  and 
how  far,  on  the  contrary,  local  regulations,  customs,  and  pr^ndloe^t  the 
parsimony  of  local  authorities,  the  existence  in  the  same  districts  of  conflioHog 
Jurisdictions,  and  defects  or  obscurity  in  the  laws  themselves,  have  tended  to 
d^eat,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  labours  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  aflBrmed  by  those  whom  large  official  experience  entitles  to  speak  with 
authority,  that  the  registration  of  the  causes  of  death,  though  much  more  satis- 
factory than  it  once  was,  is  still  very  imperfect ;  that  the  Registrar's  certificate 
is  not  accepted  as  evidence  of  death  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  that,  under 
the  present  system,  which  has  doubtless  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  mordefi, 
but  probably  allows  many  to  escape  detection,  scarcely  any  Airther  improvement 
is  possible;  while  it  makes  absolutely  no  provision  for  the  registration  of  cases  of 
disease  not  proving  fatal. 

It  is  also  felt  by  many,  Including  Coroners  and  others  who  know  its  working, 
that  the  present  mode  of  conducting  medico-legal  inquiries  tends  in  nnmerons 
instances  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice ;  that  verdicts  are  often  urived  at  by 
Coroners'  juries  on  evidence  that  is  insufficient,  erroneous,  or  misinterpreted; 
without  tjijpost  mortem  examinations,  or  after  examinations  made  without  the 
guidance  of  any  fixed  rules  for  the  performance  of  them,  and  by  persons  onskiUed 
m  such  investigations ;  while  it  is  notorious  that  the  appearance,  in  Courts  of 
jusUce,  of  medi^  witnesses  summoned  ez  parte  to  speak  not  to  matters  of  fact, 
but  to  matters  of  doubtful  opinion,  hinders  or  altogether  prevents  the  discovery 
of  truth,  discredits  scientific  medicine,  and  is  a  Ihiitful  source  of  perplexity  and 
misconception  to  bench,  bar,  and  jury. 

It  further  appears,  ft-om  extensive  inquiries  conducted  by  private  individuals 
in  the  absence  of  trustworthy  official  returns,  that  in  many  of  the  towns  and 
districts  of  this  country,  scarcely  a  semblance  of  sanitary  orgaxUsation  exists ; 
that  the  majority  of  the  large  towns  throughout  the  kingdom  have  no  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  and  that,  in  most  of  those  which  have  them,  their  remuneration 
is  utterly  inadequate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  Local  Boards  have  been 
established,  and  even  Officers  of  Health  appointed,  in  places  which  are  by  far  too 
small  and  insigoificant  for  separate  statistical  reports ;  and  that  frequently  their 
position  of  dependence  on  the  local  authorities  renders  those  Officers  compara- 
tively powerless  for  good.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  are 
often  independent  of  the  Officer  of  Health,  instead  of  being  under  his  control ; 
that  in  manv  towns,  where  a  single  inspector — burdened,  as  is  not  nnfreqnently 
the  case,  with  other  laborious  duties — is  appointed  to  populations  of  80,000,  or 
iO,000,  or,  as  in  one  case,  of  130,000,  and  likewise  in  country  districts,  where 
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of  Marlborough,  President  of  Her  Majesty's  Council,  tte 
Earl  of  Devon,  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  Mr, 
Gathorne  Hardy,  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  believed  that  in 
consequence  of  these  representations  a  royal  commission  will 
shortly  be  issued  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject. 

In  consequence  of  representations  n^ade  to  them  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Health  Department,  the  Council 
resolved  to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  which  are  now 
confined  to  garrison  towns,  to  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  subjoined  petition  was  accordingly  presented  by  Lord 


such  officers  exist  odIj  in  Dame,  there  is  practically  no  inspection  whatever ;  and 
that,  owing  to  the  want  of  Public  Analysts,  and  competent  inspectors  of  food,  the 
Acts  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration  of  food,  and  of  the  sale  of  diseased  and 
unwholesome  articles  of  food,  must  be,  in  most  cases,  a  dead  letter.  It  is  also 
proved  bv  the  Registrar-Qenerars  returns,  that  the  death-rate,  instead  of  being 
reduced,  has  in  some  extensive  districts  been  maintained,  while  in  others  it  has 
actually  increased,  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Yet  it  is  believed,  by  those  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  the  amount  actually  disbursed  under  the  present  disjointed  and  very 
inefficient  system  would,  if  otherwise  distribnted,~the  districts  and  many  of 
the  duties  being  consolidated — ^go  far  to  maintain  a  sufficient  staff  of  specially 
trained  and  highly  qualified  Tistrict  Scientific  Officers,  with  Inspectorii^ 
functions.  Without  such  officers  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  material  improvement 
in  this  important  department  of  the  Public  Service. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  for  others  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  *'Hemo« 
randum,"  (drawn  up  by  Dr.  Rumsey,  and  approved  by  the  joint  committee),  we 
ask  for  a  thorough,  impartial,  and  comprehensive  inquiry,  by  a  Boyal  Commisdoo, 
having  power  to  visit,  or  to  send  Sub-Commissioners  to  yisit  the  large  towns 
and  other  districts  of  the  country,  to  obtain  information  and  evidence,  and  to 
report  on : — 

1. — ^The  manner  in  which  the  cases  and  causes  of  sickness  and  of  death 

are  and  should  be  inquired  into  and  recorded  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
2. — The  manner  in  which  Coroners'  Inquests  and  other  Medioo^Legal 

Inquiries  are  and  ought  to  be  conducted,  having  reference  particularly  to  the 

methods  of  taking  scientific  evidence. 
3. — The  operation  and  administration  of  Sanitary  Laws,  with  special 

reference  to  the  manner  in  which  scientific  and  medical  advice  and  aid  are 

and  should  be  afforded ;  and  also  with  special  reference  to  the  extent  of 

the  areas  or   districts    most   convenient    for  sanitary  and    medioo-legal 

purposes. 
4. — The  Sanitary  Organisation,  existing  and  required,  including  a  complete 

account  of  the  several  authorities  and  officers.    The  education,  selection, 

qualification,  duties,  powers,  tenure,  and  remuneration  of  the  said  officers  to 

be  specially  reported  on. 
5.— The  revision  and  consolidation  of  the  Sanitary  Laws,  having  speci  il 

reference  to  the  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  their  administration,  both  central 

and  local. 


xlii  lofrOilHetioK, 

DufTflrin  to  tho  Hotue  of  Lonls,  and  by  Kfr.  Mitford  to  the 
IIousc  of  Commoni.' 

The  importance  of  npreadinj;  informttioa  u  to  tlio  roladtau 
between  capital  antl  litbotir,  &»<]  of  [>ro(DOting  an  anucablc 
adjustment  of  dilTerenccB  botwccu  emplojron  and  cmploj-ed, 
induced  the  Council  to  ^ummou  a  mooting  of  the  A«8ociatiaa 
on  the  4th  of  July  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  At  this,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  u  committee 
XTa»  appointed,  nnd  a  flcriea  of  resolutions  explanatory  of  it« 
objects  were  pansed-t     Tho  Committee    baa  since    met,    hw ■ 


*  The  PetUimi  of  the  CotiiitUoj  jMrndatUm  fiyr  the  PnuH^thm 

of  Soevil  Science, 
HumUy  Bbowctli— 

That  tlic  workiaj;  ol  lb?  Contain  Aot  Ot  IffiO,  la  tboao  jruranB 

towna  lo  which   it   hon  bcco  kpplivu,  _        .    i  ullimdinl  by  lili^faly  IwaeOlcal 
Ii<!!allB  in  diminishing  the  lunuuot  and  i«vi  '  tbc  diacwo*  DgiiiiiDl  which  l|  b 

tUrccictI,  not  onljr  amnnnt  tho  prmtttut«i .     i  alM  nRinng  tlio  nnv^l.  mllllttj, 
sad  dril  populafion  of  Inow  trnmi. 

That  tb^rs  hiu  been  nu  difUoulty  in  the  wot  Enft  of  tb«  Aft 
lowno,  and  in  lliu  opiuion  of  f onr  I'etilloiieri  thutv  wnuld  be 
applying  it  lo  the  civil  population  g«ncrtllj. 

Tbat  by  tbc  tdstimony  of  the  e\etfCT  nnd  olhoiw,  vho  hnTo  iralchttl  tlu 
opcrmion  of  the  Acl  dunaji  ibo  luit  two  ytMin,  itic  ooiiduut  and  deuinuMnir  nf- 
the  women  bare  been  greatly  impraTcd  b;r  tbo  moral  luftuenciH  cxerdMil 
them.  A  largo  propoillan  hare  been  rtdalmed.  and  many  l»ivi:  been  - 
entering  on  u  vicions  conrfe  of  lift, 

Thai  tl)B  oR'ectaal  working  or  tho  Act  U  rendered  Impoiulblo  from  Iba  liodlad 
orcB  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  tho  Bfflall  ntnoiutt  of  bocpitnl  aocoramodatfon 
proWdcd,  and  the  restricted  mnaner  in  which  the  cxnminMion  of  the  wnmen  hM 
bccu  rarrivd  out.  Thnt  no  ilitBcnlty  baa  been  experlenocd  In  carrying  ant  |be 
Act  as  rcenrdit  tbc  womtm.  who  regard  it  as  bonelicial  to  thorn. 

That  from  lbs  invcHligntinna  of  the  Haireian  Socioly  and  the  ABBodatton  fbr 
I'ronotini;  tha  Eiteneion  of  Iho  ContsBlonB  Diseoats  Act,  it  U  aboirn — 

lat.  Tbnt  a  voat  amount  of  diMiuc  exJEtH  amongst  the  ciril  popnlatioa 
of  tbin  kingdom,  amoiinticg,  at  oni  publio  hoepUais,  to  from  OQC-cigfbth  Id    ' 
onc-balf  of  tbclr  Kur^icul  out^pntientn. 

2nd.  Tbnt  great  numbers  nuffeiing  f^om  these  diEeagen  never  come  nadcr 
medical  treatment,  or  ore  treated  by  chemtits  and  qnacl». 

grd.  That  the  cooglilulional  effects  of  tbis  diaeoeo  liavcbecn  sprMdjog 
widely  aioonggt  innocent  women  and  children,  tbereliy  eeriounly  alRtdlw 
the  health  and  Btamina  of  the  popnlafion  of  this  Iringiloni. 
Your  Petitioners  thej'cfore  burably  pray — 
That  ibe  Contagious  Biscftdcs  Act  oflSCfi,  or  the  principles  of  thalADt,  bo 
extended  to  the  wbole  area  of  tho  United  Kingdom, 
And  your  Potitionorn  will  ever  pray,  &o, 

f  BesohifioBs  lilopfcd  at  Meflinq»  lield  on  Julij  ilk,  thf  Ti'i'ihl  TT"n.  W.  S 

Glvhhne.  M.P..  in  Ih-  Ch^h :  o:<-t  ,',:  ,h.bj  V.lh,  ().  W.  JT.uUng,- 

Esq.,  in  tlie  Chair. 

1.  Thai  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  Strikea  and  Loclt-ontg,  now  of  freqnen, 

oceunencc,  althongh  they  may  resnit  in  a  temporary  rlotory  on  dlher  gide, 
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elected  Mr.  Gladstone  its  chairman^  and  haa  appointed  an 
executive  sub-committee  to  carry  on  the  work. 

On  the  abolition  last  year  of  the  office  of  paid  secretary, 
which  had  been  held  by  Mr.  Clay,  the  Council  voted  a 
grant  to  enable  me  to  obtain  assistance  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties  as  honorary  secretary.  In  pursuance  of  that 
resolution,  I  have  employed  Mr.  Edgar  as  my  deputy  during 
the  past  session,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  expressing 
my  gratitude  to  that  gentleman  for  the  zealous  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  Association.  The  Council 
having  recently  done  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  their 
Chairman,  the  office  of  General  Secretary  has  become 
vacant,  and  will  be  filled  up  during  the  ensuing  autumn. 
Until  that  time,  I  shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Edgar,  on  the  same  footing  as  hitherto. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  Association  in  the  death  of  our 
illustrious  President  of  Council,  Lord  Brougham,  on  the  7th 
of  I^Iay,  was  recognised  by  the  Council  at  a  Special  Meeting, 


Bhow  a  great  and  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  interests  which  employers  and 
employed  have  in  common,  and  of  the  duties  which  should  bind  together  all 
classes  of  society. 

2.  That  while  lamenting  and  deprecating  the  abuses  of  some  of  the  Trades* 
Unions,  or  of  the  associations  of  employers,  this  meeting  cordially  approves  of 
combinations  for  legitimate  purposes,  such  as  the  careful  and  calm  consideration 
of  matters  of  common  interest,  among  both  classes. 

3.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  while  all  relations  between  the  employ- 
ers and  employed  are  of  the  nature  of  contracts,  and  of  transactions  of  purchase 
and  sale,  it  is  still  true  that  in  no  remote  sense  the  real  inteicsts  of  both  are  the 
same,  and  that  it  is  for  the  general  interest  that  profits  and  wages  should  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  foster  enterprise  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

4.  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  an  excellent  means  of  arriving  at  a 
right  conclusion  in  the  matter  of  wages  is  that  already  adopted  in  certain  trades 
in  Nottingham  and  elsewhere,  of  holding  friendly  conferences  between  the 
employers  and  delegates  from  the  workmen. 

5.  That  this  meeting  is  also  of  opinion  that  great  good  would  arise  from  the 
general  adoption  of  the  arrangement,  which  the  late  improvement  in  the  law  of 
partnership  renders  practicable,  of  giving  to  workmen,  in  part,  the  position  and 
direct  interest  of  employers,  by  allowing  them  to  invest  some  of  their  savings  in 
the  capital  of  the  business  in  which  they  arc  engaged,  and  by  paying  part  of  their 
wages  by  a  share  of  the  profits. 

0.  That  considering  how  important  it  is  that  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
simpler  laws  of  political  economy,  on  the  practical  application  of  which  such 
momentous  interests  depend,  should  be  occiuired  before  the  mind  lx;comes  biased 
and  the  passions  aroused,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that,  however  elementary 
the  school,  such  instruction  should  always  form  part  of  the  education. 
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On  that  occasion  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron^  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly^  and  seconded  by  the 
Hon.  George  Denman : 

'^That  the  Council,  before  proceeding  to  the  business  on  their 
notice  paper,  desire,  on  this  the  first  occasion  of  their  meeting  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Brougham,  to  record  once  more  their  profound  sense, 
not  only  of  the  services  rendered  by  their  late  illustrious  President  to 
the  Law  Amendment  Society  and  the  Social  Science  Association, 
but  also  of  his  unparalleled  exertions,  commenced  more  than  half 
a  century  since,  in  support  of  the  great  objects  which  those  bodies 
were  subsequently  established  to  promote." 

I  ventured  to  express  at  the  time  my  personal  knowledge  of 
the  vast  and  unremitting  services  rendered  to  the  Law  Amend- 
ment Society  and  the  Association  by  Lord  Brougham^  and  I 
trust  to  make  a  similar  statement  more  fully  at  our  next 
Annual  Congress^  when  a  suitable  recognition  of  their  great 
President  will  be  most  fittingly  made  by  the  members  in  the 
town  where  the  Association  first  assembled.  That  meeting 
will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  September  next, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

GEORGE  WOODY  ATT   HASTINGS. 


^pninQ   %Unu 


BY 

THE   LORD  DUFFERIN  AND  CLANDEBOYE, 

PRESIDENT   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 


IT  is  with  many  misgivings  that  I  now  proceed  to  discharge 
the  task — attached  by  custom  to  my  office  as  President  of 
this  Congress— of  opening  your  deliberations  by  an  inaugural 
address.     Apart  from  those  other  considerations  which  might 
deter  an  abler  person  than  myself  from  attempting  to  discuss^ 
even  in  a  superficial  manner^  the  important  questions  which 
will  command  your  attention,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  am 
speaking  in  the  stead  of  one  who^  though  at  last  compelled  by 
gathering  infirmities  to  cease  from  his  long  day's  wotk,  and  to 
leave  to  punier  hands  the  prosecution  of  his  lofty  designs,  will 
always  be  regarded  by  you  with  reverent  affection  as  the  foster- 
father*  of  this  institution,  and  by  his  countr3rmen  at  large  as  one 
of  the  most  indefatigable  champions  of  social  improvement  that 
ever  devoted  a  lifetime  to  their  service.     To  occupy,  even  for  a 
brief  half  hour,  the  place  which  hitherto  has  been  constantly 
filled  by  Lord  Brougham's  well-known  form — to  undertake 
functions  to  the  discharge  of  which  his  powerful  intellect,  his 
versatile  genius,  his  secular  experience,  and  universal  learning 
communicated  an  interest  no  successor  could  hope  to  rival — is 
in  itself  a  lesson  of  humility.     Nevertheless,  having,  from 
accidental  circumstances,  been  called  to  this  high  position,  I 
feel  that  my  only  course  is  to  submit  to  you,  in  as  simple  and 
straightforward  a  manner  as  possible,  the  ideas  which  have 
suggested  themselves  to  me  in  connexion  with  our  present  pur- 
pose, and  to  trust  to  your  indulgence  to  pardon  my  short- 

*  Though  the  powerful  protection  extended  by  Lord  Brougham  to 
the  Association  justifies  the  above  expression,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  real  founder  of  the  institution  is  its  present 
Secretary,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  with  whom  originated  the  first  con- 
ception of  such  a  society,  and  whose  indefatigable  exertions  have 
contributed  so  materially  to  its  continually  increasing  success. 

B 
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cumingB,  and  to  thoec  eminent  men,  n-ho  hsvc  underlaken  to 
addreerf  you  during  the  ensuing  week,  to  obliterate  the  recol- 
lection of  them. 

First,  then,  iu  order  thnt  I  may  make  myself  lis  clearljr 
imdcretootl  as  poaeible,  I  will  state  what  I  imagine  tlio  torm 
"  Social  Sdence"  to  eignify, — a  preliminary  not  altogcthvr 
unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  I  liftve  more  tlian  once  licanl  its 
nieiming  disputed.  Social  Science,  in  tlie  sense  in  which  wc 
use  the  words,  I  take  to  be  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge 
as  shall  enable  the  human  community  by  which  the  cnrtb  u 
inhabited  to  reach  the  highest  limit  oi  moral  and  phyi^tcnl  wcU- 
bcing   which  is  compi  ho   original    conditioas  ai 

their  existence. 

If  this  definition  be  ows  that  the  range  of  cmr 

researches  is  almost  i  licre  is  scarcely  any  <ltrco- 

tion  in  which  man  oaL  fcstigations,  whicli  m  ooaic 

way  or  another  will  no'  o  the  improvement  of  his 

condition.     I  find,  accoi  :  various  questions  relating 

to  politics,  to  ethics,  to  le,  to  intemstionid  law,  to 

political  economy,  to  the  licncea,  to  the  laws  wbioh 

regulate  health  and  diseiu  CAtion,  have  from  time  to 

time  occupied  your  delibe  Were  I,  tliercforc,  to  dia- 

chargc  my  functions  prof  uld  bo  bound  to  embark  in 

a  disquisition  on  the  pro(,  i  has  been  made  in  tbcee 

several  departmenta  of  ho  .  ocienoe,  and,  hanDg  touohed 
ofl'  the  leading  points  now  occupying  public  attention  in  each, 
I  ought  to  conclude  with  a  compreheneive  exposition  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  results  arrived  at  mny  be  best  applied 
to  the  iidvancemciit  of  civilization.  But  to  a.  task  of  tiiis  kind 
1  am  quite  unequal.  Although,  perhaps,  possessing  some 
little  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  subjects  I  have  enume- 
rated, 1  should  bo  quite  unfitted  to  engage  in  the  didactic 
treatment  of  any  one  of  them.  Instead,  therefore,  of  troubling 
you  with  my  own  crude  notions  on  to|)ic3  with  resiiect  to 
which  a  great  number  of  you  arc  probably  higher  authorities 
than  myself,  or  of  palming  off  upon  you,  a«  my  own,  the  ideas 
of  other  people,  I  will  content  myaelf  with  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  circumstances  more  especially  aifecting  the 
social  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country,  with  which  it  ia 
possible  that  those  of  you  who  nre  visitors  to  Ireland  may  be 
unacquainted. 

It  is  not  without  anxiety  that  I  engage  even  in  this  hnmbler 
and  more  restricted  task.  Any  one  who  ventures  to  dilate  on 
the  condition  of  Irisli  affairs  is  sure  to  excite  controversy,  and 
controversy  in  Ireland  sometimes  assumes  a  vehemence  uausual 
amongst  less  lively  natJons.     I  am  stirej  however,  that  even 
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tiiose  with  whom  I  may  have  the  miefortune  to  disagree^  will 
not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  boldly  stating  my  views  on 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  native  country ;  while^ 
on  the  other  hand^  they  will  believe  that  I  would  not  willingly 
give  the  shadow  of  ofl^nce  to  any  who  may  have  been  good 
enough  to  honour  me  with  their  attention. 

The  simplest  method  of  reviewing  the  present  social  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  will  be  to  note  the  respects  in  which  it  differs 
from  that  of  the  sister  kingdoms.  Many  of  these  arc  so 
manifest  that  they  cannot  have  escaped  vour  observation.  In 
the  first  placCj  Ireland  differs  from  England  and  Scotland^  in 
that  it  possesses  a  very  restricted  manufacturing  industrvi 
secondly^  in  the  peculiarities  of  its  agricultural  system ;  thirdly^ 
in  the  enotmous  emigration  which  is  annually  flowing  from  its 
shores ;  fourthly^  in  the  fact  that^  while  Great  Britain  is  in- 
habited by  what  has  now  become  a  homogeneous  people^  the 
soil  of  Ireland  is  shared  between  two  distinct  races^  still  con- 
siderablv  estranged  from  one  another ;  and^  lastly^  that  whereas 
in  Scotland  and  England  there  is  an  unanimity  of  sentiment 
on  the  essential  principles  of  the  Christian  faith^  in  Ireland 
there  prevails  between  these  two  sections  of  its  population  an 
irreconcileable  difference  of  religion. 

Out  of  these  two  latter  circumstances  has  arisen  a  situation 
of  affairs  fraught  with  anxiety^  and  still  further  complicating 
many  of  the  social  problems  which,  even  under  tibe  more 
favourable  conditions  which  prevail  across  the  Channel,  occa« 
sion  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  statesman  and  phi- 
losopher. The  last  is  probably  the  one  which  has  most 
materially  affected  the  destinies  of  this  nation.  But  for  the 
religious  antagonisms  which  have  kept  her  children  asunder  for 
the  last  300  years,  the  past  history  and  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland  would  have  been  very  different.  The  tendency  of 
all  races  confined  within  a  circumscribed  territory  is  to  amalgor 
mate.  No  matter  under  what  hostile  auspices  they  originally 
came  into  contact,  the  result  in  the  long  run  seems  to  be  the 
same ;  collision  leads  to  cohesion ;  the  genius  of  the  race 
which  has  been  worsted  in  arms  often  asserts  a  permanent 
ascendancy  over  that  to  which  it  has  yielded  a  temporary  sub- 
mission, while  the  common  descendants  of  those  once  opposed 
to  each  other  on  the  battlefield  recur  with  impartial  pride  to 
the  achievements  of  cither  nationality,  and  flatter  themselves 
that  in  their  own  nersons  are  united  the  valour  and  the  virtues 
of  both.  But  in  Ireland  any  result  of  this  kind  was  effectually 
hindered  by  religious  dissension.  Norman  and  Celt  mi^ht 
commingle, — and  the  completeness  of  the  fusion  of  the  earlier 
English  settlers  with  the  native  Irish  has  become  proverbial — 
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but  a  union  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  was  considered 
but  little  short  of  deadly  sin  and  political  treason  by  either 
party.  That  this  should  have  been  the  case  cannot  be 
wondered  at.  Presented  to  the  Irish  nation  by  the  emissaries 
of  Elizabeth^  under  circumstances  little  calculated  to  illustrate 
their  advantage,  the  principles  of  Protestantism .  conciliated 
neither  its  intelligence  nor  its  affections.  Subsequent  events 
only  rendered  the  novel  creed  more  odious  in  its  eyes^  until  at 
last  the  persecutions  of  successive  governments^  and  the  enact- 
ments 01  the  penal  laws,  which  scarcely  left  to  them  the  feeEiig 
that  they  possessed  a  country,  taught  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Irish  people  to  transfer  to  their  Church  and  to  their  priesthood 
the  fervid  loyalty  which,  under  happier  circumstances^  might 
have  been  given  to  their  Sovereimi  and  to  the  empire  with 
which  they  were  incorporated.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
antecedents,  we  observe  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland 

Eossess  an  influence  over  their  co-religionists  selaom  wielded 
y  any  body  of  clergymen.  Not  only  are  they  the  spiritual 
guides  and  fathers  of  their  respective  flocks — a  position  which 
their  piety  and  devotion  to  their  pastoral  duties  would^  under 
any  circumstances,  have  acquired  for  them — ^but  they  are,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  the  political  leaders  of  the  people.  From 
time  to  time  the  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  issue  manifestoes 
which  are  as  often  eloquent  state  papers  as  religious  exhortations, 
while  the  inferior  clergy  exercise  as  vigilant  a  superintendence 
over  the  votes  as  over  the  morals  of  their  parishioners. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  desirable  state  of  things.  Al- 
though, under  certain  circumstances,  it  majjr  be  highfy  expe- 
dient that  the  ministers  of  religion  should  evince  their  sympathy 
with  great  national  aspirations,  and  though  the  confines  5L 
God's  Kingdom  and  of  Oa^sar's  often  overlap,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  assumption  by  any  clergy  of  political  authority  is 
of  advantage  to  the  commonwealth. 

Politics,  like  everything  else,  require  a  special  training ;  and 
the  best  training  for  a  politician  is  the  arena  of  debate, 
whether  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere.  Confronted  by  opinions 
diametrically  op^sed  to  his  own,  which  are  advocated  in  the 
presence  of  a  highly-discriminating  audience  by  men  as  able 
and  as  honest  as  himself,  the  statesman  acquires  a  sobriety  of 
thought,  a  love  of  exactitude,  a  moderation  of  language,  and  a 
breadth  of  view  which  no  other  discipline  could  communicate. 
But  to  these  chastening  influences  a  clergyman  is  a  stranger. 
Wrapt  in  devotional  enthusiasm,  accustomed  to  speak  with  the 
dogmatic  authority  of  his  office, moving  in  asocial  sphere  of  which 
he  is  generally  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  spiritual  chief, 
it  is  only  natural  his  sympathies  should  refuse  to  travel  beyond 
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!nc  confines  of  that  leaser  impcrium  in  which  he  playe  so  groat 

a  part,  and  that  the  pohtical  ascendancy  ho  cxcrcisca  iihould 

have  a  tendency  rather  to  emphasize  than  to  obliterate  thoeo 

eectsrian  animosities  wliich  have  been  the  curse  of  this  country. 

And  these  observations,  I  venture  to  think,  ore  of  universal 

application ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Catholic  has 

not  IiecQ  thti  oiily  community  whicli   has   entrenched   itself 

within  the  narrow  limits  of  denominational  thought  and  feeling. 

The  career  of  tlie  Protestant  section  of  the  nation  has  bccu  aa 

deeply  affected  by  analogous  influences.      Fewer  in  number 

tlian  the  Catholics,  but  certainly  not  inferior  to  them  either  in 

the  streugth  of  their  religious  convictions,  or  in  intelligence 

and  euer^y,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  prosperity  of  every  district 

to  which  they  have  penetrated,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 

Wkeil   by  the   coujttenance   of    the   Imperial   Government, 

laaintdined  themselves  for  centuries  in  the  country  as  a  would- 

heiluiuinant  caste.    Happily,  the  growth  of  political  knowledge, 

the  wiser  policy  of  successive  ministers,  and  the  softening  iii- 

flaoncea  of  time,  have  almost  completely  eradicated  such  anii- 

national  ideas  from  the  minds  of  the  educated  portion  of  the 

bwly,  ttod  the  governmeut  of  Ireland  by  means  of  Protestant 

ucupduncy  has  become  a  phantom  of  the  past;  but  centuries 

of  1  (ilosely-associatcd  existence  have  failed  to  quench  in  the 

breasts  of  its  leas  instructed  members  the  animosities  to  which 

theaiislnal  settlement  of  the  country  gave  birth.    Within  two 

yeaw  tnc  etreets  of  the  town  in  which  we  arc  assembled  were 

lot  a  whole  week  in  possession  of  two  fanatical  mobs,  busily 

occu]iied  in  the  work  of  mutual  extermination;  only  a  month 

ago,  ill  an  adjoiniug  county,  bands  of  armed  men  engaged  in 

open  warfare  at  mid-day  ;  while  year  after  year,  to  our  shame, 

it  may  be  predicted  that  the  summer's  sun  slialt  not   have 

J  ripcDoa  the  harvest  without  the  eacrifiec  of  one  or  more  valuable 

vjirctio  these  hateful  conflicts-     That  such  outrages  should  be 

IpPMibic  is  an  intolerable  scandal,  and  I  am  sure  every  sensible 

FiUD  will  rejoice  that  the  Government  should  be  ileterinincd  lo 

■  ttercife  the  power  which  Parliament  has  placed  in  their  lianda 

I  d  nboliahing  the  occasions  which  gave  rise   to  them.     The 

I  noet  frequent  of  these  are  what  are  called  "party  processions" 

I— tbat  is  to  say,  the  display,  by  bodies  of  men  marshalled  in 

i  iflLan-mililary  array,  of  banners,  saahes,  and  other  emhlenia 

r.tiiich,  both   lo  the  minds  of  thoac  who  pamdc  Ihem,  and  of 

ibaw  in    whose   faces   they   are    flaunted,  recal    long-buried 

periods  of  civil  strife.     Of  course  it  is  absurd  tliat  the  wearing 

of  a  hit  of  colour,  or  the  playing  of  a  particular  piece  of  music, 

ikiuld  render  the  citizen  of  a  free  country  amenable  to  a 

■'Cnmlnal  prosecution  ;  hut  it  h  a  great  deal  more  absurd  that 
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rational  men  should  attach  such  importance  to  these  acts 
as  to  render  them  occasions  of  bloodshed.  If  only  we  were 
a  little  more  reasonable,  such  displays  would  never  take 
place  at  all.  Even  amongst  heathen  nations  the  victor 
in  civil  strife  disdained  to  signalize  by  monuments  and 
triumphal  processions  the  humihation  of  his  fellow-citizens; 
but,  since  we  cannot  boast  the  same  magnanimity,  the  law 
must  do  its  best  to  render  these  ungracious  celebrationB  as 
little  exasperating  as  possible  to  the  sensitive  masses  who 
choose  to  consider  themselves  insulted  by  them.  Of  one  thing 
alone  we  must  be  careful — ^the  most  unmistakable  impartiality 
should  characterise  the  interference  of  Government.  It  woukl 
justly  be  considered  intolerable  tyranny  by  those  who  are 
partial  to  that  colour  if  orange  were  proscribed  in  Belfast^ 
while  the  green  is  permitted  to  be  offensively  paraded  tinder 
every  Protestant  window  in  Dublin.  However  humiliating 
such  interference  may  be  to  the  genius  of  a  free  people,  as 
long  as  our  folly  and  fanaticism  render  it  the  only  means  of 
preventing  us  from  cutting  each  other's  throats,  it  must  be 
submitted  to,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  contending  factions 
must  be  content  to  look  for  their  favourite  hues  in  the  azure 
firmament  which  bends  with  such  loving  impartiality  over  the 
emerald  fields  of  their  common  country. 

Perhaps  I  may  have  exposed  myself  to  censure  in  thus  en- 
lar^ng  on  so  ungrateful  a  subject  as  the  religious  discords 
which  separate  the  population  of  this  island,  but  I  felt  that  any 
address  which  touched  on  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  could 
not  honestly  ignore  a  fact  which  gives  a  peculiar  character  to 
our  national  existence.  Such  a  necessity  was  all  the  more 
stringent,  as  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  decision 
on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  you  have  undertaken  to 
discuss  will  be  enormouslv  increased  by  this  very  circumstance. 

Of  all  the  elements  which  influence  the  vital  organisation  of 
a  nation  there  is  none  so  important  as  the  education  of  its 
youth.  In  England,  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  this  vital 
subject  are  narrowed  to  comparatively  simple  issues ;  but  in 
Ireland,  the  desire  of  the  various  religious  denominations  to 
preserve  their  youthful  members  from  all  heretical  contamina- 
tion for  years  precluded  the  State  from  extending  to  this 
country  any  comprehensive  system  of  education.  At  last  Lord 
Derby,  in  1831,  introduced  the  present  National  Schools  into 
Ireland,  and  furnished  every  locality  that  chose  to  apply  to 
Government  for  assistance  with  an  establishment  where  the 
best  possible  rudimentary  instruction  was  administered,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  no  child  whoso  parent  might  object  to  his 
doing  so  was  required  to  be  present  during  the  hours  devoted 
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to  rdigioaa  iiiBtraction.     Adopting  the  same  principle^  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham^  in  1849>  founded  the 
Qaecn's  CoU^es^  and  soon  afterwards  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity—institotionR  which  simply  prdfess  to  afford  to  those  who 
reMrt  to  them  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  theur  education  in 
aU  branches  of  secular  learnings  without  requiring  the  student 
to  flubmit  to  any  special  religious  discipline,  or  to  undergo  any 
doctrinal  course  of  instruction.     By  this  plan,  means  of  educa- 
tion were   indiscriminately  placed   within  the   reach  of  all 
sections  of  the  Irish  people.     The  ministers  of  religion  belong- 
ing to  the  several  communities  were  afforded  every  facility  for 
watching  over  the  morals  and   cherishing  the  faith  of  the 
youth  of  their  several  flocks,  while  it  was  confidently  antici- 
pated that    the   good-fellowship    and    honourable    intimacy 
engendered  in  the  school-room  and  at  college  mi^ht  breed  so 
kindly  a  feeling  between  those  thus  brought  mto   contact, 
notwithstanding  any  difference  of  religious  belief,  as  would 
render  each  succeeding  generation  that  passed  through  these 
institutions  more  ready  to  coalesce  into  the  unity  of  a  homo- 
geneous nation.     In  looking  back  upon  the   results  of  this 
experiment,  no  one  can  say  that  these  high  hopes  have  been 
altogether  unfulfilled.     The  practical  success  of  the  National 
School  system  of  Ireland  has  been  considerable.     Even  with 
r^ard  to  the  Colleges,  after  every  deduction  has  been  made 
which  their  opponents  can  suggest,  few  people  will  deny  that 
they  have  become  fountains  of  light,  of  civilisation,  and  of  social 
progress  in  each  locality  where  they  have  been  established. 
Hundreds  of  young  men,  through  their  instrumentality,  have 
been  able  to  fit  themselves  for  careers  from  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  hopelessly  excluded,  and  have  proved,  by 
repeatedly  carrying  off  the  highest  prizes  in  the  competitive 
examinations  of  the  empire,  that  young  Irishmen  only  need  a 
fair  start  to  prove  themselves  equal  in  ability  to  the  youthful 
champions  of   the  English  and  Scotch  educational  establish- 
ments; while   the  various   men  of  genius  who  are  attached 
to  the   Queen's    Colleges    as   professors  have  signalised  the 
advantage   of   such  institutions,  not  only  by  these  practical 
proofs  of   the  ability  with  which    they  discharge   their   pro- 
fessional* duties,   but    also   by  extending   to   all   of   us   who 
are  fortunate   enough  to    live   in  their    neighbourhood    the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  friendly  intercourse  with  a  body 
of  men  of  the  highest  intelligence,  and  endowed  with  special 
knowledge  on  every  variety  of  subject  which  can  engage  our 
attention. 

In  one  respect  alone,  and  that  a  very  grave  one,  is  a  defect 
to  be  noted  in  the  educational  career  now  open  to  the  youth 
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of  Ireland^  and  that  is,  an  almost  total  absence  of  interme- 
diate education.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  grammar 
schools,  and  some  very  close  endowments,  there  is  no  link 
whatever  between  the  national  school,  where  nothing  but  a 
rudimentary  education  is  connuuiiicated,  aud  the  college,  where 
the  instruction  is  confined  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 
It  is  true  that  an  efTort  has  of  late  been  made,  thanks  to  Dr. 
M^Cosh  and  Dr.  M^Ivor,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  classics  and  other  lan^ages  being  taught  in 
some  of  the  national  schools ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  nothing 
but  a  makeshift,  and  an  alternative  open  to  some  objectioa 
Nothing  will  supply  the  deficiency  but  a  scheme  of  intermediate 
education,  placea  on  as  efficient  and  comprehensive  a  footing 
as  the  primary  and  collegiate  systems  already  establisheo. 
This  important  link  supplied,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  country 
in  Europe  which  could  boast  greater  facilities  for  the  instruo- 
tion  of  all  classes  of  its  youth  in  the  successive  branches  of 
human  learning. 

But,  alas,  to  this  satisfactory  view  of  our  educational  pros- 

Eects  there  exists  one  considerable  drawback.  Though  I 
elieve  every  authority  in  the  island  is  agreed  that  the  prac- 
tical results  and  mechanical  organisation  of  the  present  Irish 
educational  system,  if  only  supplemented  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  could  hardly  be  improved,  two  important 
sections  of  the  community  have  more  or  less  persistently  con- 
demned it  on  religious  grounds.  The  clergy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  never  heartily  supported  a  scheme  of  which  rcligiouE 
instruction  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  not  necessarily  n 
feature,  while  the  Catholic  priesthood,  with  some  exceptions, 
object  to  the  training  of  the  Catholic  youth  being  taken  ouj 
of  their  control,  on  the  plea  that,  notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tions on  indiscriminate  religious  instruction  and  the  use  of  the 
Bible — introduced  in  deference  to  their  scruples — the  devotional 
sentiment  and  religious  convictions  of  young  persons  are  liable 
to  be  deteriorated  by  the  acquisition  of  secular  knowledge 
apart  from  the  elevating  influence  of  ecclesiastical  supervisioa 
As  a  result  of  the  antagonistic  views  thus  held  by  the  clergy 
of  two  out  of  the  three  religious  denominations  of  Ireland  (foi 
the  Presbyterians,  though  they  hesitated  at  first,  have  noif« 
frankly  accepted  the  national  system  in  all  its  phases),  there 
has  arisen  a  desire,  more  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  Romaii 
Catholics — for  I  believe  the  opinions  of  the  Episcopalian  clergj 
arc  at  least  tending  in  the  opposite  direction — to  have  the 
national  replaced  by  the  denominational  system,  more  especially 
as  far  as  the  Colleges  and  the  University  are  concerned.  This 
feeling  has  lately  found  expression  in  the  foundation  of  a 
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Catholic  University,  and  was  met  by  the  late  Government 
with  a  proposition  that  the  charter  of  the  Queen's  University 
should  oe  so  far  modified  as  to  enable  it  to  grant  degrees  to 
Catholic  students,  even  though  they  were  not  members  of  any 
of  the  three  Queen's  Colleges.  Tliis  latter  fact  has  given  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  animated  discussion,  and  the  whole  question 
of  Irish  education  has  been  more  or  less  re-opened  in  the  various 

Eamphlets  which  the  dispute  has  evoked.  Next  Monday,  I 
elieve,  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Andrews 
read  an  address  on  this  most  important  subject,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  an  association 
like  yours  to  have  fixed  its  attention  on  a  topic  more  peculiarly 
fitted  for  its  consideration^  or  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in 
the  selection  of  the  authority  who  has  undertaken  to  inaugurate 
the  discussion.  Under  these  circumstances  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  anticipate  your  proceedings,  but  will  content  myself 
with  saying,  that  it  is  very  questionable,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  a  system  of  education  supported  by  public  money 
should  ever  be  placed  under  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
cler^  of  any  denomination :  in  the  second  place,  that  if  educa- 
tion IS  rendered  denominational  in  a  country  where  the  reli^ous 
communities  are  intermixed  in  very  unequal  proportions,  cither 
the  children  of  the  minority  receive  no  education  at  all,  or 
they  are  educated  at  twice  the  expense  which  would  be  other- 
wise necessary :  and,  in  the  thira  place,  that  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  our  educational  policy  in  England  is  to  open  the 
universities,  and  to  render  them  rather  national  than  denomii* 
national ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  would  hardly  be  desirable 
to  tamper  with  the  scheme  of  national  and  non^ectarian 
education  already  established,  or  to  destroy  the  confidence 
which  the  general  public  have  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the 
Queen's  University,  by  modifying  their  constitution  in  order  to 
meet  the  views  of  any  one  of  the  religious  communities  into 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  are  divided. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  the  alleged 
impartiality  of  eliminating  the  sectarian  element  from  our 
educational  system,  on  the  assumption  that  religion  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  acquisition  of  secular  knowledge,  is  only 
apparent  and  not  real,  inasmuch  as  such  an  assumption  is  not 
accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  nor  by  many  divines 
of  other  Churches,  who,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  it  is  only 
under  the  safeguard  of  spiritual  direction  that  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  can  be  gathered  with  impunity.  It  is 
quite  competent  for  us  to  deny  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine, 
but  we  are  not  arguing  quite  ingenuously  when  we  affirm  that 
a  system  of  secular  education  is  as  impartially  consonant  to 
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Catholic  as  to  Protestant  habits  of  thonght  and  feeling.  To 
do  so  is  to  behave  as  the  fox  did  to  the  crane  when  ho  in- 
vited him  to  dinner.  It  is  true  there  was  the  dinner,  and  a 
hearty  welcome,  but  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  crane^s 
throat  proved  a  complete  mipediment  to  his  enjovment.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion  that,  while  we 
maintain  in  its  integrity  the  present  system  of  national  non- 
sectarian  education,  both  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  it  wonM 
be  proper  to  place  within  reach  of  those  whose  scruples  pre- 
cluue  them  from  frequenting  the  national  institutions,  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  imiversity  degree  from  some 
inaependent  and  more  congenial  source. 

But  education  is  not  the  only  domestic  question  which  is  at 
this  moment  occupying  public  attention  in  Ireland.  There  is 
another  difficulty  of  very  great  magnitude,  also  bred  out  of 
the  diversities  of  religious  opinion  in  this  country,  which  must 
very  shortly  be  confronted — I  mean  the  future  relations  to 
each  other  and  to  the  State  of  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  Catholic  Churches. 

Next  to  education,  perhaps  there  is  no  single  influence  so 
important  to  the  social  concfition  of  a  nation  as  the  position 
occupied  by  its  ecclesiastical  establishments,  nor  docs  history 
furnish  us  with  a  single  instance  of  tranquillity  having  been 
maintained  in  any  country  where  these  have  been  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  sentiments  and  convictions  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  It  is  on  the  satisfactorv  adjustment  of  thb  problem 
that  the  future  well-being  of  Ireland  will  depend. 

It  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  enter,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present,  into  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church ; 
but  for  any  one  professing  to  treat  of  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland  to  ignore  the  subject  altogether,  would  evince  a  some- 
what paltry  timidity.  A  few  words  will  suffice  for  all  that  I 
have  to  say  upon  the  subject.  I  think  every  one  will  admit 
that  public  opinion  is  rapidly  ripening  to  a  conviction  that 
some  extensive  change  is  necessary,  and  that  a  Kefonncd 
Parliament  will  be  very  likely  to  deal  at  once  with  the  subject. 
If  this  is  so,  it  becomes  important  that  we  should  have  made 
up  our  minds  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  arrangement  we 
should  prefer.  This  is  all  the  more  desirable,  as  I  believe 
that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  no  matter  what  its  own  predi- 
lections might  be,  would  be  very  much  disposed  to  listen  to 
the  wishes  of  this  country  on  such  a  subject,  if  only  we  could 
arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  are  all  agreed  that  the  one  indisputable  principle  which  is 
to  regulate  any  future  ecclesiastical  settlcmcht  in  Ireland  is 
the  placing  of  the  three  great  denominations  on  a  footing  of 
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perfect  equality.  This  can  only  be  clone  in  two  waye^—viz., 
either  by  establishing  and  endowing  each  of  the  three  Cfhurches, 
or  by  disestablishing  the  Episcopal  Church  and  depriving  her 
of  so  much  of  her  revenues  as  it  may  appear  the  nation  is  com-- 
petent  to  resume.*  I  am  aware  that  many  persons  of  great 
authority  would  deny  the  power  of  the  State  to  touch  the 
possessions  of  the  Church.  But  this  argument  cannot  be 
consistently  maintained  by  Protestants.  The  results  of  the 
Reformation  in  England  are  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland  is  herself  a  witness  of  the  power 
exercised  by  the  State  to  transfer  ecclesiastical  property  from 
one  owner  to  another.  Nor  do  I  consider  that  Dr.  Lee's 
interesting  exposition  of  the  continuity  of  Protestant  Episcopal 
succession  at  all  affects  the  argument.  No  antiquarian  inge- 
nuity will  be  able  to  convince  any  unbiassed  f  mmd  that  the 
legitimate  successors  and  representatives  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
community  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  are  any  other  than  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  people  of  Ireland  in  the  rei^  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Referring  then  to  the  two  alternatives  I  have 
already  noted,  I  confess  that,  to  my  humble  judgment,  the  first 
seems  the  more  desirable — viz.,  the  elevation  to  an  equality  of 
pecuniary  emolument,  and  of  political  and  social  dignity,  of 
the  clergy  of  the  three  denominations.  What  chance  there 
may  be  of  effecting  an  ecclesiastical  settlement  on  this  basis, 
I  know  not.  It  is  said  that  such  a  solution  is  not  likely  to 
meet  with  the  approval  of  those  who  will  have  to  pronounce 
upon  the  point  on  behalf  of  the  Cafholic  Churcli ;  ana  we  must 
not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  tide  of  liberal  opinion  in 
England  is  setting  strongly  towards  the  volimtary  principle. 
Nevertheless,  as  i  said  before,  the  question  is  one  so  entirely 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  a  distinction  mast  be  drawn  between  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  property  of  which  the  Irish  church  was  possessed 
before  the  Beformation,  and  the  endowments  conferred  on  the  Pro* 
testant  church  of  Ireland  subseouent  to  the  Beformation  by  the 
private  munificence  of  Protestant  oenefactors.  A  gentleman  in  my 
neighbourhood  has  lately  endowed  our  parish  with  £100  a  year  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  cura^.  It  would  be  out  of  tho 
question  for  Parliament  to  divert  such  a  fund  as  that  to  Boman 
Catholic  or  secular  uses.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  property 
of  tho  Episcopal  church  in  Ireland  arises  from  endowments  of  a  similar 
description. 

t  By  a  strange  error  this  harmless  epithet  has  been  misquoted  in 
some  newspaper,  and  changed  into  **  diseased,**  a  coarse  and  offensive 
expression  wnich  I  should  nave  been  quite  unjustified  in  using. 

As  I  read  my  address  from  printed  proofs,  which  were  correctly 
copied  into  the  only  newspaper  report  I  happened  to  look  at,  the  mis- 
quotation is  the  more  difficult  to  account  for.  I  have  received  a  great 
many  angry  letters  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  think  it  as  well  to 
note  tho  mistake. 
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afFectin^  the  welfare  of  this  country^  and  so  distinct  from 
imperial  interests,  that  if  Irish  opinion  were  united  on  the 
point,  I  do  not  think  that  the  advocates  of  voluntaryism  in 
England  would  feel  themselves  authorized  to  overrule  the 
national  will.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  disagree  on  this 
point,  then  the  other  alternative,*  the  dise^ tablifthment  and  di^* 

*  I  have  purposely  avoidod  any  allusion  to  the  practical  difficulties 
which  would  attend  the  adoption  of  this  latter  alternative.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  considerable,  though  by  no  means 
insurmountable. 

The  mere  saving  of  existing  interests  would  require  very  aaxions 
conflidcration,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  very  reasonable 
views  urged  in  the  subjoined  letter  by  the  representative  of  a  very 
numerous  and  very  deserving  class  of  men. 

To  THE  Editob  of  tiie  Nobthebn  Whig,  Belfast. 
Sib, 
It  seems  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Irish  Established 
Church  will  soon  be  disendowed.   Plans  for  a  just  disendowment  have 
been  freely  discussed  in  your  paper — but  not  one  word  have  I  heard 
about  saving  the  just  rights  of  Irish  Curates.     They  are  a  class  about 
as  numerous  as  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  Ireland ;  they  have  worked 
in  the  Government  Church  on  half  wa^es  for  years,  in  the  legal  expec- 
tation of  spending  their  age  in  rectories ;  they  begin  to  earn  a  salary 
at  a  comparatively  late  age  (twenty-three,  at  the  earliest)— clerks  and 
artisans  have  been  earning  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  their  lives. 
Now,  are  the  634  curates  in  Ireland,  after  having  spent  tiieir  child- 
hood, youth,  and  early  manhood  in  an  expensive  preparation  for  the 
Government  service  in  the  Government  Church — are  tney  in  their  age 
to    be    dismissed    the     Government   service,    and   thrown    on   the 
voluntary    principle,   to    learn  the     shifts     by  which    a    voluntary 
clergy  manage  to  make  a  living  P    The  amount  paid  for  their  divinity 
trainmg — the  half  pay  of  their  lon^  apprenticeship  as  curates — is  it 
to  lead  to  nothing?    Will  the  British  Government  treat  its  officials 
so  P    I  know  men  who  have  lived  on  curates'  half  pay  for  39,  34,  27, 
and  in  this  diocese  some  20  years.     Is  all  this  long  apprenticeship 
in  the  Government  service  to  lead  to  no  appointment  P    In  no  other 
public  department  is  such  an  expensive  preparation  or  such  a  long 
apprenticeship  required.      The  Irish  curate  has  been  ordained  into 
the  Government  service,  in  the  Government  Church,  by  a  Government 
agent  (the  Government  Bishop).    Is  he  now  to  be  ignored  P    Is  ho  to 
be  thrust  out  of  the  Government  service  before  he  nas  ever  received 
one  penny  of  Government  money  P    Tithe,  church-rate,  or  ministers' 
money  ho  has  never  yet  touched.    Is  his  worldly  status  to  be  changed 
and  ruined  for  no  fault  ?     He  is  fit  for  no  business  in  life  now  but  the 
Church.    The  voluntary  system  is  strange  now  to  the  old  man,  and 
he  is  thrust  out.    This  should  never  be.    No  change  in  the  law  should 
injure  the  prospects  of  curates  which  now  exist.     Let  every  man  now 
in  the  Irish  Church  bo  eligible  for  every  benefice  in  the  Irish  Church 
a«  long  as  ho  Hvch.    Those  who  tako  orders  in  the  disendowed  Church 
will  know  what  they  arc  to  depend  ujxm.     But  now  rectories  are  as 
much  tlio  rightful  property  of  present  curates  on  the  rector's  death,  as 
Lord  Ilusseirs  estate  is  the  rigntful  property  of  his  heir  on  that  noble- 
man's death.  A  Cubaie. 
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endowment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  must  at  all  hazards  be 
resorted  to ;  nor,  as  far  as  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests 
of  that  community  are  concerned^  need  very  disadvantageous 
results  be  apprehended.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  any 
decrease  in  piety  or  attachment  to  her  principles  will  ensue ; 
and^  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  country  is  possessed  by  members  of  her  communion^ 
it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  provision  for  her  new 
necessities  will  be  forthcoming.  When  either  one  or  other  of 
the  foregoing  consummations  is  effected^  but  not  till  then^  will 
the  United  Kingdom  be  free  from  one  of  the  greatest  blots  that 
ever  sullied  the  constitution  of  a  free  people,  or  Ireland  be 
relieved  from  an  anomaly  which  every  Koman  Catholic  in  the 
country  must  justly  regard  as  a  present  injustice,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  former  tyranny. 

There  are  still  two  other  subjects  connected  with  the  social 
condition  of  Ireland  to  which  I  see  by  your  programme  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  is  to  be  drawn, — viz.,  the  relations 
between  Irish  landlords  and  tenants,  and  Irish  emigration. 
On  both  these  questions  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
my  opinions  known,  and,  by  a  very  wholesome  rule  of  your 
Association,  I  am  predudedf  from  introducing  into  my  address 
to-night  matter  which  has  already  appeared  in  a  published  form. 
Though  I  shall  not  presume  to  transgress  this  regulation,  it 
may  not  be  altogether  foreign  to  my  duty  as  President  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  general  character  of  the  discussion  which 
has  arisen  on  the  first  of  these  subjects,  and  in  which  you  have 
been  called  upon  to  engage. 

As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  for  long  years  past  the  conduct 
and  character  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  have  been 
the  subject  of  severe  and  continuous  criticism.  A  great 
number  of  persons,  whose  motives  I  do  not  wish  to  question^ 
have  been  doing  their  very  best  to  persuade  the  tenantry  them- 
selves, and  the  public  at  large,  that  the  agriculturists  of  the 
South  of  Ireland  are  the  victims  of  unjust  laws,  and  of  methods 
of  procedure  unknown  in  the  sister  kingdom ;  that  by  a  system 
of  wholesale  evictions,  and  the  unremitting  consolidation  of 
farms,  the  occupying  population  of  the  country  has  been  driven 
across  the  Atlantic,  wnife  their  desolated  holdmgs  have  become 
the  pasturage  of  cattle  and  of  sheep;  and  that  all  the  dis- 
content and  disloyalty  which  prevailea  throughout  the  country 
have  been  created  by  these  circumstances.  Into  the  facts  by 
which  these  monstrous  assumptions  arc  refuted  I  will  not  now 
enter.  I  will  simply  note,  m  passing,  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Munster  and 
Connaught  are  practically  identical  with  those  which  exist  in 
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Scotland,  in  England,  and  in  Uio  North  of  IrcUnd :  that  the 
ofUcial  returns  of  tlie  annual  number  of  IrisK  evicttomi  altow 
that  tenants  are  rarely  diepoescweil  except  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  and  that  probably  the  annual  i-nte  of  evictions  does  not 
much  exceed  one  to  eveiy  10,000  acres  of  the  occupied  land  i 
that  the  alleged  extravagant  consolidation  of  farms  ie  an  Absurd 
myth,  09  proved  by  the  eimplu  fact  that  during  the  twelve 
years  from  1850  to  1862  the  nujnber  of  holdings  increased 
instead  of  iliminiebing ;  that  the  emigration  from  thu  oouatry 
consists  almost  entirely  of  labourers,  mechanic«,  tnuJooaeD,  Kod 
the  younger  soua  of  larmere ;  that  convcrdon  of  arable  land 

into  pasturage  is  a  pre '"'"'"  "'-i  tenants  tbcmaelves  bttvo 

inaugurated,  with  a  'V'l-  price  of  cattle  ;  and  that 

with  respect  to  the  disaffection  prcvtuUng  in 

Ireland,  it  haa  becomi-  bat  there  have  been  fewer 

Fenians  detected  in  tht;  [armors  of  Ireland  than  iu 

any  otlier  class  of  the  p  I  that  it  is  froiu  amongst  -, 

the  urban  and  village   ^  f   Ireland   and   of   Great 

Britain   the   insurrection  a    has    proceeded.      But 

though  this  much  may  it  mded  for,  in  opposition  to 

the  popular  view  of  whal  i  land  i|ueet!on,  there  atUl 

remains  the  undoubted  fa^i  agriculture  of  Ireland  is 

not  in  a  satisfactory  conditi,  principal  reason  of  this  is 

the  want  of  skill,  of  capit  ue,  and  industry  amonget 

the  agricultural  class,  Ob     >  r  a  traditional  bajikeruig 

after  a  bit  of  land  in  tn^  minas  ui  those  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  cultivate  it  with  advantage.  It  will  be  urged 
by  others  that  the  one  and  only  reason  is  the  insecurity  of 
■tenure,  I  am  by  no  means  indisposed  to  deny  tliat  inse- 
curity of  tenure  may  be  an  appreciable  cause  of  inferior 
cultivation  in  parts  of  Ireland  ;  but  if  one  fact  Is  more  patent 
in  Ireland  than  another,  it  is  this,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there 
is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  condition  of  unleaaed  lands 
and  those  on  which,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  leases,  or  from  other  causes,  the  pica  of  insecurity  of  tenure 
cannot  be  pretended,  and  that  the  most  hopeless  areas  are 
generally  those  held  by  occupants  in  perpetuity  at  a  low 
rent.  Some  more  universal  causes,  such  as  those  which  I  have 
suggested,  must  be  discovered  therefore  to  account  for  the 
general  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country- 
Admitting,  however,  an  Indisposition  to  grant  leases  on  the 
part  of  some  landlords  to  be  one  of  tlie  palpable  blots  in  our 
agricultural  system,  an  Inquiry  into  the  best  mode  of  oblite- 
rating it  will  he  well  worthy  of  your  attention.  The  most 
obvious  way  to  induce  a  landlord  to  grant  a  lease,  would  be  for 
the  tenaatry  to  refuse  to  cultivate  their  forms  witlwnt  one: 
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t  it  \a  alleged  that  the  comnctilionfor  land  \a  eo  intense  in 
Ireliind,  and  other  mctliodd  or  earning  a  livelihood  so  scanty, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  teuaul  to  stand  out  for  euch  a,  con- 
dition.    Though  tliero  is  some  justice  in  this  argument,  it  lias 
b«CQ  nuahed  beyond  ita  legitimate  limit.     I   believe  thcro  are 
nrj  lew  estates  on  which,  if  the   teuantry  really  evinced  li 
dtnre  for  equiUiblo  leases,  and  were  themselves  in  a  position  to 
'  ir  into  a  contract,  leases  would  be  refused;  but  moat  of  the 
intry  are  unfortunately  either  indifTerent  to  leases  alto- 
;r,  nr  would  only  be  satisfied  with  leases  of  such  s  cha- 
T  OS  would  be  tantamount  to  obtaining  the  fee-simple  of 
(ieUad.     The  next  heat  method   of  overcoming  a  landlord's 
stitation  to  grant  a  lease,  would  be  for  the  tenant  to  make  it 
itialerestto  do  so.     13ut  bitter  experience  has  taught  the 
jKilonIs  that  too  often  the  granting  ot  a  lease  is  destructive  to 
KleuMit,  to  tlie  land,  and  to  himself,  and  that  the  conditions 
.  wi  llie  contract  i>rovo  oltiwether  one-sided,  hopelessly  restriotiug 
tii)  own  freedom,  white  the  tenant  is  able  to  escape  from  oil 
hia  obligations.     Time  will  not  permit  me  to  explain  how  this 
toata  to  pass,  hut  oil  the   practical   ^iculturists  who  are 
\iKteai  very  well  know  that  such  is  the  fact.     Let  us  briefly 
uuoine,  then,  how  those  who  have  undertaken  to  solve  this 
kiuil  uf  (lead  lock  have  proposed  to  deal  with  the  difHculty. 
They  may  he  divided   into   two   categories — thoughtfid  and 
ipoodihle  statesmen,  like  Mr,  Bright,  All'.  Mill,  Mr.   Chi- 
iMt«r  Fortescue,  and  others  who  Iiave  exercised  their  inge- 
r  in  suggesting  remedies   that   are  compatible  with  the 
■BftBoe  of  those  rights  of  property  which  are  the  basis  of 
ation,  and   less  practical  and   more   ambitious   cxperi- 
ta,  whose  simple  remedy  is  to  take  the  land  away  from 
Dt  owners,  and  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  lucky  iodi- 
8  who  may  happen  to  be  in  possession  of  it  at   whatever 
iul  tJieir  projected  Act  of  Parliament  may  pass. 
0  chief  suiigestion  made  by  the  former  class  of  persons 
'B  to  be  llie  creation  iu  Ireland,  with  tlie  assistance  of 
irliameat,  of  an  extensive  body  of  smalt  landowners,  who 
ill  themselves  cultivate  the  fields  they  own ;  in  fact,  a  pea- 
it  proprietory.     Such  was  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Bright, 
1  such  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph  in  which 
Mill  refers  to  the  subjoct  in  hie  recent  letter  to  the  Na- 
kl  AMOciation  of  Dublin.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
iflcaceof  a  large  class  of  sturdy  yoomcn  in  Ireland  would  be 
ll  cnormoufl  advantage  to  the  country.     Nor  would  there  bo 
ij  instiperaldti  difficulties  in  the   way  of  their  introduction, 
wry  year  a  very  largo  area  of  landed  property  jwiases  through 
I  market,  and  if  Government  supplied  the  taoney  for  its 
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purchoBO,  it  miglit  Qoaily  be  colonized  with  tho  dcecription  of 
agriculturist  required.  But  ovon  eoppoeinp  tho  urictBol  diffi- 
culty as  to  where  the  purchase  money  uf  thc^e  Kmall  proper- 
ties, and  tho  capital  necessary  fur  their  cultivation,  arc  to  come 
from,  were  got  over — how  will  you  he  nhle  to  guard  againet 
your  yeoman  or  his  deBcendoiit  eventuftlly  tuniing  into  *  petty 
landlord,  and  playing  pretty  nearly  much  tlie  same  part  in  the 
social  economy  of  the  country  that  the  middleman  did  thirty  yean 
ago?  For,  alter  all,  what  waa  the  middleman  but  an  onlinary 
Irish  fanner  paying  a  fixed  quit-rent,  such  as  Mr.  MiU 
deacribcs,  for  a  term  of  vcars  that  might  fairly  be  expected 
(0  outlast  his  own  and  1  and  which,  therefore,  m 

some  measure,  approac'  a  peqietuity  ?     We  most 

also  consider  a  little  '  might  not   be  danger  of 

the  land  thus  handed  iultivation  of  these  small 

farmers  eventually  dete  )ueh  bad  cultivation,  into 

a  state  of  complete  exi  9  long  as  land  is   rented 

there  exists  some  one  whui  it  is  to  sec  it  done  justice 

to,  but  if  it  is  owned  by  t  -r  you  have   nothing  but 

his  self-control  and  foresi  nd  upon  for  escape  from 

such  a  state  of  things  as  -  bre  tne  potato  failure.      I 

am  afraid  tlie  land  agents  i  will  tell  you  that   thcso 

qualities  arc  hardly   eufficieuu  'eloped  to  afford  a  sati^ 

factory   guarantee   upon  the  t,   and   it   is  more    tbau 

probable  that  if  the  country  Wc  ^ain  to  be  split  up  into  five 
and  eight  acre  farms,  we  should  lapse  into  a  system  of  potato 
culture,  which,  even  now,  is  fur  too  extensively  practised.  Of 
course  the  opposite  opinion  may  be  legitimately  maintained, 
and  as  no  proof  is  possible  we  can  only  decide  between  a  ba- 
lance of  probabilities;  but  it  ia  a  very  significant  fact  that 
M.  do  Lavcrgne,  a  strong  advocate  for  peasant  proprietors  and 
small  farms,  and  probably  the  highest  and  most  impartial  au- 
thority that  could  be  cited,  has  pronounced,  in  a  work  especially 
devoted  to  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  a  strong  opinion 
against  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietory.  There  ia 
one  other  alternative  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  suggested,  but 
which  has  occasionaUy  occurred  to  me,  and  that  is,  not  the 
creation  of  peasant  proprietors,  but  the  acquisition  by  Govern- 
ment of  largo  areas  of  landed  property  at  present  under  pas- 
ture, and  the  settlement  upon  tnem  of  what  I  would  call 
"  Crown  tenants,"  who  should  hold  their  land  on  something 
approaching  to  the  "  ryotwar  "  tenure  of  Tndin,  ihoiigh  under  a 
stricter  control  as  to  its  cultivation  than  is  there  found  neces- 
sary. Such  a  method  of  proceeding  would,  however,  be  very  . 
alien  to  the  principles  on  which  government  is  conducted  in 
Europe,  and  thougn,  perhaps,  calculated  to  improve  the  phy- 
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sical  status  of  the  people^  would  tend^  independently  of  other 
objectionable  consequences,  to  undermine  their  maminess  and 
self-reliance. 

With  regard  to  yarious  schemes  for  the  introduction  into 
Ireland  of  compulsory  leases  at  rents  fixed  by  Parliament^  I 
do  not  propose  to  trouble  you.  They  are  aavocated,  I  have 
no  doubt,  with  the  most  benevolent  intentions,  but  I  differ 
so  completely  from  their  authors,  not  only  as  to  the  first 
principles  of  political  economy,  but  as  to  the  very  meaning 
of  the  terms  ri^ht  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  liberty 
and  tyranny,  that  we  have  no  common  ground  for  discussion 
between  us.  What  arguments  can  I  use  to  a  gentleman  who 
calmly  asserts  that  after  a  man  has  invested  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime  in  the  purchase,  at  its  competition  price^  of  some  landed 
property  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  on  the  security  of 
a  parliamentanr  title,  it  will  be  competent  for  the  legislature  to 
turn  round  on  him  and  say, — It  is  true  you  have  purchased  this 
properly  at  its  market  value  with  the  intention  of  putting  it  to 
its  most  remunerative  uses^  but  we  now  intend  to  restrict  your 
interest  in  it  to  that  of  a  rent-charge.  You  must  immediately 
lease  it  out^  at  a  rent  which  a  valuator  of  our  own  shall  fix,  to 
all  the  tenants  who  happen  to  be  in  occupation  of  it  at  the 
present  moment,  without  reference  to  their  solvency  or  skill, 
for  your  own,  your  son's,  and  it  may  be  your  grandson's  lifetime, 
though  the  tenants  in  whose  favour  we  create  this  novel 
interest  shall  have  the  right  to  sell  it,  under  your  nose,  to 
the  highest  bidder  who  may  choose  to  beggar  himself  and  you 
by  buying  it."  Yet  such  are  the  arrangements  gravely  advocated 
in  many  respectable  Irish  newspapers,  without  apparently  the 
consciousness  that  there  is  anything  unjust  or  even  unusual 
in  the  proposition ;  and,  what  is  more  amusing,  the  advocates 
of  this  method  of  procedure  are  the  very  persons  who  contend 
that  dealings  in  land  should  be  as  little  controlled  by  the 
legislature  as  dealings  in  butter.  I  may  be  told  that  the 
purchasers  of  property  under  the  Estates  Court  are  a  small 
minority,  and  that  they  are  in  an  exceptional  category  as 
compared  with  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland.  In  the 
first  place,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  more 
than  one  third  of  the  present  landholders  oi  Ireland  are  recent 
purchasers  of  estates  under  these  very  conditions ;  and,  in  the 
second,  the  very  contention  that  a  difference  exists  in  the 
inviolability  of  a  title  derived  from  this  source  and  that  which 
rests  on  prescription,  or  ordinary  deeds  of  sale,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  impossibility  of  arguing  with  those  who 
support  it. 

Unfortunately  the  unreasonableness   of   these  views  does 
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not  render  their  agitittion  the  less  mischicTone.  The  one 
thing  which  the  country  stands  in  need  of  is  cnpitat,  and  the 
eense  of  inae  ri(y  engendered  by  such  proceedings  is  inenm- 
patiblo  with  e  inveatment  of  capital.  The  difloronc*  in  iho 
rate  of  interesi  between  a  first  charge  on  an  Irish  property  and 
that  on  a  landed  estate  in  England  is  graduallj  min^  b>  mora 
tlmn  one  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  the  Irii'h  people  {for  the 
loss  ultimately  falls  upon  the  nation  at  larf,^!)  piti^  for  the  folly 
of  a  knot  of  agitators  a  unique  tax  of  ecvorof  millions  a  year. 
But  not  only  ia  capital  not  being  invested,  capital  is  actunlly 
heing  withdrawn  from  the  country.  Like  a»y  other  |>prsoa 
irietor  is  often  compelled 


itc  with  the  asiiatnnce  of 
,st  few  months,  1  know, 
tendency  has  been  bIiowq 
igea  on  Irish  property  to 
i  neiRhbonrhood  of  xntne 
10  were  on   the  point  of 

in  trade  in  the  ptuchosa 
been  deterred  from  doing 
)f  the  country,  and,  as  » 

neighbourhood  with  the 
c  distributed  among  their 

ligence  were  I  to  waste 


mgaged  in  basineas, 
to  develop  the  rennn 
borrowed  mor* 
from  truBtwoi 
on  the  part  ot  mosc 
call  them  in ;  nay,  more, 
of  our  Northern  towns,  gi 
investing  the  forlnnoe  the 
of  property  in  their  native 
BO  by  the  unsatisfactory 
conBcqucncc,  will  enrich 
^vcalth  they  would  more  \ 
fcHow-countrvmen. 

It  would  be  to  insult  your 
-''°B  *''^  mode  ii 
lunity  arc  afrccted  by  the  increase  of  prico  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  this  outward  drain  of  our  slowly-accumulating 
wealth.  All  the  vital  energies  of  the  country  arc  more  or  leas 
arrested  by  these  and  similar  influences.  Fcnianism  and 
agitation  (for  the  one  is  the  offspring  of  the  other)  have  cora- 
hmeJ  to  paralyse  the  retail  trade  of  the  towns  and  villages 
in  one  half  of  the  island,  to  demoralise  the  industry  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  agricultural  classes,  to  discourage  the  enterprise 
of  our  Southern  manufactures,  and  to  cripple  the  landed  pro- 
prietors in  their  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  country* 
while  Irish  patriotism  itself,  the  crown  and  flower  of  the 
national  character,  has  become  the  synonym  of  whatever  is 
extravagant  and  impracticable. 

With  regard  to  tho  subject  of  emigration  it  is  not  neceasiiry 
that  I  shoidd  trouble  you,  I  have  already  published  my  Tiew 
of  the  candies  which  han'  l•^^'^t^^'\l.l.l■>\  ii,  and  of  the  light  in 
which  wc  mnrt  bfl  r"""-'  .'-.-  il'"'I  if-  It  if  t"ie  thos" 
opinions  have  hetti  mtwfi  mUrft^rmmi^,  and  I  am  aocnaed  oi 
being  blind  t*>  the  wwny  ^uhtumy  eoxifequencea  wmch  m»at 
follow  firoBa  tuch  m  ouifhw  ^  lh«  yo^isAvm ;   *»^t  in  the 
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ereHence  of  Bimh  aa  audience  u  HiaB,  I  need  not  defend  myeeU 
om  suoh  iintiutatione. 

I  therefore  puis  on  to^  the  last  aolgeot  with  respeet  to  which 
I  need  trouble  yoa — viz.,  the  ixreaent  condition  and  fotarii 
proepecta  ol  the  mannfactoring  intereete  in  Ireland.  Even 
upon  thia  topo  I  need  not  my  more  than  afew  worda.  I  hav0 
alwaTa  eameetlj  Contended  that  it  is  on  the  deyelopment  ol 
our  mdustrial  energies  that  the  fntnre  inroq>eri1^  ot  Ireland 
will  depend.  Any  country  solely  deyoted  to  agndulture  must 
neeesstufily  be  the  qport  of  its  climate^  and  a  prosperity  depen- 
dent upon  such  a  climate  as  ours  will  inevitably  be  pre^ 
carious.    I  may  be  told  that,  as  we  have  no  coal  or  mm,  httle 

1>rogre86  can  be  esepected  in  this  direction;  but  the  thousand 
ooms  of  Ulster,  the  growing  splendours  of  the  streets  of  this 
great  town,  the  enormous  additions  to  its  docks  which  have 
been  just  con^leted,  and  the  frames  of  three  of  the  laimst 
iron  vessels  that  have  ever  been  built  in  the  United  Kingoom, 
which  lately  towered  beside  its  wharves,  return  a  triumphant 
refutation  to  so  discouraging  a  suggestion.  Surely  if  Ulster, 
beneath  her  sullen  skies  ana  the  rude  bluster  of  her  northern 
winds,  has  learned  to  make  her  rugged  territorjr  the  home  of 
So  much  manufacturing  and  agricultural  prosperity  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  results  are  forbidden  to  the 
more  genial  and  fairer  featured  South. 

I  lulve  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  my  task,  and  I  feel 
even  more  painfully  than  I  did  at  its  commencement  how  im- 
perfectly I  have  discharged  it.  I  can  only  plead  in  extenuation 
of  my  deficiencies  that  it  was  with  some  reluctance  I  originallv 
consented  to  fill  the  honourable  position  in  which  your  kind- 
ness has  placed  me,  and  that  circumstances  which  have  oc- 
curred since  I  undertook  its  duties  have  rendered  me  still  more 
unfitted  for  it.  In  consequence  of  the  narrow  limits  of  my 
acquirements,  I  have  been  compelled  to  confine  my  observa- 
tions to  a  few  vexed  questions  of  a  purely  Irish  character,  and, 
as  a  consequence^  I  lear  I  may  have  hazarded  opinions  dis- 

? leasing  to  many  who  have  been  good  enough  to  listen  to  me. 
?o  such  I  wish  especially  to  tender  my  acknowledgments  for 
the  attention,  patience,  and  courtesy  with  which  they  have 
honoured  me.  They  now  have  a  pleasanter  prospect  before 
them.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  gifted 
with  special  knowledge,  will  during  the  week  inaugurate  dis- 
cussions, not  only  on  the  topics  I  have  glanced  at  so  imper- 
fectly, but  on  many  others  of  scarcelv  less  importance.  Under 
the  presidencv  of  such  persons  as  Judge  O'Hagan,  Dr.  Andrews, 
the  Master  of  the  Bolis,  Sir  James  Simpson,  and  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  it  is  impossible  but  that  progress  will  be  made  in  ar- 
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riving  at  a  satisfactory  understanding  on  many  of  the  points  to 
which  it  has  been  arranged  your  attention  should  be  called^ 
and  I  am  mclined  to  think  that  this  Congress  will  be  especially 
prolific  in  much  practical  good  to  this  country.  Within  the 
calmer  atmosphere  which  surrounds  your  deliberationa^  many 
of  those  subjects  which  cannot  be  debated  in  the  newspapers  or 
on  the  plauorm  without  kindling  a  storm  of  popular  passion 
will  be  more  temperately  handled  by  those  who^  from  a  habit 
of  philosophical  inquiry^  and  the  innate  spirit  of  impartiality 
it  breeds,  are  able  to  disentangle  the  subject-matter  of  a  con- 
troversy from  all  extraneous  complications^  and  to  reduce  its 
issues  to  such  a  simplicity  of  expression  as  greatly  to  enhance 
the  chances  of  a  unanimous  decision.  Should  you  indeed 
succeed  in  lighting  our  path  through  the  shadowv  intricades 
which  now  surround  the  social  progress  of  Ireland^  a  gratefn^^ 
nation  will  long  remember  your  auspicious  visit  to  its  shores 
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ON  every  former  occasion  the  Council  has  enjoyed  the  signal 
advantage  of  hearing  its  views  expounded^  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  narrated^  by  its  illustrious  Presi- 
dent^  Cord  Brougham^  who  still  indeed  holds  the  office^*  but  is 
for  the  first  time  compelled  by  increasing  age  and  infirmity  to 
absent  himself  from  our  Congress*  Whfle  feeling  deeply  that 
nothing  could  supply  the  place  of  the  orations  which  have 
^ear  by  year  commanded  the  applause  of  all^  the  Council  has 
judged  it  fitting  that  some  record  should  be  laid  before  the 
members  of  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year  in  some  of 
the  social  questions  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  has^  therefore^  ordered  the  preparation  of  the 
following  Address. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  an  eloquent  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Association^  last  year^  at  Manchester,  by  Mr.  Dudley 
Field,  speaking  from  the  chair  of  the  International  Section,  in 
favour  of  the  promulgation  of  an  international  code,  and  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  by  us  to  commence  this  great  work. 
In  accordance  with  that  suggestion  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Council^  and  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in 
drawing  up  the  outlines  of  a  code.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
indeed,  that  a  subject  ranging  over  so  many  and  diverse  topics 
could  be  wholly  dealt  with  in  a  few  months,  especially  by 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  Bar,  tne  demands 
upon  whose  time  are  great ;  but  the  portions  of  the  outline 
already  in  print  (on  which  a  report  will  be  made  to  our  Inter- 
national Section)  afford  a  good  earnest  for  the  speedy  comple- 
tion of  the  task.  The  death  of  one  of  the  foreign  members  of 
the  committee.  Professor  Mittermaier,  of  Heidelberg,  an 
enlightened  philosopher  as  well  as  a  great  jurist,  is  deeply 


•  The  office,  that  is,  of  President  of  the  Council,  to  which  Lord 
Brougham  was  permanently  appointed,  in  1859,  by  resolution  of  that 
body. 
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regretted  by  the  Council.  He  had  been  a  corretponding  mein« 
ber  of  the  Association  since  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  and 
had  often  testified  his  warm  interest  in  its  proceedings.  There 
is,  however,  no  fear  of  able  assistance  being  withhefi  from  the 
committee  in  any  civilized  state ;  in  all  the  benefit  of  drawing 
closer  the  bond  of  international  relationship  is  felt  year  by  year 
more  strongly ;  and  the  solution  of  such  questions  as  the  extra- 
dition of  criminals,  international  oopyrifht  and  coinage,  and 
other  minor  matters  of  dispute,  can  no  longer  be  left  to  the 
caprice  of  conventions,  but  should  be  embodied  in  the  perma- 
nence of  a  code.  The  first-mentioned  subject  has  again  been 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament|  and  still  awaits  a  wsiABr 
factory  settlement ;  the  Council  thereforei  repeats  the  >affl0S- 
tion  made  last  year,  that  a  system  of  international  extradincm 
for  non-political  ofiences  mi^t,  to  obviate  the  just  jealooay  of 
0iiy  interference  with  the  right  of  asylum,  be  gouded  by  a 
provision  that  the  prisoner  so  given  up  should  be  withm  a 
certain  time  put  on  his  trial  bdEore  the  tribunal  of  hit  own 
country,  for  tne  ofience  alleged  against  him  at  the  time  of  hu 
extradition,  and  for  no  other,  and  that,  failing  the  fulfilment  of 
these  conditions,  the  State  that  had  given  him  up  should  have 
the  right  to  reclaim  him.  Further,  that  a  high  c^ieer  of 
state  might  be  constituted,  before  whom  the  primd  facie 
evidence  of  guilt  in  such  oases  should  be  laid,  for  his  opinion 
whether  the  charge  was  bond  fide  made,  or  &bricated  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  possession  of  the  alleged  criminaL  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  decisions  of  such  an  officer,  under 
the  express  provisions  of  an  international  code,  would  be 
invoked  with  as  much  good  faith,  and  received  with  as  great 
confidence  by  foreign  nations,  as  those  of  Prize  Courts. 

The  regulations  recently  issued  from  the  Colonial  Office  for 
the  guidance  of  governors  of  colonies,  and  officers  acting  under 
them,  when  extreme  necessity  may  require  the  establishment 
of  martial  law,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  evils 
which  were  loudly  complwied  of  at  our  last  Congress.  The 
example  of  Jamaica,  though  the  most  flagrant,  was  by  no 
means  the  first,  of  the  arbitrary  exercise  m  our  colonies  of 
powers  long  disused,  and  never  Icffal  except  by  authority  (tf 
Parliament,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Tne  unconstitutional 
illusion  which  had  seemed  to  prevail  among  some  governors, 
that  they  possessed  the  prerogative  of  proclaiming  martial  law 
at  pleasure,  was  commented  on  in  a  paper*  read  to  the  Asso- 
ciation XQt  1862,  in  which  it  was  strongly  urged  that  some 

*  On  tho  Power  of  the  Crown  and  its  Bepresentatives  to  proclaim 
Martial  L*w.    By  G.  W.  Ilastings.    Trans.,  1862,  p.  200, 
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instructions  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  at  once  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  step  wnich  was  unfortunately  delayed 
until  calamitous  events  had  rendered  the  interference  impera- 
tive. The  high  authority  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  has 
since  declared  the  illegality  of  the  practice,  and  it  majr  be 
assumed  that  for  the  future  martial  law  will  never  be  prodauned 
in  any  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  except  as  the  last  and  legiti* 
mate  resource  against  armed  rebellion,  and,  when  proclaimed, 
be  exercised  with  due  regard  to  those  principles  (quite  apart 
from  technical  procedure)  which  form  the  basis  of  all  law, 
being  inherent  in  the  nature  of  justice. 

Passing  on  to  the  Municipal  Law  Section  of  our  first  depart- 
ment, the  Council  has  to  observe  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
memorial  addressed  by  it  last  year  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, a  Roval  Commission  was  issued  to  consider  whether  a 
digest  of  the  law  of  England  is  practicable  and  expedient. 
This  Commission  has  reported  in  favour  of  the  preparation  of 
some  specimen  portions  of  a  digest,  which  is  so  far  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  the  principle  for  which  the  Council  contended, 
that  of  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  imwieldy  bulk  of  our 
law  into  a  reasonable  compass,  appears  to  be  conceded.  But 
the  step  proposed  to  be  taxen  certainly  falls  far  short  of  what 
is  required — nay,  of  what  has  already  been  done  under  similar 
conditions.  A  penal  code  has  been  enacted  for  India ;  a  civil 
code  (not  a  mere  digest  of  judicial  decisions,  but  a  code 
embodying  the  whole  substantive  law)  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  that  country  by  Lord  Romilly  and  other  distinguished 
lawyers,  and  a  portion  of  it  has  been  actually  published ;  the 
State  of  New  York  is  in  possession,  through  the  disinterested 
exertions  of  our  feUow-member,  Mr.  Dudley  Field,  of  a  series 
of  five  codes,  embracing  in  its  political,  civil,  penal,  and  pro- 
cedure divisions  the  complete  jurisprudence  of  the  State; 
compiled  from  English  statutes,  maxims,  and  decisions,  impreg- 
nated with  English  politv,  but  presenting  the  loose  materids 
of  English  law  in  a  conaensed  and  philosophical  shape.  The 
old  plea  that  it  is  impossible  to  codify  our  law  must  be  con- 
sidered at  an  end,  seeing  that  the  impossible  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  it  only  remains  to  overcome  the  reluctance  to  move 
m  the  right  direction,  and  England  may  in  a  few  years  obtain 
the  inestimable  advantage  which  America  has  already  realised. 
The  most  certain  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  is  the 
education  of  public  opinion  on  the  question,  and  the  Council 
therefore  (witn  the  leave  of  Mr.  Dudley  Field)  authorized 
some  nine  months  since  the  publication  in  a  pamphlet  form  of 
the  preface  to  the  New  York  Civil  Code,  which  contains  an 
exhaustive  argument  in  favour  of  the  codification  of  law. 
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IS'ot  lew  imporlaiU,  and  iDtleed  proliminanr  to  the  preporatioi 
of  n  cckIc,  IB  tlie  quctstiuu  of  the  rcorcuue^tton  of  oar  tribiiiiHlt. 
The  firnt  step  tukcii  townnlo  the  Nvw  York  Code  %viis  tliu 
abolition  of  thu  anificial  dialinctioa  betw«ca  law  aod  equity, 
aiiti  of  forms  of  action,  and  llie  cslabtishment  of  n  single  court 
of  justice  before  which  any  person  aggrieved  might  state  hia 
wrong  ami  demand  tho  appropriate  remedy.  The  current  of 
]egi<<ktion  in  thid  ooiintry  tends  steadily  in  the  same  direction : 
already  the  courts  of  common  law  have  boca  armed  with 
equitable  powers,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  odinita  mv4  voce 
evidence,  and  tries  an  issue  of  fact  by  a  jury.  I'hU  tMsimilation 
of  procedure  necessarilj  '"^-  '■-  •»--  inquiry.  Why  should  two 
separate  sets  of  courts  to  do  too  same  buHineaaf 

The  work  of  the  com  inals  was  taken  up  by  tbe 

Qovemment  during  ,  in  a  Bill  which    aiiood 

to  unite  the  Courts  ui  ivorce,  and  Probate,  after 

a  plan  very  similar  to  ..  it  our  York  Congress  ia 

1864,  and  fully  explaiiiv^  sr  read  to   tbe  society  ia 

the  following  November."  wa^  withdrawn;  but  ilia 

reaaons  for  the  change  a  ghty  to  allow  ita  furtber- 

poetponemeut ;  and  it  mil.  ;  considered  whether  tha 

eeparation  of  the  three  Sup  -ts  of  Common  Law,  with 

all  its  iDconvenienceSj  can  oe  litted  to  continue.     It  u 

evident  that  the  present  systi  i  the  exigencies  of  eociet^< 

have  long  outgrown,  leads  t  t  waste  of  judiiual  forct^' 

and  the  demand  for  additional  juu^t.^  will  jirobably  be  met  by 
a  readjustment  of  the  exiatiug  machinery  of  justice.  The 
example  of  the  county  courts  shows  the  benefits  of  unity  of 
jurisdiction,  and  in  all  changes  that  may  be  made  this  end 
should  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  In  reference  to  these  courts, 
the  County  Court  Amendment  Act  of  last  seasion  gives  impor- 
tant extension  to  their  powers,  and  removes  many  obstacles  to 
tlie  employment  of  their  agency  in  the  recovery  of  debt  and  in 
the  redress  of  wrongs,  where  resort  to  them  has  been  hitherto 
prevented  by  technical  or  accidental  circumstances.  The 
increased  stringency  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  judge's 
certificate  can  entitle  iho  plaintiff  to  costs  will  act  powerfully 
in  sending  to  the  County  Courts  causes  now  often  prosecuted  at 
Westminster. 

The  Bill  of  the  Attorney-General  to  amend  the  Bankrupt 
Law  was  withdrawn ;  and,  looking  to  the  differences  of  opinion 
Btill  existing  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  that  further  inquiry 
nod  discussion  have  thus  been  secured.     This  Bill  more  nearly 

*  On  ft  now  Coart  of  Civil  Law  Jarisdictioii.    By  G.  W- 
Trans.,  1864,  p,  300. 
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approached  the  measure  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation nine  years  since  than  did  an^  of  its  predecessors^  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  principle  then  propounded  by  lis 
has  steadily  made  way  with  the  legislatare.  It  was  once  more 
affirmed  at  the  Manchester  Congress  last  year  that  the  credi- 
tors of  an  insolvent  debtor  are  entitled  to  uie  exclusive  control 
of  his  estate^  and  that  they  should  be  left  to  realise  it  in  the 
way  most  profitable  to  themselves.  The  punishment  of  fraud 
should  be  left  to  the  criminal  courts^  ana  any  litigation  that 
may  arise  during  the  process  of  winding  up  an  estate  should  be 
dedt  with  by  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals^  superior  and  local 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  law  that  exists  in  Scotland^  to  the 
entire  satbraction  of  the  people,  and  such^  with  modifications 
and  improvements^  should  be  llie  law  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  subject  of  Charitable  Endowment  has  several  times 
occupied  tne  attention  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Law 
Amendment  Society^  and  in  1859  Yice-Chancellor  Wood  gave 
his  high  authority  m  favour  of  a  sweei)iiig  alteration  in  the 
existi^  law.*  Opinions  are  much  dividra  on  the  question, 
some  being  as  strongly  in  favour  of  enlai^ng  the  power  of 
testamentary  disposition  as  the  Yice-Chancellor  is  for  restrict- 
ing it.  But  it  seems  clear  that  measures  should  be  taken  for 
the  more  facile  alienation  of  land  held  by  charities,  as  well  as 
for  better  securing  the  public  interest  in  the  administration  of 
charitable  funds.  Sir  James  Shuttleworth,  at  our  last  meet- 
ing, renewed  his  proposal  made  many  years  since  for  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  charities  in  connexion  with 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hare,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, explained  the  principles  on  which  the  administration  of 
charitable  funds  should  be  based.  An  attempt  was  made 
during  the  past  session  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  vast 
charity  estates  within  the  metropolitan  area,  which  at  present 
seriously  obstruct  public  improvement  in  more  than  one  way. 
With  this  object,  a  Bill,  under  the  short  title  of  "  Sites  for 
Labourers'  Dwellings,"  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Hare,  and  printed 
early  in  the  session.  The  main  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
enable  constructors  of  industrial  dwellings  to  obtain  sites 
either  in  fee  or  on  lease,  on  the  estates  thus  held  in  mort- 
main. In  dealing  with  such  estates,  as  the  produce  of  all  such 
property  is  well  known,  the  price  or  rent  to  be  paid  by  the 
constructors  could  be  readily  settled,  under  the  authority  of 
the   Charity  Commissioners  or  with  some  other  mediatorial 

•  Charitable  Trusts.      By  Vico-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Pago   Wood. 
Tram.,  1859,  p.  184. 
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eonctioB,  and  the  whole  cxpoDKS  of  inquiry  and  conteii 
between  dtc  purchasers  and  venJore  or  letaors  vroulil  be 
avoided.  The  Bill  was  placed  iu  the  hands  of  XCr.  Hughei, 
and  brought  under  the  attention  df  other  metropolibui  mem- 
bers, but  the  buainevii  of  the  seeeiou  prevented  uiything  from 
being  effectually  done  in  the  matter.  Some  eiForta  wore  sin 
made  to  obtain  an  accurate  return,  or,  if  poeable,  a  plan, 
shon-ing  the  quantity  of  bod  in  tlic  motropolitan  area  bcfoD^ 
ing  to  charitiea  and  otherwise  in  mortmain,  but  the  attempi 
was  not  Bucccseful  fur  the  same  cau(^c0. 

A  useful  Act,  "  to  remove  tiome  defects  in  the  ailniiiuatr^ 
tion  of  the  criminal  law."*  has  uboliohed  the  hardship  wbich 
pkced   poor  and  iinfri*  ^n  at  a  disadvoatiu^  on 

their  trial.     The  expcn  tneases  whom  a  pnaoner 

may  wish  to  call  ma^  e  allowed  by  the    Ooart, 

which  may  also  in  cert  the  prosecutor  to  reim- 

burso  an  accused  pereo  tal.  the  costs  incurred  in 

hia  defence.      The  rest  ,ho    admieaibility   of    evi- 

dence, both  in  civil  and  a  e#,  which  have  mora  than 

once  been  condemned  at  our  "  «,  atitl  cniitlnue  to  be  the 

law,  but  it  is  probable  that         «        g  opinion  will  soon  com- 

Eel  the  extension  of  Lord  mgii  n's  legislation,  which  hw 
ccn  found  bo  signally  benencial. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  first  visit  of  this  Aesoclation  to 
Ireland,  in  I66I,  the  Irish  convict  system,  as  established  and 
administered  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  commanded  the  ai1mira~ 
tion  of  our  members.  Our  endeavours  to  obtain  its  introduc- 
tion into  England,  in  the  face  of  persistent  opposition,  were  at 
length  crowned  ivith  success,  and  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kini^dom  now  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  convict  treatment 
liased  on  enlightened  principles,  and  carried  out  with  an  cquaj 
regard  to  penal  justice  and  the  improvement  of  tlie  crimiaal. 
If  anything  could  add  to  the  satisfaction  with  which  the 
(Jouncil  regards  the  firm  stand  made  by  the  Association,  in 
lSf)3,  against  tho  attempt  to  renew  the  transportation  By»- 
tem,  with  all  its  waste  and  inefliciency,  as  well  as  its  horrors, 
it  would  be  the  fear,  caused  by  recent  statements  in  the  news- 
papers, that  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  system  still  linger 
in  Western  Australia.  It  would  be  well  if  those  who  so 
strongly  urged  on  the  Association  the  excellence  of  that  con- 
vict colony  would  now  come  forward  and  disprove  these  allega- 
tions; but  no  doubt  the  matter  will  be  fully  investigated  by 
the  (.Tovcmment,  and,  if  needfid,  he  bronght  under  the  notice 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  exposure  may  be  useful,  as 

'  30  &  31  Viofe,  cap.  36. 
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affording  one  more  example  of  the  evils  inherent  in  a  oonTiet 
colony^  which  is^  in  truthj  nothing  but  a  huge  prison,  managed 
at  a  distance  of  many  thousand  miles,  far  from  supervision  of 
Oovemment  and  the  oontrol  of  public  opinion,  and,  conse- 
quently, peculiarly  liable  to  the  growth  of  abuses.  Nor 
does  such  an  establishment  possess,  to  balance  these  draw- 
backs, a  single  advantage  wnich  cannot  be  quite  as  easily 
obtained  by  a  properly  oi^^anised  convict  system  at  home. 
This  has  been  proved  by  the  success  of  the  Irish  convict 
system,  which,  in  its  probationary  stages  and  gradual  release, 
gives  at  once  security  to  the  public,  and  the  best  chance  for 
the  criminid.  Its  adoption  in  England  has  been  followed  by 
results  as  satisfactory  as  those  observed  in  Ireland,  the  diminu- 
tion, according  to  the  last  official  report,  in  the  number  of 
oonvicts,  and  especially  in  the  number  of  re-convictions,  being 
very  marked  since  1863.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  Ean 
of  Carnarvon  the  same  principles  of  administration  were  intro- 
duced into  Winchester  jail ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Prisons'  Act,  the  system  will  become 
uniform  throughout  the  counties  of  England.  It  may  be 
anticipated  ihat  a  similar  benefit  will  be  conferred  on  Ireland ; 
for  the  present  Chief  Secretary,  who  has  always  taken  an 
enlightened  interest  in  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  has 
already  announced  that  he  has  prepared,  and  will  introduce 
next  Session,  a  Bill  to  improve  the  county  and  borough  jails  of 
Ireland.  The  Belfast  jail,  as  the  Council  is  informed,  is  a 
favourable  exception,  but  as  a  rule,  the  state  of  the  prisons 
referred  to  is  considered  by  the  Inspectors-Qeneral  to  be  un- 
satisfactory, and  it  is  desirable  that  a  measure  like  the  English 
Prisons'  Aot  should  be  passed  into  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
its  provisions  will  embody  all  the  recent  improvements  in 
prison  discipline,  and  that,  above  all,  an  eye  wul  be  kept  on 
the  importance  of  making  prison  labour  productive  ana  not 
merely  penaL  As  the  Irish  convict  system  has  been  made  a 
model  for  that  of  England  and  other  countries,  it  would  be 
well  that  her  county  jails  should  also  prove  exemplary.  The 
Chief  Secretary  has,  indeed,  already  intimated  that  he  is 
prepared  to  deal  with  one  flagrant  evil  in  the  Irish  prisons — 
the  detention  of  lunatics  therein,  which  has  hitherto  been 
neglected  by  successive  governments.  In  the  report  of  the 
Inspectors-General  for  1865,  a  harrowing  picture  is  drawn  of 
the  condition  of  these  unhappy  beings,  and  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  their  presence  upon  the  prison  discipline.  In  that  year 
there  were  796  lunatics  committed  to  the  jails,  not  as  insane 
criminals,  but  simply  as  dangerous  to  society.  Lord  Mayo 
has  announced  his  mtention  to  remove  this  blot  on  humanity 
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and  our  civilisation,  by  transferring  these  lunatics  to  asylm 
in  which  they  may  be  properly  treated. 

But  even  the  best  system  for  the  treatment  of  criminals 
of  less  importance  than  the  primary  prevention  of  crime.  T 
reformatory  school^  wherever  fairly  tried,  has  been  a  gn 
success  in  cutting  off  the  supply  of  adult  criminals.  Indnstri 
schools,  which  arc  intended,  oy  applying  a  similar  treatme 
to  slighter  offences  and  still  younger  offenders,  to  dimini 
the  s^eam  nearer  its  source,  are  not  in  England  so  efficient 
numerous  as  they  might  be.  But  the  grand  remedy  lies 
the  ragged  school,  which  cuts  up  the  evil  at  its  root,  by  r 
claiming  the  class  from  which  young  thieves  and  vagrants  m 
bred.  There  was  no  warmer  supporter  of  institutions  of  tb 
nature  than  the  late  chairman  of  our  reformatory  sectioi 
Mr.  B.  G.  Hanbury,  whose  loss  the  Association  Ims  bad  i 
deplore  since  the  last  Congress. 

The  increase  of  vagrancy  has  caused  the  attention  of  Boik 
of  Guardians  in  many  counties  to  be  turned  to  the  exceDei 
plan  invented  by  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  for  its  suppression.  I 
will  again  explain  his  system  to  the  reformatory  section,  aa 
it  is  hoped  tnat  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  the  unio 
throughout  the  kingdom  will  have  tne  effect  of  at  once  f 
curing  relief  to  honest  poverty,  and  of  extinguishing  all  exca 
for  the  encouragement  of  beggars. 

The  urgent  necessity  that  exists  to  provide  educational  faci 
ties  for  outcast  and  destitute  children,  who  swarm  in  all  c 
large  towns,  and  arc  the  spawn  from  which  crime  and  disei 
are  bred,  induced  the  Council  in  the  last  spring  to  send 
deputation  to  the  Government,  representing  the  expedien 
of  relaxing,  in  the  case  of  ragged  schools,  the  existing  rales  w; 
respect  to  certificated  teachers  and  money  grants.  If  t 
application  shall  have  proved  unsuccessful,  it  will  afford 
additional  argument,  if  any  were  needed,  in  favour  of  1 
establishment  of  some  national  system  which  shall  secure  1 
primary  education  of  every  child  in  the  community.  T 
JPrivy  Council  sj^stem,  which  pours  out  its  grants  to  those  w 
can  pay  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  and  denies  help 
the  classes  which  need  it  most,  can  hardly  continue  in  the  fi 
of  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  Manchester  Education  Socie 
and  other  similar  bodies.  Legislation  on  this  subject  I 
become  an  imperious  necessity,  and  there  is  no  question  whi 
more  demands  the  immediate  and  searching  attention  of  1 
Association.  The  Bill  introduced  by  the  late  President  of  c 
Education  Department,  Mr.  Austin  Bruce,  perished  in  1 
crush  of  parliamentary  business  at  the  close  of  the  session,  I 
considerable  advances  have  nevertheless  been  made  in  the  ri{ 
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direction.  A  recent  minute  of  the  Privy  Council  has  modified 
the  disastrous  effect  of  the  Revised  Code  on  the  future  supply 
of  pupil  teachers ;  but  the  great  step  has  been  in  the  enact- 
ments for  the  extension  of  those  Factory  Acts  which  were 
passed  after  so  arduous  a  struggle  by  the  exertions  of  our  late 
President^  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Those  beneficent  measures^ 
which  may  fairly  claim  to  rank  as  a  discovery  in  the  science  of 
legislation^  have  given  health  and  happiness  to  millions  of  our 
manufacturing  population,  and  have  averted  from  the  com- 
munity the  curse  that  once  seemed  impending  over  it,  the 
existence  of  a  great  wealth  based  on  ignorance  and  suffering. 
The  application  of  the  educational  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Acts  to  children  engaged  generally  in  handicrafts  by  the 
Workshop  Regulation  Act  of  last  session  will  extend  these 
signal  benefits  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will 
forcibly  protect  against  the  temptations  of  the  labour  market 
those  who  would  be  otherwise  thrown  ignorant  and  degraded 
on  the  hands  of  the  next  generation.  This  Act,  if  it  be 
adequately  administered,  will  do  much ;  but  it  will  not  do  all, 
nor  nearly  all,  that  is  required.  The  Council  reiterates  that  a 
compulsory  primary  education,  which  shall  leave  no  child  in 
this  free  and  Christian  land  widiout  the  elements  of  knowledge, 
can  alone  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

The  Commission  on  Middle  Class  Schools,  issued  in  com- 
pliance with  the  representation  made  to  Lord  Palmerston  by 
the  Association,  is  still  engaged  in  its  inquiries.  The  Com- 
missioners have  turned  theu*  attention  to  the  scanty  provision 
for  the  higher  education  of  girls,  since  mftny  enoowments 
intended  originally  for  both  sexes  have  been  diverted  to 
the  use  of  boys  only.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
opening  of  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  to  girls  has  sue* 
ceeded  so  well  that  those  in  the  university  who  were  most 
opposed  to  the  innovation  now  acknowledge  its  utility.  In 
respect  both  to  boys  and  girls,  the  results  of  these  examinations 
have  been  to  encourage  solid  learning  in  schools,  and  to 
diminish  showy  and  superficial  acquirements. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  philosophy  of  civilization  which  is  so 
rapidly  accumulating  the  materials  for  a  true  scientific  induc- 
tion, or  which  is  making  such  progress  in  its  practical  applica- 
tion to  hiunan  improvement,  as  is  the  science  of  public  nealth. 
In  this  respect  we  can  look  back  on  the  past  history  of  our 
country,  and  feel  assured  that  much  has  been  done  by  progres- 
sive legislation  and  increased  knowledge  for  the  diminution 
of  suffering  and  degradation.  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  the  latePresidcnt  of  our  Health  Department,  Dr.  Farr,  of 
the  Registration  Office,  that  nothing  so  well  deserved  the 
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•ttention  of  th«  Saltan  of  Trakty  uul  the  VieerDy  of  Egypt 
on  their  recent  visit  lu  the  great  l%ci  thst  EngUnd.  which  wu 
^o  ravage*!  b)f  th(i  jJaiiuc  th»l  m.w  priTTi  on  the  Kastj  u  fret 
{run  that  peetllenoc,  tnd  haa  learaod  tti  diiUTu  the  cholen  of 
ita  malignancy.  Vet  ia  one  pwiab  io  Southwark,  in  tbo  jean 
16^5  and  1663— »Dd  this  u  only  ■  ^weimrn  of  other  iwriflhei 
fend  other  ^earo — a  fourth  of  tho  whole  probable  popuUtiaQ  » 
r«S>:<tcrctl  in  the  [larisli  book*  m  boried— dewl  of  the  rtwnie. 
But  tliu  Kanitary  iioproTcnient  which  hu  nmovod  thew  tv- 
riblo  viMtnlioiis  irill  ttrove,  ii  Maloiuly  punoed,  equaUv'  «ffio»- 
cious  asaiost  olhvr  diseases.  Tbtn  »  no  reason  why  ■nwU- 
pox  »nd  raany  forma  oi  "  "      "  not  be  bunahed  from  our 

shores   aa   completely   <  aio   which   oar  ancestor* 

thought  iueTitable.     It  Je  that  popular  prejmliee 

oboulJ  have  stood  in  t  ifflcicnt  nystem  trf  Tacda** 

tiott,  tho  weapon  whi  :  has  pat  io  our  hanib  in 

the  destruction  of  one  o.  vs  of  onr  ne*.     Aa  Aot* 

has  |iua«cd  in  the  last  acs 


5  vKccinaiion  eompulnorr, 
■cssful  performaiico  of  the 


and  oil'eriwj?  a  premium  i  

operation,  under  the  suj)!  inspeeton.     But  the  pt^ 

Tisions  enacted  are  far  from  ■  ctory.     The  remuncratidn 

to  thu  medical  profession  is  p  i  below  the  worth  of  the 

labour,  and  yet  that  labour  is  -  i  compulsory.  The  eatfi. 
dence  of  those  who  can  oloi  jntly  work  the  Act,  ts  not 

likely  to  be  obtained,  an<.  .„  u  leared  that  a  satiafactorr 
Vaccination  Act  is  still  a  desideratum.  Meanwhile,  with  the 
livoa  of  the  people  at  slake,  the  best  should  be  made  of 
imperfect  icgielatioii,  and  nu  eftbrt  be  neglected  to  secure  those 
eanitnry  conditionB  of  cflectaal  drainnge,  good  water  supply, 
and  free  ventilation,  which  are  the  proved  antidotes  of  all 
aymotic  diacase-  Nor  should  minor  precautions  be  nc^ected, 
and  the  important  fact  dwelt  on  by  Dr.  Sh&nn  at  our  York 
meeting,  t  that  infection  in  clothes  and  other  articles  is  abiwi. 
lutely  destroyed  by  subjecting  them  to  a  dry  heat  of  SI2« 
Fahrenheit,  should  be  scduloutiTy  instilled  into  the  people,  and 
GBPCciiilly  iutu  all  who  have  the  charge  of  l:irge  public  and 
other  establishments.  The  discussions  last  year  at  Mancheeter 
brought  out  the  fact  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  pourlne 
liquid  sewage  into  our  rivers  and  streams,  to  the  destruction  tn 
comfort  and  the  |>rejudice  of  health,  and  tliat  no  real  reason 
exists  why  the  r<;fij«e  (if  our  towns  should  not  in  all  cases  be 
sent  t'l  il«  finltirul  n;'i  j.ln'lr,  tlin  land.     It  was  equally  csIh? 

•30  and  31  Vict,,  t'Bi(,  M,  „ 
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lished  that  the  emoke  nuisanee^  whioh  defonoB  the  n^h^^ 
bourhood  of  our  manufacturing  towns^  and  is  so  inimical  to 
cleanliness  and  happiness^  can  be  prevented,  not  only  with 
advantage  to  the  public,  but  with  profit  also  to  the  manufac-' 
turer,  as  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  Cornwall,  where  for 
nearly  fifty  years  past  smoke  has  been  consumed  with  the 
result  of  a  great  saving  of  fuel.  These  are  improvements  yet 
to  be  carried  out ;  but  the  past  session  has  produced  two 
measures  which  will  have  considerable  effect  on  health.  The 
extension  of  the  Factory  Acts,  already  alluded  to  in  its  educa- 
tional aspect,  will  bring  about,  as  the  parent  Acts  have  done,  a 
vast  saving  of  life  and  vigour  among  the  women  and  children 
emplj^yed  m  various  manufacturing  processes.  The  time  may 
come  when  the  manual  labour  of  married  women,  so  produc- 
tive, as  the  reports  of  Dr.  Greenhow  have  shown,  of  infantile 
mortality,  and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed  of  deteriorated 
vigour  in  succeeding  generations,  m&j  be  done  away  by  the 
wise  economy  of  the  people ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  necessary 
that  the  limits  of  such  labour  should  be  defined,  in  the  public 
interest,  by  the  force  of  law.  A  class  who  do  not  leas  need 
protection,  thoi^h  for  different  reasons,  have  also  received 
It  in  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,*  which 
enacts  that  a  due  supply  of  medical  stores  and  lime-juice, 
and  a  sufficient  allowance  of  cubic  space  in  the  sleejung 
accommodation,  shall  be  enforced  b^  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  all  merchant  vessels,  and  that  f acihties  for  sanitary  inspec- 
tion shall  be  afforded.  This  beneficial  measure  embcnliee 
the  recommendations  on  the  subject  made  at  our  last  Congress 
by  Captain  Toynbee.  It  may  be  hoped  that  an  equal  effect 
mil  be  ultimately  produced  by  the  excellent  paper  of 
Dr.  Stewart,  which  snows  the  shortcomings  of  our  existing 
sanitary  laws  and  administration,  and  urges,  as  the  one  primary 
and  imperative  dutv  of  municipalities,  the  appointment  of  an 
efficient  medical  officer  of  health,  without  whose  supervisioii 
sanitary  enactments  are  too  often  a  dead  letter,  yet  whoee 
office  is  unknown  in  forty  out  of  sixty  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  England.  The  consolidation  and  simplification  of  the 
Health  Acts  is  also  an  urgent  necessity,  which  was  indeed  not 
long  since  pressed  on  the  notice  of  tiie  Privy  Council  by  a 
deputation  nrom  the  Association.  An  efficient  central  authority 
in  matters  of  health,  the  creation  of  which  was  then  recom* 
mended  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  may  do  much  in  many 
ways;    but  the  true  hope  of  sanitary  progress  lies  in   the 
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energetic  action  of  local  authorities,  and  the  enlightenment  ol 
the  people  on  qaestions  so  momentous  to  themselyes.  It  ii 
hoped  that  the  efforts  of  this  Association,  passing  as  it  doei 
year  by  year  from  one  great  town  to  another,  carrying  with  it 
diverse  experiences,  and  leaving  behind  it  new  ideas,  calculated 
to  raise  the  lowest  to  the  level  of  the  highest,  and  to  show 
each,  high  or  low,  that  in  some  things  at  least  it  may  ieam 
from  others,  will  do  much  to  spread  that  sanitary  knowledge 
which  is  the  sure  basis  of  sanitary  improvement 

The  Act  *  passed  by  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  will  probably 
relieve  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  London  of  most 
of  its  harsher  features,  and  redeem  our  civilisation  from  the 
disgrace  of  treating  sickness  and  old  age  as  crimes.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  workhouses  throughout  the 
country,  and  Poor  Law  relief,  more  especially  the  medical 
service,  are  put  on  the  footing  which  was  shown  to  be  necessary 
at  our  last  Congress.  It  is  desirable  to  check  pauperism; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  false  economy  in  measures  of 
relief,  or  inhuman  neglect,  are  the  most  effectual,  even  if  they 
were  justifiable  means  of  compassing  this  object.  It  would 
bo  better  to  turn  to  those  evils  which  are  the  root  of  pauperism, 
and  to  prevent  rather  than  attempt  to  cure.  Foremost, 
j)erhaps,  amone  these  is  the  vice  of  intemperance,  the  preven- 
tion 01  which  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  our  Economy 
Department  at  Manchester,  when  a  resolution  was  passed 
declaring  the  necessity  for  a  measure  amending  the  laws  wlucl 
regulate  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  requesting  the 
Council  to  memorialise  the  Government  in  favour  of  an  enact- 
ment enabling  the  inhabitants  of  anv  parish  or  township  tc 
prohibit  the  granting  or  renewing  of  licences.  This  resolution 
was  referred  by  tiie  Council  to  the  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment, by  whom  a  memorial  was  prepared  substantially 
embodying  the  views  expressed  in  the  resolution,  and  was 
reported  to  the  Council.  Owing  to  differences  of  opinion,  as 
well  as  to  the  debate  on  the  Liverpool  Bill  then  impending  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  no  further  progress  was  made  in  the 
matter;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  Association,  interesting 
itself  as  it  does  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  cannot 
allow  a  subject  to  drop  which  is  so  intimatdy  connected  with 
their  moral  and  material  well-being.  The  (Council,  therefore, 
have  to-dav  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  what  steps  can 
be  taken  by  the  Association  for  the  diminution  of  the  evils 
arising  from  intemperance,  with  instructions  to  report  before 
the  conclusion  of  tnc  present  Congress.     It  is  admitted  that 
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one  chief  cause  of  the  inordinate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  as 
well  as  of  other  evils,  is  the  wretched  house  accommodation  in 
many  of  our  great  towns,  especially  in  the  Metropolis,  to 
which  the  labouring  classes  are  doomed.  The  Bill  originally 
prepared  by  Mr,  Torrens,  and  afterwards  greatly  improved  by 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Uommons,  has  been 
again  lost;  but  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  grievance  can 
remain  without  abatement,  and  the  strenuous  support  of  the 
Association  should  be  given  to  any  measure  which  promises  to 
provide  sites  for  better  dwellings  for  the  artizans,  and  facilities 
tor  sweeping  away  the  nests  of  fever  and  vice  which  are  the 
opprobrium  of  our  town  communities.  Pending  any  effective 
legislation,  not  a  little  may  be  done  by  private  effort ;  and 
those  who  are  desirous  of  assisting  in  the  good  work  of  puri- 
fying the  homes  of  the  people  can  do  no  better  than  consult 
the  admirable  paper  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill  in  the  Manchester 
volume  of  our  Transactions, 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  painfully  drawn  during 
the  last  few  months  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  trades' 
unions.  The  Council  sees  nothing  in  the  facts  that  have  been 
recently  brought  to  light  to  alter  its  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  collected,  or  of  the  opinions  expressed,  by  the 
committee  appointed  by  it  in  1858,  and  which  reported  in  the 
following  year.  The  volume  published  bv  that  committee 
contains  a  full  and  impartial  statement,  so  lar  as  their  inves- 
tigation extended,  of  the  policy  and  organization  of  these 
unions.  A  fear,  which  has  now  been  more  than  justified,  was 
expressed  that  in  Sheffield  and  in  some  other  towns  terrorism 
and  violence  were  the  weapons  employed  to  compass  the  ends 
of  the  unionists,  and  that  in  other  cases  a  degree  of  moral  com- 

fulsion  was  brought  to  bear  which  was  hardly  less  oppressive, 
t  was  distinctly  brought  out  that  the  unions  had  their 
favourable  side ;  that  they  were  a  great  improvement  on  the 
secret  societies  of  former  times;  that  they  were  useful  in 
organizing  labour,  in  providing  help  for  the  sick  and  in  acci- 
dental deprivation  of  work ;  and  that  they  had  occasionally 
done  good  service  to  the  interests  both  of  capital  and  labour. 
But;  underlying  all,  it  was  easv  to  perceive  the  fatal  fallacy 
which  is  so  apt  to  mislead  the  labouring  classes,  that  equality 
of  wage  is  the  great  good  to  be  aimed  at ;  a  good  so  great 
that  it  is  lawful  to  sacrifice  at  its  shrine  not  only  individual 
interest,  but  also  individual  freedom. 

This  error,  which  is  closely  akin  to  delusions  that  have  been 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  weekly  wage  class,  will  be  best 
dispelled  by  the  spread  of  education,  an  inculcation  of  the 
true  doctrines  of  economical  science,  by  a  fair  and  dispassionate 
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treatment  on  every  auIc  of  the  qacatioiu  Roocorntiif;  capiuU 
labour,  uud,  above  all,  by  ojiuu,  unrevtricleil  Jiaouwion,  in 
whooe  RtiuiMpliere  truth  mut't  tlourieli  and  lullncics  wither 
away.  It  wafl  thu  convictiuD  vrhich  lintt  inductM!  the  Council 
to  appuiDt  a  commiitee  to  iavc»ti{;iit«  the  hutury  of  «t]"  " 
and  trades'  unioos,  and  U  U  »till  ut  npiniou  (as  it  cxpreneoi 
reaolutJoD  in  ISfiU)  that  nothing  but  ^kmI  van  result  fmtu 
fullest  diBcueaiou  of  all  the  rtilatiotiH  belwcen  capital  aud  labonft 
Not  merely  the  K«>«*«r  "utrnyca  which  lute  itiijuiries  haic 
brought  to  ti|!ht,  but  the  ouly  leiia  niprcliennible  lonus  of  co- 
erciun,  will  do  doubt  be  gradually  alioliithed  by  tliu  force  of 
public  opinion,  and  th  tion  of  the   Delt«;r  cluw  of 

artisans;  but  it  may  I  it  the  latuentublc   coiite«t* 

between  the  emuloyoi  iloyed,  eo  mutually  Ucstnio- 

tivc  and  90  periucioun  litiginterosteof  the  countrr, 

will  at  lost  vaniah  ui  euov  of  new  forma  v>f  (;oiu- 

biuation.     The  indunt...^.  iiipi>,  of  nliioh  an   (^xa^l[>le 

wa?  described  by  Mr.  A  l^lirf*  '"  *>"•■  ''"^^  volumi 

I'rtitaaetioHS,  are  teaching  L  lc*«oa  ihut   the   inici 

of  labour  aud  eapilal  are  r^..  lie  by  an  equitable  divi. 

of  prulits.     Theae  enierpri&v  ecoming  »o  nuinurous  tlwtL 

eepnrute  periodical,  the  Indtu^  \rttttrtliip*'  Herortt,  is  now 

devoted  to  reporting  tliem,  at  3re  acciui*  to  be  no    doubt 

that  they  are  likely  to  be  ai  ;<  iful  in  a  financial  ii«  in  & 
social  [wint  of  view.  Thej  ^.i  based  on  the  principle  of 
givins  n  portion  of  the  profita  to  me  workmen  engaged  in  the 
eBtabUahiuent,  and  thus  interesting  every  pei-wn  emjiioyed  in 
making  the  undcitaking  as  successful  as  iwsstble.  It  need 
hai-illy  be  said  that  there  arc  no  strikes  luuong  the  workmen 
encH^cd  in  induetriiil  partnernliips. 

Ilardly  less  important  in  its  bearing  on  our  uiitional  pros- 
pet-ity  ia  the  question  of  taxation,  whiuli  occupied  the  Aesocta- 
tion  last  year  at  Manchester.  There  was  a  decided  opinion 
that  the  great  step  in  advance  recommeuded  at  om'  Bradford 
CongrcBs,  in  1859,  by  which  a  large  number  of  articles  were 
rekafcd  from  customs'  duties,  should  now  be  followed  by  a 
still  further  reduction,  leaving  only  some  half-dozen  subject 
to  taxation.  The  social  interests  of  the  people,  the  require- 
ments  of  a  national  trade  that  is  constantly  suojected  to  keener 
coi]i])i.'iilion,  demand  tJiat  no  single  impediment  to  commerce 
whicli  It  is  possible  to  abrogate  should  be  allowed  to  impair 
tliei'ublic  economy. 

This  is  a  national  Association,  and  we  have  endeavoored 
the  main  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  questions  which  conct 
our  country  alone,  eave  where  international  obligation  miog^ 
ivilh  municipal  law.     The  Council  conceived  that  it  waa  lu 
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departing  from  these  limits  when  it  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  social  circumstances  of 
India,  and  to  correspond  with  any  public  bodies  or  private 
individuals  in  that  country  who  might  be  engaged  in  efforts 
to  improve  the  sanitary,  educational,  or  juridical  condition  of 
our  Indian  fellow-subjects.  The  Council  has  lately  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  represent  the  evils 
existing  in  the  prisons  of  India,  and  the  subject  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of  at  the  present  meeting,  it  being  the  intention  of 
Miss  Carpenter  to  relate  her  experience,  derived  from  recent 
travels  in  the  three  Presidencies,  to  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  questions  which  come  before  us  at  these  Congresses 
are  of  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  kind.  They  deal 
with  the  applications  of  science,  and  not  with  its  abstractions. 
It  was  never  the  design  of  the  Association  that  it  should  be 
otherwise;  for  it  is  not  within  the  province,  it  is  not  within  the 
power,  of  this  or  any  similar  body  to  investigate  abstract  truth 
at  a  popular  meeting.  The  good  effected  by  such  gatherings 
is  to  encourage  discussion,  to  stimulate  inquiry,  to  collect  the 
materials  on  which  scientific  induction  can  afterwards  be 
founded.  But  the  Association  can  and  ought  to  deal  with 
I)ractical  details  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  a  scientific  method;  for  it  should  never  be  supposed  that 
science  can  be  lost  sight  of,  even  in  the  most  practical  details, 
without  danger  of  error  and  illusion.  No  amendment  of  the 
law  is  likely  to  be  sound  or  permanent  which  is  carried  out 
without  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence;  no  social 
legislation  can  afford  to  defy  the  principles  of  economic  science ; 
no  attempt  at  national  or  local  organization  is  free  from  danger 
if  it  ignores  sanitary  truths.  For  the  forces  which  regulate 
the  life  of  man,  and  consequently  the  life  of  a  community,  are 
as  unchanging  and  irresistible  as  those  which  maintain  the 
planets  in  their  order.  Mind,  as  much  as  matter,  follows  a 
natural  course,  and  is  fashioned  to  an  appointed  end.  The 
Supreme  Mind,  Whose  we  are  and  Whom  we  serve,  is  mani« 
fested  to  us  in  eternal  laws  and  constant  operations,  into 
which  it  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  inquire.  It  would 
be  both  idle  and  impious  to  suppose  that  He  has  left  the 
destinies  of  the  noblest  of  His  works  alone  without  rule  or 
regulation,  and  that  the  progress  and  elevation  of  mankind  are 
a  sort  of  chance  medley.  The  growth  of  civilisation  is  due 
to  the  operation  of  fixed  causes,  and  the  highest  object  of  this 
Associution  is  to  encourage  inquiry  into  their  origin,  nature, 
and  effcctj?. 
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iiation,  whii'h  I  have  the 
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ted,  by  one  of  the  wisest 
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all  its  defects,  redundancies,  ana  errors,  is  the  collected  reaaoa 
of  ages,  combining  the  principles  of  original  justit'c  with  the 
infinite  variety  of  liuinan  concerns." 

Although  it  may  not  claim,  for  the  purpose  of  our  inquiries, 
so  large  a  range  as  the  definition  of  tlie  Institutes  would  chal- 
lenge for  it, — *'  Divinarum  atque  tiuinanarum  rerum  nutitia  ; 
justi  atqtte  iiyusli  srientiaf" — wo  know  that  its  culture  lifts  ub 
to  the  highest  rcgioni!  of  ethical  Bpeculation,  and  compels  ub  to 
become  familiar  with  the  noblest  pages  in  the  history  of  man, 
and  the  best  achicvcmenta  of  his  intellect.  It  makes  us  con- 
versant with  tlie  practical  agencies  which  shape  our  civil  state, 
and  the  expediencies  needful  to  be  regarded  for  its  judioiong 
government ;  and  prepares  ua  to  adapt  legislation  to  the 
shifting  necessities  of  the  world,  aud  the  progressive  develop- 
ment and  amelioration  of  humanity. 

"  The  Spirit  of  Law,  the  lute  of  Amphion,  the  harp  of  Or- 
pheus,"! which  holds  in  hannony  the  atoms  of  the  material 
universe,  pervades,  as  rertriinly,  mnn's  moral  being,  siibr~ 
dinating  his  liberty  of  will,  without  diminution  of  his  respon 
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_  5Gty,  to  tlie  ac(oinpll:-lmieiit  of  Goil's  ilfsigna.  And  the 
Science,  which  is  its  exponent  ami  aiinister,  eliuuld  operate, 
with  living  force,  in  every  field  of  Eocial  activity. 

You  have  four  various  sections — of  Editcation,  and  Health, 

tod  Social  Economy,  and  Trade — and  in  each  of  them  you  deal 

with  mattere  of  great  importance  ;  but,  to  innke  the  results  of 

I  ywir  intjuiries  fniitful  of  lasting  profit,  you  need,  in  all,  the  aid 

the  elatesman,  who  must  he  a  jurist,  also,  if  he  would  be 

rthy  of  his  high  calling;   that  hy  wise  leglslution  he  mny 

Hatain  the  nettled  order  in  which  progress  grows ;  and  give 

.  kitality,  and  permanence  to  the  inventions  of  genius 

j  the  schemes  of  philanthropy. 

Kect^aizing  thus  the  importance  of  Jurisprudence,  in  its  wide 
i  vanoua  relations  with  the  world's  affairs,  your  Association 
■donesignalservice,  by  making  the  recognition  prominent  and 
ipresaive.  Unfortunately,  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  of  its 
Ht  etibdi visions  of  the  Natural  Law,  the  Law  of  Nations,  and 
( Municipal  Law  of  individual  states,  we,  in  these  countnee, 
ryers  ana  laymen  alike,  have  long  been  inferior  to  the  learned 
tile  continental  nations.  From  the  revival  of  letters  until  the 
[«nt  hour,  those  nations  have  produced  an  unbroken  series 
illustrious  jurists,  and  mniutnined  legal  schools  of  world-wide 
lown.  They  have  found  in  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  iind  the 
ititutes  of  Rome,  altliough  not  the  beat  safeguards  for  political 
irty,  the  cumpletest  development  of  the  theoiy  of  civil 
lice,  and  they  have  been  led,  by  tlie  study  of  those  immortal 
di9,  to  deal  with  Law  in  a  philosophic  spii'it;  to  seek  its 
*  1  the  |)rineiples  of  moi-als  and  the  nature  and  history  of 
H;  to  find  for  it  a  true  scientific  expression,  and  appreciate 
«  a  consistent,  coherent,  and  systematic  whole, 
a  the  other  hand,  since  the  time  when  the  Barons  made 
Br  famous  pi-oclamation — Noliimns  leges  Anglice  mntari! — 
1  the  stni^gle  began  between  the  Civil  and  the  Common 
r.tlie  legal  intellect  of  England  has  been  overmuch  con- 
trated  on  her  own  juridical  institutions,  based  as  they  have 
n  ajHin  positive  authoi'ity,  ratlicr  than  on  the  foundations 
theoretic  principle.  They  were  built  up,  bit  by  bit,  as 
iiffioii  succeeded  decision,  upon  the  questions  of  the  hour, 
ihottt  reference   to   any  view   of    integral  construction,  or 

Juice  proportion  in  the  parts  of  the  accumulating  mass: 
tlrtis— 

Broadening  oii,  from  precedent  to  precedent,— 

By  grew  into  a  vast  and  ponderous  system,  which,  though  it 

>jnol  have  been  "  tiie  perfection  of  reason,"  as  its  idolators 

proclaimed  it,  was  yet,  in  spite  of  many  blemishes,  gene- 


nBy  iafcnned  with  tb»  ipnil  at  wwitm  miA  mnt^ ;  mod  I 

in  itdTuiMf*  m  twMJig  tamt  eartnaqr  ^  jnalieiu  aciiim,  br 
Ike  uMinuiea  dat  iiiBiJii  >Jl^fW  «o«tki  be  futfafBBjr 
foUowed.  o«  tke  HBfifW  of  ths  eirciiMttiiem  m  iriiioh  ifaejr 
had  tbeir  origiii.  It  bcbed  the  otdcr  u>d  lh«  cl««riWOT  ef  i 
co<)« ,  manctating  nnecd  |auy«lii«i«,  lo  b«  Tariou*ljr  applied  in 
■M^ial  btttaace* ;  out,  at  dw  mb*  thoe,  it  bridled  tlurt  Koaee 
of  dceidea,  wlueh  Lori  Cmifcii  ealM  "  the  la<r  cf  tynnu' 
tad  olftiawd  for  ite«K  aoau  o4  the  TBinrtfa  of  admiraiioD  witii 
wlMh  9tt  Jane*  MaefciMMih*  cantBasplated.  lu  the  noblrst  ot 
nxwtacles.  "  Th«  eaub—  •^  ■■*flan«d  eoiertiaaa  of  m  tuoett- 
aioD  of  wise  men  tbruv  onrM  id  ^M*  intUmrt^ 

every  case  frcn  the  <  w*r  vi  diwwloa,  nad  tab* 

jeciing  it  to  isAexUde  I  mg  the  dt'iinioo  of  Jniilw 

and  maOD,  aad  f^ndi  iting,  within  tho  turrowwt 

p<Hinb1p  limit*,  the  doi  >)  bne  lad  aHiitrarv  will.' 

Tbo   bononn  and  pro  otfemmal  tiiixvw   dare  not 

bci^n  gf  nerallr  cnhAnced,  ■  d  or  in  IreJaud.  hy  ftciiualnt- 

ance  with  tho  works  of  fry  «t«,  and  the  rvconl«  or  le^^ 

Inlion  in  oth«r  lands, — «l  effort  enough  for  a  biborioae 

life  to  appr^acli  a  marterj  ut  own  laws  and  procedare  ; 

and  tlius  iteatnc  to  pass  that.  •■  b  tbefacnltiesof  onrpleaden 
and  convcyancors  were  «hp  to  preternatural  acuteiteH, 

and  tho  ca»e-)earutne  of  t  •  waa  varied  and  profound, 

and  it  wm  continually  adornca  or  adrocBtes  of  great  power 
and  ftoqin-nce — the  muse  of  Irgal  thought,  amongst  us,  wa« 
narrow;  the  general  culture  01  the  lawyer  was  thin  and 
p<ior;  and  he  lind  no  care  for  the  Icnrning  which,  elsewhere, 
wa«  deemed  eeieential  to  ihe  instructed  members  of  hia  profea- 
Bii>n,  niuking  them  familiar  with  the  labours  of  their  fellows  in 
other  times  and  nntions:  and  unitin^r  them  in  a  brotherhood  of 
cndcnvonr  and  neqnirement  with  tlie  famous  mapstrates  and 
JnriHrritiiMillN  of  Imperial  Rome  and  Modern  Italy,  of  Holland, 
nnil  S|iain,  nnd  Germany,  and  France. 

In  ihiw  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  wo  are  improving  our 
condition.  The  English  Inns  of  Court  have  now  their  pro- 
fessors of  ('ivii  Lnw,  and  the  lectures  and  examinations  they 
have  instiluted  direct  attention  to  a  far  more  liheral  course  of 
atudics,  than  was  doomed  sufficient  for  the  legal  apprentice  in 
my  curly  doys.  In  Ireland,  also,  we  have  had  eneh  lectures 
and  CKnnii  nut  ions  nn  otir  own  Law  for  ii  considerable  pt  '  ' 
tliongh  the  study  of  the  Roman  and  general  Jurieprudence  u 
still  be  pursued  in  collegiate  institutions.  The  programmr 
the  new  teaching  for  the  current  year  ii  very  rich  and  vari* 
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We  have  made  progress ;  but^  to  this  hour^  there  is  a  startling 
difference  between  these  kin^oms  and  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  matter  to  which  I  have  referred.  Here,  it  is  still 
quite  possible  for  an  able  man  to  reach  the  topmost  heights  of 
professional  success,  in  ignorance  of  everything  beyond  the 
doctrines  and  technicalities  necessary  to  his  ordinary  practice. 
He  may  be  without  knowledge  of  the  very  names  of  the 
great  jurists  of  antiquity  and  later  times;  and  hold  in  igno« 
rant  contempt  the  Scuence  to  which  those  names  gave  lustre. 

It  behoves  us  to  go  on  with  the  work  we  have  well  beguti^ 
I  would  fain  asmt,  however  humblv,  to  advance  it ;  and,  to  that 
end,  I  shall  briefly  suggest  some  o!  the  motives  which  prompt 
to  its  vigorous  prosecution,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  lawyers 
and  statesmen  of  the  Empire.  I  cannot  range  through  the 
wide  field  of  legal  education,  and  must  content  myself  With  a 
glance  at  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  which  should  underlie  all  legislative  action,  in 
their  connexion,  especially,  with  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law. 

Although,  as  I  luive  said,  we  have  lagged  behind  others  in 
the  liberu  culture  of  Law  as  a  Science,  we  have  not  been 
without  jurists  to  lessen  that  reproach,--*few  in  number  but  of 
signal  eminence, — who  have  given  exAiple  which  may  well 
inspirit  imitation. 

'*  Great  men  have  been  amongst  tls ;  hands  that  penned 
And  tongues  that  nttored  wisdom,  better  none  1**  * 

The  labours  of  Bomilly,  and  Mackintosh,  and  Brougham 
should  stir  to  honourable  rivalry  the  best  minds  of  the  genera- 
tion which  now  reaps  their  ample  fruit  in  a  humanifled  cri- 
minal code ;  in  the  promptness  and  accessibility  of  civil  justice ; 
in  the  abolition  of  outworn  fictions  and  cumbrous  and  costly 
forms  of  procedure;  and  the  gradual  harmonising  of  our 
entire  legal  system  with  sound  reason  and  true  pubUo  policy. 
The  name  of  Bentham,  well  described  as  one  of  the  seminal 
intellects  of  England,  whose  best  conceptions  these  men  and 
others  reduced  to  action,  in  spite  of  all  discouriugement,  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  that  of  any  thinker  oT  his  age.  I 
shall  not  refer  to  the  older  works  of  More,  of  Selden^  of  Har- 
rington, and  Locke.  What  has  been  done,  within  living  me- 
mory, is  sufficient  to  make  further  effort  feasible  and  hopeful. 

We  cannot  expect  that  Jurisprudence  should  command 
more  than  a  comparatively  moderate  attention,  save  from  those 
whose  special  avocations,  legal  or  political,  put  them  in  close  con- 
nection with  it,  at  this  time  of  hot  and  bustling  progress,  when 
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it  is  so  liai*d  to  keep  iii)  Avitli  the  perennial  growth  of  a  multi- 
tudinous literature.  We  ehnll  not  again  see,  what  Forteecue 
describes,  the  throiiginff  of  2,000  filii  nobiles — the  children  of 
the  gentle-folks  of  England — to  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Ohan- 
eery,  to  be  indoctrinated  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  as  a  part 
of  their  common  education ;  but  we  may  suggest  to  the  stu- 
dent who  would  be  more  than  a  mere  workman  at  the  Bar,  and 
rise  to  the  proper  level  of  his  order,  that  he  will  find,  in  culti- 
vating a  knowledge  of  the  system  which  still,  more  than  all 
others,  protects  the  interests  and  regulates  the  action  of  crv> 
lised  men  throughout  the  world,  a  needful  aid  towards  tbe 
true  appreciation  of  the  law  he  designs  to  practise,  and  may  be 
called  to  administer. 

Great  English  judges  have  pointed  to  the  connection  of 
the  law  of  England  with  the  Roman  Jurisprudence.     Lend 
Holt  speaks  of  it  in  a  solemn  judgment  :*  ana  we  are  informed 
by  Bisnop  Burnet  that  ''Lord  Hale  often  said  tlie  true  noondi 
and  reasons  of  law  were  so  well  determined  in  the  (Bonus) 
digest,  that  a  man  could  never  understand  law  as  a  science  so 
well  as  by  seeking  it  there ;  and,  therefore,  lamented  much  that 
it  was  so  little  studied  in  England."  f    That  Jurisprudence, 
although  it  was  worsted  in  the  contest  with  the  Common  Law, 
left  its  mark  deeply  on  English  thought  and  the  English 
judicature.     Lord  ^acon  says,  somewhere,  "  Our  laws  are  as 
mixed  as  our  language ;"  and,  undoubtedly,  during  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain,  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  the  native 
views  of  justice  and  its  administration  were  interfused  much 
with  those  of  the  invaders.    And,  when  the  composite  system,  so 
created,  came  afterwards  to  be  shaped  and  expanded,  the  early 
masters  of  it, — Fleta  and  Glanville,  and  eminently  Bracton,  the 
great  legal  classic  of  England, — were  versed  in  that  of  Rome, 
and  drew  from  it  many  a  doctrine  and  many  a  form  of  thought 
and  speech.    The  early  Judges  got  much  of  dieir  wisdom  there ; 
and  their  decisions,  so  inspired,  became  part  of  the  Common 
Law.     The  old  inimical  principles  ran  thus  into  each  other,  and 
were,  to  a  large  extent,  indistinguishable  in  the  stream  of  l^nd 
tradition  and  judicial  resolution,  as  it  moved  downward,  with 
ever  gathering  volume,  from  century  to  century.     Still  more 
clearly  and  directly,  the  Roman  Code  operatea  on  the  action 
of  the   Courts  of  Equity  and  Admiralty,   the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  and  the  Courts  Martial,  and,  in  ail  of  these,  know* 
ledpe  of  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  a  practitioner  who 
valued  the  accomplishments  becoming  his  ])08ition.    Therefore, 
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because  of  its  conuection  with  the  laws  of  his  own  land^  the 
study  of  the  Jurisprudence  of  Rome,  which  is,  with  modifi- 
cations, the  Jurisprudence  of  manldnd,  should  be  full  of 
interest  to  the  English  and  the  Irish  student. 

But,  more  than  this,  and  beyond  our  need  of  the  knowledge 
to  be  derived  from  it,  as  to  the  sources  and  the  doctrines  of  our 
ancient  laws,  the  study  of  the  Roman  Code — although  it  is 
not  free  from  shortcomings  and  imperfections  in  definition, 
arrangement,  and  principle, — is  commended  to  us,  as  that  of 
the  most  perfect  scheme  of  Jurisprudence  which  the  wit  of 
man  has  ever  devised^  It  was  the  creation  of  Imperial  power ; 
and  it  has  too  largely  subserved  the  purposes  of  despotism. 
Our  political  rights  and  liberties  have  another  ori^  and  other 
guarantees ;  but,  regarding  it  as  a  system  of  Civil  Law,  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  modem  world  have  exhausted  all  forms 
of  eulo^  in  describing  its  excellence.  St.  Augustine  says 
that  '*  Irrovidence  made  use  of  the  Roman  people  to  subdue 
the  Universe  and  govern  it  the  better  by  their  laws,  after  their 
empire  had  been  destroyed."  Fortescue  speaks  of  the  Civil 
Law  as  exalted  by  fame  throughout  the  earth,  above  all  other 
laws ; — ^*  Super  humanas  cunetas  leges' alias  fama  per  orbem  ex^ 
tollii  gloriosaJ'^  Bacon  approves  Justinian's  own  description 
of  his  work,  as  ^'a  fitting  and  most  sacred  temple  dedicated  to 
justice  ; — ^'  Proprium  et  sanetissimum  temvlum  justitim  conse" 
cratumJ*^  The  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau  aaopts  the  idea  of  the 
great  Bishop  of  Hippo,  declaring  that  *^  the  grand  destinies  of 
Rome  are  not  yet  accomplished;  she  reigns  throughout  the 
world  by  her  reason,  after  having  ceased  to  reign  by  her 
authority:" — Non  ratione  imperii  sed  imperio  rationis — And 
Gibbon  calls  it  '^  the  isit  ana  everlasting  monument "  of  the 
Emperor  whose  name  it  bears. 

The  wonderful  method  which  pervades  the  juridical  writ- 
ings of  the  Romans,  has  been  truly  said  to  render  them  models 
to  all  succeeding  ages,  and  pre-eminentlv  to  fit  them  for  pro- 
ducing and  developing  the  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  to 
form  a  Jurist ;  *  and  it  is  surely  of  consequence  to  us,  whose 
scheme  of  law  has  been  fashioned,  as  I  have  said,  from  the 
accidental  and  undirected  accretion  of  decisions  in  particular 
cases,  and  can,  therefore,  have  very  little  of  scientific  accuracy 
or  ordered  arrangement,  to  become  acquainted  with  a  system 
which  is  the  highest  expression  of  science  and  order  in  the 
legislation  of  mankind.     '^  I  know  of  nothing,"  says  Leibnitz, 

which  approaches  so  near  to  the  precision  of  geometry  aa 
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the  Koinnu  law.""  And  Imbita  of  method  aud  precision  tr« 
ftre  bound  to  cultivate,  not  itioi'c  for  the  improvement  of  our 
mere  profeasionKl  training,  than  for  the  crention  of  a  belter 
practicnl  etateemanBhip. 

Consider  the  value  of  eucH  habits  even  in  the  departmont  of 
parliftmentary  conduct,  which  has  to  do  with  the  preparation  of 
our  Statutes. 

We  have  bad  admirable  Acts  framed,  from  time  to  time- 
by  Mr.  Brodic,  by  the  pr«eent  accompltBhed  counsel  to  the 
Home  Office,  Mr.  Thring,  a.nd  by  other  oompetent  draftsmen— 
Acta  in  which  each  word  hsa  ita  value,  and  all  the  clauses  huag 
together,  in  clear  logical  dependence  ond  full  harmony  witS 
each  other.  But  the  Bills  which  are  ordinarily  introduced 
into  the  Logielature  are  too  often  inexaot  in  their  phraseolocf 
Mtd  slipshod  in  their  frame;  and  when  they  have  run  ue 
gauntlet  of  the  HouBes,  and  been  modified  according  to  the 
crude  notions  of  individual  memberg,  importing  special  clausei 
for  particidar  objects,  without  any  reference  to,  or  care  for 
their  general  scheme  and  scope,  they  receive  the  assent  of  the 
Sovereign  in  a  condition  of  obscurity  and  confusion,  puszling 
to  the  judges  who  must  interpret  them,  fruitful  of  vezatiou— 
litigation,  and  neceasitating  speedy  and  difficult  ameodnun  ' 
They  want  the  certainty  ana  settled  character  which  socuQt 
should  claim,  in  the  work  of  those  to  whom  it  delegates  I 
function  of  the  Legislator. 

In  this  rci^pect,  wc  have  poorly  profited  by  the  tflftchitH 
of  experience.  Centuries  ago,  the  Statutes  of  tbo  Eng^ 
Parliament  had  a  lucid  terseness  which  'n  wanting  to  those  j 
modern  days,  as  any  one  may  see  who  will  study,  in  1 
Statute  of  Uses,  aii  almost  mutohlesa  piece  of  legislative* 

or  compare  the  early  Acts,  copied  by  Mr.  Fronde,  in  bia  h    

tory,  with  those  of  the  last  qimrter  of  a  century.  No  doubt,  the 
greater  complication  of  afTairs  and  interests  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  providing,  with  brevity  and  clearness,  for  possible  con- 
tingencies; but  the  evil  ix  far  greater  than  it  need  be,  and, 
seeking  for  a  remedy,  we  should  look,  not  merely  to  good  En- 
glish models,  but  to  the  examples  of  cotiaummate  skill,  !n 
expression  and  arrangement,  presented  by  the  C'odes  of  anti- 
quity and  of  some  of  tne  modem  nations  which  have  been  w'm 
enough  to  imitate  them.  For,  oa  examples,  they  are  admirable, 
notmerely  in  their  methodical  order,  but  also  iu  their  precise  and 
comprestied  phraseology.  "  The  style  of  the  Roman  lawyer^*^ 
savs  Mr.  Ausljn,  "  was  always  simple  and  clear,  commonljl 
brief  and  nervous It  bears  the  same  relation  1 
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that  of  Blackstone  and  Gravina  which  a  Grecian  statue  bears 
to  a  milliner's  doll  in  the  finerj  of  the  season."  *  I  should 
have  been  better  pleased  if  we  scornful  T«fereaee  to  our 
polished  commentator  had  been  spared ;  but  there  oan  be  no 
doubt  that  the  inartistic  and  bundling  performanees  of  many  of 
our  law-makers  would  be  much  unproyed^  if  they  oould  learn 
something  of  the  simple  clearness  and  nervous  brevity  of  the 
old  Roman  time. 

^  The  day  is  coming  fast,  when  the  body  of  our  Iaw  must  be 
digested,  and  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a  umple  and 
manageable  Code.  The  work  eiiected  for  B<Hne  when 
Tlriboniao  and  his  fellows  digested  such  a  Code  ixook  the 
chaotic  mass  of  judgmoits  and  otdinanees^  which  n  said  to 
have  burthened  many  eameb— the  work  which  Bacon  was 
willing  to  undertake  for  England,  in  the  midst  of  his  mighty 
labours — for  which  SomiUy  pleaded^  with  persuasive  ekquenoe 
— of  which  all  thoughtful  men  have  long  appreciated  the  impoirt- 
ance,  whilst  they  have  felt  the  difficulty — that  work^  I  repeat, 
by  some  means,  and  in  some  &shion,  must  at  last  be  done. 
Its  beginnings  are  prosperous  and  its  completion  is  aasored. 
What  IS,  at  Dm  moment,  in  progress  for  our  Inditti  empire,^-- 
what  has  been  accomplished  so  well  in  New  York,  tor  the 
English  law — mainly  through  the  persisting  devotedness  and 
high  ability  of  the  distinguished  jurist  (Mr.  Dudley  Field)^ 
who  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  honour  this  Congress  with  his 
presence — cannot  be  incapable  of  imitation  and  extension,  in 
the  country  which  produced  it.  We  have  already  eonaolidatad 
our  criminal  legislation,  and  the  success  of  the  ezperiimttt 
must  urge  to  further  effort  in  the  same  direction.  And,  if  this 
be  so,  and  if  an  imminent  duty  of  the  time  may  prove  to  be, 
the  digest  and  the  codification  of  our  statutes  ana  reports,  it 
behoves  those  on  whom  that  duty  may  be  cast  to  look  behind 
them  and  around  them,  and  see  what  has  been  achieved,  in 
other  times  and  countries,  that  they  may  be  guided  to  avoid 
mistakes,  and  obtsun  encouragement  and  wise  mrection  for  the 
worthy  completion  of  their  appointed  task. 

They  will  find  that  what  remains  to  be  done  for  us  has  been 
effected  for  most  other  countries.  They  will  find,  in  Bavaria, 
the  oldest  of  the  recent  Codes;  in  Prussia,  the  Landrecht, 
which  Savigny  holds  in  the  highest  estimation  ;  in  Austria,  the 
Gesetzbuch,  originated  by  the  genius  of  Maria  Theresa;  in 
Russia,  the  Zakonow,  the  corpus  juris  of  that  great  empire, 
framed  by  continuing  commissions  under  successive  sovereigns ; 
and,  in  France,  the  Code  Napoleon,  not  very  complete  and  too 
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hMtily  jirvparcd,  hut  the  {lurciir,  |i«frli)ip9  thn  only  nn^tAtiifld. 
glory  of  the  wonilrrful  mail,  whose  bout  waa  that  ho  would  go 
down  to  posterity  with  that  Code  in  Ilia  hand.  They  will  mm 
that  all  thoM  various  nyBtonM   have  dpriTcd  thrir  aiiiniBting 

Srino![jleB  of  equity  and  order  lari^ly  from  the  Roman  precd- 
•nte ;  and  that,  even  ai  to  the  lost,  though  it  ms«  from  the 
chaoa  of  the  Revolution,  it  owed  to  the  trninioj;  and  traditionjt  of 
the  French  Bar,  in  the  great  daja  of  thi-  Parliamenta,  when  the 
study  of  the  Civil  Law  waa  DMentia],  not  only  to  the  advocate 
but  to  nil  eand!dat»  for  high  public  ofHoc,  the  ehafte  and  aub- 
8tanc«>  whifh  it  iiltima'^lv  took  through  the  learned  toil  of 
CainbftcSrcs  mid  Tronc  poleon's  keen  intuition  and 

enerpelic  will.     If  the  the  Bifjest  or  the  Code  ia 

to  be  fitly  done  for  up  Jurisprudence  and  it«  ema- 

natiouB  throughout  t  le,  must  not   be   unknowo 

to  thoae  who  undertaao  will  need  l*rgo  act^unim- 

ance  with  the  detiule  of  .  enactments,  ami  decmona ; 

but  ihi?y  niuHt  also  undc  o   seieucc  of   Law,  and  be 

trained  to  ai>i>ly  tt,  hy  fur  nth  its  great  creations. 

But,  further  otill,  ihc  km  of  these  thing§  may  be,  in 

the  Coming  time,  of  value  au<i  Scanco  in  other  ways.      Wc 

live  in  a  period  of  transition.  ly  old  things  are  vaniahing. 

We  hnvo  seen  ])olitical  changei..  ivhich  cannot  he  barren  of 
great  renulta  tor  evil  or  for  good.  Of  thcie  resultH  we  have 
no  sure  prevision:  no  man  can  pretend  to  have  it.  But  we 
may  lonk  eonfidently  forward,  euAtained  and  heartened  by  the 
tencliiMf:;^  of  political  history,  in  which  we  have  so  often  seen 

f;looiny  nnticipatious  falsified,  and  unreal  terrors  turned  to 
lope  and  joy. 


■'  The  Future  hidos  in  it 
fiood  hap  and  sorrow  : 
Still  wo}(othorow: 
Nought  that  abides  in  it 
Uniiuliwg  UB,  Onward!" 


i 


Bill,  tliough  we  cannot  foresee  the  doings  of  the  morrow,  we 
know  tliat  inomentou)*  interests  need  to  he  guarded,  and  great 
BoeiiLl  ]iiol)lems  press  for  a  solution;  and  wc  shall  do  well,  if 
we  Kavn  111  deal  with  them  from  that  old  experience,  which  ie, 
indecil,  "  philosophy  instructing  by  example,"  We  may  so 
avoid  ihc  risks  of  empirical  adventure;  and  enrich  ourselves 
with  wifidom,  purchased  by  our  fellow-beings  at  a  heavy  c 
Our  Htntcsmnnship  will  hereafter  be  hai-dly  tected  in  enco 
tering  the  difficullics  which  attach  to  the  settlement  of  ve 
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questions^  as  to  the  relations  of  property  and  labour  and  of  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil^  as  to  the  devolution  of  esJtates 
and  the  regulation  of  inheritance^  as  to  the  education  of  the 
masses,  the  civil  establishment  of  religion,  the  limits  and  of  the 
means  of  punishment  and  reformation ; — and  upon  these,  and 
many  another  subject  of  weary  controversy,  assistance  may 
be  had  from  the  results  of  human  thought  and  effort  as  they 
are  noted,  in  their  varying  phases,  by  the  legislation  which, 
throughout  the  world,  has  given  to  them  a  faithful  and  enduring 
record, 

A  knowledge  of  that  legislation  will  enlarge  the  range  of  our 
intellectual  vision,  beyond  the  limits  sometimes  prescribed  to  it 
by  insular  isolation  and  insular  conceit.  It  will  make  us 
conversant  with  the  many  forms  of  social  life,  and  the  inven- 
tions and  devices  which  have  been  applied,  through  the  course 
of  ages,  to  clothe  that  life  with  order,  di^ty,  and  comfort ; 
and  it  may  thus  aid  us  to  encounter,  with  prepared  intelli- 
gence, the  difficulties  which  certainly  await  us,  and  mould  our 
institutions,  with  confidence  and  safety,  to  meet  the  varying 
exigencies  of  political  and  commercial  progress. 

And,  finally,  I  would  say,  that  not  only  is  the  study  of  Juris- 
prudence, in  its  largest  sense,  thus  useful  in  making  us  more 
cognizant  of  the  principles  of  our  own  Law,  preparing  us  to 
codify  and  digest  it,  providing  the  machinery  and  means 
of  efficient  legislation,  and  giving  to  public  men  strength  and 
insight  to  encounter  the  perplexities  of  their  position, — it  will 
be  useful,  also,  with  reierence  to  our  international  arrange- 
ments with  other  countries.  In  this  sphere  of  action,  too,  we 
are  familiar  with  strange  events.  Settled  doctrines  and  rules 
of  conduct,  which  were  long  sacred  to  statesmen  and  diplo- 
matists, have  fallen  into  desuetude.  We  hear  no  more  of  the 
old  Balance  of  Power  or  the  value  of  Treaties,  which  were  once 
held  to  be  the  essential  basis  of  the  public  law  of  Europe. 
Agencies,  of  which  our  fathers  never  dreamt,  have  wrought 
efi^cts  they  must  have  deemed  incredible.  A  seven  days' 
campai^  begins  and  ends  a  mighty  war,  and  effects  dynastic 
revolutions  which  seven  years,  or  four  times  seven,  on  the 
same  battle  grounds,  could  not  have  formerly  accomplished. 
The  ocean  bears  in  its  bosom  the  medium  of  instant  communi- 
cation between  the  continents,  which  it  so  invites  to  moral 
union,  whilst  it  holds  them  for  ever  in  physical  severance.  The 
rail  and  the  telegraph  bring  all  mankind  together;  and  we 
begin  to  doubt  whether  the  "  Federation  of  the  World"  may 
not  prove  more  than  the  dream  of  a  poet,  when  we  see  the 
Sultan  lunch  with  Queen  Victoria,  and  share  the  loving  cup 
with  the  shopkeepers  of  London. 
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And  whilst  thus,  u  aovor  befoiv  suk«  tlio  ereatioD,  the  e«rth 
spins  fornanl, 

"  DowD  Ui«  riagtag  groove*  of  cIiab^— " 

International  law  routt  tiadergo  modificatitms,  aod  adapt 
itself  to  the  ftIU:ri^d  lime.  It  will  dIIII  itiibsier,  au<J  be  coa- 
ttolirlalcU  and  extended.  NiitionR  uiuot  retiiin  a  comman 
staiidai'd  of  judgment, — a  common  appeal  to  titi-  rcaauu  and 
conflcience  of  the  race.  War  niunt  have  it«  Mitllcd  usaees : 
embaeaies  must  enjoy  their  privilcgea:  diplomacy  mn^t  (.-ontiauo 
to  recognize  the  oohgations  of  its  canons  and  tradiiious.  And, 
besides,  civilized  stat"  ~'"  ' — '  an  evci"  growing  need  of 
reciprocal  protection  i-  a  oi  commerce ;  reciprocal 

enforcement   of  :  ^iprocal  security  for   tb« 

property  which  in  iiprocal  encouragefnent  for 

the  interchange  ot  ti  d  efTort,  iiad  that  uiixiag  of 

tongues  and  peoples  n  i  and  #trenrrthcnn  ihc  eoub 

of  men.     The  want  of  ,  and  tilings  such  at  these, 

irill  more  and  more  eoirii-  ation  of  a  common  Code^ 

the  pi-inciples  of  which  h:  hud  wids  tliuu-ili  iinpurfvct 

recogniiion, —  to   regulat  itercourse;    und,   for    the 

formation  of  it,  they  iuuhI  ,nco  in  that  Science  which, 

by  the  authority  of  its  t'  n  so  largely  coinmaoded  tlie 

respect  of  sovereigns,  a  ii  modified   tJie  relations  of 

their  eiihjects.  I 

Before  I  pass  from  thit  cursory  indication  of  some  of  the 
reasons  fur  the  culture  of  Juripprudence,  in  a  large  and  libenj 
spirit  I  wnuld  say  a  word  of  another,  which  addresses  itself 
peculiarly  to  the  students  of  the  Law, 

The  nobler  educaliim  each  man  must  give  himself ;  and  with 


himself  it  rests  whether  he  fthali  be  a  mere  toiler  at  the 


pro~ 


filable  drudgery  of  the  Bar,  or  exalt  nnd  adorn  his  position  by      I 
enriching  his  intellect  and  improving  his  moral  nature.     If  he 

"  Scorns  delights,  and  lives  talioriotis  days." 
he  may  secure  the  technical  endowments  which  will  win  him     i 
rank  and  wealth;    but  the   mere  legal  training  which  gives 
aciitenesa  to  the    mind  sometimes   conirncis   its   powers  tatd 
abuse-s  its  aspirations;  and,  to  counteract  that  evil  tendency,     | 
he  sliouid  possess  himself,  in  addition,  of  the  larger  intelligence     i 
ami  tlie  more  generous  spirit  which  come  of  extended  cultnro     ' 
nnd  libcrid  thought. 

liord  Bacon  lias  written  wonls,  which  cannot  too  often 
repeated,  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Maxims  of  the  Law:" — ' 
hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession ;  from  the  which  as 
men,  of  course,  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so 
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ought  they  to  endeavour,  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be 
a  help  and  ornament  thereunto.  This  is  performed,  in  some 
degree,  by  the  honest  and  liberal  practice  of  a  profession  .  .  . 
but  much  more  .  .  .  if  a  man  be  able  to  visit  and 
strengthen  the  roots  of  the  Science  itself,  thereby  not  only 
gracing  it  in  reputation  and  dignity,  but  also  amplifying  it  in 
perfection  and  substance."* 

The  counsel  is  wise  and  generous,  and  should  not  be  less 
approved  because,  by  the  payment  of  the  debt,  we  shall  not  be 
impoverished,  but  rather  advanced  in  prosperity  and  honour. 
The  Science  by  which  Lord  Bacon  would  have  us  to  help  and 
ornament  the  practice  of  the  Law,  may  not,  as  I  have  said,  be 
indispensable  to  the  practitioner's  attainment  of  lucrative  em- 
ployment or  lt>fty  station ;  although,  even  to  this  result,  it  may 
very  much  conduce.  No  man  need  doubt,  that  he  will  find 
profitable  service  for  every  species  of  faculty  and  endowment, 
in  the  infinitely  varied  exercises  of  that  arduous  vocation,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  admired,  as  applying  **  the  greatest  powers  of  the 
understanding  to  the  greatest  number  of  facts."  But  the 
Science  which  may  thus  help  the  practice  will  do  still  more, 
in  giving  grace  and  brilliancy  to  success,  and  qualifying  its 
possessor  to  transcend  the  bounds  of  mere  forensic  effort, 
and,  according  to  his  capacity  and  occasions,  to  make  some 
useful  contribution  towards  the  improvement  of  his  fellow 
men. 

The  debtor  to  his  profession  is  also  a  debtor  to  society ;  and 
they  who  have  most  faithfully  discharged  the  double  obligation 
have  most  commanded  the  reverence  of  mankind.  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  not  the  less  a  great  Lord  Chancellor,  because  he 
proved  himself  also  a  prescient  jurist,  anticipating,  in  dark 
and  evil  days,  the  establishment  of  free  representative  insti- 
tutions; the  reform  of  a  merciless  criminal  code;  the  sub- 
stitution of  certainty  for  severity  of  punishment;  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  conscience  ;  and  the  final  triumph  of 
Religious  Liberty.  Bacon  did  not  fear  to  match  himself 
against  Lord  Coke,  as  an  athlete  in  the  narrow  arena  of  the 
English  law,  because  he  had  passed  beyond  it  to  far  larger 
spheres,   and  was,  indeed, 

**  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  !'* 

Lord  Mansfield  led  the  Bar  of  England  for  twenty  years 
with  at  least  as  high  a  mastery  as  if  he  had  not  been  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of 

*  Works,  IV.,  10. 
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the  (innHptes  of  tbe  JittiaprwUsM  of  Umi  uU  and  tlte  madnK 
worid,  whieli  enund[«led  htai  froai  aupenlitioua  revoruiM 
for  the  ngiJiiy  t,\  U«  sjcMn  of  bU  own  cjuntrr.  and  fitted 
him  lo  will  immortal  ^oie  u  tb«  erestor  of  our  CommcroMl 
CoiIp.  anil  take  ht«  {Jace  in  tb«  eaieem  of  iataOectual  BnroM 
with  Groiiu*.  Filangicri,  and  D'AgacMcM.  Sir  Satmiel  3*^ 
iniil^  would  liiivG  given  an  belter  •errioe  tn  hia  clicnta,  if  ht 
had  tailed  to  keep  abrvut  with  the  cumsnt  of  literary  progre«a. 
and  strive,  labonoiwly  atul  bravely,  for  the  amcndiuQnt  oi  the 
law.  And.  if  we  newlcd  other  illiistrauon  tif  the  truth  1  Jahour 
to  iiiiprcM  by  prcat  exaiu[ile«,  I  tnij;ht  pomt  to  the  ominent 
Ttei-son   to   whom  our   -  nainlv  owe*  it«    be-ins,  as 

having  combined  the  i  lerotion  to  hia  profcsuon, 

and  (lie  hijjhest  nicoew  e  widest  range  of  voicodfic 

and  literary  acquiaitia  i«t  untiring  endf^voar  for 

the  advancement  of  hu  .  and  frvedom.    We  lament 

his  abaentc.     Wo  than  ■  |  our  acctions,  hia   carefnl 

EUpervisioQ  and  his  vcigb  But  he  will  not  be  loot  to 

our  gnUcful   rcmembrao^^  honour  him  not   Uiq   less, 

beoauee  he  is  not  here : — 

"  Eo  magi*  prmfu  a  non  vidcbatur !  " 

Thiia   far,  in   suggeatii  tfao  i-onsldcrationa   wbidi 


icud  to  iia  the  etudj  al  and  scientific  Jarispm^ 

Oence,   I  have  dealt  w  wliich  might  have  been 

discussed,  anyn'here,  by  any  of  inc  aistinguished  men  who  have 
held  the  plnce  which  I  now  occupy.  And  I  have  dealt  with  it, 
as  well  because  they  have  generally  addressed  themselves  to 
other  subjects,  as  because  this  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  present 
attention,  in  aid  of  that  amendment  of  legal  education  which 
it)  lionounibly  characlcrietic  of  our  time.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that,  as  wc  arc  assembled  here  in  IreUnd,  I  should  make  some 
portion  of  my  address  "  racy  of  the  soil,"  by  speaking  of  matteia 
which  arc  not  merely  important  in  relation  to  the  general  busi- 
nesa  of  this  Section,  but  nave  peculiar  connexion  with  our  own 
Law  and  Procedure,  It  is  right  that  we  should  all,  in  turn, 
contribute  eoniething  epeciiil  to  the  sum  of  the  knowledge  of 
our  friends,  when  they  favour  us  by  coming  to  our  homes. 

The  question  as  to  the  assiniilation  of  the  laws  of  England 
and  Ireland  is,  I  observe,  with  great  propriety,  submitted  to 
our  consideration.     I  cordially  approve  the  application  of  the 

firinciple,  whenever  it  can  be  made,  in  fair  consistency  w!*ti 
ocal  needs  and  feelinRS.      We  should  not  assinulate  merel 
the   purpose  of  assimilation;  but  it  is  very  desirable  tha. 
should  interchange  good  iastitutione,  and  make    our  en 
system  of  judicature  as  uniform  and  hom^eneoue,  as  may 
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reasonably  possible.  AVith  a  view  to  this  desirable  result,  I 
mean  to  point  to  some  noteworthy  portions  of  our  legal  system, 
which  belong  to  us  peculiarly^  and  in  which,  to  some  extent, 
we  have  outrun  the  legislation  of  England. 

The  formation  of  a  general  Register  of  Deeds  and  Assurances, 
has,  for  several  centuries,  occupied  the  attention  of  English 
statesmen  and  lawyers.  Its  great  necessity  was  recognized 
by  Parliament,  so  long  affo  as  the  year  1535  (27  H.  VIII.,  c.  6) 
and  again,  duiing  the  Chancellorship  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  1617, 
by  the  issue  of  letters-patent;  but  nothing  came  of  the 
attempts,  abortively  made,  at  both  those  periods.  In  1703,  a 
Register  was  provided,  by  statute,  for  tne  county  of  York ; 
and,  in  1708,  a  similar  statute  gave  its  Register  to  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 

No  further  provision  of  the  kind  was  made  for  England. 
The  seventeenth  century  passed.  The  want  continued  to  be 
acknowledged.  Lord  Hale,  and  others  of  high  authority, 
recognized  and  lamented  it;  but  nothing  was  done.  In  1815 
and  1816,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Sergeant  Onslow  tried, 
severally,  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  approve  of 
Bills  for  a  general  registration  ;  and  both  failed  to  carry  their 
measures  beyond  a  second  reading.  Repeated  commissions 
have  since  given  solemn  consideration  to  the  subject,  and 
produced  elaborate  reports.  Repeated  attempts  were  made,  in 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  by  Lord  Campbell,  Lord 
Cranworth,  Mr.  William  Brougham,  and  others,  to  pass  into 
law  various  schemes  which  had  high  approval  But  they  were 
one  and  all  defeated.  To  this  hour,  England  remains  without 
any  general  Register  of  Conveyances,  and  the  latest  Commis- 
sion which  dealt  with  the  matter,  in  1857,  preferred  to  such  a 
Re^ster  a  Register  of  Titles.  Legal  opinion  appears  to  declare 
itself  in  favour  of  that  preference  ;  and,  perhaps,  for  sufficient 
reasons,  to  which  I  cannot  here  advert. 

Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Ireland  has  possessed  such 
a  Register  since  the  sixth  year  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  passed  in  that  year 
^^  to  secure  purchasers,  and  prevent  forgeries  and  fraudulent 
gifts  &c.,"  which  provided  for  that  object,  by  authorizing  the 
registry  of  deeds,  and  giving  a  subsequent  conveyance,  if 
registered,  priority  over  a  pnor  conveyance,  if  unregistered. 
The  Act  directed  the  formation  of  a  full  official  staff;  and 
prescribed  minutely  the  formalities  needful  to  be  observed  for 
validating  the  registry.  From  the  date  of  this  Statute  until 
the  present  time,  it  has  been  in  full  and  effective  operation, 
modified  by  various  intermediate  Acts,  but  unchanged  in  its 
essential  character ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  working  well  and 
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Bntief&ctoriljr  for  the  «ecuritj  of  pnrclnMnt  and  the  previ 
of  frauds.  Home  amendmetiti)  in  the  Fy^tcm  ate  rcijuircd,  kwI 
would  hare  been  accomptiahcd,  three  yean)  ago,  but  for  diffi- 
culties with  the  Treasury.  They  have  been  cooudcred  in  an 
elaborate  report  by  Mr.  Lane,  Q.C.,  and  an  ablo  p«per  by 
Colonel  Itiiberts,  and  ihoy  can  be  easily  carried  into  cfTecl. 
A  Bill  for  the  piirposie  was  prepared,  with  great  skill  and 
ability,  by  my  fneno,  Mr.  Jauien  McDonnell,  at  my  inctjuice. 
when  I  waa  Attorney  General ;  and  went  to  a  second  rtauling, 
but  no  further.  1  tnist  the  alterations  it  designed  may  be  ^ooa 
effected.  They  are  of  great  and  prcesing  neceseity  to  IrelaiuL 
I  am  not  hero,  how  eve  xl  with  the  details  of    il>e 

scheme,  or  its  prospectiv  I  dceire  only  to  point  to  out 

registry  ofGce  as  an  Tri  .,  whiidi  has  supplied  to  ue, 

for  a  century  and  a  V  want  keenly  felt  for  three 

linndred  years  iu  Eng'"  existing  there ;  aod  to  ie- 

vite  to  it  and  its  ma  lonsideratiou  of   tlioK  wbo 

have  intelligent  interest  !>■  ter,  and  may  profit,  in  tbc 

work  of  assimilationi  by  our  xperience. 

We  are  not  yet  tn  a  condition  ^  udge  how  far  the  lieeistri- 
tion  and  Record  of  Title  "■otema  licii  were  introduced  in  the 
House  of  <-)ommons,  for  by  Lord  Cairns  in    1859, 

and,  for  Ireland,  by  mysen  ,  1864,  iu  Bill@  which  ha.ve 

since    aubstantially    beoom  may   hcieaftei'    affect    the 

operation  and  necessity  of  a  ^.^iBxratiou  of  Assurances.  The 
Irish  measure  applies  only  to  cases  in  which  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  has  given  a  Parliamentary  Title;  and  does  not 
extend  to  ordinary  transactions  of  purchase  and  incumbrance. 
By  and  by,  I  trust  that  its  operation  may  be  enlarged,  so  me 
tn  assist,  still  better,  in  making  the  transfer  of  land  simple, 
cheap,  and  easy.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mill,  in  holding  this  to 
be  "  one  of  the  greatest  economical  improvements  which  oould 
be  bestowed  on  a  country  :" — and  especially,  I  will  add,  on  » 
country  like  Ireland,  which  so  eminently  needs  the  creation  of 
a  small,  independent  proprietary, — an  iudiistrious  middle- 
class — with  a  settled  interest  in  the  soil,  attaching  them  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  laws  and  institutions.  I  am  g^d  to 
be  able  to  say,  that,  although  the  Irish  Act  has  been 
Bcarcely  twelve  months  in  real  working  order,  and  in  a]ute  <rf 
the  peculiar  difficulties,  profcsdonal  and  other,  which,  itt  first, 
obstruct  endeavours  to  simplify  and  cheapen  legal  jirocedure, 
no  less  than  two  hnudred  and  twelve  pro|)6rties  have  oJ  ' 
been  completely  rogistered  under  it,  the  value  of  i 
determined  by  t^e  amouiU;  of  the  purt^iue-vioney, 
£657,074.  This  aeems,  in  a  high  degree,  Batiafaotory  i. 
encouraging ;  and  the  impartanoe  of  tJae  i^t  wJU  juetw^  i. 
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small  digression  which  has  enabled  me  to  mention  it,  in  con- 
nection with  the  registtT  of  Assurances.  If,  in  the  course  of 
time,  it  be  found  possible  to  substitute  for  Registration  of 
Deeds,  a  universal  and  complete  Record  of  Title,  so  much  the 
better ;  but  the  question  of  that  substitution  is  very  difficult, 
and  must  be  long  postponed ;  I  do  not  stay  to  discuss  it ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  our  system  has  its  value  for  use,  in  Ireland, 
and  for  example,  elsewhere. 

Another  le^  institution  in  which  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  anticipated  English  progress,  and  which  has  still 
some  special  qualities  inviting  imitation,  is  that  of  our 
County  Courts.  The  proceeding  by  English, — afterwards 
Civil — Bill  for  the  recovery  of  smdl  debts  existed,  in  Ireland, 
from  an  early  period.  It  was  originally  entertained  by  the 
Judges  of  Assize,  and  was  regulated  by  various  Statutes,  from 
the  rei^n  of  George  the  First,  downwards.  In  the  year  I7969 
the  Insh  Parliament,  by  an  Act  (36  Geo.  IIL  c.  25),  after 
reciting,  that  ^^  it  would  contribute  much  to  the  ease  of  the 
poor,  whose  causes  principallv  were  tried  by  Civil  Bills,  and 
who  were  frequently  brought  far  from  their  homes  and 
unavoidably  kept  for  many  days  at  the  assizes,  as  parties  or 
witnesses  on  such  Civil  Bills,  and  sometimes  at  an  expense 
exceeding  the  sum  in  contest,  if  there  should  be  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing  and  determining  causes  by  Civil  Bill, 
within  the  several  counties  of  this  kingdom,"  created  the  office 
of  Assistant  Barrister^  providing  that  he  should  be  a  lawprer  of 
a  certain  standing,  appointed  to  aid  and  advise  the  Justices  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold  a  civil  court,  of 
which  he  was  constituted  the  sole  judge,  with  a  specified  juris- 
diction, in  cases  of  tort  and  contract.  The  Sessions  Court,  so 
arranged,  worked  well  and  became  popular.  The  Assistant 
Barrister  soon  assumed  the  leading  position  in  the  despatch  of 
Crown  business,  which  his  training  and  knowledge  qualified 
him  to  hold ;  and  he  is  now  made,  oy  Statute,  the  permanent 
Chairman  of  the  Justices.  His  jurisdiction,  as  civil  judge,  has 
been  greatly  extended,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  legal 
controversies  of  the  country  come  before  his  tribunal. 

Thus,  in  the  Irish  Civil  Bill  Court,  the  English  County 
Courts  fouud  a  model,  existing  for  full  half  a  century  before 
they  were  established,  and  operating  with  an  effidencv  which 
they  have  fully  emulated.  The  old  looil  j  urisdictions  of  E ngland , 
which  were  greatly  favoured  by  the  Common  Law,  had  become 
effete  and  generally  useless  for  public  purposes ;  and  the 
County  Courts  took  their  place  in  the  year  1846. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  Civil  Bill  procedure  of  Irelaucl, 
we  find  the  germ  of  that  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity,  towards 
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the  consummation  of  which  wc  are  daily  advancing.  The  Civi 
Bill  Court  is  a  Court  of  Equity  for  tlie  defendant;  and  wa 
80^  long  before  the  Statute  permitted  the  pleading  of  equitabli 
pleas  in  the  Superior  Law  Courts;  or  armed  them  will 
the  powers  of  injunction^  mandamus,  and  compulsory  account 
ing,  which  enables  the  suitor,  sometimes  with  great  advantage 
to  dispense  with  the  intervention  of  a  proceeding  in  Chancery 
We  are  destined,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  witness,  more  and  more 
that  consolidation  of  jurisdictions  with  which  our  Scottid 
brethren  are  familiar,  and  which  the  experience  of  the  Ameri 
can  tribunals  seems  to  assure  us  may  be  safely^  though  can 
tiously,  introduced  amongst  us,  for  the  more  speedy  am 
economical  decision  of  causes,  and  the  removal  of  the  reproad 
that,  in  the  same  coimtry,  ^vith  the  same  subject  matter  sepi 
rate  courts  are  required  to  deal,  on  different  and  sometime 
conflicting  principles. 

I  would  add  the  expression  of  nav  opinion,  that  the  eqnitabl 
jurisdiction  which  belongs  to  the  tf  udge  of  the  English  Count 
Court,  should  be  given,  within  proper  limits,  to  the  Irish  Chaii 
man  of  Quarter  Sessions.  It  will  be  well  and  wisely  used;  am 
in  many  cases,  it  will  prevent  the  defeat  of  justice,  which  tb 
impossibility  of  a  poor  man's  access  to  the  Court  of  Chancer 
sometimes  makes  inevitable. 

I  do  not  presume  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  loca 
tribunals  of  England  ;  but,  certainly,  our  Irish  ascertainmei 
of  the  value  of  a  skilled,  capable,  and  independent  lawyer,  i 
directing  and  controlling  tnals  at  Sessions,  is  not  unwortk 
the  consideration  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage 
the  services  of  such  a  functionary.     And  our  experience,  : 
this  regard,  niay,  perhaps,  lead  us  hereafter  to  raise  tne  questio 
whether  those  services  might  not  be  more  efficiently  bestows 
on  circuits  travelled,  as  at  Assizes,  by  changing  Judges,  wi 
a  diminished  probability  of  the  undue  exercise  oflocal  influenc 
and  without  the  intervention  of  those  who,  having  been  mixi 
up,  ministerially,  with  the  initiative  of  criminal  proceedings^ 
conducting  preliminary  inquiries,  may  not  always  find  it  pc 
sible  to  preside,  at  the  close  of  them,  with  that  absence 
pre-conception  and  foregone  conclusion,  which  is  essential 
the  complete  integrity  of  judicial  action  ? 

I  was  surprised,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  tl 
Association  in  Dublin,  in  1861,  to  hear  that  a  very  distinguish^ 
visitor  from  England — a  man  equally  eminent  in  law  ai 
letters-— declared  he  had  never  known  of  our  possession  of 
system  of  public  prosecution  in  Ireland.  It  was  an  illuetrati' 
of  the  truth,  that  some  of  the  peo])le  of  these  kingdoms  fl 
better  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  ancient  tribes  and  t. 
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doings  of  foreign  nations^  than  with  the  condition  of  their  own 
fellow  subjects,  to  whom,  though  divided  from  them  by  a 
narrow  channel^  they  are  bound  by  identity  of  languag,e,  intel- 
ligence, and  interest,  making  it  their  common  duty  and  manifest 
advantage  to  cultivate  that  knowledge  of  each  o.tiier,  which, 
amongst  civilised  men^  breeds  kindly  feeling  and- stimulates  to 
mutual  service. 

We  have,  in  fact,  had  a  Public  Prosecutor   for  a  very 
lengthened  period.     The  Attorney  General  of  the  time  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  the  office;  and  Jie  is  assisted  by  a  large 
staff  of  counsel  and  attorneys,  who  act  under  his  control,  at 
the  Commission  Court  in  Dublin,  the  Assize  Courts  and  the 
Courts  of  Quarter   Sessions.     The   more    important  criminal 
cases  are  all  submitted  to  him,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he 
mav  consider  as  to  the  propriety  of  proceeding  with   them, 
and  give  such  directionis  as  he  may  deem  proper.     And  only 
when  he  declines  to  prosecute,  are  private  persons  allowed  to 
intervene.     Even  so,  he  retains  his  right  to  prevent   them 
from  proceeding,  by  entering,  at  his  discretion,  a  nolle  prosequi 
on  any  indictment  they  may  be  permitted  to  prefer.     These 
are  the  general  outlines  of  our  system,  on  the  details  of  which, 
of  course,  I  do  not  enter.     It  is  capable  of  much  improvement ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  it  works  efficiently,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  impartial  justice,  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
community. 

This  is  another  of  the  singular  instances  in  which  Ireland 
has  outstripped  her  more  favoured  sister.  England  has  no 
public  prosecutor.  The  Attorney  General,  save  in  cases  in 
which  he  is  specially  engaged,  nas  nothing  to  do  with  the 
management  of  criminal  trials.  The  duty  of  prosecution  is 
cast  upon  the  injured;  and  the  Executive  Government  does  not 
charge  itself  with  the  responsibility  of  prompting  them  to 
activity,  restraining  their  excesses,  or  assisting  them  to  secure 
just  and  reasonable  convictions.  '^  The  most  exalted  functions 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  subject,  are  left 
to  the  discretion  of  attorneys  and  policemen."  These  strong 
words  are  not  mine.  They  were  spoken  by  Mr.  Phillimore, 
when  he  introduced  into  Parliament  a  Bill  to  supply  the  want 
which  he  earnestly  deplored. 

And  this  condition  of  things  is  allowed  to  continue,  althou|5h 
the  appointment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor  has  been  urged  tor 
many  years,  by  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  England — including 
her  three  last  Chief  Justices, — and  has  had  the  emphatic 
sanction  of  a  Royal  Commission,  in  1844,  and  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  in  1 856. 

I  know  that  the  principle  of  action  involved  in  such  an 
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appointmeut  has  been,  more  or  less,  the  subject  of  controven 
I  have,  myself,  been  obliged,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
defend  the  Irish  practice  against  an  able  Anglo-Irish  friend 
mine ;  but  it  seems  to  me  very  plain  that  that  practice,  at  least ; 
its  general  scheme  and  operation,  is  worthy  the  best  attenti^ 
of  jurists  in  England,  with  a  view  to  its  absolute  or  modifi( 
adoption  there. 

The  supreme  law  of  social  safety  is  the  warrant,  as  it  shou! 
be  the  bounding  measure,  of  the  infliction  of  punishment,  I 
man  on  man.  That  infliction  is  not  designed  to  compensai 
for  individual  wrong,  or  satisfy  individual  vengeance.  Tl 
^*  lex  talionis "  of  the  Hebrews  is  obsolete ;  and  we  hold  i 
horror  the  Southern  "  vendetta,"  and  the  "deadly  feud  "  of  il 
North.  We  punish  crime,  only  that  we  may  prevent  the  rep 
tition  of  it,  and  work  the  amendment  of  the  criminal.  Vin(u< 
tive  justice  does  not  belong  to  human  law.  It  cannot  penetral 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  gause  the  worth  of  actions  t 
reaching  their  hidden  springs,  m  the  tangled  motives  and  tl 
various  training,  which  make  men  what  tney  are.  It  most  1 
guided,  in  its  conflict  with  fraud  and  violence,  by  a  regazd  fi 
the  results  to  the  community  which  requires  protection,  and  I 
the  offender  who  needs  reform. 

Such  are  the  principles  which,  in  my  judgment,  Bhod 
govern  all  penal  jurisprudence.  They  are  recognized  by  oi 
ancient  law,  which  institutes  prosecutions  universally  in  tli 
name  of  the  Sovereign,  as  tne  representative  of  outrage 
society ;  and  makes  the  accused  responsible,  not  to  his  accuse] 
but  to  the  State. 

The  course  of  our  criminal  procedure,  pursued  in  the  figl 
of  these  principles,  should  be  stately,  cabn,  and  passionlea 
The  prosecutor  should  act  in  a  judicial  spirit.  He  shoal 
l)c  impregnable  to  any  influence  of  fear  or  favour.  H 
should  labour  to  discover  truth  and  do  justice,  without  an 
wavering  from  the  clear  line  of  duty,  to  undue  pressure  c 
the  one  side,  or  imbecile  tenderness  on  the  other.  He  shon] 
be  conscious  of  his  great  responsibility  in  dealing  with  tl 
interests  of  liberty  and  life ;  and  beware,  whilst  he  deals  wil 
them,  of  displaying  temper,  or  indulging  self-will,  or  makii 
tliosc  sacred  interests  the  subject  of  an  unseemly  wrangle  £ 
forensic  victory. 

Such  conduct  of  criminal  causes  the  public  prosecutor  Cf 
secure ;  but,  if  they  be  committed  to  the  management  of  ind 
viduals — who  may  be  poor,  or  corrupt,  or  revengeful — it  wi 
be  sought  in  vain.  The  poor  man  may  not  have  the  time  i 
the  means  to  prosecute  effectually.  The  corrupt  man  wi 
pompromisc  with   his  adveri^jary.     The  revengeful   man  wi 
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M«  honour  kqiI  faUily  fact,  tu  glut  )iit<  iiialigniint  hatred. 
1  ao,  the  law  will  not  be  enforced  at  nil,  ur  enforcttt]  un- 
ly.  Surely,  the  syaCeiu  uuder  which  such  reaulta  are  t>os- 
It  is  a  reproach  to  the  great  country  which  has  ao  Iouj; 
bml  it ;  and  almost  (lesei'voa  the  condemnation  pronounced 
It  in  the  speech  to  which  I  have  alretuly  adverted,  as 
■wise,  preposterous,  and  indecent." 

,  have  ventured  to  invite  notice  to  our  Irish  practice,  in  this 
lect,  113  {urniEhing  a  aafe  and  well  tried  model  for  imitation ; 
\  it  is  not  less  worthy  of  that  notice,  because  a  practice,  in 
liy  reapecta  «iinilar,  boa  long  prevailed  in  Scotland,  with 
lit  public  advantage.  Oura  may,  perha])!),  have  more 
Iptatton  tu  England,  from  the  aubetantiul  identity  of  the 
0iah  and  Iriah  criminal  law ;  but  it  might  pro6tably  be 
nfied  by  the  adoption  of  something  like  the  Scotch  ma- 
(»ery  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal's  ofSce,  for  the  conduct  of  the 
d^  fttagea  of  penal  procedure.  We  rely  too  much  upon  the 
■MB  he  ie  an  ancient  and  veiiei'able  officer,  but "  crowner'a 
^^^■i"  haa  been  ever  in  disrepute ;  and  my  experience  is, 
^^^pipreliminary  iuvestigationa,  which  he  institutea  in 
WBBtKy,  tend  often  and  in  various  ways  to  the  ultimate 
f  jiietico.  I  have  no  time  to  diacuss  the  grounda  of 
itvpiaion-  I  do  not  mean  to  extend  it  to  the  diaparage- 
htof  many  of  the  functions  of  the  Coroner,  with  which  I 
re  nothing  here  to  do ;  but,  lauding  our  Irish  practice,  I 
'  It  it  right  to  (qualify  my  commeiHlation,  by  indicating  the 
pfQveaiMit  which  it  may  usefully  derive  from  tho  example  of 
ntland. 

Another  Iriab  institution  I  cannot  paea  without  a  word,  in 
'l  hurried  reference  to  thoee  whioh  peculiarly  belong  tu  us. 
K  calamity  which  swept  myriads  of  our  people  from  the 
till,  in  1847  and  1848,  whilst  it  filled  the  country  with 
nming  and  deaoktiou,  waa  made,  by  that  Providence  which 
f  the  "  soul  uf  goodneas"  from  evil  things,  fruitful  of  vast 
It  precipitated  the  progress  of  events,  compelled 
ae^manahip  to  action  through  the  teaching  of  a  terrible 
eeisity,  and  aided  in  securing  commercial  freedom  for  the 
ipire  and  thi.-  world.  In  that  great  uchicvement  Irchtnd 
led,  alUiough  to  herself  its  immediate  consequences  — 
iecliug  rudely  a  diseased  society  and  a  defective  land 
ntein — were  in  no  way  beneficial.  She  strove  for  true 
'  laples  and  the  cauae  of  universal  progretis,  and  not  for 
tofit  10  herself. 

"  To9  non  vohis  melHficatis,  apes !" 
Tkt  iras  one  great  collateral  result  of  (he  dread  Irish  fa- 
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mine.  Another  was  the  establishment  of  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court,  which  wrought  essential  public  good,  at 
the  expense  of  much  individual  loss  and  suffering;  removed 
an  insolvent  proprietary,  with  which  true  national  pro- 
gress was  incompatible ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  sounder 
state  of  things.  That  temporary  tribunal  has  grown  into  per- 
manence, with  extended  powers,  and  continues  to  confer  upon 
us  many  benefits, — cheapening  conveyances^  facilitating  the 
disposal  of  estates,  and  making  titles  clear  and  indefeasible ; 
and  so,  in  connexion  with  the  recording  scheme  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  preparing  for  a  gradual  distribution  of  landed 
property  more  largely  amongst  uie  occupants  of  the  soil,  which 
will  yet  conduce,  with  other  influences,  to  ffive  tranquil  order, 
industrial  energy,  and  a  hopeful  future  to  the  Irish  people* 

Something  has  been  done  in  the  same  direction  for  England. 
Lord  Cairns  endeavoured,  in  1859,  to  establish,  for  her,  also,  a 
Landed  Estates  Court ;  but  his  Bill  was  not  passed,  and  subse- 
quent legislation  has  not  reached  the  point  at  which  he  aimed. 
It  seems  desirable,  that  the  success  of  the  Irish  experiment 
should  secure  its  effective  repetition.     England,  also,  needs 
the  disencumbering  of  embaiTassed  properties,  the  clearing  of 
complicated  titles,  and  the  relief  of  the  land  from  the  feudal 
fetters  and  the  ponderous  conveyancing,  which  impede  its  free 
transfer.    And  sne,  as  well  as  Ireland,  will  find  safety  and  profit 
in  a  change,  which,  healthily  diffusing  small  estates  amonest 
multitudes  of  honest  purchasers,  may,  more  or  less,  antagonize 
tlie  growing  tendency  to  excessive  territorial  accumulation  in 
few  nands,  and  close  the  widening  chasm  which  separates  great 
wealth  from  toil  and  poverty,  with  possible  results  of  serious 
interest  to  the  thoughtful  student  of  the  history  of  the  decline 
of  empires. 

I  have  no  space  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
our  special  institutions — the  Irish  Convict  system.    Nor  is  this 
neednil.     It  has  gained  the  applause  of  Europe,  and  obtaina 
continually  larger  and  more  cordial  acceptance  in  England. 
Its  great  principles  of  individualised  discipline  during  imprison- 
ment,  progreasTve  reformation  through  the  varying  st^  of 
it,  and  protective  supervision  at  its  close,  are  workmg,  every* 
where,  the  best  results.    And  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Irish 
Befuge  for  fallen  women  finds  itself  reproduced  in  the  great 
English  towns.     I  shall  say  no  more  of  assimilation,  in  this 
respect,  especially  as  the  subject  will  be  more  fitly  considered 
in   another   section;    but,  feeling  strongly  its  importance,  I 
would  repeat  the  statement  of  an  opinion  which  I  uttered  be- 
fore, at  our  Dublin  meeting, — that  the  entire  of  the  prison 
arrangements  of  Ireland   should  be  conducted  on  the  same 
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principle  aiid  coutroUed  by  the  same  authority.  The  reasons 
for  nmalgamaling  tlie  county  and  the  convict  Bystems  are 
patent  in  the  incveased  economy,  efficiency,  and  complotcness 
which  the  amalgamatiou  would  certainly  afford ;  and  wo  are 
encouraged  to  attempt  it  promptly,  by  the  wonderful  diminu- 
tion of  offences,  which  is  ji  fortunate  characteristic  of  our  social 
state.  Our  gaols  are  comparatively  empty.  We  may  easily 
brin^  them  under  one  central  government,  and  so  approach  a 
!«1atioa  of  a  much  vexed  problem.  The  circuniBtanceB  of 
Ireland  were  especially  favourable  for  the  great  experiment  of 
the  convict  ayetera.  They  are  no  less  favourable  for  testing 
ihe  poasibility,  and  discovering  the  means,  of  establishing  a 
general  uniformity  in  prison  discipline. 

There  are  other  portions  of  our  Irish  law  and  procedure  to 

which  I  would  wilUngly  advert,  as  illuslrating  our  national 

progress,  and  su^estive,  in  some  rcsnectB,  ol'  beneficial  assimi- 

I     ation,  e.g.,  our  Bankruptcy  Code,  and  our  Hesident  Magistracy 

^uil  I'ohcc :   but   I   must  forbear  furtlier   trespass   on   your 

rlicnce.  1  shall  only  say,  as  to  onr  Court  of  IJanicruptcy,  that, 
tbe  very  confused  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  Kufrlisli 
^K^tem,  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  intelligent  examination. 
^HlbeActof  1857,  by  which  it  was  established,  was  prepared, 
^Hrllli  great  care  and  labour,  by  a  combination  of  the  best 
^Hk^  capacity  and  the  largest  mercantile  experience  of  thi^ 
^^Bonnli'y.  It  has  worked,  ever  since,  satisfactorily  for  our  local 
^Bitereits;  and,  though  it  may  be  improved,  especially  by  an 
^Hfitemion  of  jurisdiction,  according  to  the  English  plan,  to  tho 
^Hriun  of  the  non-trading  classes,  great  caution  should  be  uncil 
^Wd  accommodating  it  to  that  plan,  so  fur  as  such  a  uliangc 
^Wroitlil  alter  the  action  of  the  Official  Assignee  and  the  reguln> 
^f  &fi  (»f  Traders'  arrangements,  which  have  been  proved  to  suit 
I     liie  circumstanees,  and  satisfy  the  wants,  of  the  commerce  ot 

Ireluid. 

I  I  have  left  myself  no  time,  even  if  I  had  the  disposition,  to 

iliacius,  nt  any  length,  the  legislation  of  the  past  Session,  and 

ib  bearings  on   the   special  subjects  of   our  inquiries   here, 

Mcordiog  to  the  Example  of  some  of  ray  predecessors.     But,  in 

trutii,!  do  not  regret  that  it  ia  so.     Save  in  one  great  Act,  that 

IfgttUtion  has  had  no  very  remarkafcle  results.  The  mighty  birth 

of  the  Reform  Bill — of  good  or  evil  |)ortent  as  men  variously 

r^Bnl  it,  and  time  may  shape  its  unseen  issues — exhausted  the 

forcsH  of  the  labouring  Parliament,  and  left  it  barren  of  other 

Emit.   Bankniptcy  Reform  has  made  no  progress;  tiie  Criminal 

liiff  iit  nearly  aa  it  was,  with  some  little  change  as  to  the  costs 

■      iif  prosecutions;  the  haw  of  Evidence  has  had  no  improvement ; 

^L  tU  Extradition  Act  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  Ilnuse  of 
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Commons ;  and  the  guards  against  electoral  corruption  which 
may  be  found  desirable^  when  millionaires  come  to  operftte  on 
the  enfranchised  masses,  remain  to  be  devised.  New  kwi 
affect  the  relations  of  master  and  servant,  the  conduct  of 
auctions,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Admiralty,  and  some 
other  things  of  local  and  personal  importance,  but  without 
much  general  interest.  Ireland  has,  at  last,  had  the  system 
of  her  Court  of  Chancery  assimilated  to  that  of  the  English 
C'ourt;  nnd  her  Court  of  Admiralty  fashioned,  also,  according  to 
English  prcce<lent, — relieved  of  its  exclusive  character,  opened 
to  the  ^vholo  profession,  and  endowed  with  larger  powers  and 
greater  facilities  of  profitable  action.  With  our  progress  in 
these  instances,  and  in  others,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
gratified. 

The  revision  of  the  English  Statute  Law  proceeds  with 
vigour  and  success,  and  has  been  advanced,  in  the  past  Sesuon, 
by  the  publication  of,  perhaps,  the  longest  Act  which  ever 
went  through  Parliament. 

I  lament  that  this  needful  work  has  not  yet  been  effectually 
begun  for  Ireland.  Competent  lawyers,  I  am  aware,  have 
proceeded,  a  considerable  way,  in  the  revision  of  the  Ante- 
Union  Statutes ;  but  their  labours  have  not  seen  the  li^ht,  and 
no  portion  of  them  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 
In  thiH  matter,  there  should  be  no  more  delay.  The  Irish 
revision  should  proceed,  pari  passu,  with  the  English.  The 
want  is  as  great  m  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and,  in  both, 
quick  progress  is  indispensable. 

Speaking  thus,  with  regret,  of  the  delay  in  the  revision  of  our 
Statute  Book ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  successful  commencement  of  the 
pubUcation  of  the  ancient  Laws  of  Ireland.  Many  whom 
I  address  may  not  be  aware,  that,  in  the  year  1852,  a 
Commission  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  the 
transcription  and  translation  of  those  Laws.  So  long  ago 
as  1782,  Edmund  Burke  conferred  ui)on  his  native  country 
one  of  the  many  benefits  for  which  we  owe  gratitude  to 
that  great  Irishman,  by  obtaining  for  the  library  of  Trinity 
College  the  Seabright  MSS.,  collected  originally  by  Mr. 
Lhwyd,  and  urging  that  the  originals  should  be  publishe<l, 
with  a  literal  translation  into  Latin  or  English.  Time  passed ; 
and  only  at  the  end  of  seventy  years  was  the  work  wnich  he 
contemplated  really  beffun.  Tue  Commissioners  were  very 
fortunate  in  securmg  the  services  of  Eugene  O'Curry  and 
John  O'Douovan,  who  combined,  with  original  knowledge 
of  the  Irish  tongue,  a  sound  training  in  Celtic  scholarship 
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BiKJer  Dr.   Potrie,   in   the   officca   oi   the  Oiflnance   Survey. 

Ttieir  task  was  oae  of  infinite  liibour  and  difficult)'.     It  wa^ 

(ieemed  almost  impossible  of  performance  by  Charles  O'Conor, 

of  Baltinngar,  anil  othor  competent  Iriah  linguists  of  the  last 

i-eniury.     BtU  they  piirsned  it  steadily,  and  had  brought  it 

almost  If  completion,  when  they  were  taken  from  na,  in  the 

prime  ui  their  rare  faculties,  leaving  none  behind  accomplished 

like  theraaelTes.     They  had   transcribed  all  the  legal   MSS. 

is    Irish,    exiatiDg    within     these    kingdoms,    in     seventeen 

large    volamed,   and   they    had   executed    translations   filling 

tirenty-five  volnmea; — twelve  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  and  thirteen 

1i_Y  Professor  O'Curry.     Since  tney  died,  we  have  received  the 

first  fruits  of  tlieir  great  labonrin  the  publication  of  the  Senehuit 

.Wor, or  "Great  Law  Compilation,"  as  O'Curry  translate!^  the 

title,"  which  deals  with  tiio  Irish  procedure  by  Athgabhail  or 

Dirtreas.     It  is  of  equal  interest   to  the  jurist  and  the  his- 

tarJna. 

The  Brchoii  Law  had  prevailed  iii  Ireland  for  ages  before 

|lKe  eomtng  of  8t.  Patrick.     Like  our  Common  I^aw,  it  was 

It  composed  of  written  statutes,  but  of  the  decisions  of  the 

I'Brehooe — the  judges  of  the  land  at  that  remote  penwl;  and 

|»!ie!!  tlie  people  had  been  brouglit  within  the  Christian  fold, 

I  wo  learn  that  the  Apoatle  of  Ireland  did  for  them  a  service 

I  Ek«  ttml  which  the  Roman  emperors  effected  for  the  world, 

Miortiy  before  and  after  the  same  period.     In   the  middle  of 

i  Ae  (Irth  century,  at  hia  instance,  with  the  aid  of  native  chiefs 

Inj  learned  persons,  the  ancient  judgments  were  reduced  to 

'  flrfer.     Their   Pao[an  character   was   taken   from  them,   aril 

(Iwy  were  adapted   to  the  uses  nf  a  Christian  nation.     The 

intrwioction    to   the    Senchws    telU    us  :t — ''  What    did    not 

*!»h  with  the  Word  of  Ood  in  the  written  law  and  the  New 

TwlBment,  ami  with  the   consciences  of  the   believers,   was 

(nmSnned  in  the  laws  of  the  Brelions  by  Patrick,  and  by  the 

«fl«*iastic-*  and  chieftains  of  Erin  ;  for  the  law  of  nature  had 

Wb  right,  except  as  to  the   Faith  and  its  obligations  and  the 

larmony  of  the  Church  and  People.    And  this  is  the  Senclms." 

It  Mem*  a  Htile  startling  to  contemplate  St.  Patrick  in  the 

duraclef  of  a  Law  Reformer  and  the  framer  of  a  Code:  but 

the  evidence  that  the  Senchus  Mor  was  formed  in  his  time  and 

iirnler  hin  direction  is  very  perauaeive.     It  bore,  through  many 

m*,  the   title   of   "  Cain  Patraic,"  or   Patrick's   Law  ;    and 

iWewur  CCurry,  whoso  opinion  on  such  a  point  is  of  high 

nulhority,  declares  bis  belief  "  that  the  recorded  account  of 

till*  great  revision  of  the  body  of  the  laws  of  Erin  is  as  fully 
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entitlctl  to  r<jafi<]«iK«,  ■>  tmy  ether  wdl-Aatheaikaiftd  fact  in 
axtat-ni  Iiwutt  -• 

Fi'T  tDioT  itiui  >  thoaiM>J  yttn,  sflennmk.  this  Brebcn 
Codi-  rvttliMl  the  toot}  relatioiia  aul  goreroed  tlie  (wnduct  i4 
the  ln>h  pcojttc  Not  until  the  nign  of  June«  I.,  had  tbe 
£itgli<h  Lftir  toprMOMT  in  Irdaod-  Not  antil  1619,  did 
the  tuc  ot  IH«h  «(«w  ia  iee&l  writiai**,  u  we  gather  from 
a  iDfr-t  cnriiMi*  coIl«clic»  of  dt«tl«,  af;ncmGntf,  awards,  bonds, 
and  othrr  :i|>tfctiiien9  of  eoBveruu-iDg,  ia  tbe  tuUivv  Isneoag*, 
publuhcil   )>T   ibc  Ute  Mr.  Ilftniimui,  in  tbe  TransaetUKu  vi 


the  buj^al  Inab  Acad"""* 
back  into  reowt*  u 
down  t3  oompaxatt'.. 
OUT   carefbl  atudr, 
chararter  and  hiftitat 
be  written,  but  in  il«  i 
ties  III   iLo  early  Jurispn 
tribe(>.     Tlie   Tolutne   v 
whicli  will,  I   trust,  ra 
and  (li'lailt'J   provision?, 
tho   arts  ami   maoufxctnn- 
nncient  Ireland.    Thej  nr< 
the  ]irincc,  tbe  judge,  tlie 
and  all  manner  of  persons, 
peculiai'  notions  wbicb  guideu  i 


.  •  Ibe 
-  old  Breboo  ■jstcm,  reaching 
Operated  as  a  litrtog  power 
imes;  and  it  ia  wortlij  d 
I  cxbibitiDe  much  of  tbe 
ioD  wfaoee  history  remmiiu  to 
rttb  the  origin  and  pvcuUari- 
r  liritaio  ami  all  the  Ccltie 
appeared,  nnd  the  uthers 
>w  It,  contain  nxtst  minute 
re  full  of  indications  as  to 
coouuerciai  tronsActioos  of 
\e  duties  aod  tbe  relations  of 
e,  the  cbieftaiu,  the  fkrmcr, 
manifest  the  principles  and 
i  Irish  in  their  dealings  with 
the  land,  and  which,  to  this  hour,  have  not  ceased  to  operate, 
tlirouf^h  dim  tradition,  on  our  actual  etate.  They  answer  con- 
clusively, bv  their  complicated  and  precise  arrangements  for 
the  prevention  of  ivrong  and  tbe  doing  of  justice,  the  ignorant 
misrepresentations  which  have  long  been  current  in  Knglish 
hixtoricitl  literature,  representing  the  old  Irish  Celt  ae  "  dwell- 
infj  in  wattled  hovels  and  turf  built  eheeliugs;"}  "without  any 
written  law ;  "  "  without  clerks,  registries,  or  records."  §  The y 
present  a  picture,  far  more  reliable  than  can  be  found  in  the 
uicugi'o  mill  fublo.clou(Icd  tnlee  of  ancient  chronicles,  of  Celtia- 
laiv  iuk!  life  in  the  distant, — even  the  pre-historic, — timi 
from  wiilfh  we,  certainly,  derive  these  venerable  InsUtutCB. 
My  IricnJ,  Dr.  Ferguson,  has  published  an  admirable  pi^ 
full  of  ingenuity  and  aii^estiveneas,  "On  the  rudiments  i 
the  (.'ommun  Lnw,  dL^coverablc  in  the  published  portions  { 
the  Scncliiis  Mor!"  ||  and  I  have  no  doubt  thut  specu'"*"" 
nnd  rosciux'lies  such  iis  lila,  in  refc:renoe  to  the  entire  bi 
tlio  BrcJion  Code,  will  be  productive  of  very  rich  results. 
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To  the  Btiidy  of  that  ancient  Bystem  which,  for  bo  iniiuy 

ft^,  held  sway  in  Ireland,  some  of  us,  children  of  the  soil, 

will  be   attracted,  as  by  "  anceatrn.!  voices  "  from  the  buried 

past     And  ior  all  the  learocd  of  Europe,  wbo  have  interest  in 

the  history  uf  Juriaprudence  and   the  archa?ology  of  Law,  it 

must  be  the  subject  of  intelligent  curiosity  and  careful  investi- 

gation.     I  can  say  no  more  of  it  here ;  but,  having  said  so 

macb.  I  shontd  be  untrue  to  my  own  feelinga  and  convictionB, 

if  I  did  not  seize  the  occasion  to  add  the  expreseion  of  my 

mat  regret,  that  an  end  has  been  put  to  the  etndy  of  the 

I    Iriah  language   in  those  hospitable   halls  which  are  opening 

I    to  receivo  us.     You  will  find,   iu   them,   the   amplest  appli- 

I    utoCB  for  scientifio  and  literary  teaching ;  but,  amongst  tlieir 

B  HWniplishcd  professors,  there  is  not  one  to  give  instruction 

^Kh  the  ancient  tongue,  which  is  still  sounding,  with  melodious 

H^preetDess  and  expressive  power,  amongst  the  glens  and  moun- 

^Khuu  of  the  fair  county  in  which  we  are  assembled.     Tberc 

^■1)  not  one  to  help  in  training  future  O'Currys  and  O'Dono- 

^■wu:  fio  that  the  remnants  of  our  old  literature,  scattered 

^Binmoiddering  manuscripls  through  the  hbraries  of   Europe — 

^Unm   Copenhagen    to  the  Vatican — may  be  saved  from  de- 

^BSmction, — 08  these   Brehon    Laws    have    been, — and   raado 

^fmilahle  for  the  honour  of  Ireland,  and  the  benefit  of  the 

^Bfforld.     When  the  Queen's  Colleges  were  established,  each  of 

^H^m  had  a   small  endowment  for  a  professorship  of  Irish. 

^^B  two  of  them  ihat  endowment  has  been  diverted  to  other 

^^Mnpoees,   and  the   professorships   are  abolished.     As  to  the 

^^pnl,  the  same  course  is  contemplated. 

^r  The  time  was  strangely  chosen  for  this  questionable  act, 
^B^CD  Englishmen,  such  as  IVIr.  Mathew  Arnold  and  Professor 
^fllortey,  are  labouring,  with  generous  enthusiasm,  to  assert  the 
r  &iiity,  and  celebrate  the  achievements,  of  the  Celtic  race : 
f  men  Germany  produces  an  unmatched  Irish  grammar,  and 
I  Con^ncntal  scholars,  recognizing  the  wisdom  of  the  counsel  of 
I  Leibnitz,*  who  urged  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  language — 
I  UngstE  tIibernic(E — for  the  general  puipoaea  of  European 
I  litN^tnre,  find,  in  the  pursuit  of  Celtic  studies,  the  necessary 
1  nd  efficient  means  of  advancing  ethnological  and  pliilo- 
■  loncal  inquiry. 

H  Inahmen  have  been  too  justly  reproached  na  "  incuriosi 
^M  tHenim;'  but  that  reproach  should  not  have  found  confirmation 
^B  inachange  ao  needless,  ao  injurious,  bo  little  in  harmony  with 
^M  the  sjiirlt  of  a  self-respecting  people,  and  the  tendency  of  culti- 
^M  nteathought,  throughout  the  world.  I  trust  that  the  publication 

^H  "  Op.  iv.,  131. 


(II  the  Brdion  Lswe,  and  tbc  4ltenlioait  miwl  attract  to  C- 
Litcreture  :  id  JorujtnidcficG,  nwjr  contribuic   to  make  jila^ 
uuJ  undo  q.  icUy,  the  niLKhi^  uf  ikU  retrof^rcaMve  «tep. 

One  ncc(  Mrr  word,  before  I  clou.  I  vuilij  uut  be  nui- 
coucctTcd.  I  nuvu  vtalud  in>'  apitroyal  of  tJic  principle  ul 
uMimiktion,  wlteii  applied  on  cotain  ocaditiuiu)  niul  vithia 
certain  limits;  sod  I  liAve  sought  to  sliow  that  Jrvland  lui 
Euuio  Fpctnol  itulitutiond,  which  sliuuld  bu  hvld  in  view  for  the 
pur[KMitt  of  iw  applicatiou  in  otiier  piwtioii*  ot  the  CiiitvJ  King- 
dom. Uut.  hj  aftflimjjatinn,  I  do  not  mean  uboorptiou.  iJg 
Dot  regard  tdeo  '        ' '  '       ~    ug  unitr  f>f  adininifliratiao. 

1  coufcM  mjr  ii         r  is  whicu  have    been  odw 

catcd,  even  i  ialioing  our  Imb  ttibuoalti 

ultrACtiag  ol.  e ;  diepowiif  of  atoat  Iriali 

cuusea  there ;  —  jurisdictions  uiu  a  debased 

jtrofcs§ion;  and  u>~.  of  England  tlic  legal  tat- 

truj)oli«  of  Ir<.-lft»d,  _  »,  like  ttiGae>  were  to  lolloir 

itHHiuiiiutiou  of  the  leg.  llxe  two  countries,  I  elioultl 

lament  it  as  a  grave  ca  lud  and  Scotland,  too,  hare 

HuRbrcd  enough  from  _  if   excessive  centralieatioo. 

Tliey  both  endure  many  ,'itable  evils  of  a  provineial 

Htatc.     Tbcy  both  have  at  In  resisting  the   further 

pro^prcBS  of  tliotu:  ovi]« ,  :an  best  resist  it,  by  nuin- 

tuimug  such  local  instit  ay  counteract  tbe  tendent^ 

of  thi:  elements  of  uatioun.  „  withdraw  theaii<elves  from 

the  cxtroniitica  of  un  Eiuitne,  and  gather  at  the  centre  of 
power  luul  wchUIi,  where  success  h  worth  tlie  trouble  oi 
achieveincul,  and  merit  \»  sure  to  seek  dietiuetion  and  reward. 

We  should  labour,  in  all  proper  cased,  to  assimilate  tlie  laws 
of  tlio   throe  kingdome,  givuig,  for  that  purpose,  from  every 
diatriet,  wimt  light  and  help  we  cau  reciprocally  furnish  ;  but 
wc  must  maintain,  for  all,  the  integrity  of  then  independent 
judicatures,  in  the  ossui-ance  that  mey  will  not  leas  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  cotnmon  Code,  if  it  do  not  aim  to  subortuoate 
any  one  to  any  other  of  tliem,  or  unduly  exalt  a  jwrt,  at  tte 
expense  of  exhaustion  and  depression  to  the  rest.     On  tbie 
matter   I   can    speak   freely,  as    I    speak    without   peraooal 
interest.     In  my  position,  men  bid  farewell,  not  always  joy- 
ously, to  hope  and  fortune ;  and  I  am  not  conscious  of  »efr- 
sceking  or  any  indirectness  when  I  cooclude  with  tlie  wariugif 
counsel,  that  for  Ireland,  at  least,  it  Ja  essential  to  m-'"*"' —    - 
high  .ludlciarj'  and  an  educated  Bar,  if  she  would  ^ 
anything  of  the  informed  opinion,  the  productive  euei 
the   public  Bjtirit  without  which  a  People  stngnates  ai.-. 
into  contempt. 
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DAVID    DUDLEY    FIELD, 
ON   THE   COMMUNITY   OF   NATIONS. 


AT  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  I  had  the 
privilege  of  proposing  to  it  a  scheme  for  the  formation  (rf 
in  international  code.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
inoatline  of  such  a  work,  which  we  hoped  might  be  submitted 
It  the  present  meeting ;  but  it  has  been  f oimd  impossible  to 
prqmre  the  whole  of  it  in  time,  and  the  report  must  be  def  errrd 
to  t  subsequent  session.  Meantipae,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
(ff  onprofitoble  to  pass  a  few  minutes  in  considering  a  kindred 
subject — that  indeed  which,  as  I  think,  would  form  the  natural 
eeqneoce  and  result  of  an  enlightened  international  code — 
the  community  of  nations. 

By  this  expression  I  do  not  mean  a  political  union  or  an 
arrangement  of  any  kind  bv  which  the  independence  of  a 
ution  may  be  compromised,  for  I  am  very  far  from  that  schocd 
of  political  philosopny  which  holds  that  one  nation  has  a  moral, 
or  ahould  have  a  legal  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  another.  The  independence  and  equality  of  nations  are 
euential  articles  of  a  just  international  code,  and  the  claim 
of  one  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  cannot 
be  adnutted  without  unsettling  the  foundations  of  govern- 
nl^nt,  and  opening  the  way  for  anarchy  and  despotism.  By 
the  communi^  of  nations  I  mean  a  more  intimate  relation- 
ship than  has  heretofore  existed,  the  pursuit  together  of  their 
common  interests,  a  closer  study  of  one  another,  more  frequent 
intercoarse,  increased  sympathy,  and  a  greater  regard  for  the 
rights,  susceptibilities,  and  welfare  of  each  other.  I  would 
have  the  reversal  of  that  ancient  policy  of  states,  which  made 
them  regard  one  another  as  hostile.     I  would  have  them  turn 
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from  distrust,  dislike,  menace,  aggression,  and  war,  to  sympa- 
thy and  mutual  kindness,  to  confidence  sought  and  given,  and  to 
co-operation  freely  asked  and  freely  granted,  where  co-operation 
can  promote  a  common  good  not  obtainable  by  separate  action. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  a 
nation,  as  consisting  of  all  its  members,  and  not  of  any  par- 
ticular class  or  portion  distinguishable  from  the  rest. 

The  present  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  be  an  inopportune  moment 
for  the  advocacy  of  such  a  policy,  when  the  nations  of  Europe 
appear  to  be  whetting  their  swords  for  new  and  fiercer  conflicts. 
If  the  world  is  at  peace,  tliere  are  signs  of  coming  war.  The 
doors  of  the  Temple  of  Janus,  though  shut,  seem  trembling  on 
their  hinges,  as  if  about  to  open,  and,  when  once  opened, 
who  can  foretell  the  hour  when  thev  will  be  closed  again? 
But  even  in  such  a  moment  as  this,  tne  voice  of  reason  snonld 
not  be  silenced.  Not  a  word  should  be  left  unsaid  that  may 
tend  to  make  men  hesitate  before  the  final  plunge. 

That  community  of  nations  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  th^ 
natural  fruit  of  the  religion  which  we  profess.  It  is  akc^ 
deducible  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  doctrine  of  thf^ 
brotherhood  of  man.  Jiut  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  it 
in  either  of  these  aspects.  I  shall  regard  it  in  the  light  of 
interest  and  policy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  true  interests  of  nations  are  in  s 
great  measure  coincident,  and  that  the  real  advancement  of 
one  is  not  only  not  incompatible  with,  but  is  promoted  by,  the 
real  advancement  of  the  rest.    The  discoveries  of  Columbus, 
though  at  first  they  redounded  most  to  the  glory  of  Castile, 
have   really   advanced  bevond  all    estimate  the  power   and 
grandeur  of  England.     Tuey  have  enabled  the  people  of  these 
realms  to  advance  their  arts  and  their  arms  in  either  hemisphere; 
to  encircle  the  world  with  their  possessions,  and  to  spreaa  their 
language  and  their  laws  over  a  quarter  of  the  globe.     The  in- 
vention of   your  Watt  has  made  steam  to  do  man's  work  all 
over  the  earth  ;  the  invention  of  our  Fulton  has  sent  the  steamer 
into  every  river  and  sea;  the  genius  of  your  Stephenson  has  driven 
the  car  with  its  horse  of  fire  over  the  plains  of  France,  and 
through  the  gorges  of  Italian  mountains ;  and  the  genius  .of 
our  Morse  has  bound  continents  and  seas  with  a  net-work  of 
electric  wire.     If  an  English  philosopher  learns  the  secret  of 
Nature,  and  decomposes  the  eleincnts,  a  new  domain  is  added 
to  the  science  of  the  world.     If  an  astronomer  of  France  dis- 
covers a  new  planet,  it  is  taken  into  all  astronomy  wherever 
taught  or  learned.     Genius  is  universal.     Poetry,  philosophy, 
the  sciences  and  the  arts  are  the  common  property  of  our  race. 

The  comfort  and  happiness  of  man  depend  upon  his  material 
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s  anil  Iiis  mornl  nml  intellectual  condition.     Whatever 
wc  obtain  lor  uur  inateriitl  wants;  nil  that  we  cat,  all  tliat 
wc   wear,  all   that  wc  Jweil  in,  are   of   that  physical   worlJ 
ill  which  wo  live,  affected  hy  the  labour  which  wc  licaUiw. 
The   grandest  stnicturo  ot    the  earth  and  tho  moat  delicate 
fahrio;  the  cathedralo,  the   castles,  the  Blii|)B,  the  dockfl,  the 
rulwayt;  are  but  bo  many  inodificationg  made  by  man  in  those 
elements  which  the  Almighty  Father  has  iilaced  at  his  service. 
To  increase  his  power  over  theee  ia  to  increase  the  comfortd 
»ad  luxuries  which  he  can  eajoy-     One  unassisteil  and  alone 
can  do  little.     The  co-operation  of  another  increases  the  power 
sad  tenda  to  the  enjoyment  of  both.     A  neighbourhood  thun 
ulvancrs  the  power  and  the  resources  of  every  individual  in  it. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  a  nation,  which  is  but  an  aggregation 
oi  neighbourhoods,  and  to  the  world,  which  is  but  an  aggre- 
gation of  nations. 
The  happiness  of  a  people  thus  depending  upon  the  amount 
I  fif  llieir  material  resources  and  the   extent  of  their  moral  and 
Intellectual  advancement,  it  follows  thence  that  if  these  can  be 
veaaed  by  a  particular  policy  towards  another  people,  that 
•olicy  becoinea  their  interest.     Th«  question  then  ia  reduced 
n  this— can  the  material  resources  and  the  moral  and  intellec- 
[hil  condition  ol  a  nation  be  best  advanced  by  a  policy  of 
ligoniem  to  other  nations,  or  of  isolation  from  them,  or  by 
t  pfflicy  of  mutual   kindness  and   mutual  beneficence,   the 
lUtert  possible  extension  of  intercourse,  the  most  dihgent 
ndyofeach  other's  arts,  manners,  and  laws,  and  the  giving 
id  receiving  of  kindly  greetings   and  friendly  aid  ?     lieason 
nhree  bat  one  nm^wer. 

■"  Unfortunately  history  exhibits  a  policy  the  reverse  of 
I  Alt  which  reason  would  dictate.  From  the  timo  when 
foreigner  and  enemy  were  synonymous  terms,  to  the  last 
giwt  war.  the  nations  have  kept  towards  each  other  tlie 
Utjtude  of  menace  and  aggression.  What  ruler  has  tboucht  of 
IBDiDOling  the  interest  of  any  country  but  his  own?  What 
stAtesman,  what  minister  has  studied  the  advantage  of  a  people 
lowhich  he  did  not  belong?  When  have  the  representatives 
li  two  nations  conferred  together  upon  the  best  means  of 
L-htlping  both,  except  against  a  third  ?  The  aggrandisement  of 
e  eonntry  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  without  regard  to  it, 
8  been  hitherto  the  test  of  statesmanship,  the  boast  of  the 
aler,  and  the  pride  of  the  citizen.  The  history  of  onr  race  has 
"■en  a  history  of  violence ;  an  almost  unbroken  record  of 
■tioual  selfishness,  jealousy,  exclusiveness,  and  injustice. 
Then  line  reads  tliese  chronicles  of  rapine  he  almost  ceases 
0  wonder  at   the   too   prevalent    belief     in    the    cruel   nnd 
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UDclirietiau  maxini  tliat  llie  natural  ftato  u(  numkind  is  wir. 
He  looks  inCo  liiatory  and  turns  over  page  after  pngc,  fcctni; 
little  oUo  tlian  Atorii-«  uf  battle  nnd  Mege;  he  entera  the  ffu- 
ler)t:<  oi  the  »rtf,  and  liiid*  the  walla  coveml  witli  ptclun» 
of  tiiun  cutting;  riicli  other  in  jMcea ;  iia  liatena  to  miuic,  lUid 
hearts  titc  chant  of  martial  fflorj. 

K<.<v<<rthi-lcH#,  I  would  fain  belifl%'e  that  thuapirit  of  violence 
18  as  fur  from  n  just  plrJoRophv  as  it  is  contnu-y  to  a  boly 
religion.  Man  is  not  tb«  tiger  t6at  ho  is  thti«  made  to  appear. 
He  Ima  a,  kindlier  nature,  and  a  loftier  ntniraliDii.  than  art 
taught  in  bloody  chro"*"'"  -"^  "™~,  ur  in  old  rotnancv.  Tha 
Aloiighly  Fallter  ha«  a  to  that  jjreat  law  i>f  liuQuta 

hapiiincee,  that  they  w  good  r>t  otbera  mtvk  be«t 

their  own. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  that  natmtifim  whicli  lend* 

a  miin  to  prefer  bin  "f"'"  re  to  his  own,  which  makes 

her  rivers  and  her  1  ily  dear,  which  rcndcrtt  him 

moet  tenaciooB  of  her  ngu  noet  jealous  of  her  honour; 

nor  will  I  deny,  that  if  tiip  re  inoompatiblcs  he  migbt 

choose  her  ^ood  to  the  f  of  another.     Itut   I   iaast 

that  lo  be  selfiBh  ie  not  to  ,  for  imy  man  or  number  of 

men.  The  ^ame  I'ule  of  0101*8  1  the  same  law  of  liappineas 
prevail  with  nations  aa  with  iiiaividiials.  If  a  private  oitizcn 
is  haughty  and  quarrelaoiue  he  reaps  the  rewartl  of  hie  (oily, 
in  the  dislike  of  Dlhori>,  and  dismal i^faction  with  himaelf; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  endeavoars  to  make  his 
cxititencc  a  blessing  to  those  nronnd  him,  he  is  sure  to  make 
it  his  own  blessing.  IsoUtion  is  the  natural  and  proper  state 
neiiher  of  men  nor  of  nations.  Our  l)eing  is  so  constituted 
that  we  cannot  live  altogether  to  ourselves.  ITie  most  selfish 
jiereim  is  incapable  of  continued  enjoyment,  to  the  excliiuon 
of  his  fellows.  The  chief  of  an  African  tribe  may  think  odI? 
of  himself;  he  may  dispose  absolutely  of  the  lives  of  hie 
subjects  and  of  all  that  they  possess:  he  may  rob,  imprison, 
iind  hill,  nccordinp;  to  his  own  wicked  ]ileaaure,  and  he  wtII  live 
and  (lie  a  biiite  in  human  shape.  Let  some  kind  inHuenoe 
develop  liis  better  nature ;  let  him  go  out  of  himself  and 
help  his  people,  respect  their  rights  and  eucom'age  their 
industry,  and  he  will  be  lifted  into  the  nature  and  dignity  ^ 
II  luan. 

Let  ua  suppose  sucii  a  change  in  the  policy  of  states  ml  i 
iim  endeavouring  to  roooiimioiKl.  ami  i'onHdcr  one  or  two  i*-*"^ 
natural    results.       (Jiif    "i    liu.iii    would    be     n.    siniidt. 
reduction   in   the   armaments   of    Europe.     What   a  bt 
would   then    be    lifted    from    the   Bhou_Wer8  of    the  pe 
The  peace  establishment  of   this  coDti»»ent,  at  the  lo 
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■oiiUttod,  keeps  in  the  land  and  navnl  services  mure  tliau 

""U,<.H)0  III  men,  while  the  war  establishment  ainotintis  to  more 

5,000,(XjO,  escliiaive  of  extraordinary  levies.     Here  are 

roiii    3,000,000    to    5,000,000    uf     liardy    men    in  the  flower 

of  life— ill  the  ^U'cugth  of  manhood — withdrawn  from  prodiie- 

(ive  iuduatry.      But  not  only  \i  tlteir  labour  lost,  but  other 

labour,  to  an  amount  impossible  to  estimate,  is  consumed  in 

upport.     If  tlic  cxistbg  armi^  were  once   dissolved, 

fccu  without  the  restoration  of  the  men  to  industrial  pursuits, 

c  gain  would  be  enormous,  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 

N>u]<]  be  returned  to  the  pockets  of  the  people.     But  if  you  ^el 

;  men  to  work  in  useful  employments,  in   the  fields,  the 

[irkshop)>,  and  the  ship,  what  an  addilional  and  incalculable 

Ibti  would  accrue  to  the  world  I     AVhat  a  change  would  be 

rou^ht  in  the  face  of  Europe  if  the  vast  armies  which  now 

Kiunber  it^  surface  were  to  be  dissolved ;  if  the  multifarious 

8  of  soldiers  were  to  disappear  from  the  garrison  towns, 

I  factories  and  villages  filled  with  busy  men  were  to  take 

E  place  of  those  frowning  fortresses  which  overlook  every 

mtier,  and  crown  every  confliderable  city  I     Let  us  pause  a 

ineot  to  ask  why  this  is  not  done-     For  what  purjtose  is  all 

»  display  of  force — this  formidable  array,  covering  sea  and 

It  id  for  menace,  fur  uggression,  for  war.    It  is  the  sub- 

ptution  of  force  for  reason  in  the  affaira  of  meu — of  will  for 

leiuu — of  might   for  right.     Is  it  not  a  scandal  to  the 

nristiiui  name,  and  a  reproaoh  to  the  statesmanship  of  Eurojie, 

Vt  tliese  enormous  anuameuts,  so  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 

maad  for  domestic  peace,  should  have  continued  ao  long ; 

jold  go  on  increasing  from  day  to  day,  till  this  fair  quarter  of 

a  glabc — the  homo  of  so  many  thoughtf  id  Christian  men  and 

■tmicu — Ihc  sent  of    ^o  many    schools   and    universities — so 

covvrcd  with  temples,  libraries,  galleries,  and  monuments — has 

Wouie  oius  vast  camp,  stretching  from  Gibraltar   to  Arch- 

Ou  what  earlier  or  later  day  tliat  blessed  era  will  arrive. 
furettitd  by  prophecy  and  chanted  in  song,  when  wars  will 
uuee,  it  is  not  given  me  to  know.  But  this  I  do  know,  that 
tliG  present  European  armomonts,  besides  being  intolerable  to 
Ik  people,  are  a  temptation  to  woi',  and  while  they  continue 
OB  iBcu-  present  footing  no  man  is  safe. 

Anodier  result  of  the  substitution  of  the  policy  of  concilia- 
tion nad  co-operation  for  that  of  menace  and  aggression,  would 
b«  iW  execution  of  those  public  enterprises  so  important  for 
tl>«  world,  which  can  hurdly  be  undertaken  and  maintained  by 
SHiAgle  nation  without  the  concurrence  of  the  rest.  Let  rac 
weatl'Mi  unc  of  them — a  canal  across  the  Isthmuc  of  l';iiiaiii:i. 
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Why  should  not  the  nations  of  Christendom  unite  in  the 
execution  of  this  great  international  work,  and  guarantee  its 
neutrality  under  all  circumstances  of  peace  or  war  ?  What 
statesman^  of  America,  England,  or  France,  might  not  covet 
the  glory  of  such  an  achievement  ?  The  expense  of  a  single 
campaign — I  had  almost  said  of  a  single  battle — would  cover 
the  outlay.  Solferino  or  Sadowa  could  state  an  account 
which  would  hardly  fall  behind  the  cost  of  this  work  of  benefi- 
cence for  all  the  ages,  uniting  oceans,  saving  life,  and  lightening 
toil.  What  a  help  to  commerce ;  what  a  relief  to  the  mariner, 
if  instead  of  a  circuit  of  so  many  thousand  miles,  and  facing 
the  tempests  of  Antarctic  seas,  the  great  ships  were  to  pass 
smoothly  in  a  single  day  from  the  £astem  to  the  Western 
Ocean  I 

But  why  should  I  pursue  the  enumeration  of  particulars. 
We  can  all  foresee  the  benefits  to  accrue  in  a  thousand  forms 
from  the  adoption  for  the  intercourse  of  nations  of  those  Chris- 
tian maxims,  which  are  received  as  rules  for  the  intercourse  of 
individuals. 

Let  us,  for  example,  picture  to  ourselves  the  opposite  con- 
sequences of  the  two  lines  of  policy  which  have  been  described, 
and  in  doing  so  let  us  take  the  two  nations  to  which  we  be- 
long.     On  Sie  one  hand  wo  may  look   upon  England   and 
America  frowning  at  each  other  across  the  Atlantic;  mutually^ 
jealous,  slow  to  redress  iniurics,  and  ready  to  offer  or  rec^va 
affronts.      Stimulated  by  bad  men,  in  the  passionate  madness 
of  the  hour,  thev  rush  into  war  for  what  is  foolishly  called  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas.     Let  it  become  an  internecine  war. 
We  should  fight  each  other  by  sea  and  land.     There  would  be 
battles  in  the  Atlantic,  the  ^Pacific,  and  the  Indian  Oceans. 
Wherever  we  could  strike  each  other  we  should  strike.     You 
would  batter  down  some  of  our  towns,  and  we  some  of  yours. 
Timid  merchantmen  flying  from  pursuing  cruisers,   burning 
houses  along  the  coasts,  and  ships  sunk  upon  the  sea  woula 
bear  witness  to  the  madness  and  fury  of  the  great  contending 
nations.     At  the  end  of  all,  after  each  had  burned  and  killed 
enough,  one  might  be  driven  from  the  sea,  leaving  the  other 
in  undisputed  supremacy.     But  would  either  be  better  off  than 
when  the  war  began  ?     Would  the  beaten  and  humiliated  com- 
batant be  as  useiul  to  the  victor  as  before  ?    Would  the  victor 
be  wiser,  better,  or  happier ;  to  say  nothing  of  that  store  of 
hate   which  would  be   accumulated   and  laid  aside  for   the 
renewed  strife  of  a  later  generation?     Would  the  merchants  of 
London  and  New  York,  or  of  Belfast  and  Boston,  have  gained 
by  turning  rich  and  useful   customers  into  exasperated  and 
impoverished  enemies  ?    Would  the  institutions  of  England  or 
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America  be  improved  by  the  conflict  ?  Would  not  the  wealth 
and  culture  of  both — all,  indeed,  which  makes  man  better  and 
happier  in  each — be  lessened  in  the  waste  and  desolation  of 
the  struggle  ? 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  other  and  more  agreeable  picture. 
We  are  here  supposed  to  have  discovered  that  there  are  ways 
of  settling  disputes  better  than  by  tearing  each  other  in  pieces. 
We  have  come  to  regard  one  another  as  brethren.     Esteem 
and  confidence  have  taken  the  place  of  hatred  and  distrust. 
We  have  learned  to  respect  each  other's  opinions.     Wc  drive 
away  or  silence  tliose  who  would  stir  up  dissension  between  us. 
We  mingle  as  freely  with  each  other  as  with  our  own  country- 
men. We  stand  in  the  attitude  of  mutual  teachers  and  helpers. 
Our  rivalry  has  become  a  friendly  competition  in  promoting 
our  well-being.    We  are  striving  to  outao  each  other  in  social 
progress ;  in  enacting  the  best  laws^  writing  the  best  books, 
Duiming  the  best  houses  and  ships,  and  reaping  the  richest 
harvests.     Your  flag  and  ours  are  floating  side   by  side — 
Bjmbols  of  nationality,  but  not  banners  of  menace — and  our 
goyemments  are  acting  as  our  agents,  not  to  over-reach  or 
threaten,  but  to  explain  misapprehensions,  reconcile  diflferences, 
and  farther  tbe  mutual  good-will  of  our  people. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  may  be  true  of  your  country 
and  mine  may  be  true  of  other  countries  also.  Let  us  study 
and  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  community  of  nations  ;  and 
let  VA  pray  and  hope  for  the  speedy  coming  of  that  happy  day, 
when  not  only  Irishmen,  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  ancl  Ame- 
ricans shall  treat  each  other  as  brethren,  but  when  all  men, 
however  divided  into  nations,  shall  feel  that  they  arc  the 
children  of  a  common  Father  and  Governor,  and  shall  know 
that  the  same  rules  of  reciprocal  charity,  forbearance,  and 
^ood-will  which  He  has  imposed  upon  individuals.  He  has 
likewise  imposed  upon  nations. 
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ON  REPRESSION  OF  CRIME. 


THE  inquiries  to  which  this  Section  of  the  Association 
devotes  itself  assume  the  existence  of  a  class  of  criminaU 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  ^'  repression  of  crime,"  in  its  widest 
sense,  mi^ht  include  a  very  extensive  field,  but  our  peculiar 
investigations  are  confined  to  questions  which  arise  only  where 
crimes  are  likely  to  be  committed. 

The  means  nitherto  chiefly  applied  are  punitive  laws — 
relyinp^  on  the  deterrent  effect  of  punishment  and  the  ^soi- 
pline  of  criminals  with  a  view  to  their  reformation.  This  latter 
object  is  now  regarded  as  all  important ;  but  a  century — ^nay 
half  a  century — ago  it  was  scarcely  thought  of|  except  as  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  private  benevolence,  and  was  generally 
regarded  as  wholly  outside  the  province  of  the  State.  Among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  prevention  of  crime  was  rested  on 
two  broad  devices,  incapacitating  the  criminal  from  doing  mis- 
chief, by  consigning  him  to  death  or  banishment,  or  else,  in 
cases  not  requiring  so  severe  a  remedy,  the  deterrent  effect  of 
punishment.  The  Romans — the  only  civilized  people  of  an- 
tiquity whose  institutions  have  had  any  appreciable  influence 
on  the  formation  of  the  laws  of  modem  nations — had  not  before 
them  the  same  problem  as  wc  have.  The  equivalent  for  the 
classes  which  supply  our  criminals  were  with  them  found 
principally  among  their  slaves  or  subjects  not  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  citizenship.  In  the  codes  of  mediaeval  Europe 
we  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  any  philosophic  regard 
to  principle;  they  naturally  repted  on  the  same  dominant 
and  obYi«)U8  ideas  which,  through  more  modern  and  civilixed 
ages,  long  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  punishment. 
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The  deterrent  element  of  punishment  applied  to  a  criminal, 
besides  preventing  him  from  repeating  his  offence  by  making 
him  feel  pain  as  its  consequence^  aims  at  preventing  others  by 
making  the  punishment  what  is  called  "  exemplary."  The 
well  known  answer  of  a  judse  to  a  prisoner^  who  said  it  was 
hard  a  man  should  lose  his  life  for  stealing  a  horse^ ''  you  do  not 
suffer  because  you  stole  a  horse^  but  in  order  that  horses  may 
not  be  stolen^"  illustrates  an  idea  once  universally  adopted, 
but  on  which  modem  opinion  is  much  divided.  Has  society 
morally  any  right  to  make  a  victim  of  a  criminal ;  to  inflict 
pain  on  one  man^  in  order  by  the  exhibition  of  his  suffering  to 
improve  another?  Is  not  the  right  to  inflict  pain  on  any 
individual  limited  by  his  own  demerits  ?  And  is  tnis  quality  of 
'^  exemplarity  "  of  the  practical  value  commonly  supposed  ? 
How  little  the  fear  of  the  most  terrible  of  sufferings,  deatli, 
influences  human  action  or  enables  men  to  resist  even  ordinary 
temptations?  Life  is  hourly  risked  for  mere  pleasure,  and 
simple  precautions  to  avoid  death  in  dangerous  occupations  are 
daily  disregarded.  Attempts  to  increase  the  exemplarity  of 
punishment,  by  surrounding  it  with  horrors,  are  now  generally 
condemned.  They  were  once  used  on  a  vast  scale,  and  are 
still  the  chai-acteristic  oi  semi-barbarous  laws.  Crucifixion, 
the  well-known  punishment  of  slaves  among  the  Romans^  was 
applied  bv  them  with  an  apf>alling>grandeur  of  ferocity,  charac* 
teristic  of  their  energy.  In  Sicily,  after  one  servile  outbreak, 
it  is  said  20,000  ghastly  corpses  upon  crosses  rotted  along  the 
high  roads  together.  The  Chinese,  among  modems,  are  pre- 
eminent for  the  external  terrors  of  their  punishments.  With 
both  nations  the  result  seems  only  passive  indifference  to 
suffering.  Spectacles  of  human  torture  ]>roduce  in  most  men 
but  a  transient  nervous  terror ;  in  some  even  become  a  horrid 
source  of  tragic  pleasure.  > 

The  interest  of  this  subject  now  consbts  much  in  its  bearing 
on  the  great  question  of  capital  punishment,  in  reference  to 
which  we  know  its  importance.  How  changed  are  our  views 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century !  Of  the  1 60  offences  which 
were  capital  in  England,  and  the  115  which  were  capital  in 
France,  eighty  years  ago,  each  country  now  practically  retains 
the  penalty  of  death  for  murder  only,  and  even  in  that,  the 
most  favourable  case  for  its  infliction,  its  propriety  is  not  un- 
challenged. 

The  stress  laid  in  the  quality  of  exemplarity  once  led  to 
mistakes  pervading  our  entire  code.  In  England,  and  still 
more  in  other  European  nations,  it  led  to  devices  which,  in  a 
great  degree,  defeated  what  is  now  regarded  as  the  main 
object  of  judicial  punishment.     Branding,  slitting  the  ears  or 
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nose,  iimimUig,  niul  tlie  like,  while  tliey  do  not  (Usable  I 
couvict  for  the  commission  of  Crimea,  tend  to  mskc  liiin  a 
Dutcaet — driren  to  associate  for  life  with  the  infamous,  anion 
whom  hia  brand  ia  not  a  detrradation.  The  mere  sense  < 
irretrievable  humiliation  and  disgrace  ia  a.  powerful  preventifl 
against  reformation  with  many  inindn.  This  is  one  str 
ground  of  objection  to  public  flogging.  The  ret-ult  of  the  da: 
cusaion  in  Parliament  on  this  [iriietieo  in  the  ai-jiiy,  during  tk 
last  session,  is  very  impoi-tant. 

Without  venturing  to  express  any  conclusion  of  my  own  o_^^ 
the  question,  how  far  it  is  morally  justifiable,  or  practical! 
useful,  to  inflict  punishment  as  a  warning,  I  may  say  of ; 
historically,  that  public  opinion  has  reached  this  jwint ;  tM 
the  effect  of  a  punishment  as  a  deterrent  to  ol.hcrrt  than  til 
criminal  himself,  should  constitute  only  a  subsidiary  considefl 
tion — to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  element  in  selecting  betwei 
punishments  otherwise  proper. 

In  the  second  aspect,  m  which  punishment  detent  froo 
crime,  its  effect  on  a  convict  who  has  undergono  it,  iio  on 
doubts  its  iuBtifiableness:  but  the  melancholy  frequency  f 
recommillals  is  a  proof  of  its  inefficiency,  I  believe  t 
a  third  of  the  convictions  for  grave  ofl'ences  have  heretofoii 
been  of  prisoners  who  were  convicted  more  than  o 
instances  occur  in  which  the  same  offender  has  Iteen  imprisonti 
more  than  a  hundred  times. 

One  principal  cause  of  llic  failure  of  punishment  as  a  det«^ 
rent  is  its  uncertainty.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated  i" 
of  the  crimes  committed  and  the  criminals  engaged  in  then 
more  than  six-sevenths  escape  undetected  or  unpunished, 
am  under  the  impression — though  it  is,  perhaps,  a  midtakefli 
one — that  there  is  more  known  crime  unpunished  in  ob 
islands  than  in  France,  or  tlie  rest  of  northern  Kurope.  Asi 
motive  of  human  conduct,  the  certainty  of  a  small  amount  o 
suffering  deters  men  more  than  the  magnitude  of  any  unccrtu 
danger.  Such  great  chances  of  escape  render  powerless  1" 
terrors  of  the  law,  They  and  their  evil  consequences  may  1) 
considerably  lessened  by  improvements  in  our  system  of  poiioi 
At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was-i 
these  kingdoms  no  institution  deserving  the  name  of  policH 
Old  ideas  of  the  office  of  constable,  and  the  duty  of  citizens  i 
aid  him,  were  still  acted  on,  and  led  to  abuses  of  which  t^ 
picture  of  Dogberry  is  scarcely  a  caricature.  It  was  a  i 
unusual  practice,  literally  and  actually,  to  "  set  a  thief  to  cnU 
a  tliief,"  The  organisation  of  our  several  bodies  of  conslttbulM 
has  now  nttained  considerable  excellence.  The  possibility) 
^fcrtlier   improvements  is  a  subject  to   he  considered  «t  ( 
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t  -present  meeting,  and  1  doubt  uot  that  the  diecuBsion  of  it  will 
elicit  miicli  that  is  valuable. 

But  ilie  mere  failure   to   detect   a   crime  counteracta  the 
Oetcrrent  effect  of  laws  far  less  than  the  greater  e\i\  which  our 
cijurte  conlinuiilly  exhibit :  a  crime  detected  and  expoBed,  yet 
iiiipnniBhed.     Every  euch  case  operates  aa  a  direct  incentive 
lo   criminals,   just   as  ■witnesBiug    a   successful  gambler  is  a 
powerful    temptaliuu   lo   play;    our   courts   become  counter- 
refonnatoriee.     It  in  vain   for  the   most   grave   or   the   most 
eloquent  of  judges  to  attempt  to  counteract  the  effect  of  such 
scenes  by  any  warning  or  admonition.     1  shall  not  advert  to 
ihe  <|^tiestionfi— so   usefully   diecuesed   at   former  meetings — 
loach  in  g   fundamental   change  a    in    our   criminal   procedure. 
Much  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  injurious  consequences  to 
wliich  I  have  referred,  under  our  present  system,  by  caution 
exercise«l  by  committing  m^istrates  and  grand  jurors.     Hut 
not  withstanding  the  large  improvements  in  our  criminal  law, 
there  are  still  some  defects  of  detail  which  perhaps  have  not 
attracted   the   attention   they  deserve.     One  question  which 
ifei[aently  occurs  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  work- 
ing irf  any  system  of  police,  is  the  extent  to  which  confessions 
ihoiild   be   used.     In   my  humble    opinion   our  law  requires 
iiKerati<)n  on  this  subject.     Our  hooks  record  sonic  curious 
ijutaDccs  of  pretended  confessions.     Our  national  feelings  are 
I  marked  by  a  very  proper   and  just   abhorrence  of  anylliing 
ijiproaching  torture  or  unfair  play.   It  is  possible,  though  cer- 
luniy  not  probable,  that  a  prosecutor  or  policeman  may  bully 
(roijolo  a  suspected  innocent  person  into  a  false  admission 
I  that  lie  is  guilty.     Very  timid  or  foolish  jiersous  under  suspi- 
I  Bon  might  think  that  they  would  be  relieved  from  trouble 
I  more  Kueedily  by  appealing  to  mercy  instead  of  truth,  and  tell 
^  ifabenood  in  the  hope  of  exciting  pity  and  being  let  off.    But 
I  Kch  ka  occurrence  is  very  unfrequcnt.   The  singular  examples 
Ldthe  phenomenon  of  false  confessions  afforded  by  the  trials 
Idtnccuscd  witches  can  hardly  occur  again,  and  are,  I  believe, 
I  to  k  accounted  for  in  most  cases  by  mental  disease.     We 
I  liive  still  occasionally  cases  of  persons  accusing  themselves 
|»hile  under  the  influence  of   drink  or   delirium,   and   their 
ftltUenienIs  are  not  excluded  by  our  law.     The  utmost  that 
vaa  be  legitimately  inferred  from  such  considerations  is,  that 
lonfeesions  may  W'casionally  be  untrue,  and  so  mislead  us, 
Umay  any  other  human  evidence.     Of  all  lies  a  false  assiimp- 
lian  of  guUt  is  the  most  rare,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  then' 
"er  was  anv    recorded   experience   which,   as   a   lualtor  of 
=»i_,  ™.      **ju(itjfy  tiig  apprehension    that    self-acpusii 
ibably  be  false.     Vet  this,  usually  regari* 
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08  the  most  convincing  species  of  testimony^  has  been  rejected 
because,  in  one  case,  a  prosecutor  said :  "  I  only  want  my 
money,  and  if  you  give  me  tliat  you  may  go  to  the  devil  f  in 
another,  because  the  prosecutor  said :  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  you 
to  deny  it,  for  there  are  the  men  and  the  bov  who  will  swear 
they  saw  you  do  it ;  '^  and  in  another  (a  post  ofiice  cose),  becaoie 
a  clerk  said  to  the  prisoner's  wife :  *^  Do  not  be  frightened ;  I 
hope  nothing  will  liappen  to  your  husband  beyond  the  loss  of 
his  situation.'*     It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  instances 
in  which  confessions  have  been  rejected  because  they  were 
hold  to  be  (in  the  language  of  an  eminent  judge)  ^^  forc^  from 
the  mind  by  the  flattery  of  hope  or  the  torture  of  fear.'^    A 
very  general  practice  has  grown  up  for  policemen  to  caation 
prisoners  about  making  confessions  with  a  view  of  removing 
the  ]M>ssiblc  effect  of  any  ])revious  inducement.     The  statute 
law   rcf|uireH   the  magistrate    before   whom    the    accused  is 
brought  to  caution  him  in  a  particular  fonn.     Some  mam- 
tratcA  liavc  gone  so  far  as  to  discourage  prisoners  from  makug 
confoHsions.     Statements  made  before  magistrates  are  open  to 
many  tcclmical  objections,  one  of  which  illustrates  the  extreme 
length  to  wliicli  the  doctrine  of  inducement  has  been  carried. 
A  confesfiion  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  is  inadmissible,  not 
only  it  it  be,  but  even  if  it  purport  to  be,  on  oath.    It  is  assumed 
that  the  accused,  when  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  may  suppose 
himself  bound  to  inculpate  himself,  if  truth  require  it.     bucli 
:in  idea  would  be  a  nnstake ;  but  if  this  were  otherwise,  can 
anything  be  more  inconsistent  than  to  reject  a  statement  as 
])088ibly  unreliable,  because  maile  under  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  disclose  the  whole  truth  ?     No  doubt«  compulsion  in  any 
form,  used  to  extoi^t  a  statement  from  the  accused,  should  not 
he   tolerated  for  a  moment ;    but   it   i.s   only   by  a  strained 
mcta]>hor  that  such  cases  as  I  have  referred  to  can  be  con- 
stnicd  int^)  cases  of  compulsion.     At  no  time  is  a  guilty  person 
so  likely  to  state  the  truth  as  in  the  first  surprise  of  detection 
It  Is  the  first  step  to  repentance.     The  process  of  cautioning 
powerfully  checks  this  tendency.     To  the  least  acute  of  minds, 
still  more  to  those  habituated  to  that  sort   of  watchfulness 
which  usually  accompanies  the  practice  of  crime,  it  inevitably 
suggests  the   possibility  of   escape   by  a   skilful   exercise  ot 
hypocrisy  and  cunning.     It  is,  if  not  enjoining  the  accused,  at 
least  advising  him  to  conceal  the  truth.     Its  effect  has,  I  am 
convinced,  been  on  many  an  incipient  criminal,  to  check  tlie 
first  right  impulse  of  a  still  unhardcned  conscience.     A  main 
object   in    arresting  or  i)rosecutiug    him  is  his  own  reforma- 
tion; should  we  begin  the  process  by  encouraging  obduracy 
and     concealment,    by    jn-obably    suggesting,    and    certainly 
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countenancing  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  ?  to  close  it  by  sending 
him  back  from  tne  dock  to  his  eyil  courses  with  the  ratal  con- 
yiction  that  escape  is  in  no  case  difficult  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  that  the  tendency  of  prisoners  to  confess  should  be  left 
wholly  imchecked^  and  that  all  self-accusing  statements  should 
be  receiyable  in  eyidence,  hearing  the  objections  now  com- 
monly made  to  them  as  objections  to  their  weight  only,  and 
not  to  their  legal  admissibility  ?  I  haye  no  doubt  that  if  it 
should  appear  that  a  statement  was  obtained  by  improper 
means,  likely  to  affect  its  truth,  a  jury  woidd  be  ^uite  competent 
to  judge  of  it,  and  by  no  means  disinclined  to  disregard  it. 

There  is  one  argument  for  receiying  confessions  with  caution, 
which  I  am  not  inclined  to  underyidue — the  probability  that 
they  may  be  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  through  the 
zeal  of  prosecutors  or  poUcemen.  The  same  considerations 
afford  strong  reasons  why  we  should  not  increase  the  temp- 
tation, to  which  such  persons  are  unayoidably  exposed,  to 
endeayour  to  obtain  admissions  from  the  accused.  But  the 
question  is,  whether  the  judgment  of  the  jury  and  the  proper 
control  of  superior  police  oincers  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  these  dangers.  I  may  mention  one  practice  which 
•appears  to  me  exceedingly  objectionable — the  rewarding  of 
officers,  directly  or  indirectly,  according  to  the  number  of 
conyictions  obtained  on  their  eyidence. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  another  instance 
in  which  our  criminal  law  appears  to  me  to  treat  the  guilty 
with  an  oyer-refined  delicacy.  Notorious  offenders  are  a  class 
whose  existence  is  undoubted  by  the  police,  but  ignored  by 
the  law.  Why  should  not  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  haye 
committed  seyeral  offences  of  the  same  kind,  be  tried  for  them 
together  ?  If  he  has  been  in  seyeral  successiye  employments, 
in  all  of  which  bis  employer  was  robbed,  though  neyer  robbed  be- 
fore or  since,  the  inference  must  be  that  the  accused  committed 
the  thefts  which  always  happened  where  he  was,  and  neyer 
when  he  was  not  there.  This  becomes  stronger  with  each 
successiye  instance ;  yet  in  all  the  more  graye  offences  called 
'*  felonies,"  each  charge  must  be  tried  wholly  by  itself,  and  a 
profound  silence  be  observed  as  to  the  others.  The  practised 
thief  must  be  treated  as  if  never  before  suspected.  This  rule 
does  not  apply  to  misdemeanours,  and  has  been  relaxed  by  the 
statutes  which  allow  three  cases  of  larceny  or  embezzlement 
against  the  same  prosecutor,  committed  within  six  months,  to 
be  comprised  in  one  indictment.  That  a  limitation  should  be 
fixed  as  to  the  period  within  which  the  offences  should  bo 
committed  is  reasonable,  though  "  six  months  "  seems  a  short 
one ;  but  what  is  the  reason  for  requiring  that  the  property 
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should  be  the  property  of  the  saiiie  perdon  ?  Or  that  no  more 
than  three  repetitions  of  the  crime  should  be  investigated  ?  If 
a  lodger  and  the  landlord  in  the  same  house  are  robbed,  or  a 
man  Is  employed  in  collecting  debts  for  several  emjdoven 
whose  monies  are  embezzled^  the  diversity  of  the  ownerskp  of 
the  property  rather  increases  the  probability  of  the  identity  of 
the  criminal.  It  is  unreasonable  tnat  the  conmiission  of  twentj 
peculations  should  expose  the  rogue  to  no  more  risk  than  tke 
three  to  which  the  prosecutor  is  confined,  and  that  a  privilege 
should  be  accorded  to  the  more  heinous  offenders  who  comiml 
felonies  which  is  denied  to  the  less  guilty,  who  comnut  011I7 
misdemeanors. 

There  are  minor  technical  difficulties  which  still  emburue 
criminal  trials,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  that  have  been 
removed ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  rules  relating  to  venns 
and  variances.  I  think  we  are,  in  considering  such  matten^ 
apt  to  forget  the  circumstances  under  which  our  criminal  Inr 
has  grown  into  a  system.  It  was  at  one  time  most  unjnet  to 
the  accused,  and  shockingly  bloody.  Judges  endeavoured  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  a  system  at  once  unfair  and  cmeli  bv 
strained  but  merciful  applications  of  legal  doctrines.  But  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  apply  in  favour  of  a  prisoner  allowed  pio* 
f  essional  assistance,  wno  may  examine  his  witnesses  on  oadt|  and 
is  tried  under  a  humane  and  merciful  code,  considerations  adapted 
to  a  procedure  in  which  he  was  denied  the  right  of  advocacy  or 
calling  sworn  evidence,  and  to  a  code  of  most  terrible  severilj. 

From  the  infinnitics  of  judicial  punishment,  regarded 
merely  as  a  deterrent,  let  us  turn  to  its  lees  repulsive  aspect, 
the  influence  of  reformatory  treatment.  Reformation  is  of 
course  incompatible  with  any  form  of  capital  punishment  It 
was  equally  forgotten  in  the  various  minor  punishments  foiw 
merly  m  use.  Among  the  good  and  great  wnose  efforts  msik 
the  first  epoch  of  change  in  England,  perhaps  the  best  known 
is  Howard,  whose  labours  extended  from  the  middle  toAe 
close  of  the  18th  century.  Improvement  has  now  spread  ersa 
to  Turkey.  The  Bagnio,  that  celebrated  human  menamrie,  is 
no  longer  the  only  prison  at  Constantinople.  In  the  city  gid 
established  there  under  the  guidance  of  Atta  Bey^  our  improTed 
discipline  is  to  a  consideraole  extent  adopted.  The  eariiait 
amelioration  of  the  English  penal  system  grew  out  of  tint 
curious  institution,  ^^  benefit  of  clergy."  The  necessitv  of  dinng 
something  with  criminals  thus  Eavcd  from  death,  led  to  the 
introduction  of  transportation,  8up2K)scd  to  have  been  first  used 
so  far  back  as  1590,  but  not  made  a  part  of  our  penal  system 
until  1718,  when  transportation  to  America  commenced.  Tbift 
was  at  first  probably  borrowed  from  the  ancient  idea  of  banish- 
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mcnt^  but  it  assumed  a  form  not  unlike  slavery^  from  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  the  labour  of  convicts  to  contractors  who  bore  the 
expense  of  their  deportation.  It  soon  became,  with  improve- 
mentSy  a  favourite  punishment.  In  the  consolidation  of  the 
criminal  law,  eflfected  by  the  statutes  of  1827  and  the  subse- 
quent years,  it  is  the  penalty  for  all  grave  crimes,  not  capital, 
usually  with  an  alternative  of  imprisonment  accompaniea  by 
hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement.  Hard  labour  owes  its 
origin  to  the  American  war,  which  interfered  with  the  then 
practice  of  transportation.  Statutes*,  passed  in  England 
between  1776  and  1779,  and  in  Ireland  in  1777,  provided  for 
the  employment  of  convicts  in  penitentiaries  and  the  hulks  in 
lieu  of  transportation.  It  was  then  intended  that  their  work 
should  be  productive.  Transportation  was  resumed  after  1784, 
and  the  intended  scheme  was  never  carried  out.  Hard  labour 
as  a  sentence  was  confined  to  unproductive  exertions.  The 
treadmill  and  similar  devices,  painful  and  profitless  like  the 
sentence  of  Sisyphus,  were  introduced.  I  cannot  avoid  the 
reflection  that  the  expression  '^  hard  labour  "  is  an  unfortunate 
name  for  an  infliction  which  thus  became  simply  a  mUd  species 
of  torture.  Industry's  inseparable  companion,  labour,  should 
not  be  associated  with  a  thing  so  degramng  and  hateful.  At 
length  public  opinion  became  divided  as  to  whether  transpor- 
tation should  be  continued  as  a  punishment.  The  question 
was  solved  by  the  refusal  of  our  colonies  to  admit  convicts. 
Transportation  as  a  punishment  finally  ceased  in  1857,  and  as 
capital  punishments  are  now  exceedii^ly  rare,  imprisonment 
is  with  us  almost  the  sole  penalty  with  which  the  law  visits 
crimes.  Its  proper  administration  has  become  therefore  of  the 
most  paramount  importance.  The  question  has  assmned  a 
nearly  similar  aspect  in  the  principal  continental  states  of 
Europe  and  in  America. 

Nothing  is  more  easv  than  to  censure  the  errors  of  the  pastj 
but  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  our  ancestors  for  the  neglect  of  a 
study  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  did  not  direct 
their  attention.  In  our  age,  such  neglect  would  be  unpardon- 
able ;  but  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  blame  men  of  oygone 
times  (who  had  heads  as  thoughtful  and  hearts  as  humane  as 
the  present  generation)  for  not  using  telegraphs,  or  not  travel- 
ling by  railroads,  as  for  their  treatment  of  criminals.  Violence 
has  with  us  ceased  to  be  the  characteristic  either  of  culprits 
or  punishments.  Heroic  highwaymen  and  fashionable  duellists 
have  passed  away.     In  the  days  of   Tyburn's  celebrity,  the 

•  See  Stats.  16Qeo.  III.,  c.  48 ;  19  Geo.  III.,  c.  44,  Engl,  and  17  &  18  Geo.  Ill, 
C.9,  Ir. 
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>il»irU  of  violenco  uervaJed  all  kocicty.     Wc  tuny  trace  i_  . 
ticliuiil    wliij)i)iiig   (whidi   I'illv    ftdvUcd   ui   c^ccntial    in    tlit 
Icacliiua  of  graiiuii&r),  as  w«ll  an  iu  the  gallovrs.      Iluiiinuilt. 
iu  judicial  {luniehiuciite,  wu,  priur  to  the  date  of  tlic  Frvncl    , 
revolution,  aa  little  reganlcil  uy  our  cuntincntnl  ncighbuun  s>    i 
by  Kuslieti  IcgiBlatore. 

In  (Icaling  with  iinKOit  di«cipliii«,  tlicro  were  tome  uuMta 
which  lay  u[>on  the  ourfaot}.  Tlio  raouieut  attontioii  mit 
dirt'cted  tu  the  Hiihjcct  it  wa.i,  of  course,  at  once  tceu  tJul  iW 
iiidiftcrimiuate  mixture  of  the  iirlfuncn  was  iuoi>t  it\juriou». 
To  shut  up  together  aMei'toincd  guilt  and  auflpectcil  inuoceDci', 
hanlcued  critiic  and  j       '  '  '  lesi^,  shocked  by  ttd  injustice. 

It  converted  the  prii  d  for  mural  corruntiuo-    Bui 

when  such  obvioua  :oiiuuoq  abu^cii   incident  U 

institutions  withou.  >1  were  removed,  tltc  laon 

difficult  ciueatiotu  \  »c   now  hcuna   to    dcvclnji 

til  cm  selves.     Amnnt  „  that  couccniiiig  the  relative 

iiierita  of  associated  d  aollury   dUcipUoe-     TIic 

result  has  been  the  ad  r  goverumcut   iirisonn,  ol  > 

system  combining  bo rslem,  which  has  now  tutt 

with  general  approval,  t  long  ourselves  but  alao  from 

distinguiehed    foreign  j  a  oa   a  tlicory   tiiiuplc   Mid 

coaeiateut.     It  ia  hasec  iropotitiou  that  recluuuablc 

criminals  relapse  into  c.  want  of  tiiaral  strength  aud 

aelf-control  eufhcient   to  .__.  .   [lueuces   tu  which  tuey  arc 
exposed  when  rolcoaed  from  prison-,  and  it  aims  at  eu[iidyiD<,' 
this  waot  by  u  gradual  procesa  of  discipline,  accompaiiieil  by 
successive  trials  of  the  priBonei"s'  strength  against  temptaliou- 
Thc  treatment  begins  with  separate,  not  strictly  solilarv,  oaar    I 
fiiicnient,   whicli  both  operates  ns  a  very  severe  puuishoicnt 
and,  by  its  psychological  effects  in  most  instances,  predupotu 
llic  iniiid  to  receive  better  impressions.     The  priaouerj  fvm 
tliie,  piit^ses  to  the  stages  of  associated  labour  in  prison,  omuigeid     I 
pi'ogt'c^^ivcly,  each  being   less   irksome   and  less   subject   tu    I 
roptraint  than  the  preceiling.     The  convict's  conduct  in  eack 
stage  is  tested  by  daily  marks,  according  to  which  hia  advimcft* 
incnt   ia   retarded   or   accelerated ;    and  if    the   tests   of    his 
improvement  are  satisfactory,  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  his  tlia- 
ehiu'ge  ou  liceoce   before  the  expiration  of  the  period  u£  hra 
original  sentence,  according  to  a  uniform  scale,  varying  in  pro- 
portion to  that  period,     A  great  feature  of  the   Irish  system 
(for  which  we  are  indebted,  as  is  well  known,  to  Sir"\V.  Craftoa^ 
is  the  removal  of  the  prisoner  before  his  release  on  li>, 
an  intermediate  prison.     Here  restraint  almost  wholly 
the  prisoner's  position  is  nearly  that  of  a  student  at  an  o. 
boarding  school,  so  far  as  physical  control  is  concerned. 
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lie  te;dt  oi  real  iinproiemcDt   afinrdcd  even   by  tlie  boBt 

km  ot  marks  is  ol  course  fallacioua,     A  clever  crimiuul,  by 

i^y  exercise  of  (leif-reatraint  and  hypocrisy,  may  obtiiiu 

r  cmrke  tliau  oliters  whose  progi'esa  is  more  real.     Succesci, 

,  depends  mucli  upon  lie  selection  of  proper  grounds 

judgiug  the  rnark^.     There  is  u  considerable  diflereaco 

ioioii  as  t(i   whether  the  u^e   of    the   associated  system 

^t  Dot   be  more  restricted,  nnJ  the  aepaiiitc  system  more 

[jcly  applied ;  hut  ihis  docs  not  ai!'cct  tiic  great  principle  of 

scheme  gf  treatment — the  gradual  progress  from  the  severe 

terrible  discipline  of   solitary   punishment  to  the  milder 

*  ing  of  aeeociated  imprisonment. 

ia  at  length  a  licence  n  detained  and  the  convict  is 

i  to  go  abroad  among  his  fellow-men  and  endeavour  to 

tike  his  place  as  an  honest  citizen,  he  is  not  left  wholly  to 

liimself,  nnd  for  ihc  remainder  of  the  period  of  liis  origiunl 

wotcuce  he  must  report  himself  to  the  police.     lie  must,  and, 

wlut  is  more  important,  knows  that  he  must,  be  again  arrested 

mill  imprisoned  to  undergo  that  sentence  if,  even  at  this  last 

muiuenl,  lie  chows  signs  of  relaieiug.      His  connexion  with 

l^^e  jiolice  is,  however,  of  the  slightest  character,  and  wholly 

^Kerent  from   the  French  system   of  "  suneillanco,"  which, 

^B from  reducing,  rather  increases  the  difficulties  in  the  way 

^■'becoming  an  honest  citizen. 

HcThe  leading  advantages  of  thii-  plan  may  he  illustrated  by 
^EetTOspect  ut  a  few  failures  in  former  attempts.  Among 
^M  fint  questions  wliich  strike  tlie  mind  of  any  one  who 
^■pecte  uu  the  condition  of  a  prisoner,  tu  the  consideration 
^Bbai  U  to  become  of  him  when  he  leaves  prison  ?"  with  the 
^H^d  of  the  gaol  u]ion  him,  a  homeless  outcast  wilhout  any 
^^bect  means  of  earning.  Even  assuming  that  his  siiB'eringe 
^Kgsol  have  had  the  most  powerful  deterrent  effect  upon  him, 
^Bit  he  longs  with  the  most  ardent  desire  to  earn  his  bread  as 
^■l  lionest  man,  and  shrinks  with  the  most  intense  horror  fi-om 
^Be  luk  ut  again  undergoing  the  diecipUnc  he  has  just  passed 
^Bmoj^h,  yet  what  is  he  to  do  ?  His  old  courses  will  sumtly 
^ni  with  a  means  of  living ;  he  knows  no  other.  At  first 
^Buicc  ihc  remetly  fur  this  appears  simple — supply  him  with  a 
^Bniiomry  means  of  support  on  leaving  prison.  This  was  done 
HkUvsotongagoas  1776,  and  in  Ireland  1777,  by  the  statutes 
^KqiMting  hard  labour  Im  which  I  before  referred.  Societies 
^H^  hofflane  people  were  also  formed  throughout  the  United 
^^Kngdeni  to  supply  such  means,  and  a  practice  was  in- 
^Knauccd  in  most  prisons,  of  allowing  prisoners  to  put  by 
^Bvnneiininll  enniinge  for  the  same  purpose.  But  such  wcll-in- 
^■kuded  ulTorts  were  soon  found  to  be  worthless.     The  convict 
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vrae  i  I  ft  to  ceok  lus  old  companions  ;  or  if  ho  had  the  UKf 
usual  P"  gth  and  pnidenec  to  avoid  thctn,  the  kiiowleiii^e  iJol 
he  woi  ttvc  a  littk  monpv  bn^ught  thcui  to  «cck  him.  The  j 
wry  me"-  i  provided  to  Bi<i  ni«  rescue  from  vice  ami  crime  wera  | 
MquHude  ID  n  rJirounc  to  ce)obnit«  hicrrtura  to  theiu.  ETaJj 
iF  lie  ufCBj  cd  this  first  dang;cr,  still  the  mere  siipplv-  of  nonef  ] 
was  but  a  teiQ|)Orarj'  relief.  The  difficuhica  m  the  wajr  «  I 
procuriop  honest  employment  were  nlmoet  iiiFiiperable.  A  i] 
etej)  fartner  was  made  by  those  philanthropic  pcr^oiu)  who  set  ■ 
ou  foot  arninccmcnts  for  nupplying  enipIoj'uiCDt  to  ctiscbar^til  \ 
prisonere.  But  how  to  work  out  the  absorption  of  criminals 
among  uncont"'"''^ni  e  a  problem  of  greater  dif-  '■ 

ficulty  than  at  The!*c  unsysteinaiic  cffwls  ' 

went  but  a  aho     w  It  is  uaelee^   to   place   the 

former  criminui  m  f  an  honest  man,  unless  be  J 

lias  undergone  the  ti  tc  to  enable  hini   to   retain  >, 

it.     It  woe  for  a  time  •  X  ordinary  priMH  discipline   i 

would  effect  this  obj'ei  :  Brat   Knghsh  "  Tickcl>.oi- 

luiive  "  gyntem  was  tried,  ich  priaonera  who  wer«  well  ' 

condiicled  (in  the  ordir  i  acceptation  of  the   word)  ' 

were  let  loose  on  eocie'"  sufficient  pre^ioiia  tests  of  I 

their  power  to  bear  the  equate  checks  ou   the  mie-  ' 

chief   thcv   might   prouu  cousequence  was   bucIi  an 

iimuunt  of  pubUc  indignauon  m  ;ir  bnd  conduct  as  seriouel; 
cndangcreu  all  efforts  at  humane  or  reformatory  prison  die-  \ 
cipline.  The  money  now  given  to  diacliargetl  convicta  ia  con-  ' 
trolled  in  its  iipplicntiou,  and  na  the  effects  of  our  present 
prii^ou  system  bcconio  better  known,  there  appears  to  he  less 
ilifficulty  in  procuring  employment  for  them.  But  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  practical  men,  and  a  priori  reasoning  leads 
to  tlie  aomc  conclusion,  that  the  best  field  for  such  persons 
inuet  always  be  an  entirely  new  one^ — another  country  if  possible 
— where  they  make  in  all  respects  a  new  start  in  lire,  | 

It  hiia  been  proposed  by  some— I  believe  it  was  or^inallj 
suggested  in  France — to  employ  convicts  in  unwholesome  or  ' 
repiilai\'e  works  as  a  punishment.  I  have  been  informed  that 
in  Dublin — I  know  not  how  far  it  is  the  ease  elsewhere — the 
proprietorH  of  manufiictories  where  there  is  unhealthy  or  dia- 
agrceablc  work  to  bo  performed  for  which  it  is  diSictdt  to 
])rociiro  other  hflnd«,  Ini^ely  employ  discharged  convicta,  who 
willingly  iindtHnkn  nmdi  work  as  opening  the  door  to  an  houeofc 
liveiihimd  l.y  (ri-i-  libuiii'.  Hiring  priaon  labour  toeontn  " 
according  lo  tlio  nyotom  mmctimcs  practised  in  Ami 
seems  for  mnfiy  reflwrtis  objectionable. 

•  ftpt  fffnmtlwt  for  IBM,  p&ge  430. 
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In  the  working  of  our  system  there  are  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties not  to  be  overlooked.  The  knowledge  that  a  prisoner 
is  well  clothed  and  housed,  and  well  fed,  while  in  prison, 
and  will  obtain  a  sum  of  money  and  pass  on  to  decent  employ- 
ment and  a  respectable  livelihood  on  nis  discharge  from  prison, 
affords  a  powexral  temptation  to  get  there.  If  ever  the  hope 
of  these  advantages  makes  men  commit  offences  in  order  to 
acquire  them,  the  prison  promotes,  instead  of  lessening  crime* 
To  prevent  this  consequence,  it  is  essential  that  the  amount  of 
pain  to  be  undergone  by  the  criminal  be  so  great,  and  be  known 
to  be  so  great,  as  to  outweigh  in  his  estimation  all  advantages 
he  will  gain  ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  suffering  by  which  these 
advantages  are  attained  in  prison  be  clearly  greater  than 
should  be  undergone  to  attain  the  same  result  by  honest  means. 
All  plans  which  reduce  the  infliction  of  punishment  below  the 
point  essential  for  this,  are  purely  sentimental  and  mischievous. 
The  interior  arrangements  of  the  prison  cannot  be  kept  a 
secret  It  is  periodically  returning  a  certain  proportion  of  its 
inmates  to  rejoin  their  old  associates.  The  danger  I  have 
referred  to  is  not  a  mere  chimera.  From  matters  which  came 
under  my  observation  some  years  ago,  I  am  convinced  it  was  a 
common  impression  then  among  the  criminal  classes  in  Dublin, 
that  it  was  better  to  commit  a  crime  for  which  the  sentence 
would  be  penal  servitude  than  a  less  heinous  one,  conceiving 
that  penal  servitude  was  less  severe  than  imprisonment  in  the 
county  gaol,  because,  as  they  said  ^^  they  are  well  fed  at  Mount- 
joy."  The  present  scale  of  diet  in  our  Irish  prisons  is  pro- 
bably too  low ;  but  it  was  adopted  because  it  nad  become  a 
practice  to  commit  crimes  in  oraer  to  get  from  the  poor-house 
mto  prison,  for  the  sake  of  an  improved  dietary.  I  was  struck 
by  an  observation  of  Mr.  Recorder  HilL  condemning  a  practice 
at  public  works,  by  which  convict  labourers  were  provided 
with  shelter  while  it  was  raining,  although  free  labourers  em- 
ployed at  the  same  works  were  exposed  to,  and  continued 
to  work  under,  all  weathers.  It  is  a  most  pernicious  overflow 
of  good-nature  to  surround  convict  discipline  with  luxuries 
such  as  an  honest  freeman  cannot  obtain. 

The  reformatory  system  in  its  integrity  is  applied  only  to 
persons  undergoing  severe  sentences.  Minor  punishments  are 
carried  out  in  our  county  and  local  gaols — of  which  there  are, 
I  believe,  in  England  and  Wales  143,  in  Scotland  44,  and  in 
Ireland  42,  besides  bridewells.  You  have  heard  in  the  Ad- 
dress from  the  Council  that  great  improvements  have  been 
introduced  throughout  the  English  prisons,  and,  I  am  sure, 
concur  earnestly  in  the  hope  that  our  Irish  goals  shall  not 
be  inferior  to  them.      In  these  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
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diifc'iplinc.  The  vsist  innjority  of  sentences  undergone  in  tbcm 
«rc  for  very  sliort  terms,*  in  which  reformatory  disci[Jine 
could  not  be  attempted.  But  when  the  term  exceeds  twelve 
months,  or  even  six,  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  apply 
the  pn^cess  of  reformation  suitable  to  an  imprisonment  iit 
five  or  seven  years,  still,  I  trust,  we  shall  find  that  some  mose 
of  the  adviintnges  accorded  to  worse  criminals  may  be  ex- 
tended to  these  less  guilty  prisoners.  Much  has  been  done  by 
*'  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies/'  to  whom  the  statute  of  1862t  gav« 
a  le^al  status  and  additional  means  of  acquiring  funds  to  asuit 
discharged  prisoners,  though  the  success  of  their  efforta  was 
not  at  first,  I  believe,  encouraging.}  Many  accept  it  as  a  aoii 
of  axiom,  that  an  imprisonment  even  for  two  years  is  too  choit 
to  operate  usefully  otherwise  than  by  deterring.  This  imtfasr 
desponding  view  might  be  tested  hy  trying  the  effect  of 
nominally  somewhat  longer  sentences,  with  a  power  to  tlie 
prisoner  to  diminish  them  to  the  present  measure  by  obtainiif 
good  marks.  A  greater  ccntraliKation  of  prisons,  for  the  treit- 
ment  of  prisoners  undergoing  any  but  the  very  brief  sentenesi 
usually  imposed  summarily  by  magistrates,  has  been  sumeatid 
as  likely  to  lead  to  improvement  and  save  expense.  It  oia 
hanlly  be  expected  that  a  reformatory  system  can  be  effectually 
worked  in  prisons,  where  those  who  can  undergo  it  are  very 
few,  and  occasionally  none,  as  is  the  case,  at  leasts  in  sevend 
Irish  prisons.§ 

By  the  statute  of  last  August  ||  a  very  great  improyemeBt 
has  been  made  in  our  local  gaols  by  abnlishing  the  power  U 
sending  lunatics  to  them — under  a  practice  which,  I  believe, 
was  peculiar  to  Ireland.     For  such  unhappy  beings  a  gaol  is  a 

»  Or24,];84B(>ntPTiceHpn8»cainliTlan(l  in  1866, 120,349  (or  nearly  84  per  eeat.) 
arc  for  tcniiR  Icsk  than  a  month ;  and  of  tbcnc,  7,999  (or  more  than  three-ciflitlii^ 
uru  Tor  forty-eight  or  twenty -four  bour^.    In  tentonces  of  this  dasa,  all  that  m 
or  can  l^c  aimed  nt  is  to  doter^  by  Riving  the  offendtT  a  palutury  waining  fyom  the 
])nin  of  tbc  ))iiniH[iiiicnt.  102  exret  di*d  the  term  of  twelve  moniha,  and  865  woe 
for  ])prio4ls  lietucon  twelve  and  six  months. 

i-  25  &  2G  Vict.  c.  44. 

i  According;  to  n  statement  made  before  the  AHsociulion  in  1S64,  it  appears  that 
(if  an  iivcruge  niimlier  of  1«900  prlsonen)  confined  in  thepriron  of  CoHRMtb-nddB, 
only  KiO  hud,  witbin  hx  montbis  bei>n  found  tit  to  lie  awiated  by  a  aociety  whose 
operations  were  limited  to  that  pruon. 

§  It  apfieurH  by  tbe  \fMi  report  of  the  Ina]K'CtorH-Goneral  in  Ireland,  that  of  Ibf 
))rihoiurH  in  all  the  priEous  in  Ireland  Rontenced  in  the  year  H8CB to imjui iaouaierty 
there  waH  only  one  for  a  Urn  exceeding  tvi'O  yean  ( wbiob  was  in  Butalin).  (Dwie 
wore  eighteen  priponH  In  whicli  there  was  not  a  tsingle|)ri8oncr  Bosentc&oid  for  ai^ 
term  exceeding  eighteen  monthn.  Thun'  were  only  three  prisons  in  which  then 
Were  more  than  five  personn  po  Renicnced  for  a  period  exceeding  MS'nontba,«iri 
niuler  iwdvo  The  numlicra  in  nianv ptiaonH  w<'rc  aniall :  in  twenty  priaona  Acy 
did  not  exceed  half  a  dozen,  and  in  tltiny-one  did  not  cKcecd  a  dozea*4he 
number  of  jrii-ons,  accoiding  to  the  Table,  being  forty -two. 

;:80&31  Vict,  c.118,9.0. 
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iBt  unfit  abudc,  and  tlieir  meseucc  eerinusly  interfered  with 
r  lUecipIiue.  Y<it  the  uaiJy  average  number  of  thetn  in 
or  ln»h  faoU,  during  the  year  18G6,  exceeded  400. 
wiag,  ia  a  great  measure,  to  the  exertions  of  ruembers  of 
Ai>SQciaticin,  cooeiderable  attention  has  been  recently 
(Ctcd  to  the  reclamfttivn  of  female  culprits.  Women,  as  a 
|er«]  rule,  ure  lees  prone  tu  crime  tlian  men.  The  propoi-- 
%  auiting  uur  criiuinaliS  is  iisualiy  about  one<third  femalee, 
ftwo-tlMrth)  mciles.  In  towns  where  there  are  peculiar 
ptatiourt  to  feuiale  degradation — generally  seapuru — the 
rtion  Li  di&'ereuL  in  Liverpool,  for  example,  oueueiunatly 
female  crituinaU  ai'e  more  numerous  tJian  the  niale(>.  But 
Ipri^ou  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  reclamation  of 
'e  i»  more  diffiuult  than  that  of  male  prisoners.  '■  Refuges" 
tund,  in  thfir  casv,  in  a.  great  degree,  to  "intermediate 
I ;  "  and  the  last  few  years  mark  an  epoch  in  tlie  history 
aJ«  n^'ormatiou  by  the  eatablishmeut  of  the  "  Carliele 
toorial  Kefnge." 

Hit  tLe  sphere  in  which  we  uhould  naturally  infer  that 
latory  efTorttt  would  operate  most  successfully  is  that  in 
li  it  is  at  the  same  time  preeminently  the  duty  of  society 
Km  apply  them.  We  all  admit  now  tlic  injugticeand  imijolicyaf 
mnay  punisliiog  without  reforming  children,  whose  part  in 
vriinc?  it  gcDeriiily  that  of  victims  m  well  as  |>ei'petrators.  The 
iir-i  i;n;it  pr.iclical  step  iu  juvenile  [■eformalorics  made  l»y  our 
Fouili  neighbours,  under  the  direction  of  M.  De  Metz,  at 
H'IIias  .  'lutes  in  18:tU.  Its  SngUsli  counterpart  at  Bedhill  datea 
in  l;r4'.l.  Our  legishituie  began  to  deal  with  the  subject  by 
»tAf.H;hiug  the  r»rkhuret  prison  for  juvenile  oHeoders  ia 
1^3x  In  August,  ]t^54.  the  legislature  first  sanctioned  juve- 
oiii:  rtinrumtories  in  England, and  in  1658  in  Ireland.*  These 
■,  the  nmst  mif{hty  conquerors  of  vii^e  and  crime  that 
t  human  skill  lias  yet  created,  rapidly  increased.  The 
r  in  Great  Uritain  and  Ireland  tluctuates  a  little.  It 
V  uiOTe  than  70,  in  addition  to  some  60  industrial  schools 
■gland  and  Scotland.  Yet  how  startling  at  first  was  this 
I  e^qierioient  of  withdrawing  children  from  their  ^are&t«' 
A  child  beginning  crime  b  not  uecessanly  the 
[  of  parents  who  practise  it.  The  more  common  case 
t  tJie  parents  are  simply  iille  i>r  dissipated  and  grasp  at 
'Ida  gains,  indifferent  whether  they  are  the  produce 
'or  Etealiug,  Whether  the  child's  initiation  in 
e  IS  due  to  the  parent's  instruction  and  example,  or  iudo- 
I  eacoungement,  it  ia  equally  eieential  that  the  iutluence 
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§hould  ct^asc.  The  bet  tliat  can  be  done  is  U>  scj>iiratG  tlieU 
Here,  then,  is  the  terrible  jiroblcm,  contiunally  recurring,l 
"  bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  while  working  I 
oppo^itioa  to  one  i<f  the  fir:<t  laws  of  natnre  and  of  God,  H 
eubstituting  for  the  command,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  tn 
mother,"  the  awful  j»rPce|it  "  dread  and  shun  thom ! " 

The   efforts   to   |ironioto   juvenile    reformation   have 
already  signally  succcseful.     I  see  no   reason    to   doubt  ImI 
estimate   made  by   a   member    of  this   Association,   that  70 
per  cent,    of   those  who  pass   through  reformatories   become  , 
industrious  and  houest.     There  was  tne  most  surprising  rcdtu 
tion  of  commitments  to  prison  within  ten  years  nt  their  estH 
lishment,  and.  though  the  rate  of  progression  may  not  bow] 
so  rajtid  as  marked  uy  this  teat,  there  is  no  reasou  to  doubt  # 
continued  success  of  the  system.     Referring  to  Irehind  oid 
I  observe  by  the  rctiiraa  that  there  wns  but  one  juvenile  uof 
16  sentenced  to  jienal  servitude  iu   I8G5,  and  only  one  I 
year;  and  the  entire  number  con^'icted  in  Ireland  at  osa* 
and  sessions  in  the  last  year  was  but  59,  of  whom  18  « 
charged  with  misdemeanors  only,    I  believe  the  almost  umf 
result  of  the  statistics  of  crime  would  show — as  has  been  d 
frequently  in  special  instances — that  reformatories  and  < 
cognate   institutions,  ragged    schools   and   industrial   echon 
have  a  most   marked   influence   in   reducing   the   numbert 
criminals. 

This  at  once  brings  before  (he  mind  another  social  praUi 
which  is  now  iu  course  of  solution  and,  though  not  direa 
connected  with  punishment,  appears  a  sort  of  corollary  to  1 
proiKisitions  established  in  the  case  of  reformatories.     H 
tar  should  the  State  interpose,  in  dealing  with  children  « 
have  not  committed  actual  crime,  but  who,  from  the  vicel 
neglect  of  those  about  them,  are  likely  to  fall  into  crimif 
courses?     How  far  is  the   State  justified  in  interfering  H 
parental  authority,  and  the  natural  relations  of  society,  met 
in  the  hope  of  making  better  citizens  ?   The  nation  has  dec- 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  this  vital  question.     The  Indtu 
Schools  Act  of  1866  is  framed  so  as  to  have  a  close  ci 
spondence  with   the  Reformatory  Act  of  the  same  eesna 
Both  owe  much  of  their  usefulness  to  our  Association.     ^ 
Industrial  Schools  Act  is  perpetual,  so  that  the  principltft 
least  is  now  authoritatively  adopted.     It  is  as  yet  confinedv 
Great  Britain,  but  I  trust  before  another  session  has  elapc 
will  be  extended  to  Ireland. 

The  further  question  lias  been  discussed  whether  the  i 
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ronment  of  young  children  as  u  jmiiielmieat  merely  siiouM 

be  wholly  abolished?     The   general   theory  of   our   law 

roure  their  irresponsibility.     If  a  child  is  uatiu-ally  bo  per- 

e  and  wicked  that,  without  being  educated  in,  or  compelled 

kprftctia«,  crime,  he  will  do  so,  he  aeema  rather  a  fit  subject 

an  iisylutn  for  mental  disease  than  for  a  priaoQ ;  and  if  hia 

(deeds  are  ihe  consequence  of  training  or  compulsion,  it  ia 

UDJuat  to  punish  him  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  the  irresistible  influenceg  which  he  of  himself 
could  uot  avoid, 

-There  is,  and  jirobably  always  will  bo,  much  difficulty  in  the 
le  of  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  in  enforcing  pay- 
mt  from  parents  for  their  children.  There  is  also  the  risk  of 
anling  advantages  greater  than  the  industrious  and  well- 
iducted  poor  can  obtain.  It  wouKI  be  a  gnevous  injustice 
X  the  commission  of  crime  by  the  young,  or  the  neglect  of 
in  moral  duties  by  the  adult,  should  open  a  door  to  worldly 
hranoement  which  is  closed  to  the  innocent  child  and  moral 
hrent. 

I  In  this  faint  outline  of  thp  progress  of  opinion  respecting  tlie 
btatmentof  the  criminal  classes,  I  have  spoken  of  punii^hincnt 
in  the  two  aspecU  in  which  it  can  be  practically  applied — 
deterring  and  reforming,  I  do  not,  however,  hold  tlie  theory 
alvofatetl  by  many,  that  the  sole  justification  for  judicial 
punislitnent  rests  on  its  adaiitability  to  these  purpose?.  I 
tliiak  the  idea  of  retribution  snouUl  not  be  disregarded  in  any 
ctiuinal  code.  I  mean  by  "  retribution  "  the  infJiclion  of  pain 
us  consequence  of  guilt,  irrespective  of  making  satisfaction  to 
the  party  injured.  The  emotion  of  resentment — deliberate 
Toenbncnt,  as  it  has  hesn  called  by  moralists,  to  distinguish  it 
hooi  pojsion  or  revenge — is  a  ^rt  of  our  human  nature,  and 
given  to  us  for  some  purpose.  The  expression  in  reference  to 
WK  who  has  committed  a  crime,  ihut  he  "  deserves  to  be 
pnnLihcd,"  involves  a  truth  whi«h  our  moral  perceptions 
piHopel  us  to  recognize,  and  which  means  more  than  that  the 
periOM  spoken  of  "  requires  to  be  inipro\  ed."  It  seems  part  of 
th»  scheme  of  Providence  that  guilt  should  deserve  pain,  and 
lh«  man  should  be  the  means  of  inflicting  that  pain  on  Ins 
Hfdlow-mao  in  cases  involving  their  mutual  relations.  The 
ation  ia  not  barren  of  practical  consequences.  If  the  theory 
h  denies  the  right  of  inflicting  pain  for  its  own  sake  as  an 
>f  justice  be  carried  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  the 
pormity  of  the  crime  should  have  no  effect  on  tlio  amount  of 
le  ^niaiunent.  Indeed,  on  this  theory,  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
""  infliction  of  pain,  in  some  fonn  or  other,  should  be  the 
n»  invariably  employed  with  criminals. 
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It  is  of  course  possible  to  have  police  regulations  which  my 
tend  to  repress  crime,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  personal 
punii$hinent  of  criminals.  But  remedies  of  this  kind,  except 
where  thoy  destroy  the  means  of  committing  the  oiFence,  m 
by  abating  a  nuisance,  are  generally  open  to  one  radical  defeet, 
that  the  pain  in  enforcing  them  falU  on  an  innocent  person — the 

Imnishment  is  misplaced.  The  most  ancient  provisions  of  oar 
aw  framed  with  this  view  are  the  power  of  requiring  surety 
for  pood  behaviour,  and  the  rule  which  prevents  any  one 
deriving  through  the  felon  from  acquiring  a  title  to  stolen 
property,  subject  to  the  exception  of  sales  in  raarket-overt« 
When  one  person  is  imdcr  a  moral  obligation  to  control  another, 
as  in  the  case  of  |>arent  and  child,  or  lunatic  and  eurator,  the 
offence  of  the  subordinated  person  im])lics  a  neglect  of  duty  dn 
the  part  of  him  who  is  entrusted  with  the  control ;  but  in  all 
other  cases,  exacting  tlie  penalty  from  the  surety  can  be  justi- 
fied only  upon  the  ground  of  expediency  and  his  voluntary 
contract.  Depriving  a  criminal  of  the  opportunity  of  bene- 
fiting l)y  his  crime  is  a  most  powerful  preventive  ;  and  if  stolei 
property  could  be  made  unsaleable  it  wenM  go  far  to  prevent 
theft.  But  depriving  an  honest  purchaser  of  propertv  wkicli 
ho  has  innocently  bought  from  a  thief  does  not  effect  this 
object.  It  makes  an  innocent  man  suffer,  and  leaves  the  price, 
as  the  fruits  of  his  crime,  to  be  enjoyed  by«the  guilty.  All 
laws  which  impose  restraints  on  the  innocent  in  order  ta  remove 
temptation  from  the  iIl-dis])osed  are  open  to  the  same  objeetiMl. 
If  a  statute  were  passed  to  compel  people  to  bar  their  heioses 
or  lock  up  their  money,  it  might  lessen  theft;  but  we  should 
at  once  condemn  it  as  an  intolerable  interference  with  our 
freedom.  In  this  country  the  tendency  of  our  institutions  and 
opinions  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  many  errors  of  this  kind.  It 
is  true  the  exception  to  the  rule  respecting  stolen  propetfy 
was  further  limited  by  a  statute  restricting  the  sale  of  hoM 
in  public  fairs,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  year,  and  hy 
statute  confined  to  England,  that  the  injustice  of  the  mle  i 
its  full  extent  was  mitigated  by  an  Act,*  which  gives  to  a'^r 
innocent  purchaser  from  a  thief  the  money  found  on  the  thief"^^  i 
person,  \Vhethor  the  discussion  on  the  organization  of  oc^aj 
police  will  suggest  any  remerlies  of  the  class  t^  which  I  allncL  ^, 


rce  trom  this  apparent  injustice,  I  do  not  venture  to  antieipatei.e 
If  the  question  referred  to  by  the  Council,  and  on  whicb.  a 
report  will  probably  be  made  at  our  present  Congress,  adoaify 
of  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  adecjuate  measures  are  sugges^s^ 
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for  lessening  intoxication,  one  ever  active  and  moat  malignant 
source  of  crime  would  be  diminished. 

There  is  one  class  of  punishments  frequently  inflicted  for 
minor  Offfences,  wUeh  appear  to  me  too  often  open  to  a  similar 
objection— I  mean  pecuniary  fines.     Among  the  poor  the 

Jmnishment  falls,  not  on  the  offender,  but  in  reality  on  his 
amily.  A  dmnken  or  violent  man  is  more  likely  to  sacrifice 
the  comforts,  nay,  the  necessaries,  of  bis  wife  and  children, 
than  to  forego  even  his  own  indulgences  to  pay  a  fine.  The 
former  may  suffer  to  some  extent  by  the  loss  of  his  labour 
during  imprisonment,  but  he  must  bear  at  least  the  chief  part 
of  the  pain  inflicted  by  it :  of  the  fine  they  bear  nearly  all. 
For  the  wealthy,  fines,  such  as  we  often  see  inflicted  even  for 
serious  assaults,  are  so  inadequate  that  they  are  in  truth  no 
punishment  at  alL 

I  have  said  that  this  Section  of  the  Association  deals  with 
questions  which  arise  only  where  crime  exists.  The  review 
upon  which  I  have  ventured  may  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  field  is  not  the  most  hopeful  to  labour  in.  The  fear  of 
punishment  is  weak,  and  its- application  uncertain.  Beforma- 
tion  works  in  a  limited  sphere.  Other  known  remedies  for 
existing  crime  are  few  and  imperfect.  Statistical  evidence 
of  the  decrease  of  crime  shows  to  some  extent  the  success 
of  such  measures;  but  we  are  aware  how  fallacious  such 
evidence  is.  Many  other  causes  leading  to  the  same  result 
co-operate,  for  which  allowance  must  always  be  made — the 
general  improvement  of  society^  the  spread  of  education,  and 
the  higher  moral  tone  which  pervades  all  classes.  If  then, 
while  the  tendency  to  crime  exists,  no  punishment  can  be  so 
certain  and  severe  as  effectually  to  deter,  and  no  discipline  so 
well-devised  as  surely  to  reform,  where  are  we  to  look  further 
for  improvement?  Let  the  effects  of  these  co-operative 
influences  teach  us.  The  great  social  problems,  how  to  banish 
the  want  and  misery  which  so  often  stimulate  and  seem  to 
excuse  crime,  and  the  ignorance  and  vice  which  make  the 
fitting  instruments  for  its  practice,  are  those  which  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  They  embrace  a  field  more  hopeful  and 
more  extensive  than  is  open  to  the  labours  of  our  special 
Section.  They  aim  at  preventing  the  growth  of  the  noxious 
plants  which  our  labours  but  struggle  to  destroy  ;  they  anni- 
hilate the  disease  which  our  labours  can  only  mitigate.  It 
is  a  great  advantage  of  this  Association  that  all  these  questions 
are  considered  more  or  less  in  connexion  with  each  other.  It 
is  perhaps  not  to  be  hoped  for  among  imperfect  beii^gs  as  we 
are,  that  society  will  ever  exist  in  that  pxalted  state  which 
philanthropic  enthusiasts  have  delighted  tq  paint,^when  crimes 
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will  be  no  more ;  but  it  is  not  a  wholly  visionary  hope  thi 
may  approach  it  more  and  more  nearly.  Let  us  trust,  v 
the  blessinff  of  Divine  Providence,  that  the  topics  we 
been  considering  will  yearly  become  less  and  less  impoi 
and  that  the  time  may  yet  arrive  when  the  least  engro 
branch  of  our  studies  will  be  that  which  deals  with  pu 
ment  and  reformation;  and  the  least  extensive  field  of 
labours,  the  **  Repression  of  Crime," 
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ON  EDUCATION, 


THE  history  of  modern^  or  at  least  of  Christian,  education  in 
Europe,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  may  be  traced,  on  the  authority  of  an  authentic  record, 
to  the  period  inmiediately  preceding  the  irruption  of  the  Goths 
under  Alaric  into  Italy.  In  an  epistle  written  about  the  year 
401,  and  addressed  to  Liteta,  a  Roman  matron,  Jerome  expounds 
with  his  usual  ability  the  course  of  training  and  education 
befitting,  in  his  opinion,  a  young  female  of  gentle  birth  and 
Christian  principles.  The  younger  Paula,  to  whom  this  epistle 
refers,  was  ffrand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  Paula,  the  friend 
and  fellow  labourer  of  Jerome,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  Rome;  a  descendant  in  one  line 
from  the  Gracchi  and  the  Scipios,  and  connected  in  another 
with  the  imperial  house  of  the  Ctesars.  Notwithstanding  the 
austerity  of  his  views,  the  ancient  Father  does  not  hesitate  to 
borrow  largely  from  the  Institutes  of  Quintilian,  and,  in  his 
coimsels  to  Lasta,  ascetic  principles  are  singularly  mixed  with 
maxims  of  worldly  wisdom,  Paula  is  neimer  to  hear  nor  to 
utter  anything  not  marked  by  reverence  for  God.  Her  play- 
mates and  attendants  are  to  be  kept  from  unhallowed  asso- 
ciates, lest  they  may  communicate  m  a  worse  form  the  evil 
they  learn  from  others.  In  her  school  learning,  she  is  to  have 
companions  whose  success  may  stimulate  her  to  exertion,  and 
even  rouse  her  envy.  She  is  not  to  be  rebuked,  if  slow,  but  is 
to  be  excited  by  praise,  so  that  she  mav  rejoice  when  suc- 
cessful and  grieve  when  defeated.  A  dislike  to  study  must  be 
guarded  gainst  with  especial  care,  lest  the  feeling  acquired  in 
infancy  might  continue  m  riper  years.  Paula's  education  is  to 
be  chiefly  entnisted  to  a  master  of  erudition  and  probity ;  a 
proposal  justified  by  Jerome  on  the  plea,  that  a  learned  man 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  do  for  a  noble  virgin  what  Aristotle 
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did  for  the  son  of  Philip.  Jerome  dwells  strongly  on  the  im- 
portance of  early  training,  and  compares  the  difBculty  of 
restoring  either  the  manners  or  the  morals,  when  injured  by 
faulty  treatment,  to  that  of  restoring  its  pristine  whiteness  to 
a  garment  dyed  with  Tyrian  pur|)le.  The  zealous  Father  does 
not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  use  of  ornaments,  and  some  of  his 
obs^ervations  on  this  subject  may  even  now  be  read  with  profit. 
**  Pierce  not  the  ears,"  he  exclaims,  "  nor  paint  with  white  and 
purple  a  face  consecrated  to  Christ;  neither  press  the  neck 
witii  gold  and  pearls,  nor  load  the  head  with  precious  stones, 
nor  dye  the  hair  with  red." 

^^  I^ec  capillum  irrufes,**  are  the  words  of  Jerome,  not  less 
applicable  to  the  fashions  of  the  present  day  than  to  those  of 
the  remote  age  in  which  they  were  written.  Paula  is  to  be 
instructed  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  after  the 
examnle  of  the  distinguished  ancestress  whose  name  she  bore. 
The  (luty  of  the  parent  is  enforced  by  Jerome  in  memorable 
word)*,  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in  the  orijg^naL 
*^  Te  habeat  magistrani,  te  rudis  imitetur  infantia.  Nihifin  te 
et  patre  suu  videat,  quod  si  fecerit,  peccet  Mementote  iros 
parcntes  virginis,  et  magis  earn  exemulis  doceri  posse,  quam 
voce."  Let  tlie  unformed  child  have  tliee  its  rootner  as  guide 
and  pattern.  Let  it  behold  nothing  in  thee  or  its  father,  which, 
ii  it  were  to  imitate,  it  would  sin.  Kemcmber  that  ve  are  the 
parents  of  the  virgin,  and  that  she  will  loam  more  from  example 
than  from  precept. 

In  little  more  than  a  century  after  tho  death  of  Jerome,  the 
rude  tribc!>,  Avho  4)vcrran  the  Roman  empire,  arrested  almost 
completely  tho  pursuit  of  learning,  and  a  very  dark  night 
succeeded  to  the  brilliant  day,  which  opened  with  uncommon 
splendour  in  the  age  of  Homer,  and  closed  dimly  and  obscurely 
in  that  of  Bocthius.  The  iirst  glimmering  of  returning  light 
was  ftccn  in  the  island  where  wc  arc  now  assembled,  and  in  th 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the  schools  of  Armagh,  of  Ci 
uard,  of  lioss,  and  of  Bangor  became  famous  throughout 
Europe.  The  testimony  of  Alcuin,  the  friend  and  preceptor  om 
Charlemagne,  would  be  conclusive  on  this  point,  even  if  B 
were  not  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Bedc.  Alcuin,  in  h^ 
life  of  the  missionai'y  Willibrord,  who  rose  to  great  cminen 
in  France  during  the  reign  of  Pepin,  relates  how  Willibro 
was  attracted  to  Ireland  by  the  celebrity  of  its  schools,  a 
how  he  spent  twelve  years  there  in  scholastic  and  sacr  ^ 
studies.  But  of  these  schools  no  works  or  other  nionume^rrsj 
remain,  and  they  are  known  to  us  only  by  the  detcrijitions  a 
foreign  writers. 

Tlie  foundation  in  the  twelfth  and  following  centuries     of 
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uniyerMties,  in  whicb  the  liberal  arts  and  sciencec  wertf  tenglrt 
hj  diBtingioaked  aMLBteis,  tbe  reriyal  of  the  stnfy  <rf  the 
Koman  \mfy  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Hteratnre  os  Greece, 
gave  an  iwpnbe  to  knman  thought  at  the  dote  of  the  middle 
agee,  whieb  even  in  this  time  of  progress  it  is  difficolt  fully  to 
estimate.  The  earliest  unirersities  in  Europe  were  those  of 
Bologna  and  Paria ;  in  the  latter^  the  students  are  stated,  on 
good  autkorityy  to  have  been  at  one  time  as  numerous  as  the 
eitixens,  aad  they  enjoyed  rare  and  peculiar  privileges.  Before 
ike  year  1500;^  Germany  possessed  fourteen  unirersities,  Italy 
twelve,  Frafiee  ten.  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Denmark  and 
Norway,  in  the  Low  Countries^  in  Switzerhnd,  in  England 
smA  Seraand^  nrnvetstties  were  to  be  found,  the  stuients  in 
nunny  61  thent  being  counted  by  thousands.  In  Ir^nd,  the 
state  e£  things  was  very  different.  Far  from  possessing,  as  it 
did,  SK  hfUMred  years  before,  schools  of  learning  which 
attracted  the  youth  of  other  lands,  it  was  almost  the  only 
country  in  Western  Europe,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
widiout  a  university.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Clement  V.  issued  a  bull  founding  a  university  in 
Dublin,  and  another  bull  for  the  same  purpose  was  promulgated 
by  his  successor,  John  XXII.  The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
was  appointed  Chancellor,  and  the  cathedral  was  used,  or 
intended  to  be  used,  for  the  purposes  of  the  university.  But 
the  university,  or  the  country,  was  too  poor  to  maintain  the 
•tudents,  andnotwithstandinci^  the  encouragement  of  the  Church, 
the  project  terminated  in  failure ;  so  that,  in  the  language  of  a 
public  document  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  ^^  Ireland  had 
then  no  university,  nor  general  place  of  study  within  it."  An 
attempt  to  found  one  in  Drogheda,  in  1465,  was  not  more 
successful.  The  present  university  of  Dublin  dates  from  the 
year  1591,  and  has  proved  a  successful  and  prosperous  seminary 
of  learning. 

In  order  to  confine  my  observations  within  moderate  bounds, 
and  to  give  them  a  definite  direction,  I  propose,  in  the 
remainder  of  this  address,  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  history 
of  primary  or  elementary  education  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  refer  to  its  history  in  England,  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  present  state  of  the 
question  in  the  two  countries.  The  early  history  of  education 
in  this  country  presents  some  features  of  permanent  interest, 
and  may  even  now  be  read  with  advantage.  It  will  be  foimd 
that  in  every  measure  for  the  promotion  of  education  in 
Ireland,  some  other  object  of  public  policy  was  at  the  same  time 
aimed  at,  and  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people  was^ 
in   every  ease,  made  subordinate  to  the  attainment  of  that 
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favourite  object.  This  romai'k  ap|ilies  with  almost  eqiul  tores' 
to  the  latest  as  to  the  earlJ&Bt  measures,  and  I  oin  not  perhftpx 
going  too  far  if  I  venture  to  assert  that  these  forced  attciunts 
to  mould  the  character  and   alter  the  habits  and  opinions  oi  a 

Scople,  under  tJic  guise  of  educating  them,  have  all  been  of 
oubtful  utility,  and  have  tended  rather  to  retard  than  to  haftea 
the  social  progress  of  the  country.  The  first  enactment 
regarding  education  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
had  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  rude  and  ignonint 
people,  by  teaching  them  to  uee  the  English  language,  ami  l« 
conform  in  manners  and  apparel  to  the  civil  (or  civilized)  inhalii- 
tants  of  the  pale.  All  who  had  taken  orders  were  themselvn 
to  learn  the  English  tongue,  and  to  instruct  those  under  their 
nUo  in  it ;  aud  the  same  laaguoge  was  to  be  used  in  "  biddh 
the  beades,"  and  in  preaching  the  word  of  God.  A  Bcbool 
to  be  erected  in  every  parish,  where  any  child  might  learn 
Bnglish  tongue.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  nn  Act  was 
for  the  estahlisbmeut  of  free  schools  in  every  diocese. 
enactments  do  not  appear  to  have  been  put  tn  force  witli  mt 
vigour,  and  they  certainly  did  not  produce  the  results  expect 
from  them. 

The  next  measure,  passed  in  the  year  1696,  bore  a  remarl 
title,  and  woe  highly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  ti 
Its  purpose  was,  not  to  promote  education,  but  to  resti 
foreign  education.  It  was  a  penal  rather  than  an  cducadoi 
statute,  and  prohibited  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland 
from  receiving  their  education  abroad,  or  from  any,  except 
Protestant  teachers,  at  home- 

Thc  second  phase  in  the  history  of  Irish  education  was  fully 
exhibited  in  the  reign  of  George  II.    A  petition  to  the  Crown^ 
signed  by  Primate  Boulter  and  others,  set  forth  in  vivid  tenn^ 
the  condition  of  the  popish  natives,  as  persons  having  Utf 
sense  of  religion  except  what  they  gained  from  their  3ei 
and  as  being  kept  in  gross  ignorance,  and  in  great  disaSecl 
to  the  government.     In  a  letter  from  the  same  prelate  to 
Bishop  of  Loudon,  written  about   tlie  some  lime,  it  is  all* 
that  considering  how  numerous  the  papists  are  in  Irelam 
highly  concerns  the  cominimity  to  try  all  possible  meai 
bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of   the  true  religion,  and 
to  insti-uct  and  convert  the   young  generation  appears  to 
one  of  the  most  likely  methods.     In  conHequence   of   thi 
representations  a  society  was  incorporated,  with  power  to 
ceive  contributions,  for  the  education  of  the  popish  and  p«3«r 
natives.     The  English  lang;uage  and  English  drees  were   iin 
longer   the   objects   for  whicli  the  native   Iriah  were   to    \ 
^^  iafed;    their  conversion  to  rbc  Protestant  faith  was  tiQ\ 
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object  to  be  attained.  The  result  of  this  uew  crusade  was 
(Ty  Unietitrtbic,  and  the  liistory  of  the  Charter  BchooU  is  one 
*  "  e  moat  painful  episodes  in  the  later  annala  of  Ireland.  Al- 
jh  the  operatiuna  of  the  society  were  on  so  small  a  scale  that, 
r  fifty  years,  it  could  not  muster  2,000  childrcu  in  all  its 
»oU,  yet  these  were  so  sadly  neglected  that,  in  the  language  of 
Tard,  who  visited  them  in  1 784,  they  were  such  sickly, 
,  and  miserable  objects,  ns  to  be  a  diegmce  to  society.  A 
lie  inquiry  was  soon  after  instituted,  and  some  of  the 
Beer  abuses  were  corrected;  but  the  system  was  essentially 
Ity,  the  children  were  rarely  succeseful  in  life,  and  about 
thirty  years  ago  the  schools  were  finally  closed. 

Passing  over  a  respectable,  but  unimportant  society,  the 
AjMOciation  for  Discountenancing  Vice  and  Promoting  Reli- 
tti,  in  whose  schools  all  the  children  were  required  to  read 
I  Bible,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  were 
Bght  the  Church  cateclusm,  we  arrive  at  the  year  1812, 
Hicn  AD  important  report  on  Irish  education  wna  published. 
Riia  report,  signed  amongst  others  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Wagh  and  Cashel,  and  by  Provost  EIringtou,  corresponds 
a  the  third  phase  or  epoch  in  the  educational  history  of 
Ireland.  The  aim  of  education  waa  no  longer  the  eubstitution 
of  the  English  for  the  Irish  language,  nor  the  conversion  of  the 
pwple  to  the  Protestant  faith,  tut  the  ti-aining  of  the  young 
of  all  creeds  and  opinions  under  one  system  and  in  the  same 
schools.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  the  authors  of  the 
report  of  1812  endeavoured  to  frame  a  syatem,  which,  keeping 
clear  of  all  interference  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  different 
churches,  might  induce  the  population  to  receive  its  benefits 
M  one  undivided  whole.  "We  venture,"  they  aay,  "to 
eipreBS  our  unanimous  opinion  that  no  plan  for  the  education 
~tf  the  lowest  claases  iu  Ireland,  however  wisely  and  unexccp- 
ibly  contrived  in  other  respects,  cau  be  carried  into 
^toal  execution,  unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly 
(ieretood  as  ita  leading  principle,  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
ide  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of 
IT  sect  or  description  of  Christiana." 

Thifl  report,  whose  principles  were  afterwards  adopted  by 
to  founders  of  the  present  syatem  of  National  Education,  led 
■  the  Bret  instance  the  Government  of  the  day  to  give  large 
puts  of  money  to  a  eociety,  eatablished  a  short  time  before, 
h' promoting  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  society  referred 
I  became  commouly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kildare 
treet  Society,  and  ita  operations  were  on  so  large  a  scale  that 
1  6ie  year  1825,  it  had  nearly  1,500  schools  and  100,000 
ficholara   under   its   management.      In   ita   schools  the    Holy 
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Scriptures  were  read  without  note  or  comment,  but  uot  ueces^ 
sarily  every  i)art  of  theiii^  nor  exclusively  iu  the  authorized 
version.  Catechisms  and  controversial  books  were  absolutely 
forbidden.  All  the  educational  machinery  of  later  days  was 
employed  by  this  society,  whobe  history  is  desci'viug  of  a  fuller 
notice  than  the  limits  of  this  address  ^vill  i^erniit.  It  aasisted  by 
money  grants  the  foundation  of  new  schools^  supplied  books 
and  other  requisites  gratuitously,  encouraged  deserving  toacliers 
by  pecuniary  reward^*,  maintained  two  model  schools  iu  Dublin, 
and  established  a  body  of  competent  inspectors.  In  addition  to 
all  tliis  work  it  bcg^ui  the  publication  olr  a  library  of  useful  and 
amusing  books,  most  of  them  of  establislied  reputation^  for  tlis 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this 
excellent  part  of  their  scheme  should  be  revived^  and  cania^ 
more  fully  into  execution  by  some  uociety  or  smrited  puUishiei'. 
Few  will  dispute  the  propriety  of  placing  reljgious  tracts  and 
moral  essays  freely  in  the  haudH  of  the  i>oor ;  but  no  portion  oi 
the  conimuuity  will  care  to  confine  its  reading  to  publicatiou 
of  this  kind.  With  the  extension  of  education,  tlie  demaod 
for  works  of  imagination  and  of  general  interest  will  awmenlj 
even  among  the  humblest  of  the  population ;  and  this  waat 
will,  it  appears  to  me,  be  best  supplied  by  the  publication,  ia 
the  cheapest  possible  form,  of  a  selection  from  those  rare  works 
of  genius,  which  have  over  been  an  exhaustless  source  of  de- 
light and  profit  to  the  young  as  well  as  to  the  old^  and  of 
which  a  few  examples  arc  to  be  fomul  in  the  literature  of  every 
great  country. 

In  1825,  a  new  Commission  (lublishod  the  first  of  a  aeries  of 
elaborate  reports  on  Iritih  education  ;  uud  in  1831^  Mr.  SCaoley 
(now  Lord  Derby),  who  was  then  Chief  Secretary,  announced 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,a  general  scheme 
of  education  for  Ireland,  and  gave  a  sketch  of  its  leading 
principles.  The  mixing  of  children  of  different  crecda,  as 
toreshadowed  in  the  re[K>rt  of  lb  12,  was  now  the  gi'eat  end  ia 
view  ;  and  tliis,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  effected  by  bring- 
ing them  together  during  a  portion  of  each  day,  for  secular 
and  moral  inistruction  only,  and  allowing  them  to  separate 
during  another  portion  for  religious  instruction.  A  jiermancDt 
Hoard  was  established  to  superintend  the  new  system^  and  s 
few  years  later  it  received  a  charter  of  incor{>oi'atioD.  The 
board  was  to  exercise  full  control  over  all  the  schools,  as  well 
those  erected  under  its  own  aiij>piccs,  as  those  pkiced  by  otliers 
under  its  management.  Applications  for  aid,  it  was  ex|iectod« 
would  be  viewed  with  peculiar  favour,  if  they  proceeded  from 
both  the  Protestant  and  Koman  Catholic  clergy  oi  the  parish^ 
or  at  least  from  parishioners  of  the  two  communions.     Local 
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'  n-ere  to  provide  lor  tite  reiiairs  of  tlic  uchuol  Iiouac,  a 
niiuieut  enlurv  of  a  cerCitw  auioiint  i-ir  tlie  iiiuster,  halt'  ilic 
U>f  ^cltnrit  liookw,  and,  in  tlic  ca»eo(  a  new  Hoh'Xit  Imiuu, 
1  iii  tlic  e£tunat«<l  co^  and  also  the  eito.  Tlie  schooti) 
e  to  be  kepi  ojieii  on  four  or  five  days  of  tlie  week  for 
k1  M»d  literary  tminiim,  the  otJicr  day  or  days  being  devoted 
wligioaa  inslnictioti ;  the  clei^y  were  also  to  be  permitted 
'  pncounged  lu  givo  leseons  on  religion  upon  otliei'  days, 
r  bcfwre  ov  afttr  tlic  ordinary  school  liour^.  A  register 
I  be  kept  of  the  atlendance  of  the  children  at  divine 
I  (HI  Sundays ;  and  tiie  Iloai'd  waa  to  eKerci^  entire 
ovef  aJl  hooka,  eccularnud  leligiouH,  ueud  in  the  schools. 
ra  were  to  be  educated  in  a  model  school,  and 
_  work*  to  be  editod. 

At  tbe  suggestion,  it  ap{>eatf,  of  eouic  of  the  IJommisuoners, 

ualtcnition  wae  made  in  the  letter  of  iii:  Sttuilcy,  ae  ori>;iiially 

inwu  up,  and  a  ue\r  draft  wae  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Coui- 

niniuacn,  difleriik"  from   tlie   first   by  the   addition   of   one 

taportjuit  i»ragntph.     Ju  the  auieaded  lettci-,  the  Government 

detlared  tliat  it  n:a«  not  their  de^^^ii  to  exclude  from  tlie  boukfi 

vtd  for  combined  instiuction  aucb  porliong  of  saci'ed  history, 

urol  religious  or  moral  teaching,  as  tlie  liouid  might  ap]irove. 

i«cotdiog   to  the   original  sebome   of   the   Governniout,  the 

nli<!imi3  instruetiou  was  to  he  kept  quite  eeiiaratc  from  tbe 

liuivr ,    and    moral;    according  to   the   modification   of    tbie 

: '  .  -ioggested  by  tlie  Cunuuissiouerti,  a  portion  of  religioua 

:.      ii  :;ini,    the    supposed    common   ground  of    all   professing 

,  wne  to  be  given  at  the  literary  hours,  wboo  till  the 

kUreii  of  tlie  scliool  were  aseeuibled  together.     "  When  the 

ttioo  Board  wtu  ooginally  eetablislied,"  says  Arcbbiehop 

eley,  "it  was  at  riret  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  any- 

j  more  could  be  occompUfibed  than  simply  to  provide  a 

t  edacaiaon  purely  uecular,  leuving  all  instruction  iu  any 

f  OMiaue.ted  with  religion  to  tbe  care  of  tbe  pastors  of  tbe 

* — J  denominations.     But  eome  of  the  Counnnssi oners  8ug- 

1,  and    the    suggestion   was  agreed   to  by  t^  rest,  and 

0pt«d  by  Government,  that  it  would  he  pusoiblc  to  introduce 

iolhe  (oQipnion)  eduealion  such   portions  of  sacred  history, 

I  lad  of  Christian  instruction,  as  might  involve  no  matter  of 

nintroTersy  among  Christians.     Complete  religious  instruction, 

iiidi-ud,  it  wati  plain,  could  not  be  imported  in  common  to  ibosc 

li  djlterent  perbuasion!*.     But  it  was  suggested  that,  bb  there 

ueMme  points  on  which  all  Christians  are  agreed,  it  would  he 

<leatahle   ttmt   in   theue   the   children    should    he    inatnicted 

tf^getlier,  leuving  a  fuller  religious  instruction  to  be  supplied 

to  them  •eparately,  in  conformity  with  tbe  will  of  their  parente. 
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Accordingly,  a  brief  siiiuTnary  was  introduced  into  tlio  reM  ^ 
hooka  provided  by  the  Board;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
Scripture  leesons,  com|iriiing  a.  large  portion  both  of  ihe  Old 
Teatamcnt  and  of  the  New  Testament,  were  drawn  wji."  A 
l)ook  of  Sacred  Poetry  and  Lessona  on  the  Truth  of  Clu-istiaDily 
were  afterwards  added.  These  works  were  recommended  to 
the  patrons  of  the  schools  for  use  during  the  hours  of  com- 
bined instruction ;  but  their  use  was  not  compuUorj'.  The 
history  of  this  remarkable  effort  to  establish  a  common  ground 
of  religious  teaching  for  children  of  difTerent  communions  it 
highly  instructive,  and  I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  give  it  nl  fall 
length.  The  able  prelate,  from  whom  I  have  quoted,  iu)[>licd, 
for  several  years,  hia  vigorouB  mind  to  this  object,  and  he  wu 
cordially  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
(Murray),  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Itoard.  The  wort 
on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  came  to  be  used  in  900  schools, 
and  the  Scripture  Lcaeons  in  nearly  2,000;  but  in  Ireland,  u 
elsewhere,  tlic  current  of  religious  feeling  had  begun  to  u^ 
strongly  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Board,  a  tew  yQlj^| 
later,  passed  a  rule  which,  literally  interpreted,  gave  to  ^H 

tiarent  of  any  child  in  a  achool  the  power  of  excluding  tb^H 
looks  at  the  time  of  combined  instruction  ;  and,  some  ti^H 
after,  it  shrank  from  enjoining  their  use  in  its  own  mof^H 
sdiools.  The  Archbishop  anu  two  other  Coromissionen  ^H 
high  position  withdrew  from  the  Board,  and  this  attempt'f^l 
j^ve  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  toU^| 
children  of  Ireland,  assembled  together  in  a  common  Bcho(J^| 
was,  after  a  trial  of  twenty  years,  practically,  though  ll^| 
formjilly,  abandoned.  ^H 

Other  modifications  were,  at  an  early  period,  introduced  ^H 
the  Commissioners  into  the  plan  sketched  for  their  guida^H 
in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter.  The  control  over  the  hooks  used  ^H 
religious  instruction  was  at  first  modified  and  aftcrwa^^| 
virtually  abandoned.  The  raising  of  a  portiou  of  the  l>^| 
mancnt  salary  of  the  master  from  local  contributious  wiu  l^H 
insisted  upon,  and  by  an  arrangement  made  in  1840  w^H 
the  Presbyterian  Synotl  of  Ulster,  the  schools  of  that  bo^H 
were  placed  on  the  most  favoured  footing,  upon  an  applica^^| 
from  one  of  its  ministers  only,  without  the  co-operation  of  ^^| 
dergy  or  lay  members  of  any  other  conuuunlun.  In  A  mo^^| 
furm  of  application,  security  was  given  that  the  scriptural  >^H 
catechetical  instruction  would  bo  so  arranged  as  not  to  interf^^| 
with  the  secular  business,  nor  be  imposed  on  nny  child  who^l 
parents  objected.  This  agreement,  coupled  with  the  emph)4^H 
mcnt  of  tlie  teacher  of  the  school  to  give  religious  inetructi<H^| 
led   cfiecUvely   to  the   recognition  of  schools  which   parloq^| 
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largely  of  the  denominational  character.  The  precedent  thus 
establiBhed  soon  became  more  widely  extended,  and  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  the  statement  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
children  in  Ireland  are  now  educated  in  schools  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  one  or  other,  but  not  with  more 
than  one,  of  the  great  religious  communions.  The  effort  in 
the  model  schools  to  carry  into  execution  the  original  design 
of  the  founders  of  the  national  system  has  met  with  the  most 
strenuous  opposition  from  the  largest  religious  body  in  the 
country,  and  has  even  imperilled  the  very  existence  of  the 
whole  system.  The  same  body  has,  of  late  years,  urged 
strongly  the  introduction  of  a  purely  denominational  system ; 
and  a  recent  proposal  to  establish  model  schools  under  local 
management,  which  would,  it  is  alleged,  be  in  practice  separate 
tr^ning  schools  for  Protestant  and  Koman  Catholic  teachers, 
has  brought  the  question  to  an  issue,  and  has  called  forth  a 
strong  expression  of  disapproval  from  a  large  portion  of  the 
public. 

The  schools  receiving  public  aid  in  Ireland,  through  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  are  of  two  kinds ;  vested  schools, 
which  are  held  either  by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  or  by 
others,  in  trust  to  be  maintained  as  national  schools,  and  non- 
vested  schools,  which  are  the  property  of  private  individuals. 
All  the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  local  patrons  or 
managers,  with  the  exception  of  the  model  schools,  of  which 
the  Commissioners  themselves  are  the  patrons.  In  the  vested 
schools,  the  school-room  is  available,  after  the  ordinary  hours, 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  any  child  whose  parents  may  so 
desire  ;  in  the  non-vested  schools,  it  is  for  the  patron  to  deter- 
mine whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  religious  instruction  is  to 
be  given  in  the  school-room.  Beligious  instruction  may  be 
given  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours,  or  at  one 
mtermediate  interval.  In  all  schools,  except  those  for  indus- 
trial training,  four  hours  at  least,  on  five  days  of  the  week, 
must  be  devoted  to  literary  instruction.  Every  school  is 
inspected  at  least  three  times  in  the  year.  The  inspection  has 
nothing  of  a  denominational  character.  Grants  are  made  to 
aid  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  school  houses,  to  pay  or 
augment  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters,  and  to  supply  school 
books  at  a  reduced  cost.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  national 
schools,  there  are  model  schools,  designed  to  promote  united 
education,  to  exhibit  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  to 
train  young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher.  In  the  model 
schools,  the  children  of  different  creeds  meet  in  separate  rooms 
for  religious  instruction,  a  short  time  before  the  secular  business 
begins.   There  are  also  agricultural  schools^  to  which  farms  are 

H 


■Itacked :  aai  UiHtnal  mImoIs  (nr  t— #-Mffg  ombroidcjy  I 
oecdlevnk.  Tic  eeatcat  i^imb  are  m  apeoftl  clum,  » 
men  tmotkg  tbt  nriiaC  lo  racdn  dd  fnoB  the  Board.  Tl 
WT  (ul^|«ct  to  tW  sow  rules  w  tbe  naa-Tc^ted  erhool*.  1 
mmibm  «i  the  ttSgiaM  coininiily  dajt  art  aii  teacher*,  eW 
aloiie,  or  wUh  tke  Mlp  af  aMlstuits.  Neither  teacher*  l 
•MutsnU  ia  the  eonnnl  aehoob  reodw  anr  ««larj.  but  tb 
■re  pud  naahan  eelcrted  (nm  aaoog  (he  puj>i]e.  TIk 
■ebow  arc  alto  fvljeet  to  bmaeetiim. 

1b  order  ta  icadv  iifpBitflln  tbe  vbrde  ciue«lion  of  deiu 
tanr  edncalie  *'  lat  aspect,  in  these  counlrjet, 

wiU  DOW  ba  I  nirr  lo  it?  hiiiturj-  in  Endao 

Two  gr-~*  MtiDn  of  education  amonoet  tl 

poor  M  id  Mrly  in  thr  prearnt  oenhir 

the  NatK-  n  with  the  EMoblishcd  Chute 

anil  lite  bi  Ikm'I  Svicty  in  enanexloii  wii 

the   DisMMiiert.      ii  I  vrar  in   niiich    the   NatioB 

Itoani  iu  Ireland  ativnti,the  tint  pruitt  for  edae 

tittu  waa  made  In  l  Crnunittee  of  the  Prirv'  Corn 

cil  VTM  apDOiDiea  n>  ■  h.    In  Great  Qritnin  the  pubf 

money  ha?  ueen  chiefly  n  aid  of  rnluntu^-roDtribation 

lo  the  erection  of  vUnv  i  noniial  tchooU,  to  tlie  trniou 

of  pnjiil  am]  |<rv)liatii.ii  tr*.  and  tn  the  au^j^mcntatioa  i 

tho  «it«ric«  of  certifl  M«r&     The  whole  system  lu 

l>cpn  maiifu^d  througn  .««  -^'^^'^7  o^  volantary  Eocielief^  t 
the  head  of  which  tjtand  the  two  sodflirs  alreaJy  named ;  n 
iirxl  in  iniporlam-*  the  Wcslejan  KdnrBtion  Committee,  tli 
Ciilhulio  Sohwl  ronimittcc.  and  the  Home  and  Colonii 
S(']iii>il  Si>i-icly.  The  ediiration  is  a  mixed  reli^ou?  and  seat 
Jnr  uni'.  The  onlechiems  anJ  ih>gnualic  teaching  of  the  differCT 
i'i'lii;ii>iiA  hnilies  ni'e  (might  in  all  the  schools,  wilh  the  exccpUo 
nl'  lIiiKc  of  tho  Uiilish  Society,  side  by  side  with  the  commo 
eiliool  Ic««onii.  In  the  schools  ot  ihc  Nationnl  Socielj-,  th 
iilniifh  ciitci'histn,  ns  n  riilc,  is  tnnght  to  every  child,  altltougi 
the  iiii\ii"|;cra  have  n  dit^cretiuniiry  power,  if  they  think  prope 
lo  cxdi'oixe  It,  Yet  fi  Inrjje  number  of  the  children  of  noncoii 
fiinniiip;  jinrrnti  hnvc  nlwnj-s  aHended  these  schools. 

'I'hii  trnlnin/j  coIIckl'*  in  Engliind  are  connected  with  fh 
cuiilnil  soL'ieticn,   anu   like,    the   clcnientary   schools    are    al 
ilniiKiiiinntioiml.     The  Sliito  contributes  more  than  one  half  a 
till'   oiiKt-   of   tlieir   mninteiiiincc.     The   inspeclion 
dciioiiilriiitionnl  clmractcr,  and  the  concurrence  of  ti 
<ir  Mir'lcly  jfl  rerntired   in  tho  n])ptiintment  of  the  i 
'I'luiin  iini  thico  kiiidd  of  inspectors — Church  of  Eng 
t^f:i,un;  und  Itoiiinn  Catholic.     The  Ciml-ch  of  Engla: 
turn  two  all  clergymen,  and  report  on  the  religious  tia 
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the  secular  instruction  in  the  schools;  the  other  inspectors 
report  on  the  secular  instruction  only. 

In  the  schools  of  the  British  Society^  catechisms  and  pecu- 
liar religious  tenets  arc  not  taught^  but  instruction  is  given  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Ohristianitjr. 
In  the  schools  connected  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  Scriptures  arc  read  and  the  shorter  catechism  is 
tauglit,  but  their  use  is  not  enjoined  against  the  will  of  the 
parents.  In  those  of  the  National  Society,  the  Church  cate- 
chism is  always  taught,  and  in  many  of  them  the  children  are 
required  to  attend  church  on  Sunday.  The  general  result  of 
this  denominational  system  is  different  from  what  might  have 
been  expected.  Except  in  the  case  of  Soman  Catholic  schools, 
it  appears,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, that  the  poor  in  England  are  pleased  to  see  religion 
taught  in  the  schools,  but  arc  comparatively  incurious  aa  to  the 
particular  form.  They  look,  however,  very  closely  to  the 
quality  of  the  secular  instruction.  According  to  the  evidence, 
in  1861,  of  a  competent  witness,  who  had  made  diligent  inquiry, 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  School- 
masters, clergymen,  ministers,  city,  missionaries,  all  agreed 
that  the  poor  in  selecting  a  school  looked  entirely  to  whether  it 
supplied  good  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  So  far  as  this 
witness  could  ascertain,  the  sort  of  education  provided  in  the 
British  school  was  that  demanded  by  the  people.  The  reli- 
gious element  was  considered  essential,  and  that  element  con- 
sisted in  reading  the  Bible. 

The  Conscience  Clause  was  framed  for  the  protection  of  a 
minority,  and  provides  that  in  localities  where  there  is  not 
room  for  more  than  one  school,  the  children  not  belonging  to 
the  church  with  which  the  school  is  connected  are,  if  tneir 
parents  so  desire,  to  be  exempted  from  attendance  on  public 
worship,  and  from  receiving  dogmatic  instruction.  A  proposal 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  to  insert  a  condition  to  this  effect 
in  the  deeds  of  the  schools  of  the  National  Society,  which  are 
situated  in  thinly  peopled  districts,  has  called  forth  a  strons 
protest  from  some  of  the  leading  members  of  that  influential 
society.  ^*  The  Church," Archdeacon Denison  declares,  "may 
not  do  harm  to  the  children  of  the  Church  by  putting  before 
them  in  her  daily  practice,  that  the  privileges  of  a  school  do 
not  necessarily  not  only  include,  but  flow  out  of,  and  depend 
upon  the  teaching  of  religious  truth ;  nor  may  she  minister 
to  the  delusion  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  the  same  thing 
with  teaching  and  learning  religious  truth;  nor  do  any  thing  to 
compromise  the  principle  that  without  the  steady  inculcation 
of  dogma,  school  teaching  is  no  blessing  to  parent  or  child ^  but 
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the  reverse,"  The  National  Society  has  accordingly  refused 
to  fetter  in  any  way  the  discretion  of  the  managers  of  ite 
schools.  In  considering  this  questioni  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  have  devoted  their  time  with 
extraordinary  zcnl>  and  contributed  their  money  with  in 
unsparing  hand  to  help  forward  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
England.  It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  through  their  exertions  that 
education  has  reached  the  rural  population.  We  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  surprised  if  they  have  hitherto  insbted  pretty 
strongly  on  being  allowed  to  take  their  own  way. 

In  the  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  National  Board  in 
Ireland,  a  certain  number  of  hours,  we  have  seen,  are  set 
apart  exclusively  for  secular  instruction  in  five  days  of  each 
week.  So  stringently  is  this  rule  enforced,  that  the  Bible 
cannot  be  read  durinc;  these  hours,  and  when  the  secular  woik 
is  finished,  any  child  whose  parents  object  to  the  religions 
instruction,  is  at  liberty  to  retire  from  the  school.  The  Bomtn 
Catholic  prelates  complain  of  the  application  of  this  rule  in 
the  case  of  schools,  which,  as  they  allege,  are  really  denomina- 
tional. *^  In  one  and  the  same  town,"  they  remark, ''  in  one 
and  the  same  street,  will  be  two  national  schools,  one  ex- 
clusively Catholic,  the  other  exclusively  Protestant.  In  tin 
Catholic  school,  because  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Board^i 
rules  a  mixed  school,  which  is  a  pure  fiction,  no  distinctive 
Catholic  teaching  is  allowed  lo  mingle  with  the  secular  in8tru^ 
tion,  and  the  practices  of  piety  which  the  Catholic  Churdi 
considers  of  so  much  importance,  in  order  to  implant  the  love 
of  God  in  the  hearts  of  youth,  are  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  interdicted.  .  .  .  This  is  felt  to  be  a  very  great 
hardship,  and  all  the  greater  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
reason  for  continuing  it.*' 

If  for  Catholic  practices  of  piety,  we  substitute  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  this  passage  will  express  an  objection  which  Laa 
often  been  made  by  other  Churches  to  the  system  of  national 
education  in  Ireland.  The  rule  by  which  the  Scriptures  are 
excluded  from  the  schools,  during  the  hours  of  general  instmo- 
tion,  was  declared  in  1845,  by  the  prelates  of  the  Establidied 
Church,  to  be  so  fundamentally  objectionable,  tliat  while  this 
continued  to  be  the  principle  of  the  system,  they  could  not 
conscientiously  connect  their  schools  with  it,  even  if  all 
other  grounds  of  oppo:4tion  were  taken  away.  Tie 
question  thus  raised  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  ii 
deserving  of  serious  consideration.  It  arose  immediatelr 
after  the  introduction  of  the  national  system  into  Ireland, 
and  led  to  a  protracted  struggle  between  the  Board  and 
the  two  great  Trotestant  Churches  of  the  country,  on  the 
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ground    (to    use    the    language   of    the    Synod    of    Ulster) 
that   in   a     Christian    country    the    Bible^    unabridged    and 
unmutilated,    should  form  the  basis   of  national   education. 
But  while  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  maintained 
that  the    Scriptures  should   be  read  by  every   child  in  the 
Church  schools^  the  Presbyterian  Church  laid  down  the  im- 
portant principle  that  the  parent,  to  whom,  they  declared,  the 
Allwise  God  had  committed  the  trust,  should  exercise  a  full 
control  over  the  religious  education  his  child  was  to  receive. 
The  Synod  of  Ulster  drew  up,  in  four  propositions,  a  formal 
statement  of  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  prepared  to 
accept  Government  aid  for  their  schools.     The  third  of  these 
propositions  declared,  that  while  all  children  whose  parents  so 
directed  were  daily  to  read  the  Scriptures  at  hours  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  no  compulsion  whatever  was  to  be  employed 
to  make  others  either  read  the  Scriptures,  or  remain  during  the 
reading  of  them.     After  a  negotiation,  prolonged  through  five 
years,  the  Synod  came  to  an  arrangement  by  which,  while  they 
retained  in  other  respects  the  management  of  their  schools  in 
their    own    hands,    they    bound    themselves  to  make   fixed 
rules    for    the    complete    separation,    during    certain   hours 
of   each   day,   of  the   secular  from  the  religious  instruction; 
so    that    children    of    other    creeds   might   take   advantage 
of  the   common   teaching    of    the   schools.     In   making  this 
division   of   work,    they   did    not    depart   from   the   earliest 
precedents  of  the  Church  of  Scotlana.     In  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Knox,  it  is  directed  that  "  a 
certain   time   be   appointed  to   reading  and  learning   of  the 
catechism,  and   a  certain  time   to  the  Latin  tongue,  and  a 
certain  time  to  the  arts  of  philosophy  and  the  other  tonnes, 
and  a  certain  time  to  that  study  in  which  they  (the  scholars^ 
intend  to  travel  for  the  profit  of  the  Commonwealth."     I  have, 
hovever,  failed  to  trace  the  principle  of  parental  authority  in 
education  to  so  ancient  a  source ;  on  the  contrary,  the  early 
declarations  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  agree  with  those  of 
other  churches  in  maintaining  that  to  the  church,  and  not  to 
the  people,  either  individually  or  collectively,  belongs   the 
right  of    ordering  the  education  of  the  commonwealth.     In 
direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  parents,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ordered,  in  1642,  the  presby- 
teries to  convene  all  known  papists  within  their  bounds,  and  to 
require    them    to   give  their   children,   sons   and  daughters, 
above  seven  years  old,  to  be  educated  at  the  charge  of  the 
parents,  to  such  protestant  friends  as  the  presbyteries  might 
approve:   and  by  an  overture  approved  in  1699,  the  same 
Assembly  ordered,  among  other  things,  application  to  be  made 
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to  the  civil  magistrate,  ns  often  as  need  be,  for  seeing  to  the 
training  up  of  popish  youths  in  the  protestant  religion.  In 
later  times,  it  is  true,  a  different  spirit  oegan  to  prevail,  and  in 
1829,  the  Assembly  heard,  without  disa^)proval,  that  in  the 
presbyterian  schools  of  Scotland,  no  religious  instruction  of 
which  their  parents  disap})roved,  was  pressed  upon  RomiB 
Catholic  children.  But  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
country  was  the  first  great  religious  body,  so  far  as  I  know, 
which  formally  declared  that  to  the  parent  belongs  the  right 
of  controlling  the  religious  instruction  of  his  child;  and  it  nil 
thereby,  I  conceive,  establiiiihed  a  claim  to  a  very  high  place  in 
tlie  history  of  free  education.  An  important  consequence,  to 
which  I  fiave  elsewhere  directed  attention,  flows  from  thetp- 
plication  of  this  principle  ;  it  is  the  propriety  of  giving  seoDur 
education  for  its  own  sake,  even  where  no  security  for  religiooi 
teaching  can  be  obtained. 

The  report  of  the  Conmiission  on  Popular  Education  in 
PLngland,  published  in  18G1,  led  to  some  important  alteration! 
in  the  conditions  on  which  the  (.-ommittee  of  the  Privy 
Council  continued  its  grants  to  the  elementary  schools.  The 
Kevieed  Code  embodied  the  new  conditions,  and  has  ^iven  nee 
to  more  discussion  and  greater  diversity  of  opinion  tlian  even 
the  Conscience  Clause  itself.  According  to  its  provisions,  the 
annual  grant  f lom  the  public  treasury  is  given  in  the  form,  fint, 
of  an  allowance  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  atten- 
dance at  the  school  throughout  the  year,  and,  secondly,  of  t 
further  allowance  for  every  scholar  who  has  attended  school 
more  than  200  times,  and  is  able  to  pass  certain  examinations. 
The  latter  provision  was  introduced  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  efficiency  of  the  instruction,  and  has  become  popularly  known 
as  payment  by  results.  The  Iteviscd  Code  has  not  yet  been 
extended  to  Ireland,  but  its  gradual  introduction  was  recom- 
mended in  a  letter  from  the  late  Chief  Secretary  to  the  IriA 
(jommissionors.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  minor 
hardships  which  have,  in  many  cases,  arisen  from  its  application; 
but  the  great  issue  raised  by  the  new  Code  is  one  whose  impo^ 
tancc  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  as  the  results  of  three  yctrf 
ex])erience  of  its  working  are  now  before  the  public,  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  ])remature,  if  I  attempt  to  discuesits 
merits.  In  defence  of  the  Code,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  t 
bystem  of  State  education  controlled  by  a  central  authority, 
some  substitute  must  be  found,  even  at  the  risk  of  individnil 
suffering,  for  the  healthy  competition  which  keeps  private 
enterprise  in  vigorous  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  that  in  dealing  with  the  ordinary  school-maeter, 
the  greatest  gentleness  must  be  used.    Ilis  occupation  is  both 
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harassing  and  monotonous^  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
prevent  him  from  falling  into  the  condition  of  a  mechanical 
drudge.  If  this  unhappily  occur,  the  degradation  of  the 
teacher  will  be  reflected  upon  the  scholar,  aud  that  higher 
training,  which  is  of  more  value  than  any  positive  knowledge, 
will  cease  to  be  given.  The  recent  reports  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  in  England  are  full  of  valuable  information  on 
this  subject,  and  although  the  evidence  is  not  all  of  the  same 
complexion,  it  is  on  the  whole  very  far  from  favourable.  The 
instiniction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling  has,  it 
appears,  improved ;  but  this  gain  has  been  accompanied  by 
serious  drawbacks.  The  new  Code,  we  are  informed,  is  tending 
to  formalize  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  to  render  it  lifeless, 
inelastic,  and  mechanical.  Many  teachers  narrow  their  sense 
of  duty  to  the  "  Six  Standards,"  or,  as  they  sometimes  call  them 
with  unconscious  sarcasm,  the  paying  subjects.  Instead  of 
striving  to  awaken  the  intelligence  and  train  the  understandings 
of  the  children,  the  sole  object  of  the  teacher  is  now  to  secure 
that  they  shall  pass  the  inspector.  There  is  less  intelligence, 
we  are  informea,  in  the  higher  classes,  and  school-work  is  more 
mechanical  and  dull.  Geography,  grammar,  and  history,  all 
of  them  efficient  instruments  for  opening  the  mind,  have  dis- 
appeared, or  are  scarcely  the  ghosts  ot  their  old  selves.  It 
has  even  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  duller  children.  The  teacher, 
it  appears,  is  induced  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  scholars  who 
will  yield  a  return  in  the  shape  of  a  capitation  grant,  but  iq 
tempted  to  neglect  those  from  whose  inferior  parts  no  profit  is 
likely  to  be  gained.  In  the  latest  reports  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, the  same  statements  are  reiterated.  The  new  Code,  we 
are  told,  reduces  the  attainments  of  all  schools  to  the  same 
dead  level,  the  level  of  the  lowest  country  village  school.  It 
gives  no  encouragement  to  well  skilled  and  energetic  teachers 
to  put  forth  their  powers  and  make  their  schools  a  success  and 
a  name.  "The  watchword  of  the  present  day,"  observes 
Dr.  Morell,  "  is  to  pay  by  results ;  but  if  the  results  we  pay 
for  present  no  available  mental  growth,  it  is  a  serious  question, 
whether  in  after  life  they  will  not  entirely  fail  of  the  purpose 
at  which  all  primary  education  is  supposea  to  aim,  the  culture 
and  elevation  of  the  individual." 

It  is  clear  from  this  testimony  that  the  new  Code  has  intro-» 
duced  into  the  elementary  schools  of  England  that  which  is 
everywhere  the  plague  spot  in  the  educational  arrangements 
of  the  present  day,  the  substitution  of  cramming  for  genuine 
teaching.  The  language  of  the  candidate  for  a  civil  appoint-* 
ment  in  India  is  repeated  by  the  humble  parish  schoolmaster^ 
and  the  aim  of  both  is  to  discover  the  subjects  which  will  paj 
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best^  and  to  treat  them  so  that  they  shall  yield  the  laigeet 
return.  To  many  it  may  appear  a  refinement  of  criticism  to 
speak  of  the  educational  training  of  a  poor  man's  child,  as 
something  distinct  from^  and  more  important  than,  that  which 
an  examination  will  ever  test ;  but  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  able 
men  whose  opinions  I  have  bited,  nor  will  it  be  the  view  d 
any  who  have  nad  experience  in  the  education  of  youth.  "  You 
will  wonder,"  says  Locke  in  his  Thoughts  concerning  Educa- 
tion, ^'  that  I  put  learning  last,  especially  if  I  tell  you  I  think 
it  the  least  part  Tliis  may  seem  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a 
bookish  man,  and  learning;  making  usually  the  chief,  if  not  odIt 
bustle  and  stir  about  children,  being  almost  that  alone  wlucn 
is  thought  of  when  people  talk  of  education,  makes  my  asseN 
tion  the  greater  paradox."  Place  a  young  man  under  an  aUe 
and  conscientious  teacher,  and  let  him  begin  the  study  either  ol 
a  language  or  a  science ;  he  will  be  judiciously  led  from  the 
first  rudiments  onwards,  receiving  aid  and  advice  when 
necessary,  but  will  always  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  draw 
upon  his  own  resources ;  his  powers  of  memory,  attention,  and 
reflection  will  be  brought  into  play,  and  his  judgment  exercised 
and  strengthened.  A  few  years  of  this  traimng  will  enable 
the  pupil  to  continue  his  studies  without  assistance  from  others, 
or,  if  his  tastes  meanwhile  take  another  direction,  he  will  bring 
a  ripe  and  sound  mind  to  bear  upon  the  new  object  of  his  po^ 
suit.  Under  the  cramming  system,  how  different  is  the  method, 
how  sadly  different  arc  the  results  I 

That  sound  and  searching  examinations  arc  of  inesdmable 
value,  as  auxiliaries  in  the  work  of  instruction,  no  one  will 
venture  to  deny,  but  their  object  should  be  to  test  the  child 
and  not  the  master,  to  reward  the  diligent  and  successfnl 
scholar,  and  to  stimulate  the  indolent  and  backward.    By  the 
new  Code  the  master,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  placed  in  a  false 
position  in  his  own  school,  and  even  the  youncest  children  wiU 
not  be  slow  to  discover  that  the  teacher,  to  whom  they  should 
look  up  with  respect,  if  not  with  awe,  is  too  dependent  upon 
them  for  his  daily  bread.     His  efforts  for  their  improvement 
will  be  attributed,  often  without  truth,  to  sordid  motives ;  md 
that  high  tone  of  feeling,  without  which  no  school^  whether 
for  rich  or  poor,  can  properly  perform  its  f unctions,  will,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  too  often  not  be  maintained.     That  a  scheme 
may  be  devised  which  shall  secure  efiicient  teaching  and  yet 
uphold  the  independence  of  the  master,  I  have  little  donbt ; 
and  the  experience  daily  accumulating  in  England  will  wteiAy 
help  in  the  solution   of  the  problem.      The  Revised  Code  X 
cannot  consider  to  be  such  a  scheme.    It  may  serve  the  piaT'- 
pose  of  a  central  administration  and  facilitate  official  work,  bu^ 
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in  its  present  form,  it  will  not  help  to  develop  the  intelligence 
of  the  country.  It  proceeds  on  a  principle  directly  antagonistic 
to  the  views  of  all  the  great  authorities  on  education  in  Eng- 
land, a  principle  condemned  by  Locke  on  general  grounds 
more  than  150  years  ago,  and  condemned  by  Morell  in  the 
present  day,  from  experience  of  its  bitter  fruits. 

If  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject,  it  arises  from  the 
conviction  in  my  mind  that  it  greatly  exceeds  in  importance 
all  other  subjects  relating  to  the  education  of  the  numbler 
classes.  The  rudiments  of  letters  are  no  doubt  a' most  impor- 
tant acquisition,  but  they  are  only  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  no 
greater  mistake  can  be  committed^  than  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  condition  of  society  will  be  changed,  if  only  the  popu- 
lation can,  in  any  way,  be  made  to  read  and  write.  To  educate 
the  poor  is  now  recognized  to  be  the  duty  of  every  government, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  an  iron  organization  is  the  best 
adapted  to  develop  the  higher  qualities  of  a  free  people. 
Those  who  admire  so  greatly  the  compulsory  education  of 
Northern  Germany,  appear  to  forget  that  it  is  a  remnant  of 
the  compulsory  religion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  the 
free  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Frankfort  never  adopted  it.  A 
State  education,  which  paralyzes  local  efforts,  may  have  an 
ephemeral  success,  but  will  not  produce  enduring  monuments ; 
and  if  the  highest  results  are  to  oe  attained,  the  State,  while  it 
aids,  must,  in  education  as  in  other  things,  leave  free  scope  for 
theplay  of  individual  action. 

The  imperfect  sketch  I  have  given  of  the  past  history  and 
present  position  of  primary  education  in  these  countries,  may 
perhaps  oe  of  some  use  in  the  discussion  of  the  important  sub- 
ject on  the  programme  of  this  day.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  saying  anvthing  which  might  foreclose  that  discussion, 
but  before  concluding,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the 
special  question  we  are  about  to  consider.  The  present 
century  nas  seen  one  great  society  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland  overthrown,  and  a  new  institution  of  greater 
magnitude  set  up  in  its  place.  I  would  earnestly  deprecate 
another  sweeping  change.  The  most  permanent  and  valuable 
institutions  in  every  country  have,  as  history  shows,  been  of  slow- 
growth,  and  have  become  gradually  fitted  to  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  people  for  whose  use  they  were  designed.  The 
national  system  of  education  in  Ireland  may  not  be  the  model 
system  its  enthusiastic  admirers  have  described;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  been  successful  and  has  done  useful  work.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  state  here,  in  the  presence  of  many  who  have  a  full 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  schools,  that  where  the  local 
patrons  perform  their  duty,  the  ordinary  national  schools  in  this 
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part  of  the  country  arc  highly  efBcient.     And  I  may  add  thai 
the  application  of  a  searching  test  to  the  published  returns  has 
led  me  to  the  conclusion^  that  very  efficient  schools  also  exist 
in   nearly   all    the   chief    centres   of    population   throughout 
Ireland.     If  the  same  observations  cannot  be  applied  to  every 
school,  it  is  to  the  want  of  local  support  and  supervision  that 
the  failure  is  due.    The  National  Board  in  Ireland  has  perhaps 
undertaken  to  do  too  much,  and  has  required  the  local  patronj^ 
to  do  too  little ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  this  respect 
the  original  scheme  of  1831  has  been  so  widely  departed  troTt^ 
AVith  regard  to  the  religious  part  of  the  inquiry,  I  will  only 
venture  to  say,  that  the  settlement  of  1840  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  best  solution  I  have  yet  seen  of  that  tortuous  auestioQ. 
It  has  fully  satisfied  two  great  religious  bodies,  and  was  for 
many  years  accepted  without  remonstrance  by  the  church  of 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  people.      In  providing  secular  instruction 
for  a  minority,  it  introduced  order  and  method  into  the  educa- 
tion  of  the  majority,  and   in   accordance   ^vith   the  nghtfu] 
wishes  of  the  parents,  it  gave  due  importance  to  the  religioas 
clement  in  puolic  instruction. 
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SIR   JAMES    SIMPSON,    BART.,    M.D.,    F.R.S., 

ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH.* 


»  PUBLIO  Health  is  Public  Wealth."  These  five  words 
X  form  an  adage  of  momentous  import  and  stern  truth. 
For  every  man  who  is  obstructed  by  sickness  from  working  his 
work  and  doing  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  is  necessarily  a  loss  to  the 
revenaes  of  the  State  at  large.  If  we  have  a  community  of  ten 
thonsand,  with  one  hundred  sick,  the  wealth-producing  power 
of  this  hundred  is  not  only  taken  from  the  public  purse,  but 
ten  or  twenty  more  additional  citizens  have  to  be  told  off  to 
attend  to  them  in  their  sickness,  and  during  their  term  of  ill- 
ness the  sustenance  of  the  sick  and  their  attendants  is  required 
to  be  obtained  from  public  or  private  sources. 

But  further,  if  from  the  severity  of  the  disease  five  or  ten 
adults,  fathers  or  mothers,  in  this  hundred  die,  the  consequent 
loss  to  the  community  is  difficult  to  calculate,  as  their  children 
might  require  to  be  sustained,  and  the  status  of  their  families  be 
deteriorated  morally  and  materially.  It  is  impossible,  indeed, 
to  estimate  in  mere  yellow  gold  the  value  of  the  life  of  a  father, 
however  humble  a  mechanic  he  may  be,  cut  down  prematurely  by 
disease  and  death.  The  science  of  public  health  is  to  detect 
ind  use  means  to  avert  the  occurrence  of  disease,  not  like  the 
science  of  medicine  to  treat  it  after  it  has  occurred,  preven- 
ion  being  here  as  elsewhere  better  than  cure. 


•  The  manuscript  of  this  Address  did  not  reach  the  Editor  till  many 
•■eekB  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Belfast  Meeting.  It  then  arrived  in 
^  very  imperfect  state,  and  no  corrected  proof,  although  several  app^i- 
^tions  were  made,  could  be  obtained  from  Sir  James  Simpson.  The 
^tor  has  done  his  best  to  exclude  errors  from  the  followmg  pages  ; 
but  neither  for  any  mistakes  or  omissions  therein,  nor  for  the  delay  in 
fchc  publication  of  the  volume  consequent  on  the  circumstances  above 
mentioiied,  can  he  consider  himself  responsible. 
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Wliy  is  nil   tliii  required?     It  man  waa  proTi _ 

BufBi'irnt  umount  of  pure  air  nnd  pure  water,  with  ■  itiifficieot 
•buiiiliincc  of  clothing  and  food,  and  with  a  eufficient  abundanca 
of  hi'uliliy  oxcreiBp  nnj  recreation,  he  would  reach  that  stBiidanl 
of  hrullh  which  it  \*  \a  the  power  of  the  nice  to  attain.  Tbix 
condition  of  thintpi,  however,  U  not  the  common  condition. 
For  (null — nnturnl  nian~is  nt  befl  an  ilUconditioned,  Bottiih, 
and  iiiii'Ionnly  animal,  tuori;  uncleanly  tlian  the  carnivora  and 
othei-  "I  the  lower  quadrupeds-  Travel  over  the«nrfaoeof 
OrcM  lliiluin,  or  over  the  surface  of  this  beautiful  island,  and 
ail  i^  Iji  iylit  and  joyous  iu  field,  valley,  and  mountain,  till  rou 
conu'  til  a  human  habiti  sn  you  will  find  man  Mttung 

down  and  luakitiff  a  diu-  limseU  by  building  a  h«u«c. 

A  li"U*c  may  bo  an  tmont  of  human  ctrilixation, 

but  ill   building  it  a  II  into  a  aeries  of  artificial 

arraii^'f^mcntfl  mor«  or  ig  and  perilous  lo  hia  health. 

By  il-  ri.ri«lructiou  he  j-.  cTudea  the  beneficial  light  of 

hcavi'ii ;  iuiitead  of  brei  fresh  and  bracing  cxtental 

air  hi-  iiiiiiiisons,  in  a  gru,  _'m  dcj^reo,  within  hiit  dweQ- 

iiig  h  l"iiiiiin  of  atmospbc  dctcrionitcs  this  portion  by 

bin  ciinliiii^',  by  the  fumcM  iru  i  prepared  food,  by  invisible 

accuiiiuliitioiia  of  particlen  ol  uiic  and  inorganic  dust,  by 

his  fin^M  and  his  Iightt>,  by  his  respiration  and  by  his  exha- 

lations.    Outside  his  house  i         ,  and  too  often  only  a   few 

feet  from  its  walls,  wo  find  a ^^.tion  of  decomposing  organic 

rcfusr  |iiodnocil  by  the  ashes  of  these  human  beinga,  dcterio- 
rotini^  (he  nir  above  iind  the  soil  beneath.  For,  belt  a  cottage 
or  It  fiirni-lKiufi',  tlic  sewage  is  filtered  into  the  ground 
nrouiiil  the  house,  and  it  is  now  well  known  from  the  results 
of  sanitory  investigations  that  the  wells  in  such  localities  con- 
tain iviiItT  so  foul  that  it  of  itself  often  produces  disease. 

Some  of  those  dark  epots  are  darker  than  others.     I  have 
hennl   uf   Irish  cabins  where  the  human  inliabilants  occupied 
the  bc'i.  with  the  pigs  nestled  beneath  it,  and  the  hens  roosted 
abovr  -the  inhabitants  revelling  la  the  eights  and  founds  of 
chicken  and  bacon,  but,  alas,  seldom  or  never  tasting  it.     We 
have  too  often  a  similar  condition  of  things,  minus  the  pigs,  in 
Scotland,  especially  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  the  human 
inhnbilaitt  being  often  under  the  same  roof  with  his  ttomesUc 
animals  ;  somctmtes,  as  In  the  Islands  of  Uiq  and  Barra  incar- 
cerating the  very  smoke  of  their  fires  that  it  may  cbanae  the 
roof    thatch,  which    is    removed    annually,  into  mani 
their  little  croft.     But  wretched    as  human   habitatioi 
their  surroundings  frequently  are  in  the  country,  it  is  l 
ascertained  fact  that  human  life  exists  under  more  favo 
circumstances  in  such  country  ^tricta  than   in    torn 
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nearly  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  In  other  words,  out  of 
the  same  number  of  the  population  three  hundred  of  the  urban 
die  for  two  hundred  of  the  rural,  the  chances  of  life  being  so 
much  less  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  Yet,  in  the  present 
state  of  civilization,  the  general  tendency  of  the  population  is 
to  mass  and  congregate  in  towns  and  cities  where  the  chances 
of  premature  disease  and  death  are  thus  so  much  greater. 
Why  are  they  greater  ?  Because,  in  accordance  with  a  well- 
known  law  in  medical  statistics,  the  more  the  population  is  in 
a  limited  spot  the  higher  is  their  general  rate  of  mortality.  For, 
besides  being  exposed  in  an  intensified  degree  to  all  the  causes  of 
deteriorated  health  pertaining  to  the  interiors  of  country  dwell- 
ings, the  inmates  of  cities,  especially  in  their  crowded  and 
overcrowded  parts,  are  liable  to  the  evil  influences  which 
spring  from  the  contamination  of  the  air  by  various  manufac- 
tures, by  smoke,  and  fires,  and  gases,  by  the  frequent  pollu- 
tions arising  from  rotting  garbage  and  offal,  and  human 
organic  refuse,  and  all  other  bad  sanitary  arrangements  preva- 
lent in  many  parts  of  our  large  towns. 

No  doubt  in  this  respect  great  improvement  has  been  made. 
Many  must  remember  the  day  when  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  in  London  and  Dublin,  if  you  turned  off  into  one  of 
those  closes  and  wynds  which  were  so  common,  the  community 
of  the  place  were  living,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  cankerous 
putrescence  and  gangrene.     We  have  the  whole  story  vividly 

f)ainted  by  one  of  our  best  hygienist  poets,  in  the  following 
ines : — 

"  I  stepped  into  an  alley,  'neath  the  wall, 
And  stepped  from  earth  to  hell.     The  light  of  heaven. 
The  common  air,  was  narrow,  gross,  and  dun ; 
The  tiles  did  drop  from  the  eaves ;  the  unhinged  doors 
Tottered  o*er  inky  pools,  where  reeked  and  cui'dled 
The  offal  of  a  life ;  the  gaunt  haunched  swine 
Growled  at  their  christened  playmates  o*er  the  scraps; 
Shrill  mothers  cursed ;  wan  cniliU'en  wailed ;  sharp  coughs 
Bang  through  the  crazy  chambers ;  and  hungry  eyes 
Glared  dunib  reproach  upon  us." 

All  that  is  in  a  marked  degree  changed ;  we  must  search 
long  now  before  we  could  come  to  a  scene  where  that  picture 
would  hold  true.  We  remember  well  when  the  change  in  a  great 
measure  began.  It  was  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the 
great  sanitary  reformer  paid  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh.     The 

Eublic  then  watched  his  progress  anxiously  and  constantly.  We 
card  of  his  landing  at  Sunderland,  of  his  steadily  marching 
onward  to  Newcastle,  to  Haddington,  to  Tranent  and  Mussel- 
burgh ;  and  I  recollect  hearing,  more  than  once,  men  with  pale 
lips  and  bated  breath,  speaking  of  the  expected  advance  to  the 
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Scottish  capital  of  the  dreaded  ntrtenwte,  who  waa  tinmioR^ 
to  hold  ill  hia  hand  a  roll  of  doatn  warranto,  an<)  no  luan  Knew 
— ae  in  old  Koman  (irosicriptioDS — whellier  his  immo  wa*  or  wai 
not  written  in  that  trif;hlfui  roll.  The  Tisit  proTcd.  after  all, 
n  vi«it  for  onr  correction  rather  thnn  fiir  our  punishment,  and 
of  iiltimnt';  mercy  ratlicr  Ihiiti  of  lAcrilice. 

i  rcmcmWr  the  cleniiitinj^Hiid  purification  thnt  wni*  mnJc  to 
pronitinte  thnt  deapot  of  dimaw,  for,  of  oour«i,  I  nlluilc  to 
eiiidemtg  cholera.  I  remember  how  frcfjucnllr  I  anvr  in 
Editihui^li,  na  a  medical  etadent,  acem'K  like  (hose  depicted  br 


Kingslej",  aud  how  tli^ 
For  example,  in  the  fi; 
an  order  given  to  bw«o" 
the  Imbitations  of  the  c 
Irish  that  indulged  in 
Town  tlipy  fjot  up  alii 
mihjci't. 

In  one  of  the  tn Heat  1 
five  etoriea  high,  ths  Inapi 
ment,  a  Goliath  of  s  pi^:^,  t 
did  yon  "ct  him  up  thes'j 
plie  t,  "  Faith,  your  honour,  i 
that  at   that  time  piga  were 
habits  than  at  the  present  day 
unsanitary  condition  of  a  con 


"'terwardsflpeetJily  rcformeti. 
riileniie  of  193ir,  there  ww 
le  colonies  of  awini;  oot  of 
lie-     They  were  principally 

0  luiciiry,  and  in  ilm  Old 
II  Fenian  rebellion    on  the 

Blnckfriars  Wyml,  four  or 
olicc  found,  to  hid  astoiiitih- 
kin{j  the  proprietor  "  liow 
atniM?"thc  Irishman  re- 
cr  was  down."  I  enpp<»e 
mwro  circumspect    in    their 

1  wc  can  easily  conceive  the 
■y  where  anch  things   wcrv 

allowed.  They  have  now  bamaned  the  j)ig3  out  of  Ediitbiirvli, 
and  covfi,  aasuvedly,  sliouKI  be  banished  too.  We  shouM  nUo 
remove  horses'  stables  from  the  crowded  interiors  of  oiir  cities. 
Dr.  I,;inke3ter  tells  mc  that  in  Westminster,  among  3^,000 
liiuTiaii  beings,  there  arc  living  1,000  horses,  deteriomtiiig  the 
pure  air  required  by  the  bumau  bemgs  wlio  reside  there. 

A  fi!w  yeiti-a  ago  I  got  an  important  lesson  on  thie  subject. 
To  understand  this  lesson  let  me  slate  that  the  New  Town  of 
Edinburgli  consists,  in  great  part,  of  blocks  of  houses  three  or 
four  stories  high,  tlie  front  turned  to  beautiful  street^',  but  the 
backs  and  back  bedrooms  and  rooms  turned  to  Bi|uare3  or 
enclosures  of  atnblcs,  where  collections  of  horse  mauure  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  and  corrupt  the  atmosphere  enclod 
in  these  back  squares.  Ikfen,  in  doing  this,  are  someir[|| 
like  the  ostriches,  who  suppose  that  if  they  cover  their  hi 
nothing  can  go  wrong  with  their  bodies.  An  English 
of  mine,  who  lodged  in  a  back  bedroom  in  one  of  these  fi 
able  Edinburgh  streets,  was  attacked  with  erisypelas. 
husband,  who  at  home  had  proved  a  shrewd  and  saga 
sanitary  reformer,  came  down  to  see  her  in  her  iUne?s,  Ou 
imeetin<^  him  I  was  lamenting  to  him  the  supervention  of 
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eryBipelatous  attack,  when  he  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  the 
bedroom  window,  and  glancing  along  the  mews  lane  behind, 
replied  :  **  Doctor,  what  can  you  expect  ?  Look  out  and  you 
will  find  you  can  count  half-a-dozen  separate  collections  of 
boFBe  manure  behind  my  wife's  bedroom."  Doubtless  we  must 
come  round  sooner  or  later  to  the  idea  that  these  nuisances 
must  be  altogether  swept  away.     The  tall  walls  of  houses  on 

all  sides  by  which  they  are  enclosed  make  only  their  present 

corruption  more  dangerous  to  the  human  inhabitants  occupy- 

iBe  these  houses. 
Lict  me  refer  for  a  moment  to  a  correlative  question,  a  grave 

question,  which  forms  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most  splendid 

Gbiems  of  practical  science — "  What  are  we  to  do  with  the 
nan,  effete,  organic  refuse  and  offensive  matters  that  are  col- 
lected in  our  towns  ?  "  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when 
theee  materials  will  not  be  run  down  and  tossed  into  the  sea ; 
tnd  the  problem  that  scientific  men  have  to  solve  is  how  to 
collect  tnem,  rather  than  what  to  do  with  them  after  they 
arc  collected.  We  all  know  well  that  they  should  if  possi- 
ble be  sent  back  to  the  soil  to  fertilize  it.  In  China  and  J  apan 
this  is  done  with  the  result  that  these  kingdoms  are  thus 
enabled  to  rear  sufRcient  food  for  their  dense  populations, 
without  requiring  to  import  it  as  we  do.  Nature  has  a  proper 
place  and  function  for  every  atom  of  matter.  If  man  misplaces 
or  misuses  the  atom,  nature  will  punish  him  for  his  neglect  of 
duty,  as  she  does  by  the  offensiveness  and  destructiveness  per- 
taining to  unremoved  organic  refuse  and  ordure. 

But,  if  we  assign  to  it  its  proper  place  and  function,  and  put 
the  right  atom  in  the  right  place,  we  are  ever  rewarded,  and 
in  this  instance  rewarded  with  food  and  wealth. 

It  has  been  often  calculated  that  the  fruano  value  of  a  single 

DO 

numan  individual  amounts  to  some  lOs.  a  year.  In  a  town 
then,  such  as  Belfast,  with  a  population  of  150,1)00,  the  annual 
refuse  should  amount  to  about  £75,000  a  year,  or  above 
£200  a  day,  all  which  uncollected  wealth  is  with  wasteful  and 
IflTish  thriftlcssness  at  present  run  down  into  the  Lough  of 
Belfast,  to  pollute  its  clear  waters.  During  this  past  summer 
Tarious  letters  have  been  published  in  our  own  British  journals, 
complaining  of  the  water  of  our  bays  and  seas  being  polluted 
at  special  spots  by  the  drainage  of  large  towns  being  thrown 
into  it.  And  the  evil  would  soon  loom  up  in  a  more  distinct 
and  dreaded  fonn,  were  it  not  for  the  ceaseless  sweepings  and 
exertions  of  that  maid  of  all  work,  the  moon,  who,  by  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  her  tides,  performs  so  vast  an  amount  of  the 
scavenger  work  incessantly  required  upon  our  coasts  and  bays 
and  firths.     If  instead  of  recklessly  throwing  away  the  guano 
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of  Belfast,  it  were  spread  over  some  portions  of  the  soil  of 
Ulster,  its  fertilizing  influence  would,  according  to  common 
computations,  raise  from  150,000  to  200,000  quarters  of  grain 
to  feed  the  ])oor  of  the  city.  The  two  curses  of  the  poorer 
portions  of  the  city  populations  are,  first,  filth  or  want  of 
cleanliness,  and,  secondly,  want  of  food,  and  perhaps  the  time 
will  yet  come  when  the  last  will  be  in  a  ^reat  degree  rectified 
among  us  by  an  ajmropriate  utilization  of  the  first. 

The  whole  question  of  the  utilization  of  the  sewage  of  towni 
is  at  this  moment  an  imperial  question  of  the  highest  im- 
])ortance.  The  solution  is  surely  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Government  as  the  solution  of  the  best  form  of  musket  or  rifle 
or  cannon.  The  expenditure  of  a  tithe  of  the  money  which 
has  been  spent  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  most  sure  and  rapid  means  of  destroying 
human  life  in  war,  would,  if  applied  to  tlie  best  means  of  coE 
lecting  and  dis])0eing  of  the  sewage  of  our  cities^  save  great 
loss  both  in  life  and  money. 

If  Government  would  make  some  properly  directed  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  whether  the  sewage  coulci  be  best  and  mott 
profitably  disposed  of  on  the  system  ot  Mr.  Moule,  which  is  the 
dry  cartli  ])liiii,  or  on  any  other,  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  ]jounds  would  be  saved  by  municipal  communitiei, 
many  of  whom  are  at  the  present  time  most  anxious  to  do  what 
is  right,  but  having  no  sufficient  guiding  light  in  the  matter, 
have  already  fallen  and  are  falling  into  mistakes,  which  it  may 
yet  take  enormous  sums  to  rectify.    Far  more  human  lives,  and 
far  more  human  happiness  are  involved  in  such  a  question,  than 
in  any  question  connected  with  mere  war.     War  questions 
dwindle   down   into   comi)arative  insignificance  when  placed 
alongside  ^uch  sanitary  questions.     Every  year  in  the  United 
Kinn;dom,  preventable   diseases   carry  off   some    100,000  to 
120,000  of  the  population.     Every  year  the  deaths  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  under  this  class,  are  equal  to  the  whole 
adult  populaticm  of   lielfast.     If   Belfast  were  desolated  by 
some  dreadful,  and,  in  modern  times,  unknown  carnage  from 
the  descent  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and  every  man  and  woman  in 
it  slaughtered,  that  would  be  about  the   number  of  human 
beings    slaughtered  every  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  by 
preventable  diseases.     If  a  merciless  foe  suddenly  invaded  tbia 
country  and  made  such  havoc,  would  not  millions  of  money 
be  unsparingly  spent  in  resisting  and  punishing  the  aggresBor? 
But  common  human  wars  are  far  Iccss  destructive,  because  far 
less  ])rolonged  than  sanitary  wars.     The  late  fearful  German 
war  was  over  in  some  seven  days,  but  this  war  from  unsanitary 
sewage  and  other  influences  against  the  health  and  happiness 
and    life   of    man    is    carried  on  continuously  and  unmter- 
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illy  from  year  to  year,  and  it  has  already  been  carried  on 
timcB  from  century  to  century,  and  will,  in  fact, 
ending,  if  we  do  not  otirselves  end  llie  coiidiliona 
5  it.  Believe  me,  these  i'oes  of  ours  at  home  are 
more  determined  and  infinitely  more  destnictive 
foes  wo  ever  encountered  on  the  battle  field, 
k  at  this  subject  fur  a  moment  in  another  light.  Is  it 
iicl  and  inhuman  to  go  on  inflicting  disease  and  death 
human  beings  to  the  extent  that  is  still  effected  in  some 
r  communities  and  cities  V  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
nrcastle,  for  example,  go  on  killing  annually  ten  persons  per 
iaod  more  than  London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh.  In  Man- 
I  for  example,  in  this  way,  with  its  population  of  360,000, 
3,500  human  lives  are  yearly  doetroyed  that  should 
not  De.  The  authorities  of  tliat  rich  and  enlightened  city 
allow,  in  other  words,  by  omission  if  not  by  commission, 
tea  human  beings  to  be  slaughtered,  daily.  It  would  shock  the 
nmi'istracy  in  any  of  our  cities,  if  tbey  were  asked  to  perform 
ailh  their  own  hands  such  a  terrible  daily  series  of  unucccHsary 
necations. 

Supposing  we  have  sickness  among  the  poor  members  of 
«  eomroonity,  bow  ehall  we  dispose  of  them  ?  Above  all 
the  question  is  this,  fhall  we  send  them  to  hospital  or  treat 
tlieoi  at  their  own  homes  ?  The  <|uestion  has  often  appeared 
to  my  mind  to  be  one  of  the  gravest  import,  and  I  think  it 
requires  much  and  anxious  re-conaideration.  In  hospitals  poor 
[Nitlenta  have  bestowed  on  thorn  the  highest  professional  at- 
t«adance,  and  the  kindest  nursing,  and  outward  comfort 
ajiparently  far  greater  than  in  their  own  poor  and  sometimes 
miMrabte  homes.  But  is  their  chance  of  recovery  dimi- 
nifbeJ  or  increased  by  their  being  scut  into  hospital?  To 
th«  extent  are  hospitala,  as  in  geitenil  at  present  constituted, 
bucior  blessings?  And  how  can  and  shall  they  be  changed 
Wocmvert  them  from  the  former  to  the  latter? 

Uoqiitala  amongst  us  are  of  various  kinds — medical,  sup- 
gied,  obstetric ;  and  sometimes  for  special  diseases,  as  fever, 
CMuiunptioo,  small-pox,  lunacy,  etc.  In  reference  to  some 
'inns  01  human  ailment  we  have  as  yet  no  adcfiuate  data  to 
bpirc  the  results  of  treatment  among  those  lodged  in 
nitals  and  those  retained  in  their  own  nomes,  the  intensity 
|tae  disease  in  the  cases  sent  to  hospitals  often  being  different 
I  that  in  thoae  kept  at  home,  and  different  hospitals  often 
'  telcctin;;  the  cases  tJiey  would  submit  to  treatment.  But  in 
ttmie  forma  of  hospital  the  cases  treated  in-doora  and  out-of- 
(Iwn  present  data  or  facts  of  exactly  the  same  kini],  aud 
ore  hence  capable  ol  being  compared.     This  holds  specially 
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true  in  regard  to  lying-in  hospitals,  or  matemities,  cases  of 
parturition  being,  as  it  were,  identical  and  comparable^  whether 
they  occur  in  hospital  or  home  practice.  Mr.  Phelan  has 
lately  shown  that  in  Dublin  the  average  cost  of  the  treatment 
of  women  in  labour  is  30s.  per  head  in  hospital  practice, 
while  the  same  class  of  women,  at  their  own  homes,  cost  only 
lOs.  per  head.  This  is  a  merely  pecuniary  view  of  the  subjeeti 
and  one  perliaps  open  to  some  corrections. 

But  the  important  question  is,  have  poor  women  confined 
in  hospitals  more  chances  of  recovery  tnan  when  confined  tt 
home?      During  the  present  year,  Dr.  Le  Fort,  of    Piri^ 
published  an  essay  containing  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  in- 
quiry on  this  subject.     These  investigations  were  originany 
made  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  the  Government  k 
France.     lie  has  collated  the  results  of  parturition  among 
888,312  women  confined  in  the  principal  lying-in  hospitals  « 
Europe,  including  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France, 
Denmark,  Russia,  et<;.,  and  collected  from  the  same  cities  and 
medical  schools  an  account  of  934,781  cases  of  the  same  Idnd 
among  poor  women  confined  at  their  own  homes  as  out  and 
dispensarv  patients.     Of  the  888,312  hospital  patients,  30,394 
diedy  while  out  of  the  934,781  external  or  home  patients,  4,405 
died.    The  result  is  most  startling.     For,  out  of  all  the  women 
delivered  in  hospitals,  1  in  29  died,  whilst  of  all  those  delivered 
at  their  own  impoverished  and  often  wretched  homes,  only  lin 
212  died.     In  other  words,  these  data  lead  to  the  astoundiiv, 
but  not  unexpected,  conclusion  that  seven  parturient  women  & 
in  hospital  practice  for  every  one  in  home  practice. 

This  result  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  tkt 
the  worst  cases  enter  the  hospital,  for  the  evidence  adduced 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  result  is  owing  to  other 
causes.  I  have  already  stated  that  when  healthy  people  ue 
gathered  and  crowded  into  a  limited  dwelling  spot  in  a  town  or 
city,  the  yearly  mortality  amongst  them  comes  to  be  regulated 
in  a  marked  degree  by  the  density  of  the  population.  The 
same  law  seems  to  hold  true  to  a  more  marked  extent  when 
diseased  instead  of  healthy  human  beings  are  aggregated  to- 
gether, as  in  a  hospital.  Besides,  one  patient  with  a  conta- 
gious disease  is  liable  in  a  ward  to  spread  it  in  its  &tal 
effects  to  others.  Puerperal  fever,  the  great  scourge  of 
obstetric  hospitals,  is  especially  liable  to  spread  by  conta^oOf 
and  to  be  propagated  even  by  the  touch  of  the  physicians  and 
nurses,  carrymg  it  from  the  infected  to  the  healthy.  The 
discharges  and  emanations,  even  when  not  contagious,  infect 
and  deteriorate  the  atmosphere  that  is  breathed.  I  have  a 
little  ward  for  female  diseases  in  the  hospital  at  Edinboxgh 
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containing  ten  or  twelve  beds,  and  it  has  often  there  been 
remarked  that  when  a  bad  case  of  cancer  came  in,  (and  cancer 
is  not  contagious),  any  sores  existing  on  the  other  patients  often 
grew  worse,  cuts  were  apt  to  fester,  and  the  general  healthiness 
of  the  ward  was  materially  damaged. 

Surgical  f erer,  or  pysemia,  is  the  bane  of  surgical  hospitals, 
as  puerperal  fever  is  the  bane  of  obstetric  hospitals,  and 
their  dangers  are  in  various  respects  analogous.  ^'The 
danger  of  surgical  operations,"  observes  Baron  Larrey,  '*  de- 
pends upon  the  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  during 
the  night.  The  natural  excretions  of  the  sick^  the  breath,  the 
fetid  perspiration,  the  expectorated  matter,  the  intestinal  and 
urinary  evacuations,  the  suppurations  from  wounds  and  ulcers, 
and  sometimes  the  putridity  of  mortification  or  of  hospital  gan- 
grene, are  so  many  sources  or  foci  of  contamination,  without 
counting  the  odours  of  medicine,  tisanes,  and  poultices,  the 
evaporation  from  liquids,  the  emanations  from  the  soil,  from 
the  oil  or  gas  used  for  illumination,  from  the  bed  linen,  and 
from  the  too  closely  situated  or  badly  constructed  latrines." 

In  regard  to  surgical  patients  in  hospitals,  as  compared  with 
surgical  patients  at  home,  does  the  same  law  hold  good  as  in 
respect  to  obstetric  patients?  At  the  present  time  medical 
science  is,  I  believe,  m  want  of  any  sufficient  data  to  determine 
the  question.  The  general  mortality  in  hospitals  after  opera- 
tions is  confessedly  very  great,  far  greater  than  was  behoved 
a  quarter  or  half  a  century  ago  when  no  sufficient  statistics 
had  been  collected  on  the  matter.  The  man  laid  on  an  operating 
table  in  one  of  our  surgical  hospitals  is  exposed  to  more 
chances  of  death  than  the  Englisn  soldier  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  Some  authors  have  collected  on  a  large  scale  the 
statistical  results  of  some  special  operations,  and  particularly 
of  amputation  of  the  limbs.  Out  of  1,656  cases  of  amputation 
of  the  limbs  performed  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  collected 
by  Messieurs  Malgaigne  and  Frelat,  803  of  the  patients  died, 
or  nearly  one  in  every  two.  Dr.  Fenwick  has  collated  to- 
gether from  various  sources  4,937  cases  of  amputation  of  the 
limbs.  Of  these  1,562  died,  or  nearly  one  in  every  three  or 
four.  "  The  assertion,"  observes  Dr.  Fenwick,  "  that  one 
person  out  of  every  three  who  suffers  an  amputation  perishes 
would  have  been  repudiated  a  few  years  ago  as  a  libel  upon  the 
profession,  and  yet  such  is  the  rate  of  mortality  observed  in 
nearly  5,000  cases."  Are  the  results  of  amputation  in  dis- 
pensary, private,  and  country  practice  as  deplorable  ?  Ade- 
quate data  on  the  matter  have  not  been  collected.  Certainly 
the  general  belief  of  the  profession  is  that  in  country  practice 
amputations  are  not  so  frightfully  fatal. 

I  2 
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A  venerable  medical  friend  of  mine,  the  father  of  the 
College  of  Siirf^cons  of  Edinburgh,  had  formerly,  perhaps  still 
hain^  a  sincere  conviction  that  venesection  or  a  loss  of  blood  is 
a  most  salutary  remedy  in  many  diseases  and  conditions  of  the 
body.  I  have  known  him  maintain  that  amputation  and  other 
Biirr^ical  operations  were  so  comparatively  successful  in  the 
hands  of  country  surgeons,  because  from  their  relative  bez- 
pertiio.^s  more  blood  e:?capcd  from  their  patients  on  the  operat- 
ing table  than  from  the  patients  of  dexterous  metropolitan 
surgeon?.  Very  few  indeed,  if  any,  will  now  subscribe  to  such 
an  explanation  of  the  su])])osed  greater  safety  of  the  oountiy 
than  of  the  ho-:]>ital  surgical  patient. 

There  are  one  or  two  grave  surgical  operations  in  which 
most  lujspital  surgeons  would  consider  their  patients  in  danger 
to  too  serious  a  degree,  to  ])lace  them  in  an  ordinary  or  suignnl 
operating  ward.  -Most  surgeons,  for  example,  would  prefer  for 
the  safety  of  the  {)atient,  placing  a  case  of  ovariotomy  in  a 
room  in  a  private  house,  to  having  her  placed  within  the  walk 
of  a  hos])ital,  or  in  a  hospital  ward.  But  amputatioa  of 
the  thigh  is  as  severe  and  fatal  an  operation  as  ovaiiotomj, 
and  should  be  dealt  with,  where  possible,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. And  if  am])utation  of  the  thigh  be  dealt  with  on  Urn 
princi])le,  then  why  should  it  not  apply  to  other  amputationa 
and  minor  operations? 

Sometimes,  amidst  the  disasters  of  a  shock  of  war,  hospital 
acconunodation  cannot  be  procured  for  the  woundedi  and 
wooden  sheds  and  tents  have  been  used  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. In  our  own  wars,  such  imperfect  but  well  ventihtei 
coverings  have  been  found  superior  to  a  palatial  hospital,  with 
all  its  6up])osed  conifvtrts  and  favourable  conditions.  In  the  hte 
American  war  tlin  same  startling  fact  was  observed.  In  1863, 
Dr.  Hammond,  tlie  Surgcon-(ieneral  to  the  aimy  of  the  United 
States,  writes  :  *'  Temjmrary  hospitals  are  better  constructedof 
wood  than  of  other  material,  they  are  far  healthier  than  peN 
manent  builtjings:  an  assertion,  the  truth  of  which  has  been 
thoroughly  denionstratecl  during  the  ])resent  rebellion,"  "  For 
woun<k(l  men,  touts,''  he  adds,  '*  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
are  tlie  bc-l  of  all  hos[)itals."  The  practical  fact  probablf 
is,  that  air — al)unrlance  of  pure  air — to  surgical  and  obstetnc 
])atlent3  is  a  great  preventive  as  well  as  a  great  curative 
means^  and  in  such  formidable  maladies  as  surgical  and 
puerperal  fever,  forms  perhaps  our  most  trustworthy 
niediriiie. 

But  our  largest  hospital-;  are  medical  hospitals  for  intemil 
maladies.  Tliese  mahulies  are  some  of  them  chronic,  othen 
acute.     Perhaps  to  the  hospital  treatment  of  many  of  them  the 
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same  objections  do  not  apply  so  forcibly  as  to  the  hospital  treat* 
ment  of  obstetric  and  operative  cases ;  some  of  them  are  not 
cases  which  can  expect  to  be  benefited  by  living  in  an  hospital. 
Thus,  among  chronic  medical  diseases,  the  most  destructive  is 
consumption  or  phthisis.  This  terrible  malady  destroys  in  the 
United  Kingdom  about  75,000  lives  a  yeai\  One  in  eveiy 
eight  persons  you  meet  in  the  street  is  destined  to  die  of  it. 
It  is  a  malady  which  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  benefited  by  resi- 
dence or  medication  in  a  general,  or  even  perhaps  in  a 
special,  hospital.  For  the  victims  of  this  malady,  would,  I 
believe,  in  all  its  earlier  stages,  prosper  more  if,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  we  could  afford  to  send  them 
to  lod^e  in  cottages  or  farm-houses,  in  the  agricultural  moor- 
land districts,  with  abundance  of  fresh  air  for  them  to  breathe ; 
^reen  fields  to  wander  in  or  look  over,  and  milk  and  healthy 
fare  to  live  upon.  Consumption^  let  me  add,  is  a  disease  that 
in  many  instances  may  be  prevented,  but  in  few  instances 
cured.  Of  the  many  thousands  that  die  of  it  annually  some 
thousands  might  be  saved  if  a  few  simple  facts  were  attended 
to  by  those  that  are  hereditarily  predisposed  to  its  attacks ;  if, 
for  example,  they  were  more  careful  to  select  for  themsdves 
proper  occupations,  trades,  and  places  of  residence,  preferring 
for  this  purpose  and  at  any  sacrifice  of  gold,  a  rural  to  an 
urban  home ;  a  sea  life  to  a  land  life ;  a  residence  in  the 
Australian  or  South  American  bush  to  a  residence  in  this 
country ;  and  in  particular  and  everywhere  out  of  door  to  in- 
door employments  and  trades.  Yet  how  often  in  actual 
experience  do  we  find  the  parents  of  those  predisposed  to  con- 
sumption, sinning  with  deadly  deliberation  against  these  and  all 
such  rules ;  and  placing  their  children  in  homes  and  occupa- 
tions that  trench  more  or  less  on  the  vital  vigour  of  the  human 
economy,  and  disastrously  lead  on  to  premature  decay  and 
death.  It  is  a  disease  for  prevention  and  not  for  cure,  and 
even  when  developed  it  is  more  fitted  for  sanitary  than  for 
medical  treatment. 

In  the  mortality  bills  of  the  year  1864,  scarlatina,  in  Great 
Britain  alone,  is  charged  with  upwards  of  18,000  deaths,  but 
it  is  a  malady  which,  &om  its  great  tendency  to  spread  by  con- 
tagion, is  usually  excluded  from  admission  to  general  hospitals. 
Fever,  continued  fever,  including  both  the  types  of  typhus  and 
typhoid,  destroys,  according  to  the  same  returns,  about  30,000 
lives  yearly  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  30,000  deaths 
from  the  disease  probably  imply  about  180,000  instances  of  the 
disease  in  all.  Should  they  be  removed  to  hospitals,  either 
general  or  special  ? 

We  desiderate  here,  as  in  other  instances,  data  to  broach 
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fully,  far  less  to  determine,  the  question.  In  hospitalB  nsnally 
one  in  every  five  or  six  die  of  tne  disease.  Is  death  more  or 
less  frequent  among  those  who  drag  through  the  disease  at 
their  own  homes  ? 

I  am  told  that  a  physician  of  this  town  formerly  declared 
his  conviction  that  the  removal  of  fever  cases  from  their  homes 
to  the  hospital  was  liable  to  be  a  fatal  and  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding, it    not  accomplished  in  the  earlier  stages    of  the 
disease.   The  great  experience  of  my  late  eminent  and  esteemed 
colleague.  Dr.  Alison,  led  him  to  the  same  view,  and  he  came 
to  hold  the  belief  that  if  fever  cases  were  left  and  treated  at 
home,   and  uninfected  inmates  of    the  house  remoyed,  the 
patients  would  have  a  better  chance  of  life  than  by  their  own 
removal  to  the  wards  of  on  hospital     And  sometimes,  as  with 
the  wounded  soldier,  the  most  wretched  form  of  hospitals  have 
proved  better  than  the  most  formal  and  finished  palaces.     Thus 
in  the  Edinburgh  fever  epidemic  of  1848-49,  the  cases  were 
poured  into  our  infirmary  in  such  numbers  that,  the  hospital 
ward  being  full,  wooden  sheds  were  erected  against  the  sur- 
rounding walls,  and  at  last  canvas  tents  were  prepared  for  their 
reception  on  the  hospital  green.     My  friend.  Dr.  Paterson,  of 
Leith,  who  had  medical  charge  of  the  patients  in  these  tents, 
tells  mc  they  were  often  blown  through,  and  sometimes  almost 
carried  away  with  the  wind ;  yet  the  cases  of  typhus  treated 
in  this  way  under  canvas  recovered  in  a  decidedly  larger  pro- 
portion than  cases  treated   within   the  walls  of  the  hospitd 
itself ;    the  canvas  tent,  with  an  over  supply  of  air,  provioe 
better  and  more  healthy  than  the  most  formal  and  nnishea 
ward  without  it. 

All  hospital  returns,  like  the  Registrar-General's  retiini& 
show  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  from  heart  diseases  and 
paralysis.  Of  heart  disease  25,000  are  returned  as  dyiog 
annually,  and  of  paralysis  some  15,000  in  the  United  EingdoD. 
In  these,  and  many  other  less  fatal  and  less  common,  forms  of 
non-febrile  and  chronic  disease,  the  wards  of  an  hospital  affixd 
the  rest  that  is  so  often  required  as  a  main  remedial  measin^ 
along  \nth  regulated  temperature  and  proper  food  and  varieties 
in  medical  measures,  such  as  baths,  etc.,  that  conld  not  be 
readily  found  in  home  or  dispensary  practice. 

The  great  class  of  acute  cases  found  in  our  medical  hos^ 
tals  consists  of  dificrent  forms  and  types  of  acute  inflammatum 
and  fever.  In  looking  over  the  mortality  returns  for  IBM  I 
find  that  in  that  year  64,000  died  in  Great  Britain  from 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs  or  from  pneumonia  and 
bronchitis,  forming  a  cause  of  death  secondary  to  consnmih 
tion.     Such  a  form  of  inflammation  of  die  lungs  is  nsaally 
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treated  successfully  in  hospitals^  provided  the  patients  are 
removed  to  them  in  a  sufficiently  early  stage  of  the  disease ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  lack  sufficient  evidence  to  compare 
home  with  hospital  practice.  Of  one  point  we  are  morally 
certain;  that  cases  of  acute  and  severe  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
and  other  organs,  are  in  their  second  and  advanced  stage 
damaged  and  not  benefited  by  the  mere  mechanical  act  of 
removal.  The  same  fac.t  j^oIds'-%ood  with  regard  to  cases 
of  continued  {e^r^«  An  eminent  physician  of  this  town 
(Belfast)  formerly  showed  that  |Jie.  mbrtiE^ty  i^bm  fever  pro- 
gressively increased  in  -hoapital  aeooriKng^  to  the  duiration  of 
the  illnidss"  before  ^the.  admWon,  ol  %e  pitient,  more  than 

.  doable  the  nimiber  dying  of  .those  'adinitted  to- the  Selfast 

^  ii!ever  Hodpital  du^Vig    the   second   -Week  of  '^ their    illness 
than  of  those  adinitteyd  wiring  die  ^rst.  J  t)]^  Aliionftnaintained 

.  the  same  vieW)  an<{  discountenance  the^  removal  of  a  fever' 
patient  at  an  advanced  stage  of  jthe  disea§(^.      -"      c        .-•^ . 

iNay,  he  ultimately  doubted,  J  believe,  whether  a  ^eater^ 
chance  of  life  would  not  be  accorded  tc^ever  Mtienls  u  the^^ 
could  be  allowed  to  remfun'ahd  be  tendedf  ia^ their  own  home^ 
the  unaffected  beine  removed  and,  j^aced  ettse^bere,  distead  of 
the  sick.     If  tbis^hoTdstree  rri^  f  egard  to  typhus  lever,,  it  pro- 
bably does  nofc  hdld  ¥^th  r^^rd.tQ,tlK>s6  cases  4)f.typhpi<L fever 
which  generaUy  arb  produced  by  ^Euttnationa  from  ^^oomposin^  ' 
animal^  mattei^  placid  in  and  around  the  dwellings  .of   thj^e 
attacked;    ^%  sempvhig  these  typhoid/'case&frdm  Aeir  homes, 
we  remove  them  -^Qm:  the  very,  causey'  Vhish  '^ri^uce4  tlie 
malady  in  them.      -        ,    S^      f    '..,./' 

Bu^  ^h^tbex}  left  ai  home  Wjeii^oved  ,to  hospitals,  an 
abundant  .ssi^pib^  of  fure  air,  .arouna  the  Uver  pati^t  forms 
one  of  his  g^ie^ai,  ^nde^d  Ua  gteat^t/  ^medial'  measure. 
When  this  is  sup^c^,  a  l^ge  jportion  o£>tbem  mfty  be  ^^  aban- 
doned to  whey  and  «6od!£  gbod  ProJtri^ence^^'  as  Dr.  Rutly  de- 
scribes an  Irish  epidemic'^to  hftve*  bf  cq  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century.  The  importance  of  a'gc^  s^ply  of  air  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fever  cases  has  sometimes  beejl  proved  accidentally. . 

How  much  air  should  be  allowed  to  an  hospital  patient  with 
fever  or  other  disease  ?  The  computations  laid  down  as  neces- 
sary have  varied  from  500  to  3,000  cubic  feet.  Perhaps  it  will 
yet  be  found  that  a  much  larger  amount  is  necessary,  and  that 

'  the  ^  must  be  ever  moving  and  never  stagnant,  tn  a  locked- 
nproom  the  imprisoned  and  stagnant  air  soon  becomes  musty 

r-and  mouldy,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  particles 
which,  fl^t  in  itk  The  air  of  an  hospital  ward,  containing  as  it 
does  gi:oatiq[9ii9tities  of  animal  emanations,  vaporizes  materials 
thrown  ^;\by.its  j^iimerous  inmates,  becomes  rapidly  tainted^ 
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while  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  through  the  ward  is 
arrested,  as  is  often  too  eadly  proved  when  one  accidentally 
enters  a  ward  early  in  tlie  morning,  and  before  the  windows, 
doon*,  etc.,  arc  o])ened.  In  any  hospital  every  additional  supply 
of  space  and  air  to  a  patient  adds  to  that  patient's  chance  d 
recovery. 

"  I  repeat,''  says  M.  Levy,  "  what  I  said  before,  that  I  am 
far  from  denying  the  importance  of  diet,  of  curative  method,  of 
careful  attention,  of  an  efficient  administration,  etc.,  but  all 
these  elements  of  hospital  service  are  secondary  to  tlie 
necessity  for  having  pure  air.  Bring  them  to  tne  highest 
degree  of  ideal  perfection,  and  if  the  air  is  vitiated  or  if  it  is 
insufficient  in  quantity,  neither  improvement  is  manifested  nor 
the  mortality  lessened." 

We  have  the  same  strong  hygienic  fact  brought  out  in  other 
ways.  Thus  Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon,  in  his  interesting  work 
on  New  America,  says,  **  The  Shakers  have  no  docton 
among  them,  and  smile  at  our  Gentile  ailments — headaches, 
fevers,  cold,  and  what  not,  but  they  take  a  close  and  scientific 
care  of  their  ventilation.  Every  building  on  Mount  Lebanon 
— farm,  granary,  mill,  and  dwelling,  is  provided  with  shafts, 
fans,  flappers,  drafts,  and  vents.  Fresh  air  is  the  Shaker 
medicine."  "  We  have  only,"  said  the  elderess  Antoinette, 
the  queen  of  the  community,  "  We  have  only  had  one  case  of 
fever  in  thirty-six  years,  and  we  were  very  much  ashamed  at 
ourselves  for  having  it;  it  was  wholly  our  own  fault."  "  Good 
food  and  sweet  air,"  obseiTcd  Frederick,  the  head  elder,  "arc 
our  only  medicine  ;  and  is  it  not  strange,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
wise  people  of  the  world  keep  a  set  of  men  called  doctors,  who 
He  in  wait  for  you  until  by  some  mistake  of  habit  you  falleick, 
and  who  then  come  in  and  poison  you  with  drugs?" 

How  should  hospitals,  then,  according  to  that  question,  be 
changed  in  order  to  be  made  as  healthv  and  useful  as  possible, 
to  be  rendered  blessings  and  not  banes  for  the  diseased  inmates? 
I  believe  that  in  order  to  acquire  sufficient  space   and  air 
and  isolation  for  each  invalid,  our  hospitals  should  be  changed 
from  wards  into    rooms,  from  stately   mansions   into  simple 
cottages,  from  stone  or  marble  i»alaces,  into  wooden  or  bnck 
or  iron  villages.     Writing  on  this  subject  twenty  years  ago,  "1 
expressed  this  opinion  in  the  following  terms — 

*'  I  have  often  stated  and  taught  that  if  our  present  medic»Ji 
surgical,  and  obstetric  hospitals  were  changed  from  bcir^S 
crowded  palaces  with  a  layer  of  sick  on  each  flat,  into  village 
or  cottages,  with  one,  or,  at  most,  two  patients  in  each  rooB30i 
a  great  saving  of  human  life  would  be  effected.  And  if  tTio 
village  were  constructed  of  iron  (as  is  now  sometimes  done  ^<ff 
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Ker  purpoaee)  instend  of  brick  or  Btone,  it  could  be  taken 
■ira  and  rebiiill  every  few  jeara — a  matter  apparently  of 
Bfccb  moment  iu  hospital  hygiene.  Besides,  tbc  value  of  the 
Kterial  would  not  greatly  detenorate  from  use ;  the  princii>al 
Kla7  would  be  in  the  first  coat  of  it.  It  could  be  erected  in 
nr  vacant  space  or  spaces  of  ground  within  or  around  a  city 
Bit  chanced  to  be  unoccupied." 

Hb  cases  of  epidemics  the  accommodation  could  always  be  at 
B>ft  readily  increased. 

Bpo  thoev  opinions,  published  by  me  in  1848,  I  still  adhere, 
Wk  ^  believe  the  day  vrtW  yet  come  when  they  will  be  acknow- 
H^ed  tu  be  correct  in  an  econoniicnl  and  medical  point  of 

BBp  reference  to  the  terrible  mortality  jtertaining  to  infant 
^k  1  And  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  out  of  every 
BD  children  bom  in  London,  70  died  before  the  fifth  year  of 
^fc.    The  mortality  is  now  reduced  in  Groat  Britain  to  27  or 
Bfin  100.     But  in  some  towns  the  mortality  is  still  very  high. 
Hpe  mortality  during  the  first  year  of  life  is  still  quite  appalling. 
Hrery  fourlh  or  fifth  grave  that  la  dug  is  for  a  child  under 
Treive  mouths.     Surely  we  have  here  a  mortality  in  n  great 
Jepee  preventable  by  better  hygienic  management,  and  by 
motiiers  knowing  more  of  the  laws  of  health.     The  cauaes  of 
tills  great  and  excessive  mortality  are  want  of  due  ventilation 
in  our  nurseries ;  the  cruel  practice  of  allowing  infants  (whose 
jio«ers  of  producing  heat  are   lesa   than    ours)  to  be  imper- 
Wly  clad,  or  rather  absolutely  naked,  about  the  neck  and 
una;  the  fact  of  every  nurse  and  mother  fancying  she  can 
Improve   upon    God's    food — pure    unadulterated    milk ;    the 
iTtlem,  bUnked  at  by  the  law,  of  children  being  allowed  to 
M  drugged  and  poisoned  by  Godfrey's  drops  and  other  opiates. 
1  may  allude  to  the  starvation  system  practised  by  many  of 
tie  mothers   of   illegitimate   children   in  England.      In   Dr. 
Honter'e  official  report  to  the  Privy  Council  on  this  point  we 
fim!  the  following : — "  A  worse  degree  of  criminality  is  found 
m  older  mothers.     After  losing  a  child  or  two  they  begin  to 
viflw  the  subject  as  one  for  ingenuity  and  speculation.     It  is 
rekted  that,  on   the    birth  of  a  second  or  third,  the  neigh- 
bour will  say,  '  So-and-so  has  another  baby ;  you'll  see  it  won't 
Uvt ; '  and  that  this  becomes  a  sort  of  joke,  in  which  tlie  mother 
will  j'>in,  public  opinion  expressing  no  condemnation  of  her 
^nieilv.  A  medical  man  is  called  to  the  wasting;  infant, '  because 
lereSsso  much  bother  with  registering.'    The  mother  says 
ksdiild  ia  dying  and  won't  touch  food.     When  ho  offers  food, 
^  child  is  ravenous,  and  '  fit  to  tear  the  spoon  to  pieces.'    On 
'  w  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  the  surgeon,  in  bis  disgust, 
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has  ineisted  on  opening  the  body,  the  stomach  &nd  bowH«ra^| 
been  found  quite  empty.  It  was  in  many  places  reported  tii^| 
infant  life  had  been  saved  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  wastiq^f 
by  the  threats  of  a  determined  surgeon  or  neighbour.  WIu^H 
tlie  coroners  have  been  induced  to  eupjiort  Uicee  attempts  l^| 
save  life,  where  inquiry  has  been  made,  and  severe  admomtioiH 
been  given  with  an  appearance  of  a  chance  of  committal,  n^l 
where  the  registrar  has  refused  registration  without  medici^l 
certificate  in  families  notorious  for  their  loss  of  infants,  in  thtdfl 
casoa  an  amendment  has  taken  place.  It  was  more  than  onoifl 
related  that  women  who  had  lost  two  or  lliroo  children  losta^H 
more  after  it  had  been  plainly  sigmlicd  to  them  that  tbcir  pK^H 
eeedings  were  watched."  j^H 

I  may  mention,  too,  the   frightful  mortality   in   Foundli^H 
UoepiUus,  where  all  the  laws  of  health  are  set  at  defiance,    m^^ 
the  old  Dublin  Foundling  Koapitnl  in  the  last  ccntury,'^ai]^^| 
some  135  lived  out  of  12,000  infants  admitted,  and  fronv^ibia^H 
may  pass  to  another  neglected  set  of  foundlings  of  as  adi^H 
age — grown-up  naturals  or  non^naturals,  or,  in  other  woia^H 
bachelors  who  deliberately  perpetrate  upon  tbemselvea  euicm^H 
instead   of   perpetrating   matrimony.      In   the   report  of  d^H 
Iteglstrar-General  of   births,  marriages,  and  deaths   in  &^^H 
laud,  WG  find  that  at  every  quinquennial  period  of  Hfe  fronil^H 
years  of  age  up  to   85,  married   men  die  in  Scotland  .otjm 
much  lower  rate  than  the   unmarried.     Thus,  fri5m  20  fo.SSl 
years  of  age,  in  every  thousand  married  men,  only  6'26  ^\jk. 
annually,  but  iu  every  thousand  unmarried  men  at  the  saixxe 
ages,   lo'Ol  die.     From  25  to  30  years  of  age,  only  8-23  Aw 
annually  in  cvcrjr  thousand  married  men,  but  14'91  in  eva»j 
thousand  uumaiTied.     From  30  to  35  years  of  age,  only  8-^ 
die    in   every   thousand   married   men,    but  15*94    in   eve^n 
thousand  unmarried.     From  45  to  50  years  of  a^,  in  eva 
thousand  of  each  class,  only  17'04  married,  but  2 1'lSunmarru 
annually.     In  every  thousand  of  each   class  from  50  to    j 
years    of  age.  I9'54  married   men   die  arniunliy,   but  2B«( 
unmarried.     In  every  thousand  of  eacK  qlaw  from  GO  t»   f 
years  of   age,  35'63   married  men   dio  ann,ually,    but  44l 
unmarried  men.     In  every  thousand  of-each  class  from  70  1 
75  years  of  age,  81'36  married  men  die  annually,  but  lOSlT" 
unmarried  men.     Even  at  Uie  extreme  age  of  80  to  85  ycaz-s, 
in    every  thousand   of  each   class,    there  die  anoually  only 
173"88  married  men,  but  195"40  unnutrried.    UctuiTitng  te  tSie 
question  of  infantile  mortality,  I  may-refer  to  the  grand  reauB^  tt 
of  Jenner's  discoveir  for  snjall-pox,  j^Wch';  saves  eighty  tlio-   ^' 
sand  lives  in  Great  Britain  apsually  ;'.jm^d  if  .a  similar  ni/t 
reduction  i&  the  number  of  deaths  icoai  amuI-p<H^  KolflB. 
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in  oilier  kingdoms  in  Europe^  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
a  year  fewer  die  from  this  malady  now  than  would  have  died 
seyenty  years  ago.     The  opposition  from  various  sources  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  new  discovery  was  greats  and  it  was  tellingly 
denounced  and  decried  in  various  quarters,  and  its  safety 
strongly  called  in  question.     Other  recurrent  diseases^  such  as 
scarlatma,  measles,  and  whooping  cough,  have  to  be  battled 
apainst^  and,  if  possible,  a  remedy  found.     In  1864,  of  scarla- 
tma,  40,000  died  in  the  United  Kingdom;  of  measles,  12,000; 
of  whooping  cough,  14,000.     These  diseases  have  to  be  con- 
quered.    Let  us  not  be  discouraged.    The  lancet  of  Jenner 
nas  saved  a  hundred-fold  more  lives  than  the  sword  of  Napoleon 
destroyed.     But  the  physician  who  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  conquer  the  ravages  of  scarlatina  or  measles  must  not  expect 
the  reward  or  honours  of  a  soldier  who  in  war  conquers  a 
fighting  Bajah  or  a  Prince.     If  a  man  slaughters  50,000  of 
bis  fellow   creatures,  he  is  made  a  marquis;    if   100,000,  a 
duke;    and  for  saving  30,000,000  every  twenty-five  years 
Jenner  was  rewarded  with  £30,000.    He  has,  no  doubt,  had 
a  statue  erected  to  him  in  Trafalgar  Square,  but  it  has  been 
taken  down  to  make  way  for  a  statue  of  one  of  the  fighting 
Napiers.     Dr.  Jenner's  discovery  saves  from  death  in  Great 
Bntain  twenty  millions  every  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  that, 
ci  course,  is  not  so  honoured  or  honourable  a  work  as  killing 
a  few  thousands  in  battle.     The  Ministry  and  Parliament  of 
England  stamped  with  indignity  even  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
nuttiest  of  their  dead    philanthropists,   and  ignominiously 
bmished  it  from  the  supposed  site  of  honour  in  London. 
IFheie  it  is  now  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  hope  that  the  Reformed 
Parliament  will  still  do  justice  to  the  name  of  Jenner. 
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HAVING  been  reqoested  to  act  as  PrCBidcnt  of  that  D*-' 
partment  of  the  AMOciation,  which  occupies  iteelf  wiUi 
the  important  sabjecta  of  Economy  nod  Trade,  it  should 
have  been  my  doty  to  open  tlie  procecdingB  by  some  remarks 
on  the  manner  in  which  tne  business  of  the  Section  Ehould  be 
conducted  and  it«  dbcassions  carried  on,  were  it  not  that  fay 
the  arrangement  for  the  deliTcry  of  such  addreseea  in  euccea- 
sive  order  by  the  Presidenta  of  the  acvcial  Departments,  my 
obaervatioiia  have  now  to  be  delivered  when  the  ousinesB  of  my 
Section  has  been  brought  nearly  to  an  end,  and  the  diECassions 
for  which  I  should  have  had  to  prepare  the  way  have  already, 
at  least  in  most  part,  become  a  portion,  and  by  uo  means  the 
least  intereating  portion,  of  the  history  of  this  -Vsaociation. 
The  remarks  which  I  shall,  therefore,  now  have  the  honour  to 
addrcEs  to  this  assembly,  and  which  under  the  circunutmoM  I 
ahall  render  oa  brief  as  the  subjects  will  allow,  cannot  be  OM^ 
sidcred  as  strictly  introductory  to  that  which  has  alrwidj 
taken  place,  and  should  be  inappropriate  as  criticizing  diacni** 
siona  that  may  not  have  entirely  closed.  It  will  be  however  not 
unsuitable,  as  I  believe,  that  I  should  succinctly  etate  what  X 
consider  the  principal  scope  and  objects  of  the  Section  vdiiali 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  and  that  I  should  cndeavonr  to 
trace  how  far  thoae  objects  have  been  effectively  carried  out 
on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  papers  which  have  been  read* 
and  the  questions  already  debated  at  our  meeting. 

In  the  arrangements  of  thia  Association,  it  has  been  wisely 
provided  that  whilst  the  problems  embraced  vrithin  the  field  oE 
political  economy  shall  form  an  important  part  of  its  domutit 
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Iitlic  mode  in  which  they  may  bo  presented,  and  the  method  of 

I  their  treatment,  ahouW  be  freed  from  those  narrow  and  chilling 

IliDUtationa  to   which,  by  many  Economists   of   the   English 

I'Schooi  they  have  been  until  very  recently  subjected:  that  tliia 

■  jUsociation  ehould  recognize  in  Political  Kconomy,  as  Adam 

P'Smith  had  recognized,  something  more  than  the  Science  of 

^producing  Weiiltb;  that  the  lawa  of  its  distribution  require 

E  lliD  to  be  studied ;  that  the  aim  of  the  tnie  political  economist 

Bahould  be  not  merely  that  the  total  amount  of  capital  should 

\\ii  itwreaaed,  but  that  such  increase  shoidd  be  accomiianied  by 

u improved  condition  of  the  people;  that  the  healthy  struo- 

ure  of  society,  if  based  on  the  recognition  of  respective  rights, 

tioald  admit  also  the  inculcation  of  reciprocal  duties ;  and  that 

Social  Economy,  in  this  better  and  larger  form,  should  investi- 

Igitc  those  lans  and  promote  those  agencies  by  which  practical 

rtrcll-being  and  material  happiness  can  be  best  secured  to  the 

Wcrol  body  of  the  population.     Such,  according  to  my  view, 

ictiie  objects  of  the  Section  with  which  I  am  on  this  occasion 

Banected,  and  its  importance  will  be  at  once  recognized  in  n 

euDtry  which    like    ours   has   sufFered,  and   still   suffers,  so 

kevously  from  the  violation  of  Social  and  Economic  law.     I 

insure  lliat  those  objects  will  poasesa  a  special  interest  in  this 

»Uty  whore  so  high  a  standard  of  social  prosperity  has  been 

luned ;  where  mechanical  skill   and  commercial  enterprize 

pre  created  an  oasis  of    realized  success  which  we  of  the 

iWtliem  provinces  admire,  and  will,   I  trust,  endeavour   to 

Utftte. 

I  It  facilitates  very  much  the  proper  performance  of  my  duties 

\  this  occasion  that  the  very  magnitude  of  the  aubjcctj  to  be 

itdered,  and  the  business  to  be  transacted  by  this  Dcpart- 

nit,  lioa  necessitated  its  division,  and  that  a  Section  has  ocen 

mcd  which  takes  charge  of  those  questions  belonging   to 

xle    and    commerce,    specially   of    a    local    nature ;    that 

KtioQ  being  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  diatinguished 

lembers    of     the    mercantile    community    in    Belfast,     Mr. 

llalhoUaud,  from  whom  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 

n  kddresa  more  immediately  explanatory  of  those  topics.     By 

UBS  of  that  valuable  co-oporation  I  am  enabled  to  limit  my 

Darks,  and  my  Section  haa  been  cibic  to  restrict  its  labours  to 

bose  questions  of  more  general  interest   and   importance,  of 

■liich  many  here  will  have  already  enjoyed  the  discussion.     I 

hill,  therefore,  now  merely  submit  some  observations  which 

y  (erve  to  supplement  the  views  which  have  been  already 

Adied  on  some  of  those  topics,  or  to  suggest  perhaps  some 

foints  of  view  which  may  have  so  far  escaped  observation. 

1  The  «ubject  of  Emigration,  as  to  its  economic  results,  in 
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connexion  with  the  numbere  and  condition  of  the  people, 
naturally  occupictl  an  important  plnco  nmong  the  tiueincsi 
the  Section,  ami  certainly  none  was  more  worthy  of  attent' 
lying  as  it  does  at  the  basie  of  all  other  i^lomeDts  of  natii 
■well  being.  The  subject  has  been  considered  from  very  t* 
and  indeed  conflicting  aspects,  and  the  argumenU  on  each  i 
have  been  ably  Buppurteu,  but  I  must  confess  to  occapyin^ 
position  as  to  my  own  opinions  somewhat  intermediate  to  t* 
views  of  the  extreme  parties  in  the  question.  I  coosid 
that  whiUt,  as  a  general  principle,  it  ia  quite  true  that  i 
B<;gregate  strength  and  power  of  any  country  will  be  propt 
tional  to  its  population,  that  principle  tacitly  assumes,  as  ao  ji 
dispensable  condition,  that  each  member  of^  such  t>opulation: 
in  acondition  of  material  comfort,  of  physical  well  oeing,  andi 
moral  and  intelleclual  training,  which  may  enable  him  to  &. 
charge  the  duties  of  his  citizenship  with  advantage  to  btmself  u 
to  the  State.  Should  it  be  otherwise,  a  population  may  aqj 
indeed  nmst  become  in  proportion  to  its  numoers,  an  elemeBl 
not  of  strength  but  weakness,  not  of  national  prosperity  t 
of  decline.  If  the  enemies  of  the  active,  intelligent,  ■ 
healthy  population  are  exhausted  and  their  means  abeorbed  s 
the  support  and  sustenance  of  a  continually  increasing,  ia 
poverisned,  and  iguorant  proletarian  clasa,  then  an  augmentti 
population  is  but  an  additional  danger  to  tlie  State,  a  furtlut 
step  towards  that  abyss  of  progressive  pauperism  in  which  thl 
productive  cnci^ics  and  social  well-being  of  the  country  t 
finally  be  engulphed. 

We  thus  find  that  the  population  of  a  country  should  heat 
certain  proportion  to  its  productive  powers;  to  its  wealth, u 
to  the  degree  in  winch  that  wealth  is  diffused  among  tl 
general  body  of  the  people.  Hence,  although  in  the  46  yet 
from  1800  to  1845,  the  increase  of  population  in  Ireland  ken 

face  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  [Tnited  Kingdom,  being  t 
rcland  60  per  cent.,  in  Scotland  G2,  and  in  England  u 
Wales,  with  an  enormous  immigration  to  the  great  towns  frO 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  78  per  cent.,  yet  the  increased  ponol 
lion  of  Ireland  not  having  aiisen  from,  or  being  associftll 
with,  an  equivalent  augmentation  of  the  means  ot  permanof 
support ;  the  amount  of  industrial  activity  and  of  productil 
employment  having  rather  diminished  than  otherwise  in  ti 
interval,  except  in  tins  immediate  district;  the  mass  of  i 
people  being  dependent  on  a  very  imperfect  agriculture,  til 
occurred,  through  the  decay  of  one  article  of  inferior  food,  tfa 
dieastrooB  period  of  1846,  in  which  the  loss  by  famine  and  I 
disease  and  the  subsequent  panic  of  emigration,  have  progcL 
eively  reduced  the  population  of  this  country,  so  that  it  is  doi 
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H  almost  exactly  the  eame  number  that  it  was  at  the  com- 
oiencement  of  this  century. 

Under  those  circumatances  it  ia  certainly  an  open  question 
whether  the   current    of    emigration,  by   which   the   natural 
increase  of  population  is  at  present  almost  neutralised,  should 
be  considered  ns  an  evil.     Would  it  be  wise  or  moral  to  favour 
tiie  rapid  crowtli  of  a  population  living,  as  before,  on  the  pro- 
!  of  tSe  potato  garden ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  loss,  rescued 
I  BtarvatioQ  only  by  the  resources  of  the  poor-house,  for 
ih   the   incomes  of  the  industrious  classes,   not  yet   pau- 
sed, should  be  taxed.     Until,  therefore,  by  such  social  and 
lative  reforms  as  shall  place  the  different  classes  of  our 
in  normal  relations   to  each  other,  shall  promote 
netrial  employment,   and   secure    the    full    enjoyment   of 
fruits,  we  can  sec  our  way  to   an  increase  of  productive 
npation,  of  domestic  comfort,  and  of  personal  independence, 
(cl  that  the  most  ardent  lover  of  his  country  may  accept  the 
ediency  of  its  population  being  restricted  to  that  number 
cb  can  find  therein  the  means  of  comfortable  esislence,  and 
^  be  reconciled  to  the  transfer  of  the  surplus  to  other  lands, 
(he  i«flcxion  that  those  energies  for  whose  exercise  circum- 
ices  do  not  here  allow  a  field,  may  find  ample  employment 
Inch  rewards  elsewhere. 

Hie  principle  of  freedom  which  allows  the  workman  to  take 
labour  to  the  most  profitable  market,  and  which  is  involved 
Ae  process  of  emigration,  presents  itself  also  iu  one  of  the 
(t  important  questions  which  can  come  under  the  notice  of 
i  Section,  that  of  trades'  unions  or  associations,  whether 
»g  masters  or  men,  for  regulating  or  influencing  the  price 
Iwour  in  certain  branches  of  industry.  To  arrange 
respective  claims  of  capital  and  labour  in  the  division  of 
Its  at  any  stage  of  an  industrial  undertaking,  should  require 
belf  very  accurate  knowledge  of  details  to  avoid  injustice, 
,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  where  both  parties  are  interested 
Uie  result,  and  neither  quite  free  from  prejudice,  aerious 
lenities  and  collisions  should  occur.  It  is,  however,  con- 
bg  lo  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  revela- 
B  recently  at  Sheffield  and  elsewhere,  there  has  been  of 
I  years  a  steady  tendency  to  more  temperate  and  rational 
nderadon  of  those  questions,  both  by  masters  and  men. 
~inccs  of  violence  have  been  rarer  and  leas  serious,  and  the 
Domic  principles  by  which  such  questions  must  be  governed 
e  obtamed  more  general  acceptance.  The  gradual  diffusion 
jdttctttion  among  all  classes,  the  discussion  of  those  subjects 
ihe  public  press,  and  in  the  le^^Iaturc,  has  helped  to  dispel 
^eat  deal  of  ignorance  which  had  hitherto  previuled,  and 
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whick  WM  hj  DO  mcsDa  oonGned  to  the  lower  or  i 
cluMS,  vhoM  action,  in  ecokiog  to  {irutcct  llicmsolvcA 
usocUtioni  for  luulual  dvfenoe  ngAiDat  tlic  dvcrwhelm 
influenoa  ofoa^tal.  wn",  n-lico  kopl  within  proper  limitatu 
not  merelj'  conwaiibic  with,  but  a  coDMstent  corollary  it 
economio  priociplof. 

The  Toluntuy  n— ociutionn  of  tho  memlMrB  of  any  tnida 
indiutrUl  oooamti'm  to  cullcct  facts  at  to  tlic  circumstaocei 
that  trade,  to  aiM:)i^'<  ^iich  iiucatiuDt  as  may  inducace  its  n 
fore,  to  determitiL'  iimi  mnrk  the  (itiali&cationa  of  a  akJJ 
woriunan,  and  ti_>  {nupiMO  tho  mle  of  H's^roa  by  whtcJi 
labour  ahould  be  juiiil,  caunot  be  considered  aa  overetopp 
the  legitimate  fifil<l  of  action,  |irovi<led  tUut  no  Attempt  is  mi 
to  coerce  or  injure  tltone  who  do  not  freely  cmbroco  its  mcml 
ship  and  adopt  ittt  rule*.  An  individual  and  Uolatotl  vrorkn 
IB  80  powerlen;  be  ia  proclically  so  unable  to  stand  out 
a  higher  prioe ;  Iii^  nccewitioH  are  ao  {>reeaing,  and  gctran 
he  13  so  ignorant  of  wbat  really  influences  the  labour  nur 
at  the  time,  that,  unless  by  union  with  bis  fellows,  he  ia  not  i 
poaitioD  to  get  oTcn  biii  plainest  rights,  if  it  ia  tliu  interest 
hia  employer  to  refuse  tbcra.  Oil  the  other  band,  by  the  < 
Guaaion  to  which  the  relative  claims  of  capital  and  labour, 
the  respective  rights  of  tlie  employer  and  employed,  must 
subjected  at  those  meetings  of  the  most  activo  and  best 
formed  among  the  working  claasee,  many  of  the  preindi 
which  darken '  the  miud  of  the  working  man  in  regard  to 
employer  are  certain  to  be  weakened,  if  not  removed,  wl 
he  obtains  more  iiil'mmalion  aa  to  the  r ire um stances  of 
branch  of  trade.     Hence,  although  their  agency  J 


;  I  urancn  oi  iraue.     iience,  aitnougn  ueir  agency  Dam   baM 

;  often  emjiloyed  for  purpoaes  whicn  nothing  can  justify  or  ev 

palliate ;  although  frequently  made  mere  instruments  of  t 

.  I|  vanity  of  ambitious  men  who  prey  upon  the  simplicity  a 

j.  absorb  the  f  unda  of  the  honest  artizan ;  the  operation  of  tra 

Eocietiea  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  more  frequently  useful  th 
otherwise,  and  may,  as  I  believe,  be  rendered  liif^hly  benelio 
in  arranging  all  questions  in  dispute  amoiiir  the  industrio 
classes.  Tbe  fearful  eyetem  of  outrage  that  lias  been  i 
vealed  by  tbe  inquiries  lately  conducted  at  SbctKeld  will, 
itself,  prove  the  necessity  for  some  legislation,  which,  whU 
firmly  repressing,  by  condign  puniehmcnt,  all  attempts 
violence  or  coercion,  will  recognize  and  supiiort  ibat  which 
wholesome  and  just  in  trade  organization,  and  provide  a  legil 
mate  and  authoritative  tribunal  for  the  adjustment  of  got 
questions  as  may  be  in  dispute  between  moKter^  and  men. 

A  very  useful  and  efTective  agency  in  abating  prejudices  an 
diffusing  sounder  knowledge  of  the  economic  laws  which  govei 
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labour  and  its  price,  has  been  the  establishment  of  co-operative 
Bocieties,  where  the  property  of  a  factory  or  other  undertaking 
IB  held  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  workmen  themselves,  and 
where  consequently  they  have  to  bear  the  responsibilities  when 
they  enjoy  the  profits  of  capital,  as  well  as  of  labour.     Tliere  is 
now  no  doubt  ra  the  practical  success  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  undertakings  founded  on  that  principle.     Not  merely  in 
manufactories  and  general  stores,  but  in  mming  and  even  rail- 
way management,  that  principle  of  co-operation  has  been  tried, 
and  with  success;  in  Great  Britain,  in  America,  in  France, 
tad  Germany.    The  workmen  have  thereby  learned  that  the 
ntc  of  wages  is  by  no  means  at  the  caprice  of  the  employer : 
that  the  prices  of  produce  may  be  raised  and  yet  profits  be 
wme  the  larger,  if  the  prices  of  raw  materials  have  advanced 
in  an  equal  or  greater  proportion.     Those  co-operative  under- 
takings have  also  had  a  valuable  effect  in  bridging  over  the 
chasm  which  had  for  so  long  and  so  injuriously  separated  the 
captalists  and  the  working  classes.     For  these  countries,  es- 
p^ially  when  by  the  gradual  development  of  our  constitutional 
privil^es,  the  middle  and  working  classes  are  yearly  acquiring 
more  and  more  influence  in  public  affairs,  it  is  important  that 
no  feeling  of  hostility  or  estrangement  should  be  allowed  to 
lenuun  between  the  employers  of  labour  and  those  whom  they 
employ;  that  all  should  feel  that  they  are  members  of  one 
eommon  body,  the  producers  of  public  wealth,  the  real  sources 
of  national  power ;  that  from  the  humblest  workman  to  the 

rt  capitalist,  there  is  but  a  graduated  hierarchy  in  which 
ascent,  though  difficult,  is  not  impossible  to  energy  and 
talent ;  that  the  interests  of  all  the  industrial  classes  are  indis- 
lolubly  united,  so  that  for  tnic  and  permanent  success  with 
men  and  masters,  the  surest  course  is  mutual  goodwill  and 
co-operation. 

Among  the  special  questions  proposed  for  discussion  in  this 
Department  of  Economy  and  Trade,  we  find — "  What  action, 
^any,  ought  the  Government  to  take  in  regard  to  Railways  ?" 
Ihis  problem  has  assumed  latterly  such  great  practical  impor- 
tince,  that  it  is  certain  to  receive  very  full  consideration  from 
Ae  members  of  this  body :  the  magnitude  of  the  financial 
interests  involved,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  public 
irfety,  and  of  administrative  responsibility  being  so  great,  as 
to  render  the  decision  of  direct  importance  to  all  classes  of  the 
eommunity. 

It  was  certainly  a  public  calamity  that  the  sagacious  recom- 
mendations of  the  Irish  Railway  Commission  m  1838  were 
orerbome  by  the  clamour  of  the  monied  classes  in  England, 
who,  working  upon  the  morbid  dread  of  governmentnl  inter- 
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fercncc^  which  not  unreasonably  is  so  powerful  in  the  ^ter- 
kingdom — under  the  pretence  of  developing  private  enterprise 
and  fostering  commercial  freedom,  succeeued  in  creating  the 
most  gigantic  and  the  most  oppressive  monopoly  of  modem 
times.  On  looking  back  to  the  words  of  that  report,  to  which 
the  estimable  names  of  Drummond,  Bur^oyuCj  and  Griffith  are 
attached,  wc  find  an  admirable /rjf////<t^  of  what  can  be  said  u 
to  the  injiu'iuus  consequences  of  giving  pos:»essiun  of  the  great 
lines  of  intercourse  to  private  partie;*,  and  the  wisdom — indeed, 
the  political  necessity — for  preserving  to  the  State  a  proper 
and  ciicctual  control  over  those  arteries  of  communication. 
The  experience  of  thirty  years  has  but  confirmed  and  illui* 
trated  the  truth  of  what  was  then  stated — and  as  regardi 
Ireland  especially,  the  evils  uf  the  actual  system  of  private 
enterprit^e  run  wild^  which  that  report  foreshadowed,  have  been 
painfully  verified.  The  example  of  the  course  adopted  bj 
every  Continental  state,  as  well  as  the  lessons  taught  bv  tM 
practical  working  of  the  Ikitibh  i«yt«tem,  has  led,  as  I  beliere^ 
to  a  general  reco<;rnitlon  of  the  i)rincinle — that  whether  the 
actual  property  of  the  railways  shoulu  be  taken  up  by  the 
State,  or  left  in  the  ])0^session  uf  private  companies,  yet  there 
should  be  in  either  case  given  to  the  Executive  Government 
such  a  control  over  the  workiu^j;  management  as  should  cffeo- 
tually  protect  the  public  from  the  arbitrary  or  avaricioui 
tendencies  of  irre>pou&iblc  boards.  I  eliall  not  anticipate  those 
dctniiri  as  to  particular  modes  of  cflccting  such  object,  which 
which  will  be  l>rou<{ht  before  the  Section  in  special  papcrs,but 
a  few  observations  on  the  plans  hy  which  the  principal  foreign 
govcrnuieuts  have  endeavoured  to  secure  those  aims  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

For  the  mo.^t  part  the  principle  on  which  the  Continentil 
ralKvayri  have  bcvn  con>tructed  has  been  to  treat  separately 
the  actual  formation  of  the  line  and  its  subsequent  working. 
lly  this  moans  the  material  construction  might  be  cficctd 
either  by  the  Govcrnuieut  simply,  as  was  for  the  most  part  the 
case  in  liclgium,  where  the  railway  became  the  absolute  pRH 
perty  of  the  State,  or  the  construction  of  the  line  was  conceded 
to  capitaliijts  in  whom  the  pmporty  was  vested  for  a  limited 
term  of  years,  at  the  end  ol  whieh  time  it  was  to  fall  Into  and 
become  the  property  of  the  State,  This,  which  is  specially 
the  French  plan  of  arrangement,  but  which  prevails  also  in 
Germany,  renders  the  action  (»f  the  (lovcrnment  less  direct 
than  in  the  former  plan;  but  as  the  arrangements  for  working 
the  line  cither  by  tlic  same  company  as  had  constructed  it,  or 
by  a  different  one,  are  always  Hueh  as  to  secura  complete  con- 
trol by  Govennnent  when  occasion  may  arise  for  its  exercisCi 
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die  result  is  that  on  the  whole  a  very  efficient  supervision  is 
mtunUdned  as  to  the  public  safetj,  the  amount  ox  fares,  and 
the  general  discipline.    If  we  had  to  recommence  the  organiza* 
tion  of  our  nulways  there  is  little  doubt  but  we  should  not  now 
kntate  to  allow  to  the  State  a  very  large  share  in  their  con- 
ilniction,  and  to  the  executive  an  effective  control  over  their 
■saagement.    The  problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal  at 
tke  present  time  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  simple;  the 
verted  interests  which  have  grown  to  such  gigantic  height ; 
tke  enormous  capital  now  represented  by  railway  property ; 
the  ffreat  diversity  of  value  of  different  lines,  render  any 
pnctical  dealing  with  the  question  almost  impossible.     The 
Bore  limited  dimensions  of  the  Irish  railway  system,  and  the 
proximate   insolvency  of  a  large  portion  of  the  minor  Irish 
mes  afford,  however,  greater  facilities  for  tentative  arrange- 
nents  here  than  in  the  sister  kingdom.     Statesmen  have  more 
thin  once  already  applied  to  this  portion  of  the  empire  the 
■udm  of  "  Fiat  experimentum  in  carpore  vili,*  and  it  may  bo 
expected,  indeed,  I  may  say  hoped,  that  some  minister  mav 
he  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  consolidation  of  the  network 
of  each  railways  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  so  that  the  share- 
holders may  be  relieved,  on  equitable  terms,  from  the  dispro* 
porUonate  depression  to  which  their  property  is  now  exposed, 
ind  the  public  be  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  those  advan- 
tages  which   a   railway  system  under  normal  circumstances 
iboald  afford. 

A  question  which  is  suggested  in  the  programme,  to  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  our  Department,  is  as  follows: 
"Can  anything  be  done  to  develop  or  extend  the  Manufactures 
of  Ireland  ?  "  Need  we  ask  that  question  in  Belfast  ?  If  we 
wuh  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  extend  manufactures  in 
Ireland,  let  us  look  round ;  let  us  observe  the  results  of  skilful 
hhour,  of  sustained  energy,  of  capital  judiciously  applied, 
which  have  rendered  this  city  the  industrial  metropolis  of 
Ireland;  this  province,  the  type  of  a  prosperity  which  we 
nnst  all  hope  will  spread.  We  in  the  south  and  centre  of 
Ireland  arc  not  without  names  worthy  of  ranking  with  those 
which  have  rendered  Belfast  distinguished,  but  what  is  wanted, 
Uid  what  is  referred  to  in  the  question  as  placed  before  the 
Section,  is  to  extend  to  the  country  generally  that  active 
Jidostrial  spirit  which  has  here  in  the  north  borne  such  precious 
truit  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  we  look  to  any  forced  or 
Etcdtious  help  as  a  means  of  fostering  manufactures.  The  era  of 
boanties  and  protection  is  past — never  to  return.  No  artificial 
Ijoktcring  need  now  be  expected  or  desired  as  a  means  of 
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creating  or  ni|tpor6i)g  induatr^  where  the  natorsl 
oommerco  do  not  (•tout  iU  exUtence. 

This  <)UPKt!on,  wbicli  belong*  pcrhapa  more  iinccially  to 
Section  of  Trade  will  bo,  I  dniitjt  nut,  mitAbfjr  noticed 
Mr-  MulliuUand  in  hU  addrcu;  it  bos  been  already  diacnsi 
and  inturenting  papers  read  n;;^diDg  it  by  motabent  of  t 
Ai^sociaiion.  I  should  not  here  rt'.f«r  to  llic  subjoot  but  t 
the  strong  prraonnl  interest  which  I  have  always  takea  in 
induKlrial  progress  i>i  Ireland,  makes  nic  deatrouti  to  cxpi 
my  o|union^  u]>oii  one  aepcct  in  which  the  <jueetioo  may 
placed. 
'"  ■  "        "     (hat  owing  to  the    dcfidoi 

high  price — mimafactures 
ic  aiicceiivlul  in  Irelund — i 
inches  of  Indniitry,  cBpedii 
urgie  processes,  in  wbicb 
iroportion  of  the  tolnl  L*oel 
-  not  I>o  overcome.  Sucli  ca 
le  greater  number  of  indoatr 
forms  flo  smnll  nn  eleiDcnt 
ly  subordinulo  to  other  ^ar 
y  di^advanliige  to  this  couni 
I  markets,  rent  of  innd,  prcK 
country  may  have  the  bala: 
dispoec  of  (he  question  whet 

-_ —  Ireland  by  simply  announc 

that  coals  are,  eay  five  shillings  per  ton  dearer  on  thia  than 
the  other  eide  of  the  Channel.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  in  mi 
branches  of  trade,  and  actually  in  some  where  the  relative  c 
of  fuel  is  grealeat,  the  Continental  manufacturers,  work 
with  coal  which  costs  them  more  than  it  does  113,  comp 
Bucceasfully  with  their  British  rivals,  not  merely  in  neul 
markets,  but  in  the  very  centres  of  English  industry.  Th 
is,  therefore,  more  in  the  qnoetion  than  cheapness  of  fue 
there  is  skill,  there  is  the  educational  training,  which  teaci 
the  manufacturer  to  economize  fuel ;  to  get  the  great 
possible  benefit  at  the  least  possible  cost  from  his  materia 
to  inti'oducc  at  every  procesa  those  improvements  which  lu 
abridge  labour  and  avoid  loss.  The  great  exertions  made 
Continental  states  to  promote  the  education  of  the  indusb 
classes  in  all  those  sciencee  which  bear  practically  on  manufi 
tures  were  maile  the  subject  of  nmch  rijicnle  in  England.ni 
the  re?ulls  sliown  in  tlio' vai-lnn.  iiiifi-n;i(ii)n:d  exhibl 
1851  to  the  present  year,  had  forced  the  admission  t 
gencc,  sobriety,  cultivated  taste,  and  scientific  knov 
even  more  powerful  agencies  in  industrial  success 


It  is  very  genei 
of    coal — and    ita    uo 
any   extciuive   seal 
it  IS  true   that 
in   some   chcmit— 
coat  of   fuel   forms   n 
production,  that  dif&ci 
are,  however,  very  few. 
the   diflerential  cost   of 
the  total  outlay  ;  it  b  so 
in  which  there  is  no  nt' 
such  as  rate  of  wages,  nci 
of  taxes,  iu  many  of  whici 
in  il8  favour  ;  tliat  we  catii 
manufactures  can  succeed   1 
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somewhat  greater  cheapness  of  fuel,  by  which  England  had 
hitherto  expected  to  triumph.  In  Ireland  we  stand,  as  to 
manufacturing  capability,  somewhat  in  the  position  of  Germany 
and  France.  We  must  import — as  they  do  largely — coal  from 
the  neighbouring  island.  We  must,  if  we  desire  to  manufac- 
ture, counterbalance  that  source  of  expense  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  those  other  elements  of  cost  which  we  may  hope  to 
turn  in  our  favour.  That  manufactures  of  various  kinds 
affording  profitable  employment  to  thousands,  and  creating 
for  the  employers  princely  but  well-earned  fortunes,  can  be 
successfully  carried  on  in  Ireland,  where  skill  and  capital  are 
properly  directed,  need  no  words  to  prove  when  we  regard  the 
many  great  establishments,  true  temples  of  industry,  erected 
within  this  city.  What  is  required  to  render  those  blessings 
more  generally  diffused?  Tranquillity  and  education.  Weshomd 
provide  the  industrious  classes  with  that  intellectual  training 
which  will  enable  them  to  learn  and  to  apply  those  truths  of 
science  upon  which  all  success  in  industry  must  now  rest.  We 
should  secure  that  internal  and  domestic  peace  without  which 
the  transactions  of  conunerce  become  too  hazardous  and  too 
costly  to  be  carried  on.  AH  barriers  to  the  free  interchange  of 
commodities  and  to  the  friendly  intercourse  of  man  should  be 
removed.  Those  are  the  only  means  by  which,  at  the  present 
day,  the  healthy  development  of  manufactures  can  be  pro- 
moted ;  the  only  form  of  governmental  interference  which,  for 
such  an  object,  it  would  be  desirable  to  allow. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  all  the  questions  which 
have  been  proposed  for  discussion  by  my  Section,  viz.,  "  What 
legislative  or  other  measures  can  be  adopted  to  improve  the 
relations  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland,"  is  precisely  that 
which  is  most  embarrassing,  from  having  been  made  so  much 
the  subject  of  political  agitation,  and  its  inherent  difficulties 
complicated  by  the  exaggerations  and  inaccuracies  in  which 
politicians  of  all  parties  too  commonly  enshroud  the  subjects 
which  they  discuss.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  a  question 
of  such  grave  and  practical  importance  can  be  taken  up  by  an 
association  such  as  ours,  from  which  all  passion  is  removed ; 
in  which  personal  or  party  interests  can  have  no  place :  whose 
objects  can  only  be  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  those  social  laws  by  which  the  general  good  and 
happiness  of  the  people  can  be  best  secured.  Hence  we  may 
hope  that  from  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place,  or  may 
be  expected  to  arise,  upon  that  question  in  the  Section,  some 
light  may  be  derived  which  may  guide  us  through  the 
intricacies  of  its  details,  or  afford  us  some  general  principle  on 
which  a  solution  of  the  main  question  may  be  based.    Every 
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eonntry  in  Europe  hu  hvA.  or  hw,  l«  dcftl  with  «  i 
problem.    Eteh  oaaalOf  hu  luwl  iu  •(wcUl  cimitu-iuince! 


tD  political  condition  uid  ■oHal  cxw«Dcin  which  prerent 
solution  adopted  and  fooBd  fliii!cu«nil  in  thn  one  csfrr,  bi 
jnatly  applicable  or  necflMferilr  iulmnUfl;coa«  in  nnotber. 
thoae  examples  of  the  eatalili'luncnl  nf  gicannt  proprieton 
in  Pniseia  and  in  France,  whi4:h  am  very  frcr[u«>ntiy  qo( 
by  writerfl  and  speakers  in  lliin  connlry.  it  appcarH  to  be 
j^tten  that  in  the  former  ctue  a  \*A»\  political  proetrmtioi 
the  country  had  ocenmd  after  ibe  campai<^  of  Jens,  f 
which  the  nation  had  to  be  reiton.-d;  thai  the  racMSurv 
Stein  and  Hardenbeig  were  linlc  nn>r«  than  the  onfranoli 
ment  of  the  peasants  from  a  condition  of  feudal  ^crfdum, 
the  commotation  of  the  labour  nnd  nmdiicc  reut«  which  t 
had  prerioualy  paid  to  tiuir  feudal  lords  for  the  Awnorahr 
a  portion  of  the  lands  to  which  they  bad  prcviotuly  b 
attached  as  serf^  But  that  mearare  of  frwnlom  and  civilizat 
for  which  Prumia  is  indebted  to  iboee  tlliif^triotiH  fitftteemen. 
been  by  no  means  extended  to  all  thf  pm^incee  of  t 
kingdom,  and  the  burden  of  feiidalinn,  in  some  of  ita  n 
oppressive  and  debasing  characlcrtt,  btill  weighs  heavily 
parts  of  Eastern  Pmssia. 

In  regard  to  France  it  should  be  rci^allcctvd  also,  t)ist  {j 
present  that  country  enjoys  n  system  of  sinull  proprietorai 
which,  however  doubtful  its  economic  Bdvantage*  may  be 
some  respects,  has  certainly  <rivon  to  the  ngricultiiral  popi 
tion  a  ecx^inl  status,  and  a  sUniiUrd  of  inaterial  comfort  bi^ 
than  that  of  the  similar  clii.-scs  in  ihiis  or  in  tlie  sister  ki 
dom,  the  opportunity  for  the  cioatirm  pl  tlint  svatenij  fi 
the  utter  disruption  of  the  previous  state  of  sooieWm  the  n 
revolution  of  1 789  was  such  ns  in  the  history  of  tint  floMi 
or  of  Europe,  had  not  occnrrcd  before  and  may  notooeWMi 
Furtlit^r,  I  regard  it  as  nearly  certain,  that  with  the  haUli'l 
ideas  as  to  domestic  life  and  the  descent  of  ramertv  vli 
appear  engrained  in  the  mental  constituticm  at  all  wmm 
these  countries,  the  system  of  peasant  proprietonU^  al 
exists  in  France,  if  established  amongst  us  here,  wooM  wttll 
continue  in  force- 

Wc  hnve,  however,  in  considering  this  great  qvestioB,  tB'4 
with  a  complication  of  interests  in  this  country-  i;ir  frrcater  tl 
existed  in  France  or  Prussia,  where  the  reliilimis  of  noblo 
serf  were  direct  and  intelligible,  and  where  tlio  utter  br< 
down  of  feudalism,  by  the  moral  and  poKtieal  decay  of  nil  tl 
had  once  given  it  life  and  strength,  left  the  re  u  oust  rue  tion 
the  social  system  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  c-nfranchte 
classes  as  in  France,  or  rendered  the  be»rty  assistance  of  lk» 
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classes  indispensable  ae  was  the  case  in  Prussia.  The  political 
and  social  unity  of  the  nation  was^  however,  in  each  case  in- 
tact, and  its  preservation  was  in  both  cases  the  very  object  of 
those  profound  changes.  With  us  in  Ireland  on  the  contrary, 
a  succession  of  waves  of  conquest  passing  over  the  land,  and 
superimposing  at  each  period  a  layer  of  population,  necessarily 
dominant  by  the  nature  of  its  origin,  and  inevitably  resisted  by 
those  whom  they  had  displaced,  created  in  the  limited  area  of 
this  island  a  chronic  source  of  social  discord,  such  as  did  not 
exist  elsewhere  in  Europe.  From  this  we  are  yet  unhappily 
by  no  means  entirely  free ;  it  deserves,  and  I  trust  will  obtaiu, 
the  energetic  assistance  of  every  friend  of  civilization  to  efface 
those  prejudices  by  which  the  real  improvement  of  the  country 
has  been  so  much  kept  back. 

^  A  peculiarity  of  land  tenure  in  some  portions  of  this  pro- 
vince, the  so-called  Tenant-right  of  Ulster,  has  been  frequently 
appealed  to  as  the  basis  and  orimn  of  the  great  prosperity  and 
contentment  of  the  a^cultural  population  here,  and  as  the 
model  of  what  should  be  introduced  ffenerally  in  Ireland.  This 
custom  appears  to  have  arisen  simply  as  the  condition  upon 
which  the  new  settlers  were  induced  to  fix  themselves  upon 
the  land,  and  to  hold  as  co-proprietors  with  their  leaders,  a 
position  rather  as  military  colonists  than  as  an  agricultural 
population.  Property  once  established  in  such  form  may  be 
of  course  transmitted  and  devised,  when  recognized  by  law, 
and  the  original  right  may  be  preserved,  out  it  is  still 
an  interest  derived  from  the  nature  of  conquest  and  settle- 
ment, and  cannot  be  reproduced  elsewhere,  no  matter  under 
what  changes  of  name,  except  by  substantiallv  reproducing 
the  similar  circumstances  of  confiscating  wholly  or  in  part 
the  proprietary  rights  of  the  existing  holders.  It  is  difi&cult 
to  assert  that  no  circumstances  could  arise  such  as  would  neces- 
sitate, and  therefore  justify  such  a  measure,  but  under  such 
circumstances  as  now  exist  or  are  likely  to  exist  in  this 
country,  the  solution  of  this  grave  question  must  be  sought  in 
ways  more  consonant  to  the  ideas  and  the  manners  of  the 
present  age. 

I  refer  to  this  historical  aspect  of  the  nature  of  land  tenure 
in  our  own  and  in  foreign  lands,  not  as  deducing  therefrom  any 
conclusion  of  my  own,  or  attempting  to  influence  in  any  degree 
the  tone  which  may  be  taken  m  the  discussions ;  but  to  in- 
dicate some  of  the  difficulties  which  at  once  arise  when  we 
f)roceed  to  consider  the  analogies  afforded  by  the  tenure  of 
and  abroad  and  even  among  ourselves.  If  I  were  to  venture 
to  express  an  opinion  on  this  momentous  question,  from  such 
study  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  its  position  in  other  plfiCieB^ 
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Mid  ntcli  espericiicc  aa  I  bare  hud  of  \tt  condition  i 
would  ntggtBt  tliat  wc  sliouM  appl;  to  the  owacnitiip  u 
occuiwncy  of  land  tbo  eamc  priudplee  of  perfect  freedom 
conlmct  and  of  cxcliangc,  wluch  have  l>ecii  uow  succesafol 
nnpliecl  to  the  tmasfcr  and  ponoanoo  of  alt  other  deecriptioi 
01  properly. 

1   regard,  06  tlio  Houndeit  basit  for  aocbl   Iiapfunoas  ai 
nalioniS  etabi^ty,   the    exintcnce    of    a    numcroua    chas 
yeoman  nroprictor«  in  perpetuity  of  propcrtkf!  of    modera 
fcizc,  and  I  regard  aa  a  aerious  injury  to  the  Suae    that  ntp 
diaappcamnce  of  Btnall  estates  r'---'- '•■' —  -' • 


extent   by  tbe 
fiituilies  of  Ta«t 
conaider  tbat  ev<„ 
of  a  class  of  yt 
when  formed,  i 
would  be  found  uv^ 
mievivn  and  of  tran 
certainly,   tliougb   pern, 
legitimately  be  required 
plcte  individual  liberty 
thoec  social  and  economi. 
the  law  of  compulsory  di 
A    great    deal    of    tl 
this    question   have   arie^ 
to   its    real   essence ;    from 


which  now  take*  itlacc  to  vtv 
.  tlic  band«  of  a  few  grc 
ided  property,  but  I  do  n 
great  a  Wneitt  as  the  creati< 
re,  or  to  preaerre  such  a  da 
meana  dtould  bo  ndopted 
^itli  perfect  freedom  oi  trai 
tural  progress  of  society  woo 
ffly,  produce  all  that  ahou 
It  uny  jnterrerence  with  cot 
ithout  being  accompaDied  1 
)ack0  which  have  followed  < 
rf  landed  property  ia  France. 
bar  raiments  which  eurroui 
m  matters  entirely  extriiu 
Lue  relics  of  feudalism  whi< 
aro  80  engrained  into  our  social  habits,  even  whe 
they  have  entirely  disappeared  from  our  laws :  from  tl 
ideas  of  social  rank  and  political  iufliieucc,  which  are  et 
associated  with  the  posaesmon  of  landed  property,  even  wh( 
that  ownership  may  be  nominal,  and  when  tlie  wielder 
territorial  power  may  be  in  intellect,  in  worth,  and  even  in  pri 
pci'ty  tbe  inferior  of  many  over  whom  ho  affects  to  ml 
This  abnormal  form  of  sentiment  is,  however,  rapidly  paeaiu 
away,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  with  the  spread  or  moi 
correct  informatioQ,  mth  improved  social  arrangements,  an 
with  the  calmer  and  more  logical  consideration  which  matte: 
of  public  interest  are  in  future  likely  to  receive,  even  thi 
vexed  tiuestion  may  shortly  receive  a  settlement,  and  hot 
landlord  and  tenant  will  ultimately  find  their  greatest  advac 
tage  in  mutual  good  feeling  and  support.  ^\  hen  it  ia  fuH 
understood  that  all  civilized  society  in  based  upon  the.  ^ 
ciprocity  of  rights  and  duties ;  that  tbe  propcrt; 
humblest  worker  in  the  products  of  his  toll  is  equal 
and  inviolable  with  the  hereditary  rights  or  the  aoc 
treasures  of  the  greatest  in  rank  or  wealth;  that  u^ 
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irotecting  segis  of  public  law,  the  weakest  is  safe  from  injury 
rr  injustice,  then  those  barriers  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
rlnch  have  for  so  long  obstructed  the  normal  relations  of  land- 
0rd  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  will  of  themselves  fall  down,  and 
h  true  interests  of  both  dasses  will  be  found  in  friendly  inter- 
ioorse,  fair  business  contracts,  and  co-operation  for  the  general 

I  have  thus  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the  leading  questions, 
ifaich  either  have  occupied  or  may  be  expected  to  occupy  our 
Jeetion  during  this  meeting,  and  although  I  have,  perhaps, 
wenpied  more  time  than  was  allotted  to  me  in  the  day's 
nangements,  my  references  to  each  subject  have  been  still 
neoesMrily  incomplete.  If,  however,  I  have  been  able  to  pre- 
leat  a  sufficient  sample  of  die  subjects  which  come  before  us,  it 
iifly  I  am  sure,  be  admitted  that  the  business  of  our  Section  is 
not  devoid  of  interest  or  destitute  of  importance,  and  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  exist  upon  any  question  under  dis- 
eoBflion,  of  this  you  may  at  least  feel  sure,  that  no  spirit  will 
ttamate  our  debates  or  influence  our  conclusions,  but  an 
iiudety  to  arrive  at  truth,  to  dissipate  prejudice,  and  to  promote 
the  welbre  of  the  people. 
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ON  TBADE. 


IT  becomes  my  duty  to  address  you  on  the  subjects  oon^M"  ] 
bended  in  the  last  of  those  Sections  into  which  the  buBineu 
of  the  Association  is  divided — that  of  Trade;  and  it  is  i 
peculiar  pleasure  to  represent  a  department  so  comprehennTe 
and  so  important  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  the  town  that,  of  all  others  in  Ireland,  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  special  topics  to  be  discussed.  If^  indeed,  it 
were  necessary  to  prove  the  social  benefits  arising  from  com- 
mercial cnterprize  and  manufacturing  industry,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  find  a  more  effective  illustration  than  the  com* 
parison  of  this  town  in  which  we  are  assembled,  as  we  see  it 
to-day,  and  as  it  was  even  within  the  recollection  of  many 
who  are  here  present.  A  still  more  striking  contrast  no  doobt 
exists  between  the  Belfast  of  to-day,  overflowing  with  life  and 
energy,  and  those  districts  of  Ireland  whose  lethargy  his 
never  been  awakened  by  the  stimulus  of  a  successful  trade. 

Many  persons  will  perliaps  ask — "  What  has  *  Trade'  to  do 
with  Social  Science  ?  "  and  certainly  the  connection  is  not  so 
obvious  as  it  is  in  the  other  departments.  But  let  us  considtf 
what  that  society  is,  the  laws  of  whose  development  and  die 
conditions  of  whose  perfection  it  is  the  object  oi  this  Asaocift- 
tion  scientifically  to  investigate. 

The  social  instinct  is  strong  in  man ;  and  the  earliest 
traces  of  his  existence  on  the  earth  show  a  tendency  to 
form  communities.  But  in  those  early  stages  the  progress 
of  civilization  was    slow  indeed.      Ages  were    required  to 
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:  uutrumenU  of  stone  by  those  of  bronze,  and 
I  by  iron ;  or  to  substitute  for  the  precarious 
I  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  wild  anunale,  thu 
on  of  flocks  and  herds,  the  plantiag  of  fruit 
,  and  the  tillage  of  the  ground.  It  is  only  within 
^^^j  hiftvric  period  that  wo  find  the  great  principle  of  the 
"diTteion  of  labour"  leading  to  a  more  rapid  rate  of  progreea. 
Dy  increasing  the  ekitl  of  the  producer  and  the  uinount  erf  the 
produce,  it  made  accumulation  possible,  and  gave  leisure  for 
other  occupationa  among  thoee  who  gradually  became  ])os- 
Kted  of  the  accumulated  capital.  It  also  at  once  introduced 
Um  n«cea?ity  for  "  exchange  "  with  the  nroductiona  of  oUiers ; 
ami  the  necessity  of  exchange,  by  giving  a  mutual  interest, 
became  a  bond  of  union  between  tbose  among  whom  it  existed. 
Men  so  bound  together  by  these  or  other  motives  form  a. 
"locicty,"  and  this  prodnction — exchange  and  distribution — 
are  oom  pre  bended  under  the  title  of  this  section — Trade. 
I)  (iicn  the  deTclopment  of  trade  be  so  inseparably  connected 
witli  eocial  progress,  wherein  does  "social  science  "  dift'er  from 
"nolitical  economy,"  which  is  supposed  specially  to  relate  to 
tha  very  subject  'i  It  h  not,  of  course,  possible  to  draw  a 
pnitirc  line  of  deinarcalion,  and  to  say,  here  political  economy 
(odt,  and  there  social  science  begins  its  proper  functions. 
Hoi  a  broad  and  intelligible  distinction  will  be  suggested  by 
the  c<H»tderation  that  the  functions  of  political  economy  are 
limited  lo  the  acicutific  investigation  of  the  taws  which  govern 
tlicnere  material  prodnction  and  distribution  of  wealtli.  In 
ndh  analysis  tho  human  element — the  man  producing  or 
Aitributtng-^^ppears  but  as  an  abstract  sign,  and  the  result 
ii not  milccted  by  the  moral  conditions  of  nis  humanity.  Is 
lUi  tiieo  an  objection  against  the  utility  of  the  science  or  the 
Inithfoinms  lA  the  result  ?  Clearly  not.  For  in  no  other 
MBOcr  could  the  problems  that  come  within  its  proper  scope 
le  ulved.  Those  who  deciy  political  economy  on  such  a 
(trmuid,  and  denounce  its  professors  as  soi'did  and  unfeeling, 
ibow  that  they  do  not  understand  the  conditions  of  abstract 
(wuooiag.  Ihej'  might  with  equal  justice  object  to  geometry 
tkst  in  ito  investigations  into  the  relations  of  form  and  bulk, 
all  conndcnitions  of  the  quality  of  the  matter  measured  were 
MRitied,  and  that  a  conclusion  must  be  erroneous  which 
Aom  tK>  variation  whctJicr  the  sub^tauce  within  the  geometri- 
eti  linos  be  gold  or  clay  \ 

Ptdilical  fcconomy  deals  with  the  relations  of  values — prices, 
imfo.  rent,  and  wages.  These  relations  are  governed,  as  all 
(lioh  things,  when  examined,  prove  to  be  governed,  by  fiied 
tmehsiigmg  IttWfi ;  and  the  investtgattion  of  these  laws  \a  oue  of 
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the  most  important  pursuits  to  which  the  human  mind  can  be 
directed.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  politiad 
economy  is  not  only  essential  to  the  legislator  or  the  statesmaoi 
but  it  ought  to  be  mcluded  in  every  course  of  education.  Its 
axioms  and  conclusions  represent  as  far  as  they  go  absolute 
truth  ;  but  there  are  other  truths^  not  contradictory  but  cot* 
relative.  Man  has  other  functions  than  to  produce  oraccoma* 
late  wealth.  He  has  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature  as  well 
as  a  physical  frame,  and  the  happiness  as  well  as  the  prosperity 
of  any  community  demand  that  all  its  members  shall  live  and 
work,  in  conditions  as  far  as  possible  favourable  to  their  monl 
and  intellectual  and  physical  health.  The  discovery  of  then 
conditions,  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded^  and  rf 
the  means  hj  which  they  can  be  developed  and  secured,  sufl^ 
gesta  the  various  problems  which  it  is  the  province  of  ''  Socnl 
Science  "  to  solve.  Their  solution  will  supply  us  with  a  seriei 
of  truths  complimentary  to  those  deducecl  by  the  politlcil  ' 
economist,  and,  like  all  truth,  harmonizing  with  them.  | 

The  great  pioneer  in  the  discovery  and  arrangement  of  tiie 
principles  of  political  economy,  called  his  work  ^*  An  Inquiiy 
into  the  Nature  and  the  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations."  Usiog 
the  word  in  its  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  sense,  a  si- 
milar compendium  of  the  laws  of  Social  Science  might  appzo- 
priately  be  called  ^'  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  the  Cauei 
of  the  Health  of  Nations."  Society  for  its  most  perfect  dere- 
lopment  requires  that  its  members  shall  have  a  healthy  mindia 
a  healthy  body,  and  the  more  perfect  becomes  the  moral  natore 
and  the  intelligence  of  its  members,  under  the  joint  influence 
of  religion  and  education,  and  their  physical  health  from  doe  ■ 
attention  to  sanitary  laws,  the  greater  also  will  be  their  advance- 
ment in  material  wealth.  Such  material  wealth  will  again, 
in  its  turn,  under  such  conditions  of  trained  intelligence  and 
moral  self-control  in  the  producers,  react  upon  and  farther 
develop  these  aids  to  its  own  increase,  and  thus  the  moral  and 
material  progress,  the  health  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  wSi 
advance  with  equal  step. 

To  promote  this  result,  so  important,  and  unfortunatelf 
so  much  needed,  is  the  object  of  this  Association;  ami 
hence  in  the  department  over  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  preside,  are  we  brought  continually  into  contact 
with  the  sister  science  of  political  economy.  The  conditioBB 
and  relations  of  all  human  societies  are  in  fact  inseparable  from 
the  questions  that  relate  to  their  manufacturing  and  comm^ 
cial  industry,  and  this  department  has  been  appropriately 
included  among  the  divisions  of  Social  Science. 

The  first  steps  in  all  such  systematic  inquiry  are,  of  ooureej 
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the  observation  of  facts^  the  collection  of  statistics^  and  the 
deductions  from  these  of  the  principles  or  laws,  the  discovery 
and  classification  of  which  can  alone  raise  any  subject  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science.  The  advantages  attending  such  inquiry 
are  too  obvious  to  require  mention.  Not  only  does  it  lead  to 
the  solution  of  questions  that  are  difficult,  but  it  enlightens 
public  opinion,  and  thus  {)repares  the  way  for  carrying  out  the 
results  into  actual  practice.  The  annual  meetings  of  this 
Association  also  afford  the  advantage  of  giving  a  field  for  the 
fair  and  reasonable  discussion  of  such  subjects,  where  all 
classes  can  assemble  on  a  common  ground — on  a  ground  where 
every  profession,  pursuit,  and  interest  is  represented;  where 
each  varied  quality  of  mind  and  habit  of  thought  contributes 
from  its  own  point  of  view ;  where  the  theories  of  the  philoso- 
pher can  be  tested  by  the  practical  experience  of  the  worker; 
and  where — last  but  not  least — mutual  prejudice,  often  the 
result  of  mutual  ignorance,  is  removed  by  the  free  and  genial 
intercourse  of  classes,  whose  sympathetic  union  must  be  the 
foundation  of  all  Social  Science. 

I  have  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  be  hoped 
for  from  the  labours  of  the  Association  is  the  enlightenment  of 
public  opinion  upon  social  questions.  To  a  great  extent  the 
evils  discovered  and  the  remedies  proposed  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  direct  legislation.  Intemperance  and  improvidence, 
the  fruitful  sources  of  so  much  social  misery,  can  only  be 
combated  by  the  voluntary  effi)rt  of  the  individual  man.  But 
even  where  direct  legislation  is  required — as  in  cases  of  a 
system  of  national  education  or  of  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  towns — legislative  action  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.     A  couplet  is  often  quoted: — 

*'How  small  of  all  the  ills  mankind  endure, 
The  part  that  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure." 

But  although  there  is  some  truth  in  this,  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  It  is  true  that  happiness  is  more  the  result  of  personal 
qualities  than  of  outward  conditions;  that  mthout  an  inward 
moral  balance,  no  outward  condition  will  produce  happiness. 
But  is  it  not  true  that  outward  conditions  are  of  the  very  first 
importance,  not  only  as  directly  supplying  most  of  the  ^^lls 
mankind  endure"  but  as  themselves  powerfully  influencing 
the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  person  they  surround? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  these  outward  conditions  are  most  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  legislation  ?  For 
instance,  a  general  system  of  education  can,  as  I  have  said, 
only  be  secured  by  law;  and  who  can  limit  the  extent  to  which 
individual  character  may  be  influenced  by  a  judicious  educa- 
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lion  ?    How  can  we  estimate  the  difference  in  material  circmn- 
stances  tliat  may  be  caused  by  the  increased  valae  given  to  a 
man's  labour  by  education  ?     Again,  the  necessary  conditioni 
of  health  in  towns  can  only  be  attained  by  legislation.    Yet 
how  immeasurable  the  amount  of  sorrow  and  suffering  that 
daily  springs  from  the  disease  and  death  caused  by  the  neglect 
of  these  laws.     The  pangs  caused  by  premature  bereayement 
are  among  the  keenest  that  mankind  haye  to  endure,  umI 
among  the  working  classes  they  are,  in  such  cases,  too  oftea 
also  accompanied  by  the  privations  of  consequent  poverty.    A 
poverty  that  probably  transmits  its  effects  in  the  deteriorttioi  • 
of  subsequent  generations^  and  that  certainly  entails  a  gretter 
ultimate  expense  upon  society  than  would  have  at  first  sufficed 
to  remove  the  causes  from  which  it  sprang.     The  intereHi 
comprehended  in  this  special  section  of  the  Association  in    , 
perliaps  the  least  dependent  for  their  prosperity  upon  direct    ! 
legislation.     Fixed  laws,  whose  basis  lies  deep  in  tne  epringi 
of  human  motive,  control  the  movements  of   that  compla 
macliinc — a  Nation's  Tmde — and  secure  its  equilibrium. 

The  i*ccent  wonderful  expansion  of  trade  in  this  United 
Kingdom,  where  it  has  doubled  itself  in  about  twelve  yean, 
has  been  the  result,  not  of  the  enactment,  but  of  the  repeal  of 
laws.  Trade  will  reach  its  most  perfect  development  from 
tlie  complete  freedom  of  individual  effort,  and  the  relations  of 
demand  and  supply;  ])rices  and  profits  will  adjust  themsdveSi 
But  to  provide  a  fair  field  for  the  action  of  this  free  effort,  • 
few  points  of  common  interest  must  be  agreed  upon,  and,  ai 
"  Laws,"  be  declared  and  enforced  by  the  State.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are :  The  national  currency ;  questions  con- 
nected with  internal  communication  ;  enforcement  of  contracti; 
recovery  of  debt ;  and  the  taxation  of  the  country.  If  we  add 
the  protection  of  those  employed  in  trade  who  are  not  in  a 

1)Osition  to  protect  themselves,  such  as  children,  or  sailons  on 
ong  voyages,  it  is  really  ditHcult  to  suggest  other  pointi 
connected  with  trade  upon  which  the  interference  of  the  State 
would  not  be  productive  of  more  injury  than  benefit. 

But  that  all  the  other  questions  connected  with  the  prodne* 
tion  and  exchange  of  a  nation's  wealth  may  be  left  with  safelT 
to  the  freedom  of  individual  action,  it  is  nccessaiy  that  it 
should  be  intelligent  action.  And  the  formation  and  cultiva* 
tion  of  this  intelligence  among  the  people  are  perhaps  the  moet 
important  requisites  for  national  progress  and  prosperity. 
They  are  indeed  at  the  present  moment  of  unusual  importance 
as  a  large  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  will  now  find  them- 
selves suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  in  possession  of  a 
share  of  political  power.       Hitherto  ignorant  or  erroneona 
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views,  even  upon  the  questions  most  essential  to  their  own 
social  welfare,  have  had  but  a  limited  range  of  injurious  action. 
But  were  it  possible  to  believe  that  they  might  in  the  future 
seek  a  more  substantial  form,  and  become  embodied  in  impe- 
rial legislation,  the  very  foundations  of  our  commercial,  if  not 
National,  prosperity  might  be  destroyed.  To  trace  out  and  to 
eradicate  such  errors ;  to  disseminate  in  their  stead  sound 
truths ;  to  replace  ignorance  by  useful  knowledge ;  and  pre- 
judice by  a  lively  social  sympathy,  are  our  objects.  Can  any 
be  more  worthy? 

In  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  ^'  Trade,"  I  might 
either  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  past  history  and 
present  position  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  I 
might  select  some  question  connected  with  trade,  and  enter 
into  it  minutely.  But  the  facts  and  figures  illustrative  of  the 
former  are  now  so  often  repeated  that  they  are  familiar  to 
everyone  who  reads  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and  an 
investigation  of  any  commercial  question  in  detail  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  a  special  paper  in  its  own  Section. 

I  prefer,  therefore,  to  glance  briefly  at  a  few  subjects  that 
are  felt  to  be  of  general  commercial  interest,  and  as  these  have 
been  already  considered  in  the  Section,  both  at  this  meeting 
and  previously,  I  will,  as  far  as  possible,  confine  myself  to 
conclusions  and  avoid  detail. 

Of  these  questions  there  is  none  of  more  vital  importance  than 
*'  The  Currency."  Neither  is  there  any  respecting  which  so  many 
fallacies  are  still  floating  in  the  popular  mind.  It  is  therefore 
especially  desirable  that  the  facts  and  arguments  connected 
with  it  should  be  popularized  by  such  an  Association  as  this. 
The  subject  of  the  currency  has  been  discussed  at  our  present 
meeting  and  at  that  of  last  year  in  Manchester,  and,  as  usual, 
the  discussions  elicited  the  most  discordant  views.  Yet  the 
principles  to  be  considered  as  fundamental  appear  simple,  and 
we  have  for  a  guide  the  experience  of  the  practical  working  of 
different  systems. 

Any  person  who  contracts  a  debt  comes  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  money,  and  he  can  only  fulfil  that  obligation 
if  he  have  money  himself,  or  if  he  can  procure  it  from  some 
one  else  who  has  it.  A  bill  or  a  note  may  have  the  effect 
of  postponing  the  payment  of  the  debtor,  while  at  the  same  time 
enabling  the  creditor  to  anticipate  the  effect  of  payment.  But 
the  creditor  can  only  realise  in  the  present  by  the  possession  of 
a  bill  or  note  the  effect  of  a  payment  that  is  still  future  by  finding 
some  one  who  has  loanable  capital  at  command.  When  trade 
is  in  a  natural  and  healthy  condition,  the  supply  of  this  floating 
uninvested  capital  is  usually  equal  to  the  demand,  and  in  such 
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case  the  interest  given  for  loans  is  at  its^normal  rate.  But  ifiiieoi 
from  whatever  cause,  a  period  of  speculation  and  excitement 
with  inflated  prices^  has  led  to  a  general  extension  of  transao* 
tions,  there  is  necessarily  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  indebted- 
ness. When  this  indebtedness  has  to  be  liquidated,  it  is  found 
that  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  supply  of 
unemployed  capital.  In  fact,  the  supply  of  it  is  in  sucn  cmci 
generally  not  really  greater,  but  it  is  smaller ;  for  many  of 
Uiosc  whose  tastes  or  habits  formerly  led  them  to  prefer  the 
small  but  sure  return  from  interest  to  the  risks  of  speculatioii 
may  have  been  induced  by  the  contagion  of  Ruch  excitement^ 
and  the  example  of  large  gains,  to  withdraw  their  capital  froii 
its  accustomed  employment,  and  to  embark  it  in  the  ventoni 
of  the  day.  The  demand  for  loans  having  increased,  and  the 
supply  to  meet  it  having  diminished,  what  can  prevent  a  dtih  j 
gressivc  advance  in  the  rates  of  interest  demanded  by  hddea 
and  offered  by  borrowers  ?  Such  an  advance  in  the  rate  of 
interest  is  simply  an  indication  that  enterprise  and  specuhtiaB 
have  exceeded  the  limits  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass  with 
safety.  When  trade  is  in  its  normal  state  a  high  rate  of  intenit 
will  gradually  limit  consumption,  reduce  prices,  check  specnk- 
tion,  and  thus  in  time  restore  the  balance.  But  in  periodi 
such  as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded,  these  influences  Ion 
their  power,  the  warning  is  unheeded,  until  at  last  the  amoimt 
of  debt  so  far  exceeds  the  amount  of  available  loanable  capital 
that  a  money  crisis  or  panic  ensues.  When  financial  prennn 
is  felt,  and  what  is  called  the  **  tightness  of  the  money  market" 
begins  to  produce  inconvenience,  there  is  an  immediate  aj 
that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  Bank  Act,  and  while  the  strin- 
gency lasts  there  is  a  clamour  for  its  repeal  Each  individml 
debtor  is  conscious  that  the  necessary  relief  would  be  brou{^ 
to  himself  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bank  notes  were  pUoed 
within  his  reach,  and  ho  assumes  that  what  would  relieve 
individuals  would  be  effective  to  the  nation  at  large ;  bat  the 
cfTect  of  an  over-issue  of  bank  notes  would  be  to  the  natJM 
precisely  the  reverse  of  its  effect  to  the  individual.  It  would 
depreciate  the  entire  currency— gold  as  well  as  paper,  keqi 
up  the  prices  of  other  commodities  artificially,  increase  impo^ 
tation,  lead  to  a  drain  of  gold,  and  we  should  be  founds 
when  the  inevitable  '^  crisis  "  had  at  last  reached  us,  with  t 
greater  debt,  and  with  reduced  resources  for  its  payment 
The  truth  is,  that  where  trade  is  international  as  well  u 
domestic,  '^  money  "  must  have  a  real,  an  intrinsic,  an  inter- 
national value.  It  must  be  not  only  the  measure  of  the  vihe 
of  other  commodities,  and  the  medium  of  their  payment,  bat 
absolutely  their  equivalent.     Gold  and  silver  alone  combine 
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all  the  necessary  conditions,  and  the  fluctuations  in  their  value, 
acting  upon  the  exchanges,  become  the  means  of  keeping  up  a 
proper^  balance  in  the  trade  of  the  world.  Bank  notes  are 
not  money  in  this  sense — they  are  representatives  of  money — 
and  when  their  issue  is  permitted  by  the  State  to  circulate  as 
money,  it  ought  to  be  only  under  such  regulations  as  to  ensure 
that  it  shall  expand  and  contract  in  exact  sympathy  with  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  bullion  it  represents.  This  is  what  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844  professes  to  do,  and  it  is  not  pretended 
that  in  this  respect  it  has  proved  a  failure.  It  has  secured  the 
immediate  convertibility  of  the  bank  note,  and  has  preserved 
its  value  beyond  suspicion. 

But  it  is  urged,  by  imposing  an  inflexible  limit  beyond 
which     further   issue    is    impossible,   that    which    ought    to 
be   "  pressure "  becomes   "  panic "   when  it  is  evident  that 
an   approach    to  this  limit   is    imminent,  and  when,  under 
the    necessities    of   such  a  crisis,  the  Act    has    been   sus- 
pended, the  relief  is  immediate  and  the  panic  at  once  sub- 
sides.    In  my  opinion  no  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  its 
usefulness  and  efficiency.     At  a  time  when  every  otner  instru- 
ment of  credit  has  lost  its  value,  the  bank  note  alone  is  con- 
sidered safe.     A  reserve  of  gold  has  by  the  action  of  the  Act 
been  preserved,  that  not  only  forbids  every  doubt  as  to  the 
immediate  convertibility  of  the  notes  usually  in  circulation, 
but  is  felt  to  be  an  adequate  basis  for  the  increased  issue  that 
is  momentarily  absorbed  by  the  fever  of  panic.     This  reserve 
is  therefore  available  at  the  critical  moment,  and  hitherto  it 
has  proved  sufficient  to  meet  the  difficulty  until   the  sure 
reaction  has  brought  its  natural  cure.     But,  if  the  arguments 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Bank  Act  mean  anything,  they  mean 
that  a  course  of  action  ought  to  have  been  pursued,  under 
which  the  reserve  would  have  disappeared  long  before  the 
climax  of  the  crisis.     Were  the  Act  of  1844  repealed,  the 
Bank  directors  would  either  continue  to  act  upon  the  principles 
it  had  dictated,  or  they  would  not.     Were  they  to  continue  to 
act  upon  them,  no  result  would  follow  the  repeal.    But,  of 
course,  it  is  assumed  that  they  would  not  so  continue,  and 
that,  if  free  to  issue  notes  at  discretion,  they  would  disregard 
the  warning  afforded  by  an  early  drain  of  bullion,  and   not 
raise  the  rate  of  interest.     Supi)Ose  that  the  Bank  directors 
had  adopted  this  course  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  when  we  had 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  financial  pressure  that  continued 
with  but  slight  intermissions  until  its  culmination  on  the  11th 
of  May,  1866.     Let  us  suppose  that  they  had  not  then  raised 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  tliat  the  inflation  of  prices  had  con- 
tinued, a  still  larger  exportation  of  gold  would  have  been 
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required  to  rcdtore  the  balance  of  the  exchanges,  and  the 
epring  of  1866  (if  tlio  explosion  could  have  been  so  long 
deferred)  would  have  found  us  with  a  larger  amount  of  debt 
and  a  smaller  supply  of  gold ;  while  the  circulation  of  bank 
notes  having  been  already  ex])anded  to  an  extent  beyond  what 
the  gold  on  which  it  was  based  could  bear,  there  would  have 
existed  no  force  in  reserve  on  which  to  depend  for  allaying 
the  intensity  of  the  panic.  The  Act  of  1844,  by  securing  the 
immediate  convertibility  of  the  bank  note,  protects  us  from 
currency  panics ;  but  it  docs  not  afford — nor  could  any  possible 
Act  of  JParliament  affonl — protection  against  the  certain  effecti 
of  the  abuse  of  credit,  of  over-trading,  and  of  imprudent  speoi- 
lation. 

It  is  a  common  assertion  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  trade  of  the  country  having  more  than  doubled  since  1844| 
a  larger  circulation    is   now   required  than  was   then  found 
adequate,    lint  the  facts  do  not  confirm  this  assumption.    The 
improvements  in  banking,  and  the  extension  of  tlie  facilitiei   ' 
it  affords,  have  been  so  great  that  the  increased  transaction!  \ 
are  actually  conducted  with  a  smaller  amount  of  currency.   ^ 
The  total  amount  of  bank  notes  of  all  kinds  in  the  hands  of  the    ' 
public    in    England    was,    in    January,    1845,    rather  over 
27,000,000   sterling;    and    in   January,    1865,    rather  under 
27,O(K),O00. 

Jtut  if  the  extension  of  commerce  does  not  require  i 
larger  amount  of  currency,  it  does  for  its  safety  demand 
a  larger  reserve.  Tlie  system  of  joint-stock  banking  hia 
reached  an  importance  that,  in  18-14,  could  not  have 
been  foreseen.  The  high  rates  given  for  deposits  have 
proved  BO  attractive  that  the  amount  deposited  at  call, 
or  short  notice,  in  the  London  joint-stock  banks  alone,  now 
amounts  to  about  £100,000,000.  Opposite  this  immenae 
liability  they  of  course  keep  a  certain  proportion  of  cash  in 
reserve  ;  but,  as  high  rates  for  deposits  reduce  the  margin  for 
profits,  this  proportion  of  reserve  to  liability  is  as  small  u 
possible  to  be  comi)atible  with  safety.  For  the  sake  of  safety 
and  convenience,  tliis  reserve  of  cash  is  not  held  in  their  own 
safes — it  is  deposited  in  the  Dank  of  England.  ]}ut  the  Bank 
of  England  takes  no  note  of  the  special  features  that  distin- 
guish these  from  otlier  deposits,  and  it  ])roceeds  to  do  with 
them  what  the  bankers  who  lodged  them  felt  could  not  be  done 
with  safety — it  uses  them  for  the  discount  of  mercantile  papefi 
or  it  includes  them  with  its  own  reserve.  Now,  the  sama 
money  cannot  be  a  reserve  for  the  joint-stock  banks  and  a 
reserve  for  tjic  Bank  of  England  also.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  rcsene 
for  the  Bank  of   England,  and  it  ought  not  to  appear  U 
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I  iu  their  weekly  statement;),  but  Le  ootud  iis  "  ciwli  iiulJ  lui 
icoimt  of  Iiankere."  Iq  May,  1866,  the  total  reserve  aliown 
a  tlioctti  f  UtcmeQts  «eemet]  at  first  sight  In  be  not  unantidfuo- 
',  but  it  waa  la  reality  less  than  the  balance  held  ou  account 
iher  bankers,  so  that  at  that  time  the  Bank  of  England  liad 
'Merve  of  ita  own  whatever.  If  it  be  found  ailviaablo  to 
.i  the  Act  of  1844,  any  alteralioji  oui^ht,  in  my  opinion, 
B  made  In  the  direction  I  Iiave  indicateil.  A  tjlause  might, 
lesame  time,  be  added  with  adviiutage,  givinir  tlie  Cxurern- 
\  power  to  authorisQ  the  extoneiou  oi  the  issues  upon 
emergencies.  The  euspousioii  of  the  Act  will  he,  in 
a  oi  panic,  henceforth  inevitable,  and  it  will  bo  calculated 
L  ao  toat  the  original  objectioua  to  a  recognition  of  tlie 
mility  of  an  extended  issue  no  longer  ex^ist.  But  it  is  a 
py  mode  of  clfeoting  the  result,  s.nd  it  produces  distrust  in 
gn  countries,  where  it  is  not  understood. 
lave  not  thought  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  orgumeate  in 
X  of  an  inconvertible  jjapcr  currency,  for  few  are  found  to 
fefend  an  issue  that  would  be  avowedly  inconvertible.  We  see 
io  the  recent  history  and  present  position  of  the  commerce  of  the 
\ Cnilcd  States  a.  striking  example  of  the  cfTeots  of  such  a 
^faency.  When  deprived  of  the  healthy  check  provuled  by 
^Kcoodttion  of  convertibility,  it  w:is  certain  to  become 
^■Btdant.  There  have  been  in  tliat  country  all  the  symptoms 
^K  fictitious  prosperity —the  feeling  of  a  universal  increaeo 
^Health.  Tliii  apparent  increase  in  the  value  of  all  pro- 
^^b  from  the  inflation  of  prices  was  so  deceptive  that  it 
^Hed  a  loading  statesman  so  far  as  to  make  him  declare  pub- 
^K  that  tlic  war  had  not  only  enriched  the  nation,  but  had 
^Kd  to  tlie  wealth  of  every  individual  In  it !  Such  pleasant 
^Hdcltuivo  drcamu  have  in  time  to  yield  to  a  rude  reality. 
^KartiSciul  level  of  prices  stimulated  importations,  but  it 
^noycd  ihcir  export  trade,  aud  »  heavy  balance,  due  to 
^K{n  cuuntric^,  accumulated  against  them-  To  pay  this, 
^Enoncy  by  which  they  had  moasured  values  wa»  found 
Hieai,  and  loll  to  a  heavy  discount.  A  complete  collapsa 
^Kt  biive  occurred  before  this  time  had  not  their  Government 
^U*  bccD  received  in  Europe  instead  of  gold.  During  the 
^K  twelve  montiid,  although  ihcir  trade  had  lost  much  of  its 
^■Wr  huovancy,  and  tliclr  importations  been  much  reduced, 
Hybiivo  snipped  12,000,000  sterling  of  gold  to  Europe,  besidea 
^^mu  eivormously  to  the  amount  nf  Government  debt  held 
^Eb^  But  lluB  process  cannot  go  on  inde6n!tcly;  aud  I 
^Kol  HW  how  so  hollow  and  fictitious  a  slate  of  things  can 
^BflMlroycd  and  a  healthy  equihhrium  restored  without  an 
^Brnwdiam  crieiii,  most  grave  and  violent. 
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Olid  of  the  iu()?*t  interesting  discudsions  of  the  present 
Congresfl  in  the  Trade  Section  was  upon  the  relations  of 
the  State  to  railways.  But  as  Sir  Robert  Kane  has,  with  his 
accustomed  talent,  already  brought  the  subject  before  you  in 
his  address^  I  will  now  only  state  the  result  of  a  discaaoon 
that  when  he  spoke  had  not  terminated.  AH  the  gentlemen 
who  read  papers,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  spoke 
upon  the  subject,  expressed  the  opinion: — That  it  is  the 
legitimate  function  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  internal  com- 
munications of  a  country;  that  it  would  be  for  the  pub& 
advantage  that  it  should  purchase  the  Irish  railways,  and  by  t 
lower  interest  for  money  and  amalgamations  so  reduce  the  coit 
of  transit  that  fares  might  be  lowered  and  facilities  extended, 
and  that  as  the  railways  in  Ireland  do  not  together  reprcflent 
one-half  of  the  traffic  or  the  capital  of  one  great  English  fine, 
the  experiment  would  be  a  manageable  one,  and  the  amonnt 
of  money  required  be  as  a  matter  of  national  finance  not  im*  ; 
poi*tant.  Something  apparently  is  required  to  rouse  the  | 
dormant  energies  or  Ireland,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  ■ 
stimulus  so  natural  or  so  sim])le  as  a  cheap  and  ready  access  to  i 
English  demand  for  every  branch  of  Irish  production. 

1  will  here  for  a  moment  allude  to  a  subject  which  is  not 
within  the  province  of  legislation,  but  respecting  which  correct 
notions  among  all  classes  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  ft 
community — 1  mean  the  relations  between  labour  and  captiL 
The  joint  and  combined  action  of  labour  and  capital  is  the 
basis  of  all  production;  their  connexion  is  the  most  dose 
and  intimate  that  can  be  conceived ;  their  interests  are  in 
almost  all  cashes  identical,  and  yet  I  fancy  that  in  spite  of  sll 
that  has  been  fc?aid  and  written  on  the  subject,  many  persons 
imagine  that  they  are  hostile  forces  with  antagonistic  interests, 
doomed  perj)etually  to  struggle  for  the  larger  share  of  a  com- 
mon fund.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  witli  any  detail  into  a 
question  so  large  and  so  complex.  Time  would  not  permit 
me,  even  if  this  were  a  fit  occasion  to  do  so.  But  if  it  be  trnei 
as  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  the  amount  of  the  accumulated 
capital  of  a  country  is  the  measure  of  the  possible  employment 
of  labour,  and  that  the  rate  of  wages  must  infallibly  depend 
upon  the  proportion  existing  between  that  capital  and  the 
supply  of  labour  seeking  employment,  can  anything  be 
imagined  of  greater  injury  to  those  who  labour  than  to  be 
not  only  ignorant  of  this  truth,  but  to  believe  the  very  reverse? 
( 'apital  in  a  nation  is  of  s^low  growth.  It  is  the  produce  not 
only  of  industry,  but  of  confidence  and  self-denial— of  a  habit 
of  looking  to  the  future,  and,  for  the  hope  of  future  results, 
ciubnutting  to  the  sacrifice  of  present  enjoy  men  te.     The  first 
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condition  of  its  existence  is  security.  Without  security  of  pro- 
perty there  can  be  no  capital ;  but  by  security  is  not  meant 
alone  a  knowledge  that  the  fruits  of  industry  are  safe  from 
violent  seizure,  but  a  conviction  that  they  are  also  secure 
against  unjust  legislation.  I  do  not  imagine  it  possible  that, 
in  any  country  at  the  present  day,  there  could  be  direct  legis- 
lation against  the  sanctity  of  private  property ;  but  the  same 
results  would  indirectly  follow,  for  instance,  an  unjust  system 
of  taxation  or  an  interference  with  the  right  of  bequest. 

But  not  only  may  the  accumulation  of  capital  be  prevented, 
existing  capital  may  be  diverted  from  its  accustomed  channels 
of  employment.  Labour  may,  by  a  continual  system  of  hos- 
tility, by  an  attitude  of  opposition  instead  of  co-operation, 
drive  away  from  a  particular  branch  of  industry  the  capital  by 
which  it  has  been  employed.  Capital  will  itself  never  lose  its 
value,  or  seek  in  vain  for  employment,  while  there  is  an  uncul- 
tivated acre  of  fertile  land  on  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
where  labour  can  be  found  to  till  it.  The  facilities  for  its 
transmission  are  now  so  perfect,  that  we  may  almost  say  that 
it  can  be  flashed  by  telegraph  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Funds  that  had  been  destined  for  the  employment  of  home 
industry,  might,  in  a  few  days,  be  made  the  motive  power  by 
which  streams  of  irrigation  would  be  sent  over  the  plains  of 
India.  Capital,  in  fact,  owns  no  nationality.  Its  tides  obey 
the  attraction  of  expected  profit.  It  cannot  be  dammed  up 
into  an  artificial  level,  but  in  its  action  demands  the  most  per- 
fect freedom.  The  interests  of  labour  must  therefore  be 
injured  by  combinations  to  dictate  terms  not  consistent  with 
the  laws  to  which  all  trade  is  subject.  Wages,  no  less  than 
profits,  must  depend  ultimately  upon  the  prices  realised  for 
their  produce,  and  these  prices  in  the  chief  articles  of  our 
manufacture  are,  to  a  great  extent,  fixed  by  foreign  compe- 
tition. The  extent  of  our  trade  is  owing  to  our  power  of  cheap 
production ;  but  in  this  respect  other  countries  have  approached 
us,  and  are  now  pressing  us  closely.  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  equal  us  in  natural  advantages,  and  have  cheaper 
labour.  Their  export  trade  is  increasing,  and  were  the  rate  of 
wages  in  any  branch  of  industry  in  this  country  to  be  so  much 
advanced  as  to  enable  these  countries  to  undersell  us,  that 
department  of  production  would  be  for  the  time  destroyed. 
Combinations  among  the  working  classes  may  be  necessary, 
but  their  action  should  be  guided  by  reason  ;  and  certainly  in 
no  case  ought  they  to  interfere  >vith  complete  individual  free- 
dom. And  what  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  capital  to  labour  ? 
We  may  here,  perhaps,  better  leave  the  abstract,  and,  instead 
of  capital  and  labour,  say  employer  and  employed  :  for  altliou^K 
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■n  cmplojcr  in  tMinp  hi*  csintal  ior  tlic  npjJicjttiini  of  I 
to  ]>rrMltictioii,  ia  nenlicr  oonfL-rring  nor  ncccpting  an  o 
tiun,  but  ia  simpljr,  coii'imirnlly  cunsiJcrri],  n  partner 
joint  tranfactioD,  to  nliiuli  bull)'  contrihatc,  and  from  ' 
each  reccivca  •  wdl-Jcfimul  itro]wrtton  ;  yet  olh«r  cnnt 
tiuns  cannot  bare  b«  I'xcliidcu.  lli>lli  parties  are  mctnlx 
a  lininan  aocietj,  wiih  opcml  Outiv*  Mtar-hiag   to  their 

IHkiition,  with  a  moral  m  well  as  a  lualcnal  n&turo,  nnd  « 
ike  IiiimoTtal  hope.  The  nwner  of  capital  i»  in  a  pntitimi 
wbidi  ho  can  act  upi^n  the  moral  am)  phyMcnl  conditio 
those  who  labour,  with  nn  effect  their  own  iinnttlctl  c 
coiiKl  not  produc&i  and  he  is  called  to  auch  action  bv  the 
Toive  of  uutjr.  Saoli  iluty  iu>glccted  will  nm  onlr,  lil 
neglocted  ilutj,  deteriorate  iho  moral  nature  of  tho^e  whi 
in  it,  but  in  the  end  injure  their  material  ititcrvstai  ' 
iiiorensc  of  capital  tmv<i  Klurnvs  brin?  iiio'enec  of  vsgea^  it 
le^fl  truo  that  the  moiv  cllicii-nt  iho  labour  (he  greater  wi 
!l|  till-  reward  to  capital.     TImse  oonntrio*  are  not  the  riche 

;]  whom   Nature  has  luun  the  ino»t  lavii*h  in  her  gifta. 

I|j  {greatest  wealth  and   the  highctt  ci*irwation  ore  found, 

ji'j  "  where  the  flowera  iver  blo8,tom,  tho  beams  ever  afaioo,* 

|.,^-j  whcfo  uccessit^  has  mndu  imlu^try  a  habit,  and   when 

'  "  iiiurnl  as  well  aa  the   material  advantages  of  indttstrr  1 

n)ii)arcnt,  the  dignity  of  htbour  hiu  been  recogoiaed. 

rcrhapB  1  on^t  not  to  conclude  au  a<ldrc»a  on  the  Su 
ol  Trade  without  eomc  epecinl  reference  to  thu  leading  tr* 
tho  town  in  which  we  are  now  n^sciublciJ.  We  are  all  a 
that  llelfast  has  become  the  centre  of  ono  great  branch  ol 
ti'xtile  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  noineof  the  co 
Lihrns  made  from  flax  will  continue,  with  those  from  Jul 
firm  llie  stni)le  inchistry  of  Dundee;  but  Mnucheeter  is 
imnv  niHiucationably  entitled  to  the  position  of  the  capit 
tlu-ci)tl»n  manufacture  than  is  Belfast  to  that  of  Uie  linoD  f 
ll  becomes  the  tendency  more  and  more  each  year  for  n 
fiicUirea  to  bccoino  lociiliaed  in  lai^e  centres,  which,  ha 
iiiico  reached  n  certain  bulk,  exercise  an  attraction  that  ii 
I'lilnrc  growth  becomes  irresitttible.  Not  only  so,  bnt  then 
jj  nmiiy    reasons   why    Belfast    is    really   more   adyantaget 

.' I  aituiiled  for  this  trade  than  any  other  town.     The  provia 

HI  lllslor  has  been  loiic  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  flax; 

1 1  in  iho  umunfncturc  01  it  has  become  hereditary ;  and  40 

1 1  to  .1(I,()(H)  tons  of   the  raw  material,  of  a  quality   the  : 

'  generally  Bcrvicenblc,  nro  produced  annually  within  easy  r 

of  ilio  Belfast  flax  spinners.    In  the  next  place,  thoso  qua] 
']  of  linen  cloth  that  can  as  yet  only  be  produced  by  band-lo 

ij  find  ill   Ulster  tho  districts  that   have  been    for   general 
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,  each  for  ita  special  quality  or  falirlc.  Ajrain,  tli^ 
climate  of  LHster  is  so  well  adapteJ  to  llie  process  of  blendiing 
tlitit  tlie  wIiiteDces  of  lis  lilcaclicd  linena  is  unrivalled.  Aiidt 
finally,  tliirre  ia  ati  abuiulnnt  Bupply  nf  labour  from  n  rural  nnd 
imiiistriiiuij  ]iopulnlian  that  lias  acquired  special  aptitudes  for 
thi-  [inicesses  of  manufacture  from  tlie  hiibit  of  tlie  lonp^ 
ttUl'lisIicd  Aiid  couj'nnial  upertitious  of  Hax  preparntion,  hand- 
loiiiC,  aad  hnnd-loom  vrearinp,  bo  long  a  part  of  the  domestic 
_  ;-life  of  tlic  peasantry  of  Lester. 

!lie  only  poiDt  in  wliich  Belfast   stands  at  a  [lisadvantago 

D  its  nipply  of  eoal ;  but  this  disadvantage  is  not  so  great 

t  might  at  first  eight  appear,  for  there  is  an  ample  8U]ipIy 

■&  excellent  quality,  at  a  moderate  price,  on  the  opposite 

tUs  of    Ayrshire   and    Cumberland,   and   the   expense   of 

ihtUnot  greater  than  that  of  land-carringe  for  o.  much 

rter  distance.     Coal  forms  only   about  5  per  cent,  of  the 

)le  eoBt  of  linen,  so  that  in  fact  the  item  is  not  an  import 

ne,  and  is  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  odvan- 

in  other  respecls.     I  conclude,   therefore,  that  there  is 

sou  to  doubt  that  lielfast  will  continue  to  be  the  chief 

if  the  linen  tnvde,  and  that  ita  future  depends,  not  upon 

lition  relatively  to  that  trade,  but  upon  the  destiniea  of 

trade  itself.     What  i*  the  prospective  future?     I   believe 

it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  supply  of  the  raw  material. 

he  conEumption  of  flax  has  latterly  outgrown  the  supply, 

its  price  haa  consequently  advanced  so  much   that  linen 

ic4  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  eompelition  with 

s  of  cotton  ujid  of  wool.     Each  of  these  Eibre^  lia^  '\\»  own 

ul  diaractcriatics.    Cotton  is  c!astic,  soft,  and  easily  mor- 

Ktored.      In   ita  natural  state  it  ia  whiter  and  freer  from 

iiritiee  than  flax ;  so  that  in  the  various  proeeaaes  there  is 

coat  and  less  waste.     But  the  ouality  to  which  it  is  the 

i  indebted  for  the  cheajinesB  ft  its  fabrics  is  it£  small 

io  gravity.     A  given  wci<;ht  of  cotton  fibre  will  produce 

greater  surfnco  of  cloth  than  the  mme  weight  of  flax 

ruol ;  tnking  a  medium  set  of  light  cloth  as  an  example : — 

loo  Iba  of  flax  will  prodncc  about  200  Bi[iiiire  yards  of  white  cloth. 

100    do.    cotton       <lo,         do-     350  do,  do, 

ly  equal  general  appearance.  Allowing  also  for  the 
nee  in  the  expense  of  the  manufacture,  we  may  say  that 
two  fibres  be  originally  boui^ht  at  an  equal  price  per 
id,  the  cost  of  ihc  finished  cloth,  mado  from  cotton  will  be 
B  more  than  one-half  of  that  mside  froui  flax.  Hut  oppo* 
lliia  higher  cojt  linen  haa  some  counter-balancing  advan- 
U    It  IS  more  durable.     In  fine  fabrics,  when  blenched,  it 
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is  more  beftutifnl,  iinJ  in  coaiBc  fabrics,   ihat  extra  we; 
wliii^li  makes  ilr  dearer,  is  in  itself  an  element  of  value 

Wool  is  a  dangerous  rival  lo  botli  cotton  and  Has. 
processes  of  its  iireparatiou  and  manufacture  arc  very  si  _ 
the  waste  ia  Bmal!,  When  dyed  tlie  colours  arc  brigntcr,  ai 
being  a  bad  conductor  of  lieiit,  it  ia  better  suited  than  citl 
of  the  others  to  be  the  stiudo  of  clothing  in  cold  or  even  t( 
Derate  climates.  I  ncctl  not  say  how  great  was  the  adTU 
m  the  price  of  cotton  during  the  American  war.  The  pi 
of  wool  rose  greatly  al!ii>,  but  that  of  flax  was  not  affected' 
the  same  jirnportion.  Not  only  were  cotton  goods  dear,  I 
the  supply  of  llicm  wnn  duticicnt,  nnd  linens  bring  relativ 
cheaper  became  greatly  sought  afler  at  gradually  advano 
prices. 

A  great  addition  to  the  number  of  mannfactorica  and  to 
extent  of  tlio  machinery  employed  in  ttax-spiuning  and  ni 
ing  naturally  followed,  but  unfortunately  it  waa  not  acco 
uieJ  by  any  corresponding  extension  of  the  sources  from  n 
the  supply  vi  flax  was  drawn.  Tho  consequence  has  1 
that  while  cotton  and  w«ol  have  already  fallen  greatly, 
arc  ranidly  subsiding  to  tlicir  former  level,  the  prices  of 
have  been,  during  the  present  year,  higher  than  they 
during  the  frreatest  exuitenicnt  of  the  cotton  famine. 

The  ijoBitiou  of  the  linen  trade  is  therefore  critical.  Unl 
new  fields  can  be  opened  I'or  the  extension  of  flax  culture, 
jircsent  rate  of  production  cannot  be  maintained. 

Cotton  is  the  growth  of  Southern  lands  where  a  teem 
and  not  yet  half-occupied  soil  gives  a  return  so  lavish  I 
even  the  most  costly  labour  will  not  long  resist  its  attract! 
and  of  India,  where  an  unlimited  supply  of  thecheapest  lab 
counterbalances  the  disadvantage  of  a  scanty  crop.  Wool 
been  no  less  fortunate.  The  boundless  plains  of  Auiti 
and  New  Zealand,  and  the  Pampas  of  South  America — aire 
the  congenial  home  of  flocks  of  sheep  far  exceeding  the  ni 
her  in  our  own  islands — seem  to  oticr  no  limit  lo  an  Incra 
the  rate  of  whicli  will  soon  be  incredible.  Where  the  pai 
age  is  unlimited,  this  increase,  unlike  the  products  of  agra 
ture,  is  not  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  labour,  and  it  ee 
certain  that  the  price  of  wool  must  continue  to  decline, 
that  in  the  future  it  will  reach  a  level  of  value  muck  k 
than  in  the  past. 

Flax  does  not,  unfortunately,  present  signs  of  a  fnl 
BO  expansive  as  cotton  or  wool.  It  ia  the  product 
temperate  climee,  where  land  is  already  in  most  e 
profitnbly  occupied  in  tlie  production  of  corn  and  crI 
and    in    llie    j. recesses   of    iis    giDwili    and    preparation 
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largo  amount  of  labour.  Tbcao  proccfse.-,  iii  I'act, 
much  skill  and  experience  that  they  may  bo  said 
urtakc  as  much  of  the  cliaractcr  of  a  inaiiufactumg  as 
1  agricultural  operation,  and  for  this  reason  its  cultura 
[th  few  oxceptiona,  etill  confiaed  to  tliosc  counlriee  where 
habit  has  made  its  preparation  familiar,  and  attempta 
ttroduce  it  into  new  districts  have  generally  failed.  Is 
I.  then,  no  hope  of  a  beneficial  effort  to  extend  ita  growth 
I  to  form  a   sound   basia  for   a   healthy   and   expanding 

le  of  the  questions  selected  for  diacussion  in  our  dcpart- 
I  during  the  present  Congress  has  been, "  Can  any  raeasurcs 
iken  to  develop  and  extend  the  niftnufacturCH  of  Ireland?" 
re  are  many  and  great  difHcuIties  iu  the  way  of  ti'aus- 
ting  suddenly  and  artificially  any  great  branch  of  manu- 
re into  a  district  where  it  is  completely  new.  But  if  it 
«eible  to  introduce  any  new  industry  into  the  South  and 
,  the  cultivation  of  flax  would  appear  to  offer  the  grcatcat 
ihilities  of  success,  and  it  would  be  a  useful  step  to- 
i  a  preparation  of  the  population  for  the  more  difbcult 
sses  of  eubsG<[uent  manufacture.  In  Ulster,  any  great 
Bsion  of  the  growth  is  impossible.  It  has  there  been 
i<ly  in  many  cases  extended  too  far.  A  certain  pro- 
on  of  flax  growth  is  undoubtedly  advantageous  in  an 
lulturitl  rotation,  because  the  formation  of  Hux  fibre  ex- 
«a  (juality  from  the  soil  which,  if  not  so  utilised,  would 
pasted,  but  this  quality  requires  a  certain  interval  of 
a  to  restore.  If  this  necessary  interval  be  not  given, 
yield  of  the  next  crop  will  be  deficient.  A  deficiency 
peld,  too  probably  arising  from  this  cause,  lins  latterly 
Kne  apparent.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  a  statement  that  the 
;e  yield  per  acre  in  Ulster  for  the  five  years  ending 
was  27  per  cent,  less  than  that  for  the  five  years  ending 
An  association  has  been  formed  in  Belfast  to  en- 
DDigethe  extension  of  the  growth  of  flax  and  the  improve- 
t  of  its  preparation;  but  success  will  only  be  secured 
aw  distrieta  by  the  co-operation  of  men  of  local  influence, 
it  will  only  be  permanent  where  it  is  the  result  of  local 
t.  That  efforts  to  develop  manufactures  in  Ireland  may 
uooeseful  must  be  the  most  ardent  wish  of  all  of  us, 
taking  an  interest  iu  social  progress,  find  the  condition  of 
md  to  be  in  many  respects  what  I  may  almost  call  a  social 
tie.  When  this  subject  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Se  Section,  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  impression  that  no 
ich  of  manufacture  offered  the  same  chance  of  a  successful 
xluctiou  as  that  of  wool      The  woollen  ninnnfncture  was 
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at  one  time  of  so  great  an  importance  in  Ireland  that  it  arouied 
the  alarm  of  English  competition^  and  was  at  last  destroyed 
by  hostile  legislation.  But  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  again  be  established.  The  processes  of  its  mtnQ« 
facturc  are  simple.  They  can  be  advantageously  conducted  in 
establishments  smaller  than  are  required  for  flax  or  cotton 
Wool  is  of  native  growth  and  the  product  is  largely  of  home 
consumption.  Ireland  is  well  adapted  to  the  pasturage  rf 
sheep,  which  show  an  increase  last  year  of  half-a-millioa. 
The  supply  of  wool  generally  is  certain  to  increase  in  quantity 
an  1  to  be  reduced  in  price.  The  trade  will,  therefore,  be  a 
growing  one,  and  there  is  a  good  opening  for  Ireland  to  make 
an  effort  to  share  in  the  benefitd  of  its  development. 

The  trade  of  Ulster  is  now  in  a  state  of  depression  ;  but, 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  supply  of  flax,  this  should  not 
cause  discouragement.  It,  in  this  respect,  but  shares  a  con- 
dition common  to  every  branch  of  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom — a  reaction  inevitable  after  periods  of  speculative 
excitement.  This  previous  excitement  had  been,  as  usual  in 
such  periods*  the  result  of  many  concurrent  causes,  appearing 
suddenly  to  converge.  Among  these  causes,  I  do  not  remembor 
to  have  seen  suggested  that  one  which  it  appears  to  nie  wai 
perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  important.  The  creation  d 
£100,000,000  sterling  of  fictitious  money  in  the  shape  of  incon« 
vcrtible  notes  in  the  United  States  had  not  only  a  great  and 
sudden  effect  upon  prices  there,  with  an  inevitable  proper 
tionate  action  upon  prices  elsewhere,  but  it  set  free  the  greatei 
part  of  the  stock  of  bullion  in  that  country^  and  by  its  expor 
tation  enabled  this  artificial  standard  of  prices  to  be  for  a  time 
maintained.  When  each  day  brings  an  advance  in  the  value  oi 
property,  and  every  adventure  results  in  profit,  habitual cautioi 
will  sometimes  sleep,  and  even  the  most  prudent  be  be^ilcd : 
but  to  the  sanguine  and  6i)eculative  this  time  was  a  financial  mil 
lenium.  The  scarcity  of  so  great  a  staple  as  cotton  made  il 
possible  to  advance  400  per  cent  the  price  of  a  staple  in  whid 
400  per  cent,  meant  100,000,000  of  money.  Such  a  revolu- 
tion m  the  value  of  an  article  so  important  could  not  fail  V 
effect  the  value  of  everything  else.  The  introduction  at  th< 
same  time  of  the  principle  of  limited  liability  placed  niercantiii 
adventure  within  the  reach  of  every  class,  and  almost  of  ever] 
individual.  The  success  of  the  first  companies  establishes 
upon  this  principle  led  to  the  creation  of  a  multitude  of  othert 
wnose  object  was  not  eventual  profit  to  the  shareholder,  bn 
immediate  "plunder"  to  the  promoter.  Many  of  these  coo 
panics  had  it  for  their  avowed  function  to  encourage  tk 
increase  and  multipication  of   other  organisations  like  them 
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selves,  and  to  stimulate  by  the  loan  of  credit  speculations  that 
were  not  sound  enough  to  be  able  to  borrow  cash.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  principle  of  association,  as  embodied  in  the 
Limited  Liability  Acts,  may  not  be  applied  successfully  to 
many  branches  of  commercial  enterprise.  The  conditions 
necessary  for  success  are: — That  the  enterprise  should  be  sound; 
that  the  capital  should  be  sufficient,  the  liability  small^  and  the 
management  efficient  and  honest.  Of  those  companies  that 
baye  broken  down,  none  combined  all  these  conditions,  few 
poesessed  any  of  them,  but  to  those  others  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  adversity,  and  learned  by  experience  the  dangers  they 
have  to  shun,  there  ought  to  be  a  prosperous  future.  Belfast 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  position  it  occupied  during  these 
events.  It  did  not  give  itself  up  to  the  specmations  of  the  day 
—no  whisper  of  distrust  was  ever  heard  against  its  merchants 
or  its  bankers.  The  companies  formed  in  it  have  been  success- 
ful; and,  while  it  now  inevitably  shares  in  the  languor  of 
reaction,  it  retains  the  solid  advantages  of  an  increased  popula- 
tion and  an  extended  trade.  But  let  us  not  forget  what  this 
sodden  increase  of  population  means.  So  far  as  it  is  sudden, 
it  means  an  aggregation  of  individuals  rather  than  an  organised 
society,  and  it  imposes  the  duty  and  affords  the  opportunity 
of  practically  applying  in  its  organisation  the  truths  that  in 
onr  pursuit  of  Social  Science  we  have  learned. 

Trade,  where  successful  and  expanding,  ever  brings  these 
local  responsibilities,  but  it  does  not  narrow  our  sympathies  to 
these  alone.  Commerce  has  been,  and  will  be,  the  most  active 
agent  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  national  prejudice  and 
distrust,  and  of  teaching  men  in  every  country  to  find  their 
own  good  in  the  prosperity  of  others.  In  its  track  will  ever 
follow  the  softening  influences  of  knowledge  and  of  religion, 
and  it  will  prepare  the  way  for  that  ideal  future,  still  distant, 
but  assuredly  to  come,  when,  in  one  universal  human  society, 
peace  and  good-will  shall  reign. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CURRENCY. 

Is  it  Desirable  that  there  should  be  an  International  Currency; 
and  if  soy  on  what  Basis  ?  By  Professor  Leone  Levi, 
F.S.A.,  F.S.S. 

TWO  important  Conferences  on   the  unification  of   the  various 
systems  of  coinage  now  in  circulation  in  different  countries  wero 
held  in  Paris  during  the  month  of  Juno.     The  first  was  summoned 
bj  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France,  with  the  view  to  obtain 
the  adhesion  of  other  States  to  the  principles  of  the  monetary  con- 
vention between  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  concluded 
in  December,    1865.     The  second  was  held  on  the  invitation  of  a 
Committee   of  tlie  International  Scientific  Commission,    appointed 
by  the  Imperial  Commissioners  for  the  Universal  Exhibition  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Metric  Committee  of  the  British  Association  and 
Uie  Council  of  the  International  Decimal  Association.     The  former 
was  of  a  strictly  ofRcial  character,  the  delegates  being  accredited  by 
the  Governments  of  the  countries  represented,  and  was  held  at  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  the  latter  was  only  scmi-oflicial,  com- 
prising men  of  science  as  well  as  ofRcial  representatives,  and  was 
held  at  the  Palais  d'Industrie.      The  proceedings  of  the  official  con- 
ference were  in  a  manner  binding  on  the  States  represented,  though 
the  British  representatives  were  especially  prevented  from  committing 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  any  course.     The  proceedings  of  tho 
lemi-official  were  intended  only  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  public 
opinion,  and  bringing  the  many  scattered  and  discordant  views  on 
the  subject  into  some  agreement.      Both  conferences  were  attended 
hj  delegates   from  twenty   or  thirty  countries,  and  both  had  the 
honour  of  being  presided  over  by  His   Imperial  Highness  Prince 
Napoleon. 

The  results  of  the  labour  of  these  conferences  will  best  be  seen  by 
transcribing  the  resolutions  arrived  at  after  great  and  careful  discus- 
Bioa  first  by  those  who  initiated  or  organized  tho  respective  con« 
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ferencos,  and  nfterwarils  by  tlio  delegates  at  their  many  sittings  1 
public. 

At  the  official  International  Monetary  Conferenco  it  was  unani 
mously  agreed: — 1.  That  the  monetary  unification  may  more  easil 
bo  realized  by  tho  mutual  co-ordination  of  the  existing  sjstemi 
taking  into  account  the  scientific  advantages  of  certain  types,  and  tb 
number  of  people  who  have  already  adopted  them,  than  by  Ihi 
creation  of  a  new  system  altogether  independent  of  tho  existing  ones 

2.  That  for  this  purpose  the  system  agreed  upon  by  the  Monetu] 
Convention  of  18G5  should  be  taken  principally  into  consideratioD 
subject  to  any  improvement  of  which  it  may  bo  capable.  It  wk 
agreed  by  all  except  the  representatives  from  the  Netherlands,- 

3.  That  it  is  not  possible  to  attain  such  identity,  or  even  a  partial 
coincidence,  in  such  monetary  types  on  an  extended  area,  on  th 
basis  and  on  condition  of  the  exclusive  adoption  of  a  silver  standard, 
but  that  it  is  possible  to  attain  it  on  the  basis  of  a  gold  standard, 
allowing  each  State  to  preserve  tho  silver  standard  in  a  transitory 
manner.  It  was  agreed  by  all  except  the  representatives  of  Prastii 
and  tho  United  States, — 4.  That  the  advantage  of  internationally 
which  tho  coinage  taken  for  common  standard  would  possess,  is  not 
itself  a  sufiicicnt  guarantee  for  its  being  maintained  in  circulation  la 
all  the  States,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  stlpulato  that  in  the  countmi 
which  continue  to  use  the  silver  staudard  only,  and  in  those  whid 
have  a  double  standard,  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver  ahooU 
not  be  established  on  too  low  a  footing,  in  order  to  give  due  fadilt] 
for  tho  practical  introduction  of  the  gold  coinage.  It  was  unanimonslj 
agreed, — 5.  That  for  tho  success  of  the  monetary  unification,  it  ii 
ncccdsary  to  ?\x  types  having  a  common  denominator  for  tho  wdgh) 
of  the  gold  coin,  with  an  identical  fineness  of  nine-tenths  fine.  Itwai 
agreed  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  votes  against  two — the  representa 
tives  of  England  and  Sweden  having  voted  against,  and  those  o 
Kussin,  liavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Iklgium  abstaining  froi 
voting, — 6.  That  the  common  denominator  should  bo  the  piece  oi 
five  francs.  It  was  unanimously  agreed, — 7.  That  the  gold  coin,  oi 
the  common  denominator  of  i\\Q  francs,  should  have  legal  course  ii 
all  the  States  which  are  mutually  bound  by  the  Monetary  Conres* 
tion.  It  was  agreed  by  all,  except  the  representatives  of  Frnaiia 
Buden,  and  Wurtembcrg,  who  abstained  from  voting, — 8.  That  i 
would  be  useful  that  the  types  of  coinage  detci*mined  by  the  Monetar; 
Convention  of  the  23rd  December,  18d5,  should  be,  in  the  interest  o 
unification,  and  conseciuently  of  reciprocity,  completed  by  new  tjpei 
as,  for  example,  one  of  25  francs.  But  for  the  proposal  that  a  pieei 
of  fifteen  francs  be  also  added,  the  representatives  of  seven  countriei 
voted  in  favour,  those  of  seven  countries  voted  against,  and  those  o 
six,  including  Great  Britain,  ab.'^taincd.  It  was  unanimonal; 
agreed, — 0.  That  the  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  measure 
which  may  bo  adopted  by  the  Governments  of  the  differen 
States,  in  order  to  modify  their  respective  monetary  systems  i 
accord-ince  with  the  basis  indicated  by  the  Conference,  should  b 
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made  as  much  as  possible  the  subjects  of  diplomatic  conventions. 
10.  That  soon  after  the  reception  of  the  answers,  which  may 
be  given  by  the  different  States  to  the  official  communication 
which  will  be  made  to  them  of  the  labours  of  the  Conference  by  the 
French  Government,  that  Government  may,  if  necessary,  call  another 
Conference.  But  as  to  the  time  by  which  such  answers  should  be 
given,  the  representatives  of  ten  countiies  voted  that  it  be  given  before 
the  i5th  February  proximo;  those  of  five  voted  that  it  be  given 
before  the  Ist  October,  1867  ;  those  of  the  United  States  voted  for 
the  15  th  May,  1868  ;  and  those  of  Great  Britain  for  the  1st  June, 
1868.  The  representatives  of  France  and  Spain  abstained  from 
voting. 

The  resolutions  of  the  semi-official  conference  are  as  follows : — 
*'  Whereas  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  coinage  would 
present  evident  advantages  as  regards^  convenience  and  economy 
in  the  settlement  of  international  exchange,  and  recommends  itself 
to  the  attention  of  all  enlightened  Governments ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  a  desideratum  cannot  be  realised  unless 
several  nations  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  old  and  habitual  instru- 
ments of  traffic,  whilst  it  is  important  that  the  change  may  be  effected 
in  a  gradual  and  continuous  manner,  and  that  the  mode  of  effecting 
this  change  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  free  from  all  inci- 
dental complications :  1.  The  first  condition  to  be  fulfilled  is  the  adop- 
tion, by  the  different  Governments  interested  in  this  question,  of 
the  same  unit  in  the  issue  of  their  gold  coin.  2.  It  is  desirable 
that  this  coin  be  everywhere  coined  nine-tenths  fine.  3.  It  is 
desirable  that  ench  State  should  introduce,  among  its  gold  coins, 
one  piece  at  least  of  a  value  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  pieces  in 
use  among  the  other  States  interested,  so  that  there  may  be 
among  all  the  systems  a  point  of  common  contact.  From  that  each 
nation  will  afterwards  endeavour  to  gradually  assimilate  its  system 
of  coinage  to  that  which  may  be  chosen  as  a  uniform  basis.  4.  The 
series  of  gold  coins  now  in  use  in  France  being  adopted  by  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  Europe,  is  recommended  as  a  basis  of  the 
uniform  system.  6.  Whereas,  in  consequence  of  accidental  and 
happy  circumstances,  the  most  important  monetary  units  may  be 
adapted  to  the  French  gold  piece  of  five  francs  by  means  of  very  small 
changes,  this  piece  seems  the  most  convenient  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  a 
monetary  system  ;  and  the  coins  issued  upon  such  a  basis  may  become, 
as  soon  as  the  convenience  of  the  nations  interested  will  permit, 
multiples  of  this  unit.  6.  It  is  desirable  that  the  different  Governments 
should  decide  that  the  coins  issued  by  each  nation  in  conformity  with 
the  uniform  system  proposed  and  agreed,  should  have  legal  currency 
in  all  other  countries.  7.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  system 
of  double  standards  be  abandoned  wherever  it  yet  exists.  8.  It  is 
extremely  desirable  that  the  system  of  decimal  numeration  be  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  that  the  money  of  all  nations  should  be  of  the 
same  fineness  and  of  the  same  f6rm.  9.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
Governments  should  come  to  an  understanding  for  adopting  common 
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meuures  of  control,  M  u  to  soanntM  A*  itia^tj  tf  As  mImi 

botli  when  iisued  Mid  wbibt  in  oinnUlian.'* 


It  will  U  Men  that  both  confanMM  an  iigr«e<l  upon  c«na 
diatiuct  point!.  They  are  both  apaed  u  to  Ik*  nixvte'xtj  ajii)  utili 
of  uuiformitj  of  coioog*  throoghoat  tha  mrid.  This  La,  of  coon 
the  sttirting  point.  Next  they  are  agraed  t^on  taking  tb<.'  k'M  itn 
darJ  BB  a  buiiof  international  cnmnqr.  Hi^I}',  ihcv  u 
'  iciinal  airl■loi^  on  ibe  clmi 


nious  on  the  odTantaga  of  the  decimal  dirl■loi^  on  ibe  JmirabliMM 
of  having  equal  types  or  eolni  in  all  eomtrieii  and  tliey  hto  agre 
upon  the  adopUon  of  coin  of  the  Mine  fioaaMa  uiul  itlloy.  As  1 
tlie  uuit,  no  tpecifio  recommendaUoo  waa  mad^,  »c«pt  that  the  Ji 
francs  iu  gold  was  recommraded  to  be  takoh  ni>  n  ba&ia  i>f  t 
coinage  of  the  countries  enlaiing  Into  tbe  floanntioD. 

The  JDoet  important  pmot  now  to  be  eouddwed  b,  in  what  »miwi 
can  these  resolutions  be  made  ^^ilioiUe  to  the  Uuitcd  Kingdom, 
what  step  should  we  take  to  place  onr  ecdsaoi  in  ration  to  Ums  fi 
franca.  Three  modes  are  open  for  oowidenuan.  ^lo  tirst  would 
the  adoption  of  tbe  five  franca  piece,  or  of  ft  gold  ooio  of  ihu  valne 
lOOluli'iiencc,  or  4s.  2d.  asnunlL  TheaeeODdU  to  roduco  ilio  soi 
reign  to  the  exact  value  of  25  francs.  The  ihli-d  in  la  adopt  tbe 
fiaucB  piece.  Upon  the  respcctiTe  merits  of  tlMta  tchomca  much  luaj 
said.  Uut  my  own  personal  opioion  la  quite  lellleil  in  fu%-our  of  I 
last,  and  I  cannot  do  belter  than  laj  before  the  sociioa  tho  rwna 
wliic))  I  urged  in  n  speech  on  the  subject  before  iLc  coufuroncoy  wh 
llic  (jucBlion  of  the  unit  was  carefully  deliberated. 

To  mo  it  seems  quite  inexpedient  and  impmctio^blu  to  take  I 
piece  of  live  flrancs  in  gold  ua  the  unit  of  the  monvtuiy  syaivni  for 
counirics,  b(.>rauso  it  is  too  eaiall  ns  a  gold  coin,  verj  eaaUj-  loa^  I 
costly  to  jirodnco,  very  eulijcct  to  wear  and  tear  and  dimiiivti 
in  \a\»Q,  and  too  sniiill  fur  iiirgo  transactions  of  commerce  and  flnan 
In  luif^liini),  thu  inlroilnciion  uf  this  piece  as  a  unit  woold  be  fanp 
i-ililc,  iin<l  cuuld  only  he  tiilicn  ns  a  sub-inultiple.  It  has  been  M 
gc'stcd  lliHl  (lie  live  franc  piece  in  gold  is  very  nearly  the  fifth  of  t 
piiuiid  Hicrliiii;.  and  lliat  it  niight  be  made  identical  by  a  yeew  trifli 
t>lli'nui..n.  The  viiluc:  ul'  the  pound  is  •i&-20,  and  not  S5  fr&noa.  '. 
reduce  llie  viilnc  of  ilio  pound  to  25  frniicB,  we  should  hmn 
i-edu<-c  its  weight  of  gold  fioin  7-:522  grams  to  7'258  grams  j  wU 
liccording  (u  tlic  proposition  (,f  making  itic  gold  coioi^e  nine-teal 
fine,  the  new  jwund  would  be  hi-avii-r  iu  weight  by  0-0160.  1 
have  now  somu  8O,00U,OO0  to  10(1.000,0(10  sovereigns  in  chroidatfi 
From  1856  to  1865  only,  there  were  issued  45,200,000  BOT«rig 
If  a  new  pound  were  coined  of  2'>  francs  exactly  and  with  %  giwu 
proportion  of  nltoy,  the  uomc  would  Imve  to  circulate  together  ni 
the  old  pound  of  2o'20,  the  din'erencc  bitwecn  the  two  baJM 
sliglit  that  we  shoulJ  conulanily  iiiistiiko  the  one  for  the  other. 
wiis  paid  that  Goverumcnt  miglit  declare  the  value  of  the  pee 
now  in  circulation  at  25  franco,  becauEC  in  effect  it  is  nom— ] 
lighlcv  in  weight,  and  if  necessary  a  seigniorage  might  be  ohan 
Hut  allowing  all  this,  such  difference  docs  uol  reach  20  c — 
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each  pound  ;  and  if  the  Government  should  declare  the  pound  25 
francs,  which  is  in  effect  25*20,  the  bullion  merchants  would 
soon  buy  it  for  exportation.  And  how  would  old  debts  and  old 
transactions  be  affected  by  such  a  change?  Twopence  per  pound 
would  have  to  be  given  in  each  case  where  contracts  are  pending 
on  the  old  coinage,  and  the  labour  of  altering  all  the  books  and 
accounts  for  that  difference  would  be  quite  as  great  as  if  the  change 
was  more  complete  and  radical.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  see  our 
way  to  approve  of  the  suggestion  of  reducing  the  pound  to  25 
francs,  what  would  be  the  use  to  England,  that  France  should  coin  a 
piece  of  that  sum,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  required  in  France. 
Nor  does  it  seem  that  the  maintenance  of  the  pound  would  be  easily 
conducive  to  the  decimalization  of  the  British  coinage.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  divide  the  pound  sterling  into  1,000  mils  instead  of 
960  farthings,  but  serious  obstacles  attend  the  carrjring  out  of  the 
scheme.  The  first  is  the  necessity  of  altering  seriously  all  the 
copper  coinage,  including  the  penny,  which  is  an  old  unit  in  the 
kingdom,  and  some  of  the  silver  coins  also.  Change  the  penny,  and 
what  shall  be  its  equivalent  for  penny  postage,  penny  toU,  and  all 
the  taxes  and  all  the  wages  regulated  by  that  coin  ?  Four  mils  would 
be  too  little,  five  mils  too  much. .  Aay  change  even  in  the  name  of 
the  copper  coinage  is  necessarily  most  difficult.  Look  at  the  quantity 
of  such  in  circulation.  In  1857,  it  was  given  in  evidence  by  the 
Master  of  the  Mint  that  there  were  then  presumed  to  be  in  circulation 
694,000,000  pieces  of  copper  coin.  Subsequently  most  of  this  has 
been  withdrawn,  but  from  1856  to  1865,  330,000,000  pieces  of 
bronze  coin  have  been  issued.  A  still  greater  defect  of  Uie  pound 
and  mil  scheme  is  that  many  of  the  coins  which  this  new  system 
would  introduce  would  have  no  distinct  equivalent  in  the  coins 
already  in  existence.  They  would  stand  alone  and  unchangeable, 
except  with  a  sacrifice  of  fractions  in  every  transaction.  Another 
defect  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  with  three  decimals,  counting 
always  by  thousands,  no  great  facility  of  calculation,  no  great 
economy  of  time,  no  great  conciseness  of  expression,  would  in  fact 
be  attained.  The  number  of  figures  required  in  the  present  system 
to  express  all  the  sums  from  Id.  to  10s.  is  250  ;  in  the  pound  and 
mil  scheme  it  is  335.  It  would  be  easier  moreover,  from  familiarity 
and  from  brevity,  to  conceive  the  idea  embraced  in  17s.  lid,  than  in 
895  mils.  Possibly  the  liability  to  errors  also  would  be  found  even 
less  in  the  present  system  than  in  the  other.  The  only  recommen- 
dation of  that  scheme  is  the  maintenance  of  the  pound.  But 
though  bankers  and  merchants  confine  their  attention  to  that  unit, 
dealing  ns  they  do  with  large  transactions,  the  Government  could  not 
overlook  the  penny,  and  could  not  ignore  the  interests  of  the  millions 
whose  daily  transactions  might  be  seriously  deranged  by  such  a 
change.  A  better  mode  of  arriving  at  a  decimal  and  international 
system  of  coinage,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  England  should  take  the 
ten  francs  as  a  unit,  since  it  so  happens  that  100  of  her  present  pence 
arc  in  fact  intrinsically,  if  not  nominally,  equivalent  to  ten  francs. 
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A  unit  of  100  pence,  is  simple  and  easy.  It  leavea  the  pennj  as 
it  is.  It  is  strictly  decimal  with  two  decimal  fractions  only,  h 
would  bo  quite  international,  and,  with  a  coin  of  tenpence  instead 
of  the  shilling  of  twelve,  the  system  would  be  complete  without 
further  changes.  The  way  I  suggested  to  bring  about  the  chaoge 
would  be  thus : — Let  the  ducat  or  the  unit  of  100  pence,  be  issued 
in  the  first  instance  as  a  token  or  subsidiary  coin.  As  such  ft 
would  make  no  difference  if  the  coin  should  be  intrinsicallj  t 
fraction  less  in  value  than  it  is  declared  to  bo.  Let  it  remain  ia 
circulation  in  that  manner  for  a  little  time,  and  let  us  all  get  aeeos- 
tomed  to  use  it  as  the  unit  of  100  pence.  Should  it  become  popular 
and  have  a  largo  circulation,  then  the  half  sovereign  would  be  with- 
drawn, and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  final  substitution  of  the  docaft 
for  the  pound  the  exact  relation  of  the  ducat  to  the  sovereign  would 
be  fixed  by  law.  For  France,  the  unit  of  ten  francs  in  gold  would  ha 
very  convenient,  as  it  would  perfect  her  decimal  system,  and  would 
improve  her  money  of  accounts  by  taking  a  unit  ten  times  larger  than 
the  franc.  The  United  States  would  have  to  double  their  dollar,  hat 
the  value  of  everything  is  now  greater  than  it  was  some  time  agai 
We  find  in  England  that  the  halfpenny  and  the  fartliing  arebatlitda 
used,  since  we  have  to  pay  a  p«nny  now  for  what  we  paid  a  hatf* 
penny  before,  and  the  experience  of  the  United  States  will  he  the 
same.  But  if  the  United  States  and  other  countries  having  tbe 
fiorin  prefer  the  five-franc  piece  as  a  unit,  they  may  do  so,  and  ill 
relation  will  be  in  the  just  proportion  of  half  the  value  of  the  doeat 
and  pence. 

It  is  all  important  that  all  friends  of  decimal  coinage  should  raOj 
round  some  such  proposition  as  this.  The  interests  of  commerce  and 
the  advance  of  education  are  all  dependent  on  an  early  solution  of  the 
problem.  Lot  us  regard  the  question  from  an  enlarged  and  compra> 
hcnsive  point  of  view;  and  let  us  try  to  bring  to  a  happy  issues 
discussion  which  has  now  lasted  many  years,  and  upon  the  merits  of 
which  all  are  in  the  main  agreed. 


INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION.* 

/*  it  desirable  to  establish  a  general  System  of  Internatiintal 
Arbitration  f  and  if  so,  on  what  Principle  should  it  U 
organized? — By  Lord  Hobart. 

ONE  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  object  for  which  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  such  a  system  is  supremely  desirable.  The  commum^ 
of  nations  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  a  community  in  which  there  u 
no  law;  for  what  is  called  "  international  law,"  besides  being  difficult 
of  definition,  and  limited  in  scope,  is  (inasmuch  as  there  are  no  eatai- 
blished  international  tribunals  to  enforce  it)  not  law  at  all  in  tho 


*  Tbe  Discussion  will  be  found  at  p.  254. 
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ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The  object,  then,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  put  an  end  to  or  mitigate  international  anarchy ;  the 
anarchy  which,  among  its  other  less  conspicuous  but  probably  not  less 
serious  evils,  has  in  all  ages  drenched  the  world  with  blood,  and  still 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  at  this  moment,  b  extracting,  chiefly 
from  the  pockets  of  the  hard-working  poor,  some  £80,000,000 
annually  for  the  maintenance  of  fleets  and  armies.  That  men  should 
look  around  them  and  inquire  whether,  by  the  institution  of  a  regular 
system  of  arbitration,  or  in  any  other  manner,  some  remedy  cannot 
be  found  for  this  state  of  things,  is  not  surprising. 

But  is  the  proposal  itself — the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
international  arbitration — desirable?  For  a  judidal  tribunal  two 
qualifications  are  essential,  viz.  :  first,  that  it  should  consist  of  impar- 
tial persons ;  secondly,  that  it  should  be  armed  witk  power,  too  great 
for  resistance,  to  enforce  its  decisions.  If  the  second  of  these  quali- 
fications is  wanting,  its  judgments  cannot — if  the  first,  they  ought  not  to 
— be  enforced.  Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  proposal  of  a  system  of 
arbitration  considered  as  a  remedy  for  war.  A  court  of  international 
arbitration  must  be  composed  either  of  the  governments  of  certain 
States  specially  designated  for  the  purpose,  or  of  a  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  different  countries,  and  selected  on  account  of  their 
special  fitness  for  the  duty.  In  either  case,  what  provision  would  it 
be  possible  to  make  for  the  unresisted  execution  of  its  awards? 
No  military  force  could  be  placed  at  its  command  sufiicient  to 
prevent  a  powerful  State,  injuriously  affected  by  the  decision  of 
the  court  and  determined  to  resist  it,  from  acting  upon  that  de- 
termination ;  and  the  result  might  be  a  war  as  costly  and  destructive 
as  any  that  has  ever  been  waged.  But,  secondly,  where  would  be 
the  other  essential  qualification — that  of  impartiality?  Scarcely 
a  case  would  bo  brought  before  such  a  court  in  which  most 
of  its  constituent  members,  as  representatives  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  belonged,  were  not  directly  or  indirectly  interested  ;  for 
it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  in  almost  every  question  which  would 
be  likely  to  give  occasion  for  war,  every  one  of  the  great  European 
powers  is,  or  considers  itself,  concerned.  What  sort  of  a  court  of 
justice  would  be  that  in  which  the  property  or  station  in  life  of  the 
judges,  would  in  all  probability  be,  or  be  supposed  by  themselves  to 
be,  affected  by  the  decisions  given  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  causes 
heard  before  it  ?  It  seems  clear  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  arbitra- 
ment of  such  a  body  could  not  with  any  certainty,  and,  in  the  next, 
that,  if  it  could,  it  ought  not  to,  be  enforced  ;  for  an  habitually  unjust 
decision  of  disputes  is  a  worse  evil  than  that  violent  decision  of  them 
which  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  so 
long  as  the  relation  of  civilized  communities  to  each  other  remains 
what  it  now  is,  those  who  hope  to  see  diminished  the  frequency  of 
war  and  the  crushing  burden  of  an  arm^d  peace  must  continue  to 
rely  on  that  which  they  have  relied  upon  till  now — the  progress 
of  intelligence,  justice,  and  humanity,  making  nations  less  prone  to 
wrong,  less  tenacious  of  their  real  or  supposed  rights,  less  caUouA 
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to  the  sufferings  of  their  own  people,  less  adverse  to  decide  bj  refe- 
rence to  established  precedent,  or  by  the  arbitration  of  other  States 
selected  as  the  occasion  occurs  for  their  fairness  and  impartiality,  the 
disputes  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  common  political  interest,  must 
inevitably  arise. 

These,  however,  are  but  palliatives.    The  cure  for  war  must  be 
sought  in  the  removal  of  its  cause.     And  the  cause  of  war  is  anarchy 
— that  distinct,  independent,  and  lawless  individuality,  the  remedj 
for  which  in  an  ordinary  community  would  be,  political  institutioDi, 
and  the  remedy  for  which  in  the  community  of  nations  is  a  common 
polity.     Until  recently,  such  a  remedy  would  have  been  despised  ai 
the    idle   fancy  of  Utopian   dreamers ;   whereas  that  which  really 
deserves  such  a  character  is  the  notion  that  war  will  ever  ceaee  lo 
long  as  the  only  ultimate  appeal  against  real  or  imaginary  injustice  a 
to  war.     Of  late,  this  has  been  better  understood,  and  men  in  geoeial 
are  beginning  to  treat  as  sound  and  practical  common  sense  that 
which  to  the  great  reformer  of  the  age  is  still  ''cosmopolitan  jargon."* 
The  world  is  gradually  awakening  to  the  perception  that  anarchj— 
the  absence  oiF  any  bond  of  political  union  in  a  society  composed  of 
civilized  States — is  that  which  anarchy  would  be  in  any  other  socie^i 
a  scandal  and  a  shame.    This  truth,  which  the  opponents,  conservatiie 
and  liberal,  of  ]>rogress  will  not  or  cannot  understand,  is  perfedlj 
apprehended  by  that  working  class  which  comprises  some  four-fiftte 
of  a  nation.     When  France  recently  proposed  to  make  war  upon 
Prussia,  upon  the  simple  if  not  satisfactory  ground  that  Prussia  had 
become  a  more  powerful  nation,  the  working  men  of  either  coontij, 
in  their  protest  against  the  war,  declared  that  '*  labour  was  of  no 
country,"  and  proclaimed  in  effect  that  if  they  had  their  will  nationil- 
ism  would  bo  a  thing  of  the  past.     They  saw,   their  wits  bei|g 
sharpened  by  prospective  suffering,  tliat  the  distinct  political  exiit- 
cnce  of  civilized  communities,  instead  of  being  a  wise  and  inevitable 
dispensation  of  Providence,  was  a  barbarous  and  pagan  anachroiui& 
The  same  truth  has  given  weight  and  consideration,  in  spite  of  on* 
fortunate  circumstances,  to  the  congress  recently  held  at  GcnevL 
Extravagant  orators  and  rash  sentimentalists  weakened  but  could  not 
destroy  its  imiK)rt ;  for  it  rested  upon  two  unquestionable  propon* 
tions — that  the  disunion  of  nations  is  on  evil  which  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  civilized  and  Christian  men,  and  that  witliout  free  iasti* 
tutions  there  can  be  no  end  to  that  disunion.     These  two  propM- 
tions  once  generally  accepted,  the  way  is  paved  for  the  advent  rf 
peace  ;  and  not  of  peace  only,  but  of  a  hostof  other  advantages  ined- 
culably  important  to  the  world.     The  progress  towards  that  poUtiad 
association,  the  absence  of  which  has  been  long  acquiesced  in  as  if  it 
were  a  calamity  of  the  same  kind  as  the  existence  of  evil,  but  ii 
nevertheless  a  disgrace  to  Christendom,  cannot  bo  otherwise  Afll 
gradual  and  difficult ;  but  half  the  battle  will  have  been  won  vhei 
the  minds  of  men  have  been  familiarized  with  the  idea,  and  tbqf 

*  See  a  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the  Manaion  Hoose. 
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bave  been  made  aware  that  if  they  would  rcah'zc  it  thcj  must  first 
obtain  that  which  on  so  many  other  grounds  is  or  ought  to  be  a 
paramount  object  of  their  desire — not  counterfeit,  but  real,  political 

liberty. 


Oft  an  International  High  Court     By  David  Ross^  LL.B., 

BarristerHit-Law, 

ALTHOUGH  the  code  defining  international  rights,  which  is 
being  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association,  will  serve 
to  simplify  the  law,  such  a  code,  no.  matter  how  perfectly  framed,  can 
neTer  provide  for  all  difficulties  arising  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 
No  human  lawgiver  is  omniscient,  and  cases  from  time  to  time  arise 
for  which  no  provision  has  been  made,  and  to  the  solution  of  which 
a  judge  is  requisite,  who  shall  decide  them  in  the  spirit,  in  the  absence 
of  the  letter,  of  the  law.  Even  where  a  positive  rule  has  been  laid 
down,  human  language  being  of  necessity,  in  many  instances, 
ambiguous,  a  judge  becomes  again  necessary  to  determine  whether 
an  existing  rule  is  applicable  or  not  to  an  existing  state  of  facts.  But 
facts  themselves  may  be  disputed,  and  a  judge  is  again  required 
to  decide  between  the  disputants. 

It  seems  to  follow  that  when  the  intended  code  has  been  prepared 
ud  adopted,  the  next  and  necessary  step  ought  to  be  to  provide  a 
properly  constituted  Tribunal  to  judicially  apply  the  code.  No  doubt 
it  is  true  that  many  of  the  rules  of  such  a  code  are  at  present  applied 
bf  Courts  of  Prize  and  other  courts  which  recognize  the  rules  of 
iatemational  law.  These  will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  so  applied 
with,  I  would  suggest,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  court  I  shall  pre- 
lentlj  propose.  There  are,  however,  numerous  disputed  cases  arising 
between  nations  of  which  no  existing  courts  take  cognizance,  and 
these  are  now  dealt  with,  not  by  a  Tribunal  judicial  in  its  character, 
^t  by  Diplomatists  and  the  Ministers  of  State  of  the  opposing 
latioiis. 

From  the  theory  that  exists  respecting  the  independence  of  States, 
my  conflict  of  rights  that  occurs  between  them  is,  if  not  amicably 
niDged,  the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  This  is  the  existing 
)r8tem,  and,  in  discussing  the  question  of  International  Arbitration, 
re  are  entitled  to  ask,  and  are  bound  to  ask,  can  the  existing  system 
«  considered  a  success  ?  What  have  we  seen  in  Europe  since  the 
iae  of  the  first  Great  Exhibition,  when  many  thought  that  an  era 
f  perpetual  peace  had  at  length  arrived  ?  Have  we  not  seen  in  the 
Dterval,  every  great  power  in  Europe  engaged  in  war  ?  We  have 
lad  the  Crimean  war,  in  which  the  Russians,  French,  Piedmontesc, 
tad  English  were  engaged ;  the  Italian  war,  in  which  the  French, 
iutrians,  and  Piedmontese  were  engaged  ;  the  Danish  war,  in  which 
k  German  nation  and  the  Danes  were  engaged ;  the  Germanic  war^ 
in  which  Austrians,  Italians,  and  Prussians  were  engaged. 
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tnpions  of  Pi-inces,  of  Pcoplee,  or  of  Parties — "judges  in 
a  cnusc — declarers  of  (lie  law  for  iheir  own  side  " — depeiida 
•icUier  a  course  of  national  action  ia  lo  te  continued  for  jears,  which 
one  side  affirms  and  flie  otlier  side  denies  to  be  uufrivndly  and 
■toQg — whether  or  not  the  feelings  of  great  coinniunilics  arti  to  be 
ucitod  and  envenomud  hy  lUo  prolonged  nrgumculaiion  of  i^i^ues  not 
necffisarilj  raised  for  decision — whether,  in  the  lust  resort  the 
[WuianB  of  nations  "ranging  for  revenge,"  shall  or  shall  not  "Cry 
iUTock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  It  b  a  boast  of  the  moat 
UTilizeil  comFBunitica,  that  for  the  mora  perfect  ascertainment  and 
protection  of  private  rights,  the  several  functions  of  government  are 
bflhem  carefully  separated.  Bnl  in  the  most  delicate  of  all  the 
relalloua  that  the  science  of  government  is  called  on  to  provide  for, 
Duneljr,  the  ascertainment  and  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  independent 
Vaununitiea^thc  judicial,  the  executive,  and,  iu  some  sense,  the 
^'dative  functions  of  government  arc  all  interlaced  and  commingled, 
i  this  further  addition,  that  these  interlaced  and  commingled 
I  ore  not  committed  lo  a  single  functionarj*  (who  might 
k  to  a  bad)  but  almost  certainly  to  some,  decision),  hut  to  two 
Kt  and  independent  functionaries,  each  of  whom  claims  an  un- 
d  power  of  declaring  and  enforcing  the  right. 
I  consideralions  atone  appear  lo  me  to  make  a  proposal  for 
nationul  High  Court  one  worthy  of  favouruhle  reception  by 
lliu  believe  or  who  hope  that  wars  will  in  ilic  future  be,  if  not 
doned,  at  least  rendered  so  rare  and  so  odious,  hb  to  make  tho 
]  provoker  of  tliem  abhorred  as  au  interaaliounl  pest  and  a 
It  murderer, 
tiaay  not  improperly  direct  attention  to  the  Alabama  claims, 
^niahiug  proof  of  the  necessity  for  a  High  Court  of  Arbitration. 
BeuTCspoadence  in  which  they  are  discussed,  commenced  in  June, 
"2,  and,  conducted  with  great  ability  by  meri,  uU  of  world-wide 
T^le — some,  whose  names  will  live  in  distant  ages — has  terminated 
,(jiid^ng  hy  the  papers  on  the  subject  recently  presented  to  Parlia- 
'~Bl)i  most  unsatisfactorily  ;  for  it  woul-d  seem  that  after  assertions 
Kocnials,  almost  painful  in  their  fiequency,  both  of  law  and  of  faut 
TBr  proposals  of  arbitration  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  made  by 
wnilttl  states  nud  refused  by  Great  Britain,  afterwards  accepted 
"'  wally  by  Groat  IJritniu  and  refused  by  the  Unitetl  States — 
ale  matter  is  deft  as  unsettled  as  ever;  and  even  if  it  were 
i  be  settled,  a  cause  of  estrangeaient  between  two  intimately 
£ted  countries  has  been  created  aud  nurtured,  which  the 
kiea  of  botli,  nnd  more  especially  the  enemies  of  England,  will  bo 
)  adversely  to  (heir  mutual  welfare  and  the  pestce  of 
^odd. 
it  sot  for  uie  hei-e  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  coa- 
ny  agitated  in  tlie  State  papers  I  havu  just  now  referred  to; 
[find  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  notice  n  principle  relied  on  by 
ptitbh  Government,  which,  if  valid,  would  apjiijar  to  offer  in 
^clc  lo  any  gouural  syaiem  of  Inluruuiional  Arhitra- 
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tion.  In  his  letter,  dated  August  SOtli,  18G5,  refusing  compensatioB 
for  the  captures  made  by  the  Alabama,  Earl  Russell  says,  "It  appenv 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  there  are  but  two  questions  Ij 
which  the  claim  of  compensation  could  bo  tested.  Tho  one  »-- 
Have  tho  British  Government  acted  with  due  diligence,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  good  faith  and  honesty,  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
neutrality  they  proclaimed  \  Tlie  other  is — Have  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  properly  understood  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  whei 
they  declined,  in  June,  18G2,  to  advise  the  detention  and  setinn 
of  the  Alabama,  and  on  other  occasions  when  they  were  iskel 
to  detain  other  ships  building  or  fitting  in  British  ports? 

"  It  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  neither  of  these 
questions  could  be  put  to  a  foreign  Government  with  any  regni 
to  the  equity  and  character  of  the  British  Crown  and  the  Bridih 
nation. 

*'  Her  Majesty's  Government,"  continues  Earl  Russell,  "  are  the 
solo  guardians  of  their  own  honour.  They  cannot  admit  that  thcj 
may  have  acted  with  bad  faith  in  maintaining  the  neutrality  thej 
have  professed.  Tho  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  must  be  held  to  be 
better  interpreters  of  a  British  statute  than  any  foreign  Groven- 
mcut  can  be  presumed  to  be."     (Official  Correspondence,  p.  147.) 

In  the  same  letter.  Earl  Russell,  while  refusing  to  make  compen- 
Haiion  for  tho  Alabama  depredations,  expresses  the  readiness  of  the 
British  Government  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  Comllli88iol^ 
to  which  such  claims  should  be  referred  as  the  two  powers  **  should    \ 
agree  "  to  refer  to  Commissioners. 

Again,  Lord  Stanley,  in  his  very  able  nnd  temperate  despatch,  : 
dated  30th  November,  18G6,  after  stating  that  the  present  GoTen-  ] 
ment  would  not  be  disinclined  to  adopt  the  principle  of  arbitratioii, 
])rovided  that  a  fitting  arbitrator  could  be  found,  and  that  u 
'^  agreement "  could  be  come  to  ns  to  the  points  to  which  arhitntioB 
should  apply,  goes  on  to  say,  that,  ''as  regards  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint on  which  most  stress  was  laid  in  Mr.  Seward's  despitch, 
viz. — the  alleged  premature  recognition  of  the  Confederate  StKtei 
ns  a  belligerent  power,  it  is  clear  that  no  reference  to  arbitration  ii 
possible. 

''  The  net  complained  of,"  his  Lordship  continues,  '*  while  it 
bears  very  remotely  on  tho  claims  now  in  question,  is  one  as  to  whiA 
every  State  must  be  held  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  its  duty;  and 
there  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  precedent  for  any  Government 
consenting  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  power,  or  of  anj 
International  Commission,  the  question  whether  its  policy  hu 
or  has  not  been  suitable  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  iras 
placed." 

Without  at  all  venturing  to  say,  how  far  these  questions  arepro- 
])erly  withheld  from  the  judgment  of  any  arbitrator  agreed  on,  even 
though  such  arbitrator  be  a  foreign  State,  if  it  were  the  intention  of 
Eurl  Russell  and  Lord  Stanley  to  lay  down  that,  in  matters  possiblj 
involving  questions  even  of  the  nature  indicated,  one  country  couM 
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31y  queetion  the  at* lion  of  aiiotlier  country.  I  caiinot  admit 
tint  »ucli  a  proposition  would  lie  iu  priuciple  dt'fetisiblo.     llie  very 
ftfl  lliat  one  M>mib-y  nllegta  (I  cure  not  how  fiilsuly  in  fiicl,  ov  illegally 
J*w)  tliat  tiie  cittxens  nr  fubje<:ts  o(  nnollicr  country,  or  llint  tie 
*■  H'umiuit  of  tlmt  oilier  country,  hn$  done  acts  iiijurJons  in  their 
Mtrr,  und  on  sccon&t  of  whicji  n  clAim  for  compeosation  is  mado 
Ito  ground  llint  the  law  of  natioDs  has  been  violated,  ruBes  nt 
tft  qaestioQ  fur  tlie  decision  of  aomo  authority.     If  nations  agree 
n  umptrt'.   why  should  he  not  dfcide  euch  a  qnestionT     The 
rvnce  uf  claiios  by  one  Statu,  iind  llieir  refusal  oii  tlie  ground  of 
It  uf  rigiit  or  of  iiiiperftct  right  by  another,  raises  a  (]ueaiioii  for 
I  jaH  as   it  would  do  between  individuaU.     It  is  true,  tho 
1  may  1w  that  llie  tribunal  declines  to  escruise  jurisdiction 
E  ground  that  the  right  to  be  recognized  is  ono  which,  in  its 
'  DKhire,  ought  not  to  be  rccofuized  as  a  right  of  a  legal  uaturi; 
id  from  an  obligation  sanctioned  by  morality  or  binding  in 
Tliis  is  done  every  day  in  courts  of  Bquity  when  they  decline 
xeiTUM  tlieir  juriadiciion  in  cases  cf  duty,  ihe  euforcometit  of 
ill  would  be  inexpedient  or  imposgible,  and  in  courlH  of  Law  when 
'hold  liuil,  allliou^h  an  injury  may  have  been    sustained,  yet  It 
Kui  injury  tlinl  the  Inw  will  recognisi;. — that  (lo  use  a  lechnjcul 
wioo)  it  is  a  cn»e  of  damnum  tine  injitrit}.      But  this  existence 
rudiction,  or  of  right,  b.  I  submit,  a  question  for  a  lri1>uual,  not 
be  partiee.     I  aiu  indeed  enttivly  unable  to  perceive  why  (here 
1  be  any  iuhcrcnt  differeuce  between  the  decision  of  conlro- 
1  quesUoiia    arising    between    uationB,  and    questions   at^sing 
«D  individuals.     I  am  well  awaru   that  there  is  now,  and  !t  is 
Ide  that  if  an  International  High  Court  be  established  there  may 
k  long  time  be  a  great  diderence  between  the  certainty  of  the 
im  of    u   law  dedared  by  an  International  High  Court,  and 
of  a  naljunal  eourt   exercising  ils  authority  within  the   limita 
I  0wn  jurisdiction.      It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  nations  will 
HOC  allow  the  writs  of  execution  of  an  Internationa]  Uigh  Court 
s  wiUiin  llieir  Iwuuds  as  of  right.     But  it  may  be  that  some  of 
present  merabeis  of  our  Asaoeiatior  may  live  to  seo  an  Inter- 
nal High  Court  eslublinhud  whoso  decision  will  be  accepted  in 
ton  of  public  law  by  the  dvilized  world,   and   enforced  by  the 
>i  efforts  nf  the  HSitociated  nations  agniiiet  a  wrong-doer. 
luuw  well  how  cusy  it  is  to  decry  tho  idea  of  an  International 
1  as  quixotic  or  Utopian.     But  as  the  best  reply  to   such   an 
'[>n  I  will  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  shortly  consider 
lory  of  tlio  aboliliou  of  "  Private  War." 
I  fioberteon's   masterly  "  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  In 
le,"  it  ia  ahowu  that  the  riglit  of  avenging  injuries  of  an  atro- 
tdutracter,  iniulU,  and  affronts  publicly  committed,  and  some- 
to  bjuriea  to  propiirly,  was  considered   legitimate  and   sacred 
ogct  the    ancient    Crcrnuuis,   and    was    jealously   asserted  and 
BUined    nuiougst    the    barbarouii    tribes    that    conquered     the 
a  Eiupicfl.     This  right  belonged    to  gentlemen  or  pci^ona  of 
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noblo  birth,  and  for  them  it  was  a  private  and  i>ersoDal  right,  to  be 
exercised  by  force  of  arms.     In  such  contests  all  persons  present 
when  the  cause  of  quarrel  arose  were  included  in  the  war,  aod  ill 
the  kindred  (save  brothers  of  the  whole  blood)  within  the  prohibiled 
degree  of  marriage  (which  prohibitions  at  one  time  extended  to  the 
seventh  degree)  were  compelled  to  take  part  in  it,  under  the  peniltj, 
enforced  by  law,  of  renouncing  all  the  rights  and  priHleges  of  kin*    , 
dredship,    including  succession  to  property.     The  vassals  of  eiek    \ 
principal  were  also  obliged  to  take  part  in  these  cruel  and  maltits-    ; 
dinous  wars,  which  contnbuted  more  than  any  other  cause  to  redoei    ' 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  wretched  state  in  which  they  continued 
during  many  centuries.  ' 

The  histonan  enumerates  in  chronological  order  the  long  continnel 
and  persistent  expedients  employed  to  restrain  and  abolish  this  fatal 
custom.  They  were  (1)  fixing  by  law  the  composition  or  fins  ti 
bo  paid  for  each  separate  crime ;  (2)  the  application  by  Charieoagae 
of  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  in  the  year  A.D.  8(tt,; 
(3)  the  interposition  of  the  powerful  resources  of  the  Church;  (4) 
repeated  recourse  to  supernatural  visions  in  the  11th  and  12th  eea* 
turics  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  *' Peace  of  God"  a&dtke 
"  Brotherhood  of  God ; "  (5)  the  creation  of  the  Royal  Tmoe  ia 
1245,  which  prevented  persons  attacking  their  adversaries  fbr40daji 
after  the  commission  of  the  offence;  (6)  an  ordinance  in  1296^ 
commanding  private  hostilities  to  cease  during  public  wars;  (7) 
compelling  the  stronger  to  give  bonds  of  assurance  to  keep  the 
peace  towards  thd  weaker  party ;  (8)  voluntary  association  of  the 
nobles  impelled  by  the  intolerable  character  of  private  war,  bindmg 
Uicm  to  refer  all  matters  in  dispute,  whether  concerning  civil  [Ht)pertj  j 
or  points  of  honour,  to  the  determination  of  the  majority  of  the  asso-  | 
elates;  finally  Charles  J.  in  the  year  1413  issued  an  ordinaaee 
expressly  prohibiting  private  wars  on  any  pretext  whatever.  ^'Hov 
slow"  continues  the  historian  ''  is  the  progress  of  reason  and  of 
civil  order.  Regulations  which  to  us  appear  so  equitable,  obviooi^ 
and  simple,  required  the  efforts  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  autbori^ 
during  several  centuries  to  introduce  and  establish  them." 

*'  How  slow ''  may  we  not  here  now  exclaim  ''is  the  progrees  of 
reason  and  of  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
in  influencing  the  conduct  of  nations  when  in  this  19th  centmy 
of  the  Christian  era  the  rude  force  of  the  sword  still  remains  the 
only  recognized  arbiter  of  disputed  international  rights." 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  for  an  enthusiast,  believing  that  by  anj 
act  of  man  wars  can  be  made  at  once  to  cease.  I  have  no  sooh 
belief,  but  I  main  to  in  that  in  the  face  of  the  considerations  I  have 
adduced,  and  which  arc  familiar  to  every  jurist,  in  the  face  of  the 
establishment  of  tribunals  to  decide  all  questions  between  man 
and  man  and  the  complete  extirpation  thereby  of  Private  War,  (and 
I  may  add  of  the  appeal  to  Heaven  whether  by  ordeal,  by  judicial 
combat,  or  by  duel,)  it  is  a  shame  for  nations  and  statesmen,  and 
above  all  for  Christian  nations  and  Christian  statesmen,  not  to  haTS 
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U  iMat  tried  more  than  they  liave  ever  done  lo  prevent  the  rode 
(ooflicia  of  States  by  tbe  eBtabliahment  of  a  High  Court  suilubly 
EunstUutetl.  For  my  part  I  am  unable  to  undcretaud  why  natioos 
^Minare  called  on  now  io  settle  their  dilTei-encea  by  the  sword  than 
^Hbl  lords  were  when  privAte  wara  dcvaatated  whole  districts  of  the 
Hb  country,  and  bnt  poor  advantage  will  bo  taken  of  the  physical 
^Keio9  which  id  this  age  unite  the  race  more  closely  than  follow- 
TV^ecis  wore  foimerly  united  in  the  bonds  of  frieniiship  nnd  mutual 
latsreal,  if  the  establishment  of  n  complete  machinery  of  Internatioaal 
Jiutice  be  regarded   either  its  impracticable  or  n  matter  of   small 

Tlip  TribuBttl  10  be  created  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  composed 
flf  men  chosen  for  life  from,  nnd  by,  each  of  the  several  States,  through 
the  iitM  rumen  tali  ty  of  a  committee  or  board  of  n.  very  small  number 
of  the  most  eminent  junsis  in  their  respective  countiies,  such  com- 
nlnee  or  board  to  be  appointed  by  the  rulers  of  the  several  Stales, 
lad  lo  have  the  right  of  appointing  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  mcmberg 
of  ^H  Tribunal,  and  it  should  be  a  precise  instruction  Io  the 
oumnittee  or  board  that  their  choico  should,  in  every  case,  bo 
hwed  on  the  express  ground  of  abiUlyt  choractcu,  and  pre-eminent 
jiridical  attainments. 

One  cla«.^  of  questions  must,  for  the    present   at   nil    events,  be 

'y  excluded  from  tbe  ordinaiy  cogniKaiicc  of  the  proposed 

iiiiety,  questions  involving  any  dealing  with,  or  decision 

[lie  absolute  right  of  tho  several  Slates  to  their  own  terri- 

;       inviolability  of  uational  territory  is  too  sacred  a  right  in 

lilt  jaJgiiient  of  nation!'  to  be  endangered  by  the  decision  of  any 

Tribunal.     At  any  lime  it  will  probably  be  necessary  that  questions 

tf  tbis  oharacler  shonM  be  excluded  from  discussion  in  an  interna- 

buisl  Tribunal.   It  would,  however,  seem  to  me  that  they  will  yearly 

Deeome  of  less  importance  as  the  doctrine  of  Nationalities  Teceives, 

Dot  an  exaggerated,  but  a  legitimate  recognition,  and  as  the  true 

doctrine  of  the  Balauco  of  Power, — that   no    nation  shall  be  per- 

aitlcil  to  ns!grandixe  its  territory  by  acta  dangerous  to  the  freetlom  of 

iti  apiglihoiirs — shall  become  an  article  of  the  creed,  and  its  enforco- 

nmt  by  united  effort  o  fundamental  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

Before  attaching  weight  to  objections  that  may  be  readily  urged 
Bpimt  uiy  proposal,  it  must  he  considered,  not  whether  tbe  institu- 
timaf&n  International  High  Court  is  unobjectionable,  but  whether 
ActxtMing  mode  of  settling  international  disputes  is  not  more  so.  I 
'•iU  talie  leave  to  say  that  nothing  caa  be  worse  than  the  present 
^len.  and  llist  auy  good  that  has  appeared  to  spring  from  it  is 
wt  owing  to  the  system,  but  in  spite  of  the  system  has  sprung  from 
lilt  character  of  the  lemling  statesmen  of  modern  times,  and  their 
futnl  aversion  to  war.  Sui-e  am  I  that  were  we  to  re-adopt  in 
ike  realm  of  private  law,  tbe  practice  of  leaving  each  person  to 
■Die  his  dispotea  with,  nnd  enforce  his  i-igbls  against,  his  neighbour, 

*  [irogrcss  in  which  we  now  glory  would  soon  be  n  thing  of  the 

'"    But  wo  have  hitherto  rotuined   this  vicious  system   in  the 
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Bdminittration  of  IntoTnati'innl  Iaw  fttiil,  let  me  nipeat 
what  Ma  i»  renutti  in  Kiirni>a  t  Four  wnrx  in  twelve  yt 
to-dny  n(<arlj  throe  million  of  mon  iindDr  nrnw  in  b  titnc 
costing,  according  to  a  recent  writer  in  the  Eenmomiat^  £100,( 
u  yenr,  aro  at  any  moiaout  rcaily  to  bu  aScnsJ  oo  llio  nltor  of  wir. 
These  muQ  too,  be  it  rumomburi'd,  ar«  all  iu  tbo  prtmo  of  IU«,  m4 
their  labour  wuuM.  if  iMuptuyod  (or  |iro<lucttvo  pnrpoae«,  btt  of 
enormous  value.  Tticro  id  thus  cx|ienMi  lu  b«  aiuutineU  tmtirvif 
bejoiid  the  resourcn*  of  some  couutri«it,  to  Ihit  in^cftt  detrimont  of 
otlicr?,  onA  the  Iroinoil  men  who  nro  lh«  product  of  that  ex|>cii<liiaf«, 
are  in  thcmsclvcx  a  tomptnlioii  to  tho  nmbilion  of  rulvni,  or  tin 
pnasioa^  of  nalioa#,  to  porootuate  tlie  acour^o  of  war.  Hut  Ktow 
ono  will  say,  "  Our  honou. 
iDsulta  !  We  aloue  are  t 
owu  honour!  "  If  wuuudi 
the  number  of  lfgiliniut« 
question  should  not  \><a  )>ub> 
to  the  proper  redress  or  n^ 
ever,  well  bo  doulitcd  whutht 
war.     Human  Hfo  lua  with 

honour  of  nations  is  moi-o  sat.. 
to  del«rmino,  nor  wliether  tbi 
tho  system  of  Piivato  War  f 
tlio  COM  of  international  insi 
of  thousands  should  not  be  sm 
mitted  the  offence  deliberately  , 


inodi  we  ali»U  bro<^  oa 
lectors  and  arcngors  of  our 
honour  b«  considered  within 
r,  I  am  unablo  lo  mm;  why  a 
laUruutiunal  HiGti  Court *> 
icir  inllifltion.  ll  may,  how 
nsult  ia  a  I«gitiiiiiLt«  cauaea 
oo  vncrcul  to  be  forfeited  ai 
if  individu^.  ^^~h«Ulur  Uit 
ils  cilixens  J  aliall  not  Stop 
if  lines  that  prorailud  under 
might  nuL  bo  copied  by  m  in 
riea.  Uut  ccrlainlv'  tl'iu  lire* 
ikM  the  uatioi)  wlitcb  com* 
.J  make  the  amends  directed 
by  a  preaumalily  unprejudiced  Court  of  Supreme  Appeal. 

Oiie  more  consideratiou  I  ahall  put  forward  atid  I  hnve  dona.    For 

pvil,  sorao  may  eay — for  good,  those  who  think  with  mo  will  gay but, 

at  all  events,  for  evil  or  for  good,  a  more  inlluential  voice  in  owtien 
of  national  interest  will  henceforth  Ija  heard  from  the  masaus  of  iho 
people. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  Commentaries,  Blockstone,  epeaking  of  a 
democracy,  says  that  popular  assembliea  "  generally  mean  to  do  the 
,  thing  that  in  right  and  just,  and  have  always  a  degreo  of  patriotism 
or  public  spirit."  I  think  it  equally  true  that  nation^  in  wbicii  the 
democratic  element  bears  sway  will  be  willing  to  abide  by  what  as 
impartial  tribunal  will  decide  as  just ;  while,  as  against  other  naiioiM, 
unfuir  irealmoul,  or  what  will  be  represented  to  thorn  us  unfiurbT 
their  owu  statesmen,  will  create  a  storm  of  patriotic  feeling  tlut  do 
power  iu  the  State  can,  under  ceilain  circumstances,  witliataud  or 
roBtrain.  Certainly,  so  far  as  the  American  ilemocracy  can  be  lakeu 
OS  indicating  what  the  tendency  of  nations  will  in  the  future  bg, 
their  national  feeling  goes  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  bavo  rTnt^^nil 
During  a  somewhat  prolonged  visit  to  ihe  United  St 
year  I860,  I  talked  freely  and  frequently  with  meu 
ditions  of  lifa  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Slates,  and  n( 
flo  fnr  vifi  I  can  rocoliect,  had  the  slightest  ill-will  to  1. 
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Bcount  of  the  ''  Trent "  a&ir,  because  they  seemed  to  think  that 
Ingland  was  right  in  the  extreme  course  she  adopted ;  but  I  met 
omparmtivelj  few  who  could  talk  with  common  patience  of  the 
Alabama"  depredations,  and  I  doubt  if  I  met  one  who  would  have 
used  his  voice  for  peace  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
lecided  that  redress  must  be  had  bj  war. 

The  increasing  power  of  the  people  appears,  therefore,  to  me  to 
Wider  the  institution  of  a  Supreme  Court  more  necessary  than  ever, 
ia  order  to  decide  judicially  and  definitely  on  international  disputes. 
b  is  with  hope  I  express  my  belief  that  their  iucreasing  power  will 
conpel  statesmen  to  provide  for  the  increased  necessity. 


MUNICIPAL   LAW. 


ASSIMILATION   OP  ENGLISH   AND    IBISH   rROCEDUBE.* 


Os  what  Points  should  the  Law  and  Procedure  of  England 
and  Ireland  he  assimilated!  By  Herbert  N.  Mozley, 
Barrister-at-Law, 

1  PROPOSE  to  consider  in  this  paper  the  principal  points  in  which 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  superior  courts  of  common  law 
h  Ireland  differs  from  that  in  England,  and  to  suggest  two  or  three 
poiots  in  which,  as  I  venture  to  think,  the  Irish  practice  should  be 
anmilated  to  the  English. 

The  reduction  of  Ireland  was  partially  effected  by  a  few  English 
birons,  and  other  adventurers,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  JI.  f  The 
king^  no  doubt  under  compulsion,  made  extensive  grants  of  land  to 
those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  partially  effecting  the  conquest 
of  the  country.  The  whole  island,  wiih  the  exception  of  the  county 
of  Dublin  and  a  few  maritime  towns,  was,  before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  divided  among  ten  English  families,  who  held  it  in 
a  Bort  of  feudal  suzerainty.  The  native  Irish,  however,  were  not 
sibetually  defeated,  and  their  submission  was  little  more  than 
DOfflinal.  The  king  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  their  customs, 
bot confined  his  aim  to  establishing  the  English  laws  among  the  Anglo- 
Irish  colonists.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  possession  of  Dublin,^  he 
granted  it  by  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  to  be  held  of  him 
and  his  heirs  with  the  same  liberties  and  free  customs  which  they 
enjoyed  at  Bristol.  And  by  another  charter  he  confirmed  to  the 
hoTf^esses  of  Dublin  all  rights  and  immunities  throughout  his  whole 
Itnd  of  England,  Normandy,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  wherever  their 
effects  should  be,  to  be  fully  and  honourably  enjoyed  by  thorn  as  his 

♦  The  Discussion  will  be  found  at  p.  250. 

t  Hallam'B  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  in.,  pp.  348-350,  cd.  1845. 

i  Lelond,  vol.  i.,  pp.  81-83. 
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and  gradually  extended  itself  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  as  a 
Tudor  princes  the  subjugation  of  the  native  tribes  was  g 
effected.  By  Poyning's  Act,  f  10  Henry  Vll.  c.  22,  it  was 
that  all  statutes  lately  made  in  England  should  be  deemed  g 
effectual  in  Ireland,  and  that  any  statute  passed  in  Ireland  < 
to  the  same  should  be  revoked,  void,  and  of  none  effect  in 
Up  to  (his  time  it  had  been  the  common  practice  of  the 
judges,  when  they  thought  the  subject  required  it,  to  construe 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  extending  to  Ireland,  even  when  not  e 
named.  I  A  question  was  raised,  in  the  reign  of  Richa 
whether  statutes  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  could  I 
people  of  Ireland,  and  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  ma 
the  English  judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 

By  tiie  Irish  statute  21  &  22  George  III.,  c,  48,  it  was  provi 
all  statutes  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  for  settling  ] 
estates,  and  Private  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
to  landed  property  in  Ireland,  or  concerning  commerce  or  sean 
all  English  laws  respecting  stile  or  calendar,  or  taking  o 
continuance  of  any  office,  commission,  or  writ,  should  be 
in  Ireland. 

But,  to  come  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  paper, 
cedure  and  practice  in  the  superior  courts  in  the  two  countriei 
tively,  a  few  variations  on  the  English  practice  had  been  inl 
into  the  superior  courts  of  Ireland  by  Acts  of  tho  Irish  Pai 
during  the  period  of  its  separate  existence,  but  these  wer 
siderable,  and  up  to  the  year  1828  the  practice  in  the  two  count 
substantially  the  same.  §  In  that  year  a  commission  was  a] 
to  inquire  into  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  courts  a 
minster.  The  inquiries  of  the  commission  resulted  in  the  Un 
of  Process  Act,  2  &  3  William  IV.,  c.  39,  which  was  amende 
Act  passed  in  the  following  year,  3  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  67. 
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Since  that  time  there  have  been  passed,  for  England,  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1852,  1854,  and  1860  respectively,  and  for 
Ireland,  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1853  (16  &  17  Vict., 
c.  113),  and  the  Procedure  Act  of  1856,  (19  &  20  Vict.,  c.  102). 

The  Irish  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  has,  but  as  regards  the 
county  of  Cork  only,  been  amended  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1864 
(27  &  28  Vict.,  c.  28). 

In  the  month  of  December,  1861,  a  Royal  Commission  was  issued 
to  inquire  into  the  following  matters,  with  a  view  to  reduce  costs  to 
suitors,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  to  assimilate, 
as  far  as  might  be  possible,  the  administration  of  justice  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

1.  The  constitution,  establbhment,  practice,  procedure,  and  fees  of 
the  superior  courts  of  common  law  in  Ireland. 

2.  The  differences  between  the  constitution,  and  the  forms  of  prac- 
tice, procedure,  and  fees  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

It  is  with  the  labours  of  this  Commission,  only  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  superior  courts  of  common 
law  in  either  country,  that  we  are  concerned  at  present. 

Two  reports  were  issued  by  this  Commission — the  first  dated  the 
27th  of  July,  1863 ;  the  second  dated  the  23rd  of  May,  1866.  The 
latter  report  deals  principally,  but  not  exclusively,  with  the  subjects 
of  costs,  fees,  and  official  salaries. 

Appended  to  each  report  are  (among  other  things)  a  joint  state- 
ment of  Messrs.  Jellett  and  Holland,  on  the  differences  between  the 
superior  courts  in  England  and  Ireland  respectively ;  a  separate 
statement  of  Mr.  Jellett  as  to  Ireland  ;  and  a  separate  statement  of 
Mr.  Holland  as  to  England ;  questions  addressed  by  the  Commission 
to  certain  of  the  most  eminent  Irish  larwyers,  and  answers  received 
thereto.  It  is  to  those  statements  and  answers  that  I  am  principally 
indebted  for  the  facts  which  I  propose  to  adduce  in  the  course  of  this 
paper. 

Let  us  now  consider  certain  points  on  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  assimilate  the  procedure  and  practice  of  the  superior  courts  in 
Ireland  to  that  existing  in  England  ;  observing  fii'St,  that  the  objects 
of  codes  of  procedure  and  practice  are  threefold.  First,  to  secure  a 
right  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  question  ;  secondly,  to  secure  this 
decision  at  the  least  possible  expense  ;  thirdly,  to  secure  this  decision 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  And  the  means  which  may  be  most 
efficiently  employed  to  attain  these  ends  must  in  general  be  quite 
independent  of  the  country  in  which  the  proceedings  take  place. 
Hence,  in  the  points  in  which  the  procedure  in  the  two  countries  is 
different,  we  must  infer,  either  that  the  procedure  in  one,  if  not  both 
of  them,  is  defective,  or  that  the  difference  is  purely  insignificant  and 
immaterial. 

In  England  a  personal  action  commences  as  follows  :*  Firsts  writ 

'*'  Jellett  and  Holland's  statement,  Comm.  Rep.,  1863.    App.  2. 
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of  suiunions  cidliug  upon  the  defendant  to  appear ;  seoondlj, 
appearance  of  the  defendant ;  after  that  follow  the  doclaration  and 
pleu8,  and  thus  a  distinct  issue,  or  distinet  issues,  aro  developed  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  as  the  point  or  points  for  decision  in  the 
cause.  This  was  the  procedure  which  existed  ia  Ireland  before  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1853.*  But  now,  by  that  Act,  the 
deelaration  is  dispcuised  with,  and  the  appearance,  as  distinguished 
from  the  defence,  is  abolished.  The  proceedings  commence  with  e 
writ  of  summons  and  plaint,  in  which  the  English  writ  and  declam- 
tioii  are  united,  f  This,  I  venture  to  think,  is  an  alteration  for  the 
worse.  If  the  action  is  undefended,  the  costs  are  needlessly  increaaed} 
and,  further,  the  mere  service  of  a  writ  on  a  person  will  oftea  {1^ 
duco  a  settlement  in  cases  where  a  long  catalogue  of  grievaoeei^ 
imputing  fraud,  malice,  and  so  on,  will  fail  to  do  so.  By  the  lOA 
section  of  the  Act  of  1853,  the  writ  of  summons  and  plaint  il to 
contain  '^  a  true  and  succinct  statement  of  the  plaintilTs  caaie  <t 
causes  of  action."  The  IGth  section  enacts  that  the  plaint  "flU  ^ 
not  be  considered  iu valid  on  account  of  any  verbal  or  technical  emr  | 
or  omission ;"  but  what  is  a  merely  verbal  or  tochuicol  error  ot  1 
omission,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  judge,  providrf^  ^ 
however,  that  *'  all  errora  and  omissions  which  have  not  a  manihil  t 
tendency  to  mislead  the  opposite  party  shall,  iu  all  cases,  be  deml  ~ 
merely  verbal  or  technical." 

Tu  show  the  working  of  the  system  thus  introduced,  I  will  qnoll  ' 
from  the  answer  of  Mr.  Gerald  Fltzgibbon,  one  of  the  Irish  Mutaa 
in  Chancery,  to  the  ([uestions  put  to  him  by  the  Royal  Commi8slon.|   \ 

**  To  dotermiiic,"  (he  says),  'Svhat  has  and  what  has  not  a  manilhit 
tendency  to  mislead,  h:is  been,  in  many  cases,  a  difficult  duty  otznsf 

court  and  judge,  since  this  Act  c«ime  into  operation Nool^^ 

of  the  motions  on  this  point  had  any  tendency  towards  deciding  Ikl  i 
([UL'stion  really  in  dispute  between  the  parties  ;  every  one  of  fUM^ 
in  my  experience,  was  an  expensive  contest  on  nothing  but  fomii  ll^ 
which  the  money  of  suitors  was  fruitlessly  expended.     What  to  i 
judge  will  appear,  in  the  plaintifTs  statement,  a  ground  of  aedoa 
good  in  subrtance,  to  another  will  appear  the  reverse.    The  lOlli 
section  enacts,  '  that  the  summons  and  phdnt  shall  contain  a  tme  aM  j 
succinct  statement  of  the  plaintiffs  cause  or  causes  of  action.'  fej 
was  thought  by  some  lawyers,  that  this  enactment  obliged  a  plafatf* 
to  coniine  himself  to  a  single  statement  of  each  cause  of  action ;ii 
it  seemed  impoi<sibIe  that  !>everal  statements  of  one  and  the  H 
ground  of  action  could  be  true,  if  they  were  substantially  diflMk: 
from  each  other,  and  if  only  furnially  different,  it  was  equally  iinQkf 
sible  to  hold  that  this  plurality  df  form-s,  when  only  one  gronnill^ 
action  existed,  could  be  a  succinct  statement  of  that  one  grooaL 
In  tlie  case  of  Harrison  i\  Lynch,  which  was  in  the  beginning  oflBSl^ 
the  pluiiititf  sued  on  a  contract  for  the  price  of  a  large  quantity  of  M^ 
.«^old  by  .sample.     It  woi  but  i  no  transaction,  and  a  single  contTKi) 


*  10  &  17  Vict.,  c.  113.       t  Section  b.       J  Comm.  Kcp.,  18C3,  app.,  p.  W. 
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Jet  the  plaint  contained  nine  counts,  all  confessedly  founded  on  one 
reach  of  contract,  namely  the  rejection  of  the  tea,  and  refusal  to 
pay  the  price.  This  was  thought  a  fit  case  in  which  to  complain,  by 
motion,  that  this  plaint  was  embarrassing,  not  true,  and  not  succinct. 
The  court,  however,  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  right  so  to  vary  the 
statement  of  his  cause  of  action,  although  the  evidence  which  should 
prove  one  of  his  counts  to  be  true,  would  necessarily  falsify  the 
others."  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  adds,  that  since  this  decision  the  multipli- 
cation of  counts  has  been  more  abused  than  he  ever  knew  it  under 
the  ancient  rules  of  pleading. 

First,  then,  I  contend  that  the  English  system  of  writ  and  decla* 
ration  should  be  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  the  writ  of  summons  and 
plaint  abolished.  This  change  is  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
in  their  report  of  1863,  as  well  as  by  the  majority  of  the  eminent 
lawyers  who  have  written  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  them  by 
the  Commissioners,  t  would  now  consider  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  subsequent  pleadings  in  the  two  countries. 

In  Ireland,  the  general  issue  is  abolished  by  the  69th  section  of 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1858.  The  effect  of  the  general 
issue  in  England  is  now,  by  the  Pleading  Rules  of  Trinity  Term,  1853,* 
limited  to  a  traverse  of  the  most  essential  allegation  in  the  declaration, 
though  it  may  not  be  a  traverse  in  express  terms.  It  is,  in  &ct,  a 
denial  of  the  gist  of  the  action,  and  idl  matters  in  confession  and 
avoidance  must  be  specially  pleaded.  Again,  in  England,  a  defendant 
is  allowed  by  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  to  plead  the  general  issue 
and  giv^  the  special  matter  in  evidence,  but  in  Ireland  this  general 
issue  by  statute  is  abolished. 

In  England,  a  plea  traversing  an  allegation  in  a  declaration, 
although  not  for  all  purposes,  nor  in  all  events,  an  admission  of  the 
material  allegations  in  the  declaration  which  it  does  not  traverse,  yet 
may  be  considered  as  a  conditional  admission,  that  is,  as  admitting 
the  conditions  not  traversed,  in  case  the  plaintiff  can  prove  the  alle« 
gation  traversed ;  f  and  provided  the  allegation  not  traversed  is 
material. 

In  Ireland,  by  section  68  of  the  Irish  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act,  1853,  all  facts  stated  in  any  summons  and  plaint,  and  not  denied 
in  the  defence,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  admitted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
suit.  It  is  farther  enacted  by  the  56th  section,  that  the  defence 
shall  state  all  facts  which  constitute  the  ground  of  it.  The  48th  5ec* 
tion  forbids  a  replication  except  by  leave  of  the  court.  Hence  tho 
defendant  is  compelled  to  state  all  facts  on  which  his  defence  relies, 
as  wen  as  to  traverse  all  the  statements  in  tho  writ  of  summons  and 
plaint,  which  he  may  know  or  suspect  to  be  material.  This  raises  a 
multitude  of  irrelevant  issues,  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of  expense  and 
confusion.J     In  Kelly  r.  Taylor,  which  was  the  ordinary  case  of  an 

*  Rules  6, 16, 16, 19, 20.    Jellett  and  Holland's  Statement,  Comm.  Rep.,  1868, 
app.  p.  7. 
t  Coaling  «.  Coxe,  6  C.  B.,  721.     Duke  of  Rutland  i;.  Bacshaw,  14  Q.  B.,  869, 
X  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's  answer,  Comm.  Rep.^  1868,  app.,  p.  ^. 
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action  by  an  attorncj  against  his  client,  for  a  recovery  of  a  Irill  of 
costs,  the  pleadings  were  long,  and  twenty-three  issaes  resulted 
from  a  retrospective  review  of  them  on  a  summoos  before  a  diiaf 
judge ;  one  of  these  issues,  being  unintelligible,  was  straek  oat  Ob 
the  remaining  twenty-two,  the  jury  deliberated  foar  or  five  hoQB 
before  finding  a  verdict.  When  the  findings  were  read,  each  partf 
claimed  the  general  verdict.  Afler  much  argument,  the  judge 
declined  to  decide  between  them,  and  left  the  full  court  to  detenniiN 
which  of  the  parties  was  entitled  to  the  postea.  The  court  heard  a 
long  and  exhaustive  argument  on  this  question,  and  ultimately  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

Again,  since  no  replication  can  be  filed  without  leave  of  the  eovl  . 
or  judge,  and  the  power  of  the  judge  to  grant  such  leave  is  restrioM  ! 
to  cases  in  which  the  real  questions  cannot  conveniently  be  raised  ui 
put  in  issue  by  the  amendment  of  the  previous  pleadinga,  a  iutjk 
thus  imposed  on  the  court  or  judge  of  discovering  from  those  pleadnfi 
what  are  likely  to  be  the  real  questions  involved,  and  on  such  qiw 
tions  difiercnt  views  may  be  taken  by  different  judges.*  ^ 

Again,  the  81st  section  of  the  Irish  Common  Law  Procedure  Art  ; 
had  substituted  for  a  special  demurrer  a  motion  to  the  court  wfaeoeifr 
a  party  conceives  that  a  demurrer  or  a  pleading  of  his  adversary  is  le  j 
framed  as  to  embarrass  or  delay  a  fair  trial  of  the  case.  The  WQikiB|  , 
of  this  section  may  bo  illustrated  by  the  following  instance,  addooei  ' 
by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  f 

To  a  plaint  against  the  surety  of  a  defaulting  barony  collector,  aa    < 
equitable  defence  was  carefully  framed,  on  the  ground  that  the  Gniil 
Jury,  by  their  dealings  with  the  collector,  had  discharged  the  snretf.    - 
A  motion  was  made  to  set  aside  this  defence  as  embarrassing,  aal   \ 
this  motion  came  on  before  a  single  judge.     After  hearing  counsd  o 
both  sides,  the  judge  ignored  the  objections  that  were  madei  butxaieel  .J 
one  himself,  and  set  the  defence  aside  for  duplicity,  with  leave  to  ameol 
on  payment  of  costs.     The  defence  was  then  amended,  and  sevnai 
into  two  defences,  which  were  each  objected  to,  as  being  severaDf 
iuHufticient,  and  a  motion  to  set  them  aside  came  on  before  anoChr  ^ 
judge.     Tliis  judge  declared  that  he  coiild  not  agree  in  the  vief  \ 
taken  by  the  former  judge,  and  set  the  defences  aside,  giving  libef^  j 
to  amend,  by  combining  them  as  they  had  at  first  been  combiMi 
Thus  the  defendant  had  to  pay  the  coHts  of  two  motions  to  estabU 
that  his  pleading  had  been  originally  correct. 

I  would  suggest  then,  secondly,  that  the  abolition  of  the  'genonl    '! 
issue  by  the  Irish  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1853,  shodd  h    H 
repealed,  and  that  the  general  issue,  as  regulated  bj  tlie  ples&|     ' 
rules   of  Trinity  Term,    1853,  in   England,   should  be  adopted  ii 
Ireland,  and  that  the  mode  of  raising  the  issues  in  Ireland,  as  nA 
of  fact  as  of  law,  should  bo  assimilated  to  the  mode  of  raising  noA 
issues  in  England. 

The  next  point  in  which  I  think  the  procedure  in  Ireland  mfjA 


*  Mr.  Filzgibbon'B  answer.    Comm.  Kcp.,  1863.    App.,  p.  99.      f  p.  100. 
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Wgeously  Kssimilalcd  to  ttie  procedure  in  EiiglHinl,  a  in  cn^og 
of  interpleader.  The  diflerenco  in  the  practico  between  tbo  twu 
eoontries  arises  entirely  from  tlia  aOililional  provisious  in  KiJg;b[ii]i>n 
Uui  snbj«ct  introduced  by  llie  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  IStiO. 
Before  the  poseiog  of  that  Act,  tlic  pmcticu  In  lioih  countries  was 
identical,  tlie  English  practice  being  regolaled  by  the  Act  1  and  2 
Wni.  IV-,  c.  5S,  ss.  1-7,  and  the  Irish  practice  being  regulated  by  the 

I  Act  9  ami  10  Vict.,  c.  64,  the  soctionB  ofwhich  are  an  exact  transcript 

II  of  tlie  EectJotis  of  the  English  Act  above  referred  to. 

II  The  Acts  juat  referred  to  provide  that  in  any  action  of  assumpsit, 
ll'  AoUnuc,  and  trover,  upon  application  by  the  defendant,  stating  that 
tbe  right  iii  in  some  third  party  who  tuny  bo  expected  to  sue  for  the 
Hm«,  and  that  such  defendiwt  does  not  collude  with  such  third 
pvlr.  tho  court  luiiy  order  such  third  party  to  appear  and  stale 
thi  nature  and  parlivulars  of  his  claini,  and  in  the  meantime  stay 
pneeAdinga  in  such  action  ;  and  finally,  the  court  may  order  such 
ibird  party  to  make  himself  defendant  in  tlie  same  on  some  other 
^ulioDi  nod  if  such  third  parly  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  appear, 
1  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  rule  or  order  made 
6  appearance,  the  court  or  judge  may  declare  such  third  parly 
r  Wrcd  from  prosecuting  his  clfLim  agalust  the  original  do* 
L 

I  6lh  section  in  each  Act  provides  for  the  relief  of  sherilTs 
officers  employed  in  executiou  of  process  against  goods  and 

e  Acts,  however,  have  been  construed  to  apply  only  to  thoso 

n  which  the  titles  of  the  claimants  have  a  common  origin,  and 

10  the  eases  in  which  such  titles  are  wholly  independent  of  each 

;  luid  thus  the  tienelicial  eifect  of  the  rule  of  interpleader  is 

d  to  a  compiiratively  small  number  of  cases.     And  this  is  still 

r  in  IrctantL    But  In  England,  by  sections  12  to  17  of  the 

I  Common   Law   Procedure  Ai^t  of  18liO,  the  law  of  inter- 

btta  been  amended,  and  its  scope  enlarged.     I  will  briefly 

e  import  of  these  sections. 

e  12th  section  extends  ihc  provisions  of  the  Act  of  William  IV. 

a  where  tho  tirles  of  (he  claimants  to  the  money,  goods,  or 

a  in  question  have  not  a  common  origin,  but  are  adverse  to  nnd 

t  of  one  another. 

It  section  provides  for  the  sale  of  goods  seized  by  a  sherilf 
:  officer,  where  a  tliinl  jiorsoa  claims  to  bo  entitled  to  such 
d  chattels  by  way  of  security  for  a  debt.  In  Ii'eland  such  n 
«  cannot  be  adapted  wilhuul  tlie  consent  of  the  parties, 
a  14lh  section  gives  power  to  the  vourl  or  judgu  to  decide  eum- 
y  between  the  parties  in  coses  where  the  amount  in  dispute,  or 
ic  goods  seized,  is  very  snmll. 

G  loth  section  enacts,  ihat  where  tho  facts  are  not  in  dispute,  n 
[0  may  decide  the  question  without  directiug  nn  action  or  issue, 
(if  he  think  tit)  may  order  a  special  case  lo  lie  slated  for  the 
jbion  of  ihe  court. 
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Tho  16th  section  directs  the  proceedings  upon  raoh  special  case  bj 
reference  to  the  English  Common  Law  Procedure  Acta  of  18^  and 
1854. 

Tho  17th  section  enacts  that  the  judgment  in  any  such  action  or 
issue  as  may  be  directed  by  the  court  or  a  judge  in  any  interplesdw 
proceedings,  and  tho  decision  of  tlio  court  or  judge  in  a  sommsiy 
manner,  shall  l>e  final  and  conclusive  against  the  parties^  and  all  per* 
sons  chiiming  under  them.  In  Ireland,  the  court  or  a  judge  han 
no  ])owcr  to  decide  disputed  questions,  whether  of  law  or  fte^ 
without  directing  an  issue,  unless  all  parties  consent. 

Although  the  number  of  cases  to  which  the  above  sections  ipfij 
are  somewhat  limited,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  detailed  aoooost 
of  their  practical  working  during  tho  short  time  they  have  been  ii 
operation,  yet  we  may,  without  risk  of  error,  on  d  prhri  eot- 
sidcrations,  pronounco  them  to  bo  eminently  beneficial.  They  do  bit 
extend  the  operation  of  a  principle  already  recognised  as  sound, 
They  tend  to  shift  tho  burden  of  a  suit  from  an  innocent  defendnt 
to  the  parties  between  whom  tho  controversy  really  lies.  SoumqI 
them  greatly  tend  to  diminish  costs  and  delay.  I  therefore  saggert 
that  tlie  law  of  interpleader  as  contained  in  sections  12  to  17  of  tka 
English  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1860  (as  to  the  16th  secdoi, 
of  course,  wyfafis  mufajidis),  ought  to  be  extended  to  Irelaod, 
Indeed,  I  almost  think  that  the  best  plan  would  bo  to  repeal  bofflf 
the  Iri.sh  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts,  and  to  consolidate  tW 
English  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  into  one  enactment  to  bs 
passed  for  both  countries,  with  such  modifications  in  matters  of  detsil 
as  might  be  thought  desirable.  There  are  undoubtedly  several  poiotl 
of  detail  in  which  the  Irish  procedure  is  superior  to  the  English.  Ts 
discuss  thorn  fully  would  have  opened  a  very  wide  subject.  I  bsie 
confmcd  myself  to  the  more  important  differences  in  the  procedure  in 
tho  two  countries,  which  I  venturo  to  submit  to  tho  considentioB 
of  thoso  present. 


Amendment  of  the  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  Civil  Bills  tad 
the  Inferior  Courts  of  Record  in  Ireland.  By  HuGH 
IIyndman,  LL.B. 

THE  province  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  a  few  years  sgoto 
inquire  and  report  ns  to  '^  the  constitution,  establishmontiprsctiee^ 
procedure,  and  foes  of  tho  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  in  Irelsnd,' 
and  "  the  differences  between  the  constitution  and  the  forms  of  pn^ 
tice,  procedure,  and  fees  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  of  England  snd 
of  Ireland,"  might  have  been  extended  advantageously  to  the  «m- 
Btitution,  powers,  ])rocedure,  and  practice  of  other  forums  of  jadiciil 
authority  in  Ireland,  equally  if  not  moro  important  to  the  com- 
munity at  lar^c — I  mean  tho  inferior  courts  of  record,  known  in 
this  country  as  the  Civil  Bill,  or  Quarter  Sessions  and  Becordrf 
Courts. 
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Bat  ifc  has  probablj  been  lefl  (and  perhaps  properly  so),  in  tho 
Snt  instance,  to  those  whose  professional  functions  connect  tlicin 
oiore  intimatelj  with  these  tribunals  to  canvass  their  merits  and 
defects,  and  to  adrocate  a  reform,  if  reform  be  deemed  necessary, 
rilher  in  extending  or  contracting  their  powers.  Nor  have  the  gentle- 
vien  to  whom  I  allude   shrunk  from  tho  ta.sk  of  considering  the 

Stion  of  reform  in  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  tho  Courts  of  Quarter 
ions;  and  thej  are  resolved,  in  course  of  time,  to  urge  upon  the 
legislature  a  measure  that  will  render  more  suitable  to  the  increased 
teqnirements  of  society  courts  which,  by  blending  the  more  plastic 
nies  of  equity  with  the  inflexible  dicta  of  the  common  and  statute 
kw,  naturally  and  irresistibly  recommend  themselves  to  tho  un-* 
dentanding  of  the  people. 

The  Quarter  Sessions  attorneys  lately  held  a  meeting  in  Dublin, 
isd  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  Civil  Bill  Acts,  and  to 
prepare  a  report  for  their  amendment  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
that  committee  has  already  printed  its  first  report. 

Trusting  that  I  may  be  able  here  to  enlist  aid  to  their  counsels  and 
strength  to  their  hands,  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  tho  leading 
ncommendations  of  their  committee,  and  to  some  changes  which 
bare  occurred  to  me,  or  been  suggested  in  discussing  the  subject  with 
other  members  of  my  profession. 

Bot  I  may  with  propriety  first  present  a  concise  statement  of  the 

G'  cipal  features  in  tho  constitution,  powers,  and  practice  as  to  civil 
ness  of  the  existing  Quarter  Sessions  Courts  in  Ireland,  and  of 
tte  analogous  yet  more  dignified  County  Courts  now  established  in 
Endand. 

The  Irish  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  first  obtained  civil  jurisdic« 
tioa  towards  the  close  of  last  century.  They  have  received  con. 
ndemble  accessions  of  power  under  various  subsequent  Acts  of 
Parliament,  which  have  been  consolidated  and  amended  by  the  Act 
tbe  14th  &  1 5th  Vict.  c.  57,  and  are  presided  over  by  chairm(»n 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  have  been  and  may  continue 
to  be  practising  barristers. 

The  Civil  Bill  jurisdiction  in  ordinary  cases  is  limited  to  hearing 
and  determining  all  disputes  and  difiereuccs  for  any  sum,  damagei<, 
or  penalty  not  exceeding  £  40,  in  all  cases  except  slander,  libel, 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  crimiual  conversation ;  and  for  any 
ascertained  and  unpaid  balance  not  exceeding  £40  of  a  partnership 
account ;  but  a  plaintifi'may  recover  by  civil  bill,  although  his  claim 
exceed  £40,  provided  he,  in  express  terms,  abandons  the  excess. 

The  Act  also  gives  landlords  and  others  in  that  capacity  a  remedy 
ly  civil  bill  against  the  fraudulent  removal  or  concealment  of  goods 
and  chattels  di-itrainable  for  rent  and  not  exceeding  £20  in  value; 
thilc,  on  the  other  hand,  it  provides  for  the  recovery  of  damages 
by  A  tenant  whose  goods  are  distrained  by  a  head  landlord  after  he 
ndpaid  his  rent  to  his  immediate  landlord  ;  and  it  gives  a  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  determine  actions  of  replevin  relating  to  distresses 
ibr  rent  where  the  rent  reserved  does  not  exceed  £  50. 
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In  regard  nlw  to  the  ttilmmUtnUloD  of  thr  useu  ofdeecaffi 
sons  tlirae  coartshftTejiiriMlktioii,  where  tlic  usets  do  not  «' 
£200, for  the  reeoverj  of  Ii-|;iicicis  dUtribtiiire  sluu-cji,  luu]  even  b[ 
ehattcia;  and  for  requiring  rxcculor*  or  ■itmiiii^tniiora  to 
Recounts ;  and  for  examining  lljrni  on  oath. 

And  the  court!  ue  cvtti  ilironn  op«n  for  tho  noottiry  of  Ipf 
and  aitnuities  not  exceeJiiii'  £  20.  charged  on  real  or  pcntttnal  c 
no  matter  what  may  be  Ihi-  ouioiiut  of  the  assets. 

Again,  these  courts  hiive  jurixdictioii  in  ejectmeat. 

TliL-  landlord  can  obtniii  n  ilccnte  for  pouMiMlon  of  deaerlad 
nicnlB  wLere  a  half  yeai'a  rent  in  in  arnmr;  or  orpmutses  hdd 
ic-iiant  after  the  detenu  inn  I  ion  of  hii  interest  nnd  detnaitd  o| 
Bcssioii  tii'  where  a  j-ear'i^  iciu  U  hi  nironr,  provided  the  nt^crvet 
docs  not  exceed  £100.  And  wtit^ro  the  pretuisns  bavo  uot 
redeemed  the  landlord  may  obtain  a  decree  for  the  arrears  due 
tho  time  of  the  executiun. 

The  courts  hare  also  jurUdlction  In  ejeclmeuta  on  the  title 
ccrniug  lauds,  etc.,  held  for  tbrcD  lives  witliont  jiroviMoii  tar  n 
or  with  a coocurrcut  tetm  not  excci'ding  nixtyi^no  roars  or  for  < 
Olio  )'enrs  deteimioable  ou  thivte  lives  or  nbsolutj<,  wtiorfl  the  ren 
iiiit  exceed  £20,  and  in  ri'a)>cct  of  which  no  flno  exeeeding 
npiitars  to  have  been  puid,  us  well  aa  concernlug  landn  beld  fijc 
lesser  terms. 

The  civil  jurisdiction  of  tho  Courts  of  Quart^-r  Sessions  also  ei 
to  matters  of  insolvency ;  where  tlia  insalvcnl  debtor  is  in  en 
elsewhere  than  in  the  eouuty  or  county  of  the  city  of  Dublj: 
]ietilion  is  referied  to  tlie.  Chairman  within  whose  district  tho  i 
is  in  cuRtody,  and  such  Ghairmiui  la  invested  with  all  tbo  pow 
tlic  Court  of  Itankruptcy  and  Insolvency  for  discharging  or  renw 
the  insolvent. 

AtLi)  there  have  been  two  recent  additions  made  to  the  jm 
liou  of  thc^e  courts,  one  under  tho  Irish  Probate  Acts  in  raip 
ijtu'.stiunH  ns  to  the  grant  and  revocation  of  probate  of  tlie  w 
letlcr.i  of  itdniinislnuion  of  the  effects  of  a  deceased  person  io 
i>f  cniitcntion,  known  as  a  Testamentary  Civil  Bill,  tiiat  u,  a  ■ 
try  llio  valiility  or  invalidity  of  a  will,  and,  therefore^  of  a  n 
wliere  the  Chuirman  lins  nil  ihe  contentious  jurisdiction  and  and 
of  lli<^  Court  of  I'robnle,  provided  the  personal  assets  do  not  «; 
£'2tK),  or  Ihe  real  assets  do  uot  c:(ceed  £300,  and  that  deceased  '. 
Cixc<]  place  of  abode  at  his  death  within  such  Chainnan'a  dii 
itnU  the  other  under  the  Act  the  SOth  &  Slst  Tict.,  o.  11^  i 
^'ives  tho  Civil  Bill  Courts  jurisdiction  in  Admiral^  CMlMe  i 
lliu  iiniount  or  value  in  dispute  docs  not  exceed  £200,  or  the  p 
ii<;r<-c  that  the  cnuso  thall  bo  tried  in  them.  And  proeeediO| 
to  he  connneiiccd  in  the  local  couria  where  the  ship  or  goods 
iii'e  llieu  within  its  Jurisdieliou,  or  where  the  action  should  or  i 
hi'  eoninienced,  under  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  Fueh  courts  or  i 
llicy  iiic  wlccled  by  llie  parlies.  And  Ihe  Court  of  Admiralt 
loci'il  couris  Iinve  powers  for  changing  the  venue  in  certain  east 
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Each  court  makes  a  quarterly  circuit  through  the  district  over 
which  its  jurisdiction  extends. 

The  processes  of  the  court,  with  tlie  exception  of  those  in  eject- 
ment, may  be  issued  by  the  plaintiff,  and  signed  by  himself,  or  some 
one  on  his  behalf.  The  cause  can  only  be  tried  before  the  Chairman 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  defendant,  or  one  of  several  joint 
defendants,  resides  or  has  a  place  of  business,  or  the  lands,  etc.,  or  a 
part  thereof,  are  situate. 

In  any  action,  except  ejectment  or  replevin,  where  more  than  £  20 
is  claimed,  either  party  may  require  a  jury  to  be  summoned  to  try 
the  action,  and  the  Chairman  (or  a  judge  of  assize  upon  an  appeal) 
may  also  require  to  have  any  controverted  fact  tried  by  jury ;  but  in 
ail  other  cases  the  Chairman  alone  hears  and  determines  the  cause  as 
he  may  deem  proper. 

The  decrees  of  the  court  may  be  given  against  the  body  in  all 
cases  where  the  debt  exceeds  £10,  and  even,  under  some  circum« 
stances,  where  it  is  under  that  sum,  or  they  may  be  given  against  the 
goods  ;  and  in  each  case  the  amount  may  be  made  payable  in  globo, 
or  by  instalments.  The  decrees  are  delivered  to  the  successful 
litigant,  or  his  attorney,  after  the  court  has  risen,  and  they  may  not 
be  executed  afler  the  lapse  of  a  year  from  the  original  grant,  or  any 
renewal.  They  can  only  be  renewed  in  the  county  where  they  were 
granted,  and  this  is  done  during  the  second  year  by  affidavit  simply  ; 
but  afterwards  notice  of  the  intended  application  to  renew  must  be 
served  upon  the  defendant.  The  power  of  renewing  ceases  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  and  the  decree  is  absolutely  extinguished  afler  seven 
years.  Where  the  decree  is  renewable  no  fresh  Civil  Bill  action  can 
be  maintained ;  but  a  renewal  on  notice  would  be  bad  if  the  defendant 
had  ceased  to  reside,  or  keep  a  place  of  business,  in  the  county  where 
the  decree  was  granted.  In  such  a  case  he  must  be  followed  to  the 
place  of  his  residence  or  business,  and  new  proceedings  by  Civil  Bill 
must  be  there  instituted  on  foot  of  the  original  decree.  But  a 
second  or  subsequent  decree  will  not  continue  in  force  aflcr  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  during  which  the  original  decree  might  have 
been  kept  alive. 

Appeal  lies  in  nearly  all  cases  from  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  to  a 
judge  at  the  assizes,  following  the  decree  or  dismiss,  where  the 
cause  is  fully  re-heard,  and  the  judge  determines  with  like  costs  as 
below. 

Decrees  were  formerly  executed  by  the  sheriff  and  his  assistants^ 
or  by  bailiffs  appointed  by  the  successful  suitor,  and  acting  under  the 
sheriff's  specif  warrant.  But  by  a  recent  Act  this  duty  has  been 
confided  entirely  to  the  sheriffs,  with  great  profit  to  them,  but  with 
much  and,  I  believe,  as  a  general  rule,  reasonable  dissatisfaction  to 
the  practitioners  and  suitors  in  the  Civil  Bill  Courts. 

Under  a  Civil  Bill  decree  for  the  goods,  money,  bank-notes,  cheques, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes,  bonds,  specialties,  or  other 
securities  for  money,  may  be  seized  by  virtue  of  the  Act,  the  3rd  & 
4th  Vict.,  c.  205,  8,  20r    But  the  sheriff  cannot  take  a  chattel  real^ 
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nor  can  a  debt  in  tho  Imnils  of  a  garnishee  be  attached  under  a  cWil 
bill  decree.     Tlic  decree  may  l>e  executed  in  any  county. 

Of  tlie  Recorders*  Courts  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  tbe 
proceedings  therein  are  ivciuirod  to  be  in  tho  Kimo  formn,  and 
according  to  f^xwh  course,  with  such  right  of  appeal,  and  subject  to 
puch  other  regulations  as  provided  by  the  Act  the  14th  and  loth 
Vict.,  c.  T)?,  iu  cases  of  civil  hills  determinable  l>ofore  the  Clmirmcn 
of  Quarter  Sc-'sions,  and  they  exercise  the  same  amount  and  limits 
of  jurisdirtion,  exclusive  of  insolvency  matters,  and  testamontiry 
suit?,  and  of  ejectments  for  non-i)ayment  of  rent,  and  over-holding 
Avhere  the  reserved  rent  exceeds  £50. 

I  shall  now  pass  to  tlio  enumeration  of  tho  principal  points  in 
which  the  English  County  Courts  differ  from  tho  Irish  Civil  Bill 
Courts  in  constitution,  powers,  and  practice. 

The  Knglish  County  Courts  are  presided  over  by  judges,  as  they 
arc  styled,  appointed  by  the  Chancellor,  who  are  precluded  from 
practising  in  their  profession  ;  and  tho  duties  which  in  this  countty 
arc  performed  by  the  clerks  of  the  peace  and  shcrifls,  are  lliero 
executed  respectively  by  registrars  and  high  bailiirs,  appointed  bj 
the  judges  and  attached  to  the  courts. 

The  County  Courts  possess  jurisdiction  in  all  pleas  of  personal 
actions  where  tho  amount  of  tho  debt  or  damages  docs  not  exceed 
£/jO,  or  where  there  is  an  admitted  set-off,  reducing  tho  claim  to  £50; 
and  in  actions  for  recovering  possession  of  tenements  not  exceeding 
£50  in  value  or  rent  by  tho  year  where  the  tenancy  has  determined, 
(in  which  cases  the  plaintiff  may  add  a  claim  for  ront  or  mesne  profits 
not  exceeding  £50);  and  in  similar  actions  where  the  rent  shall  be 
half  a  year  in  arrear,  and  tho  landlord  may  by  law  re-enter  fornoo- 
payment;  and  in  nny  action  for  recovering  possession  of  tenements, a 
sub-tenant  served  with  tho  summons  must  give  notice  thei-eof  to  Lis  im- 
mediate landlord,  to  enable  him  to  come  into  court  to  defend  the  action. 

Their  jurisdi<?tion  also  extends  to  the  recovery  of  any  demand  not 
exceeding  £50,  which  is  tho  w^iole  or  part  of  tho  unliquidated 
balance  of  a  partnership  account,  or  of  the  amount  of  a  distfibatirc 
share  under  an  intestacy,  or  of  a  legacy  under  a  will ;  and  to  the 
grant  and  revocation  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration  in  con- 
tentious cases  within  the  same  limits  as  are  imposed  in  Ireland. 

Actions  for  malicious  prosecution,  libel,  slander,  criminal  con« 
vcrsation,  and  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  aro  excluded  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  tho  County  Courts  in  Knghuid,  as  well  as  of  the  Civil 
Bill  Courts  in  Ireland. 

So  far,  the  powers  of  the  courts  are  somewhat  similar. 

But  the  English  County  Courts  have  no  jurisdictiou  in  cases  of 
seduction;  nor  can  they  decide  clninis  in  any  action  in  which  tho 
title  to  hereditaments,  or  to  any  toll,  fair,  market,  or  franchise  shall 
incidentally  come  in  question,  unless  by  consent,  in  writing,  of  tlio 
parties;  and  they  have  no  jurisdiction  iu  actions  in  which  the 
validity  of  any  devise,  bequest,  or  limitation  under  a  will  or  Bcttlc* 
meat  may  bo  disputed. 
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On  the  oUier  hand,  thej  possess  powers  not  given  to  the  Civil  Bill 
!]!onrts,  in  Irekndi  in  several  important  and  extensive  classes  of  cases 
irbich  I  shall  now  mention. 

The  County  Courts  have  authority  to  tiy  all  actions  (other  than 
br  crim,  con.)  which  may  be  brought  in  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Conmon  Law,  if  the  parties  sign  a  written  memorandum  freeing  to 
noh  trials  ;  and  they  are,  by  the  English  Bankrupt  Law  Consolida- 
tion Act,  empowered  to  adjudicate  upon  matters   in  bankruptcy, 
itoe  the  buikrupt  has  resided  or  carried  on  business  within  the 
diitriet  of  the  court  for  the  six  months  immediately  preceding  tho 
Ifingof  the  petition  for  adjudication,  and  to  allow  the  certificate  of 
tonformity  to  a  bankrupt,  and  to  superintend  and  control  arrange- 
ments between  petitioning  trader  debtors  and  their  creditors,  and  to 
order  the  prosecution  of  a  bankrupt  for  offences  against  the  Bankrupt 
[aws,  and  to  commit  persons  disobeying  the  requirements  of  the 
court.    And  the  Act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  official  assignees 
to  be  attached  to  the  County  Courts,  and  enacts  that  the  several  courts 
aetiDg  on  petitions  in  bankruptcy  should  be  auxiliary  to  each  other 
fa*  proof  of  debts  and  the  examination  of  witnesses  upon  oatli.     And 
tbe  provisions  of  the  Summary  Procedure  on  Bills  of  Exchange  Act, 
bf  which  a  plaintiff  is  enabled  to  procure  immediate  execution  upon 
not  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  unless  the  defendant 
obtain  leave  within  twelve  days  from  service  of  plaintiff  to  defend 
Ae  action,  have  been  extended  to  the  County  Courts. 

In  addition  to  the  three  foregoing  powers,  jurisdiction  iu  equity 
bai  been  conferred  upon  these  courts  by  the  Act  the  28th  and 
S9di  Yict.  c  99,  in  the  following  cases  where  the  property,  estate, 
find,  money,  encumbrance,  lien,  stock,  and  credits  involved  do  not 
in  the  aggregate  exceed  £500  in  amount  or  value,  namely  : — 

Ist.  In  all  suits  by  creditors,  legatees,  (whether  specific,  pecuniary, 
or  residuary)  ;  devisees,  (whether  in  trust  or  otherwise) ;  heirs-at-law, 
or  next  of  kin  in  which  a  demand  is  made  against  or  for  an  account 
«  administration  of  real  or  personal  or  real  and  personal  property ; 

2ndly.  In  all  suits  for  tho  execution  of  trusts ; 
Srdly.  In  all  suits  for  foreclosure  or  redemption  or  fbr  enforcing 
uy  charge  or  lien ; 

4Uily.  In  all  suits  for  specific  performance  or  for  delivering  up  or 
eucelling  any  agreement  for  sale  or  purchase ; 

5thly.  In  all  proceedings  under  the  Trustee  Relief  Acts  or  under 
tbe  Trustee  Acts,  or  under  any  of  such  Acts ; 

6thly.  In  all  proceedings  relating  to  the  maintenance  or  advance- 
ment of  infants ; 

7thly.  In  all  suits  for  the  dissolution  or  winding  up  of  any  part- 
nership ;  and  , 

8thly.  In  all  proceedings  for  orders  in  tho  nature  of  injunctions 
where  same  are  necessary  for  granting  relief  iu  any  matter  in  which 
jvifidiction  is  given  by  this  Act  to  the  County  Courts,  or  for  tho 
(taj  of  proceedings  at  law  to  recover  any  debt  provable  under  a 
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(Iccix^  for  tho   administration  of  nn  CBtate  made  by  tho  court  to 
which  application  for  order  to  stay  proceedings  is  made. 

The  County  Courts  in  England  are  held  in  each  court  town  onee 
at  least  in  every  calendar  month. 

Tho  suit  in  commenced  by  the  entiy  of  a  plaint  by  tho  registrar  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  upon  which  a  summons,  stating  the  sub- 
stance of  the  action,  is  issued  under  the  seal  of  tho  court.  Except 
in  coses  coming  under  tho  recently  conferred  jurisdiction  in  oquitj, 
whei'c  he  is  permitted  no  exercise  of  discretion,  the  registrar  may 
is^ue  the  summons  against  a  defendant  reniding  out  of  his  district i 
and  it  may  be  issued  in  the  district  where  one  of  the  defendants 
resides,  or,  by  leave  of  tho  court,  where  one  has  dwelt  within  six 
months  previously,  or  where  the  cause  of  action  arose. 

But  the  judge  may  change  the  venue  in  any  cause  which  cao,  in 
his  judgment,  be  more  conveniently  or  fairly  tried  elsewhere,  or  if  hi 
be  himself  an  intei'csted  party. 

The  defendant  is  not  allowed  to  set  up  in  defence  a  set  ofl)  or  % 
claim  of  infancy  or  coverture,  or  any  statute  of  limitations,  or  dio» 
charge  in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  without  plaintiff's  consent,  nnlsM 
he  hos  given  notice  thereof  to  the  registrar,  who  must  communicits 
same  to  the  plaintiff;  and  where  the  claim  is  for  a  liquidated  demtoj 
exceeding  €5,  the  plaintiff  may  require  the  defendant  to  give  notice 
of  his  intention  to  defend,  on  pain  of  judgment  by  default. 

X'roof  of  service  out  of  tho  district,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  bailiff 
may  be  made  by  affidavit. 

The  judge  alone,  as  in  the  Civil  Bill  Courts,  determines  all  qnai- 
tions,  unless  where  a  jury  is  empannellcd ;  but  where  the  amount 
claimed  exceeds  £5,  either  of  the  parties  may  claim  a  jury,  and  ^Htea 
it  is  under  £6,  the  judge  may  admit  a  jury,  on  application  of  one  of 
tho  parties  and  deposit  of  its  fees. 

The  court  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  witneuei^ 
give  judgment,  if  the  defendant  or  his  agent  admits  cause. 

Judgments  cannot  be  made  payable  by  instalments  where  the  debt 
exceeds  £  20,  without  the  consent  of  the  creditor.  Where  crai 
judgments  have  been  given,  execution  is  only  to  be  issued  for  tiie 
balance  due  out  of  tho  larger  sum.  The  warrant  for  execution  if 
issued  by  tlie  registrar,  and  executed  by  the  high  bailiff. 

Executions  appear  to  be  issued  by  the  County  Courts  only  agiinst 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  debtor  ;  but  where  the  judgment 
remains  unsatisfied,  the  debtor  may  be  summoned  before  the  coort, 
and  committed  for  fraud  or  wilful  default ;  and  such  summons  maj 
issue  out  of  tho  court  which  granted  tho  judgment,  although  tlM 
debtor  is  not  residing  or  carrying  on  business  w^ithin  its  district. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  tho  subject  I  may  mention  that  in 
Act  lias  passed  in  the  last  session  of  rnrlinment  to  amend  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  County  Courts  and  which,  I  understand,  introdnoei  J 
a  system  of  pleading,  and  judgment  by  default,  and  extenda  the 
rule  as  to  costs  in  actions  on  tort  in  the  Superior  Courts,  that  might 
have  been  tried  in  the  County  Courts  where  not  more  than  £10  in 
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rttwl,  anil  pives  power  to  removi:'  pioceeJings  at  liiw  or  in 
ity  into  the  CouDty  Courts  wliei-e  tliey  me  found  to  iiavp  eoffi- 
'  jnrisdictloD. 

low  wi»U  to  refer  to  the  jiiristlictiOD  of  the  Superior  C'ourts  of 
Ireland  und  Englnud,  in  llieir  benringa  npon  some  mattere  within  tlio 
jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Bill  nnd  County  Courts  reapectively. 

In  Ireland   whore,    in    any  action  of  contract  brotight  in  the 

erior  Courbi  (gave  for  breticli  of  promise  of  marriage),  the  purlies 

resident  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  Civil  BUI  Court  of  the 

inty  in  which  the  cauee  of  action  ha«  arisen,  and  the  plaintiff 

lorers  a  mun  not  exceeding  £  20,  or  in  an  action  of  loit  (not  being 

!br  replevin,  slander,  libel,  niidicioua  proseeutioo,  ecdnction,  or  crimi- 

t»l  conversation),  a  Bum  not  exceeding  £  5,  lie  h  not  cntitJed  to  any 

CDttt,  unless  the  court  or  a  judge  certifies  that  the  caso  could  not 

bve  been  tried  in  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  or  that  it  was  a  fit  case  to  bo 

tried  in  a  Superior  Court.     But  where  the  parties  are  not  resident 

irithin  the  same  Civil  Bill  jurisdiction,  the  judgment  of  the  Superior 

Court  in  any  action  for  a  snm  less  than  £  20,  but  over  £  5,  carrier  a 

,and  for  a  sum  of  £o,  or  under,  caiTies  a  qnarter  of  the  usual 

allowed  in  the  Superior  Courts. 

■  lint  DO  action  can  be  removed,  either  by  the  order  of  a  j  udge  or 

_ieconaent  of  tlie  parties,  from  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  into  the  Superior 

CwrUi,  or  c  converso ;  nor  can  a  decree  of  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  be  in 

Uj  ci^,  it  is  held,  made  the  subject   of  an  action  in  tlie  Superior 

CuDils;  although  if  it  be  for   a   sum   exceeding  £20,  it  may  be 

raraoved  into  those  court"  by  certiorari  where  the  debtor  has  no 

pais  or  chattels  available  for  seisure,  and  it  then  acquires  the  samo 

tmb  and  effect,  aud  may  be  made  thu  aubject  of  the  same  proceed- 

iiip,as  if  il  had  its  inception  in  the  Superior  Courlji. 

In  England  there  is  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  Superior 
Courti,  where  the  parties  ttro  resident  twenty  miles  apart,  or  the 
OIK  of  action  does  not  arise  wholly  o-r  in  some  material  part  within 
tb;  County  Court  jurisdiction  in  which  defendant  dwells,  or  where 
in  officer  of  the  County  Court  tn  a  party  litigant,  except  in  respect  of 
nods  and  chattels  taken  in  execution  under  the  warrant  of  tlie 
Couoly  Court,  or  the  proceeds  or  value  thereof ;  but,  except  iu  those 
QMS,  no  costs  are  allowed  in  the  Sapcrior  Courts  to  plaintifl'^  iu 
lOions  on  contracts  for  less  than  £  20,  or  on  tort  for  less  than  £  5, 
which  might  have  been  laid  in  the  County  Courts,  and  they  are  even 
lilble  for  defendant's  costs  as  between  solicitor  and  client,  unless  a 
;e  certifies  that  tlie  action  was  a  fit  one  to  bo  tried  in  the  Superior 
rts,  and  where  judgment  goes  by  default  in  actions  upon  contract 
jibe  Superior  Courts  to  recover  not  more  than  £  20,  the  plaintiff  is 
(filled  to  no  costs,  unless  the  conrt  or  a  judge  otherwise  directs. 
Actions  for  chitma  not  exceeding  £5  may  bo  removed  into  tlie 
Superior  Courts  by  certiorari  if  the  court  or  a  judge  approve?,  the 
Itftndant  giving  security  for  the  claim,  and  for  costs  not  exceeding 
"where  on  contract  upwards  of  £20,  or  on  tort  upwards  of 
iA,  the  defendant  may  object  to  a  trial   in    the  Count 
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Courts,  and,  on  his  giving  security  for  the  daim  and  costs  not  exceed- 
ing £  150,  the  action  will  be  stayed. 

Having  stated  the  laws  regulating  the  Inferior  Courts  of  Becord 
in  Ireland  and  England  respectivelj,  and  tho  correlative  powers  of 
the  Superior  Courts,  I  shall  proceed  to  enunciate  tho  principal  amend- 
ments of  the  laws  affecting  Civil  Bills  in  Ireland,  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Quarter  Sessions'  Attorneys.    They  propose  :— 

1.  That  the  jurisdiction  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  actiou 
for  slander,  bi-each  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  also  all  disputes  and 
diffei'ences  regarding  partnership  accounts  where  the  sum  daimed 
does  not  exceed  £  40. 

2.  That  in  any  action  for  slander  and  breach  of  promise  of  mi5 
riago  brought  in  the  Superior  Courts,  tho  plain tiflTs  costs  ahonld  ke 
limited  according  to  the  amount  recovered,  as  at  present  in  actioot 
on  contract. 

3.  That,  where  in  any  action  tho  debt  or  demand  claimed  conusii 
of  a  balance  not  exceeding  £  40,  after  an  admitted  set  off,  the  coot 
should  have  jurisdiction  to  try  such  action. 

4.  That  jurisdiction  on  all  legacies  and  distribntive  shares  boI 
exceeding  £  40,  and  annuities  not  exceeding  £  40  per  annum,  shoQll     i 
be  given  without  regard  to  tho  amount  of  the  assets  of  the  testalon    i 
or  intcf^tates,  and  whether  charged  on  real  or  personal  estate.  \ 

5.  That  any  person  whose  wife  or  children  shall  occupy  a  dwelliD^ 
house  or  farm,  belonging  to  him  in  any  county,  city,  or  town, « 
carry  on  any  business  therein  for  his  benefit,  should  be  deemed  tohm 
a  residence  in  such  county. 

6.  That  the  Chairman  should  have  power  to  change  the  venae  Mil 
England. 

7.  That  jurisdiction  in  ejectment  should  be  extended  to  the 
recovery  of  possession  of  any  lands  held  in  fee,  or  for  liTei^ 
renewable  for  ever,  where  the  annual  value  of  the  property  son^ 
to  be  recovered  does  not  exceed  £  2  lOs. 

8.  That  the  parties,  or  their  attorneys,  should  have  power  to 
require  a  jury  in  all  cases  (except  ejectments  and  replevins),  die 
number  of  the  jury  to  be  five,  and  the  verdict  to  be  unanimons. 

9.  That  plaintiffs  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  decrees  in  undefended 
actions  of  debt  on  filing  affidavits  of  debt  as  practised  in  Enghuid. 

10.  That  interest  should  bo  given  to  plaintiffs  on  the  debt  recovend 
by  Civil  Bill  decrees,  nt  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 

1 1 .  That  the  plaintiff  should  bo  re-enabled  to  nominate  his  own 
bailiffs  to  execute  all  decrees,  whether  for  possession  of  land,  or  flr 
goods  or  body,  at  his  own  peril. 

12.  That  tho  sheriff  might  be  required  to  oxecuto  any  decree 
delivered  to  him  by  his  own  bailiffs  within  two  months  fVom  thedite 
of  delivery,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  to  return  the  deoee 
or  the  money. 

13.  That  in  case  of  cross  decrees  the  smaller  sum  should  be  setoff 
against  the  larger,  and  a  decree  should  issue  for  the  balance ;  but  in 
case  both  were  equal  no  decree  should  issue. 
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14.  That  either  party  should  have  the  right  to  apply  to  the  next 
Quarter  Sessions,  on  notice  of  the  application  being  served  six  days 
on  the  opposite  party,  for  a  new  trial,  or  to  set  aside  any  proceedings 
or  judgment,  and  the  Chairman  should  be  empowered  to  hear  and 
grant  or  dismiss  the  application  with  costs. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  I  fully  concur  in  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations for  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Bill 
Courts,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 
This  form  of  action  would  prove  a  substitute  for  another  class 
of  actions  known  to  the  officers  and  practitioners  in  these  courts 
to  be  most  objectionable  and  not  to  meet  the  true  state  of  the  facts. 
It  is  well  known  to  practitioners  in  these  courts  that  a  large  majority 
of  those  who  would  be,  except  for  a  fiction  which  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  our  laws,  the  plaintiffs  in  actions  for  seduction  have 
been  debauched  under  the  solemn  promise  of  marriage,  and  experience 
has  given  some  of  them  proof  that  women  of  humble  rank  in 
frequent  instances  yield  their  persons  to  the  men  who  have  betrayed 
their  love,  in  order  to  bring  down  upon  them  the  penalty  for  that 
injury  which  they  are  precluded  from  inflicting  for  this,  if  such  be 
the  case  there  could  be  no  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  jui'isdiction 
in  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  it  would  reduce  the 
number  of  references  to  the  courts  in  cases  of  seduction.  But,  to 
make  this  remedy  complete,  power  should  be  given  to  the  coui't  to 
examine  on  oath  the  parties  to  the  action. 

The  proposition  for  giving  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  slander  or  libel 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  received  with  much  hesitation.  The  poor 
man's  honour  is,  no  doubt,  as  precious  as  the  rich  man's,  and  equally 
at  the  mercy  of  a  calumniator  ;  but  it  is  most  doubtful  how  far  any 
person's  honour  can  be  vindicated  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  A  cheap 
and  ready  means,  on  the  other  hand,  of  publicly  charging  a  man  with 
slander  is  a  poweiful  engine  for  mischief  in  the  hands  of  the  worth* 
less,  the  vindictive,  and  the  vicious.  I  believe  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  could  only  be  extended  to  such  cases  upon 
the  grounds  that  now  a  proceeding  lies  in  these  courts  by  criminal 
information,  in  which  a  prisoner's  mouth  is  shut  from  giving  evidence 
to  rebut  the  charge ;  and  that  the  limit  to  which  they  might  be 
empowered  to  award  damages  should  not  exceed  £  5  and  costs* 

I  would  give  the  Chairman  jurisdiction  in  matters  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Acts  by  making  his  court  auxiliary  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
for  the  proof  of  debts  and  the  examination  of  the  bankrupt  and 
of  witnesses,  and  generally  for  performing  those  duties  which 
now  require  the  presence  of  the  bankrupt  or  the  trade  assignee  before 
the  court  in  Dublin.  The  allowance  made  to  bankrupts  under  the 
existing  laws  is  found  to  be  inadequate  to  their  support  pending  the 
proceedings,  and  to  the  expense  of  the  necessary  journeys  to  Dublin, 
and  there  is  a  strong  temptation  thus  created  to  withhold  some 
property  from  the  creditoi*s  which  many  men  are  unfortunately  unable 
to  resist. 
I  would  extend  the  provisions  of  the  recent  Act,  which  confer' 
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jurirkliction  in  equity  upon  the  English  County  Courts  to  the  Civ 
Bill  Courts  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  afford,  in  matters  of  such  fireqaei 
complaint  and  hardship  as  those  are,  that  relief  which  the  notorioi 
tedium  and  expense  of  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  bi 
too  generally  deter  men  from  seeking,  and  induce  them  rather  i 
undertake  even  grave  personal  responsibility,  in  dealing  with  smt 
CHtatCH,  or  suffer  nerious  but  avoidable  waste  and  injury. 

I  would  also,  until  an  improved  jurisprudence  has  devised  mm 
rational  and  effective  substitute  for  actions  of  crim,  con.y  or  perduuie 
a  higher  morality  has  superseded  their  necessity,  give  the  Civil  Bil 
Courts  a  jurisdiction  in  those  cases  to  a  similar  extent  as  in  ordinar 
actions.  Why  should  the  poor  man  have  no  legal  remedy,  as  it  ay 
only  in  solemn  mockery  be  called,  for  the  direst  outrage  that  can  bi 
committed  upon  him  ? 

The  general  power  given  to  the  County  Courts  in  England,  oj 
trying  actions  beyond  the  pale  of  their  jurisdiction,  if  the  partiei 
consent,  strongly  recommends  itself  for  adoption  in  Ireland,  sbc 
would  probably  be  much  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  arbitration,  tai 
in  many  of  those  cases  in  which  the  costs  of  a  trial  in  the  Superioi 
Courts  would  be  weighty  in  comparison  with  the  amount  or  valoeoi 
the  subject  in  dispute. 

I  concur  also  in  the  proposition  for  enabling  the  Chairman  la 
change  the  venue.  I  would,  however,  prefer  to  adopt  the  entin 
practice  of  the  courts  in  England  as  to  the  issue  and  service  <^CSfil 
Bills  and  laying  the  venue  at  trials.  But,  if  that  should  be  fiKmJ 
impracticable,  by  reason  of  tlie  difference  in  the  machinery  of  11m 
court.«i,  I  would  at  least  go  the  length  of  enabling  the  plaintiff  to 
bring  the  defendant  before  the  coui*t  of  the  district  in  which  iIn 
cause  of  action  arose,  or  in  one  of  the  districts  immediately  a4]oiiiiiig 
that  in  which  the  defendant  i*csidcs,  in  addition  to  extending  the 
interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  term  '*  residence,"  as  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  Quarter  Sessions  attorneys. 

Besides  demanding  from  the  defendant  notice  of  an  intention  to 
defend,  it  might  with  advantage  be  required,  as  in  England,  thattbo 
nature  of  the  defence  should  be  stated  when  it  was  proposed  to  let 
up  the  plea  of  infancy,  coverture,  bar  by  the  Statute  of  Limitatioo% 
or  discharge  under  the  Acts  of  Bankruptcy  or  Insolvency. 

With  regard  to  execution,  the  system  in  England  is,  on  the  wholoi 
I  believe,  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  in  Ireland.  It  is  not^  bov* 
ever,  without  its  defects;  and  whether  these  may  be  to  any  exteat 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  County  Courts  to  grant  execQtioa 
against  the  body  of  the  debtor,  would  at  the  present  time,  when  it  b 
proposed  entirely  to  abolish  process  of  arrest,  be  an  interesting,  vA 
perliaps  profitable,  subject  for  investigation. 

But  nothing  could  be  much  worse  than  the  present  system  of 
execution  in  Ireland.  The  limited  term  for  which  a  decree  remaim 
in  force,  the  necessity  for  its  frequent  renewal  during  that  term,  asd 
the  difficulties  attending  renewal  by  notice,  very  frequently  make  it 
completely  unavailable   for  the  recovery  of  a  debt.     And  theec 
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defects,  it  must  be  recollected,  vitiate  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Bill  Courts.  So  much  so,  that,  notwithstanding  the  penalty  of 
proceeding  in  the  Superior  Courts  for  a  sum  under  £20,  and  the  terms 
of  denunciation  in  which  the  judges  of  those  courts,  forgetting  that 
circumstance,  frequently  censure  the  plaintiffs  and  their  attorneys, 
many  members  of  the  latter  profession,  and  in  its  highest  positions, 
invariably  advise  their  clients  to  have  recourse  to  the  Superior 
Courts,  where  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  as  to  the  value  of  a 
Civil  Bill  decree.  And  in  one  class  of  cases  the  enactment  depriving 
a  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  costs  where  the  debt  is  under  £20, 
and  the  defendant  and  he  reside  in  the  district  where  the  cause  of 
action  arose,  presses  with  great  inequality.  I  refer  to  actions  upon 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  in  regard  to  which  the  law  of 
Ireland  kas  recently  been  assimilated  to  that  of  England,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  powers  of  the  Superior  Courts  there  have  been  extended  to 
the  Inferior  Courts.  For,  in  Ireland,  if  the  sum  promised  or  under- 
taken to  be  paid  amounts  to  £  19  18s.  (which  with  the  costs  of  pro* 
test  would  exceed  £20)  or  if  plaintiff  and  defendant  reside  in  adjoin- 
ing quarter  sessions  districts,  although  there  should  be  but  a  stream 
or  quickset  hedge  separating  their  homesteads,  the  plaintiff  may  issue 
his  plaint  in  vacation  as  wcdl  as  in  term,  and  obtain  execution  fifteen 
days  after.  But  if  the  sum  be  £19  ITs.,  and  the  parties  reside  on 
the  same  side  of  the  stream  or  quickset  hedge,  or  if  they  be  thirty 
miles  apart,  and  are  yet  in  the  same  quarter  sessions  district  as  that 
in  which  the  bill  or  note  was  made,  the  plaintiff  must,  unless  he 
abandons  his  right,  wait  for  the  sitting  of  the  Civil  Bill  Court, 
perhaps  three  months  afler  the  instrument  has  reached  maturity,  or 
abide  the  loss  of  his  expenses  in  the  Superior  Courts,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, run  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  defendant 
besides,  should  he  by  any  unforeseen  chance  have  a  good  defence  and 
successfully  resist  the  plaintiff's  demand. 

In  favour  of  these  cases  certainly  there  is  reason  for  asking  that 
the  existing  law  as  to  costs  should  be  modified,  unless  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  are  made  available  in  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  and 
the  amount  of  the  instrument  and  of  costs  is  required  to  be 
lodged  or  secured,  at  least  where  trial  could  not  be  speedily  had,  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant  of  liberty  to  defend. 

It  might  prove  beneficial  to  suitors  in  the  Inferior  Courts  of 
Becord  in  Ireland  if  the  provisions  contained  in  the  County  Courts 
Acts  for  removing  causes  depending  there  into  the  Superior  Courts 
were  extended  to  them.  And  it  assuredly  would  go  some  way 
towards  mitigating  the  defects  which  always  detract  from,  if  they 
do  not  absolutely  destroy,  the  force  of  Civil  Bill  decrees,  if  power 
were  given  to  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Courts,  on  being  satisfied  that 
the  debtor  possessed  no  goods  or  chattels  which  might  cotiveniently 
be  seized,  to  order  the  removal  of  any  decree  into  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Law  or  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  it  would  ipso 
facto  acquire  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  it  had  originally  issued 
out  of  such  court. 
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Hut  tU-  okjcotMii  to  «11  tbow  pieMtdbf*  w  that  their  adi. 
wouM  viiUil  oMuiiiJ«rablo  oxOkj  *aA  ««K  and  it  would,  I  doubt  M^ 
rrequeiilly  be  found  leu  ex{MaMM  to  iaitilvte  tii*  ialttal  proosnUagi 
iu  (iic  Sapurior  Coarta, 

Ii  may  porhnpa  ba  Tain  lu  urjia  uty  anMuhneni  En  tJiaaa  ntftdt 
iu  Ireland  beyond  aa  BMunilaiiuD  wiUi  tiie  law  aail  praoiioa  ia  £iiglMl, 
jind^vll  ahould  bs  indioad  to  lugncat  tkuroeoaunendMian  afaclwap 
Htid  Hiai|)le  meaoa  of  ooavoriiiiK  Ihe  Citil  Bill  (hseruo  into  &  jo^ 
mcut  which,  like  the  judgment  of  a  Saparior  Court,  would  cany 
inUirt-Kl  iViiua  Ita  enliy,  would  operaM  n>  a  charga  Ut  Bijuily  nn  Uit 
•loljtor'a  lands,  would  enablu  the  Bbxriff  la  caiae  and  aell  hia  chattel* 
riiul,  nnd  tnighl  bo  rcg'X'-'™)  '^  ■  "^tgtgt  agatnat  Ida  luuda  ki  ai  la 
aifuct  ibciu  lu  priority  laowwbtanoea  ;  mr  upon  whiob 

tbu  crudiUir  could  ubta  islBS  t^^  debtor'a  *"  rTrmint 

sUx-h  and  sccuntiai  it  ta,  or  attachiofE  n  dabi  in  tfat 

bauds  uf  a  giuuislKKi.  decree  of  ibe  Civil  Bill  Om 

wiis  proDDunccd  by  v  rupoaed  equilabi*  juriMliuiM, 

it  uiiglit  be  given  thi  ut  iif  a  dM:>v«  of  tfao  Conrtirf 

Cbaucoiy  which  woulu  »  i  righU  luid  ronwdie*  iNijnyal 

by  a  creditor  at  law. 

The  first  object  might  tx  bed  nimply,  nnd  I  think  laMf 

too,  by  enabling  the  crei  bis  decroo  in  tlie  OSl<!e  wtab- 

llsbc-d,  under  the  7ib  autl  0,  for  the  I'^letry  of  all  juJf 

meuld  issuing  out  uf  the  irta  of  Law  lit  any  tima  aAc 

tliu  period  for  giving  uolit  ring  an  appeal  bad  exjHrad  airf 

tlie  ilburec  hod  beoumo  to.  jjeut  aveu  to  tha  proriBo.  if  i> 

should  be  couaidei'ed  neceasbij  o  such  registration  sIiohM  bl 

made  unless  the  return  of  nulla  mna  wm«  lirst  endorsed  apoa  lla 
decree  or  otherwieo  certilied  by  the  sheriff  or  some  duly  auUtwiMd 
otHcer.  And  upon  tbe  produciion  of  the  registrar's  ccrttSoate  tl 
tlio  pi-opci-  office,  a  writ  of  ejceoutiou  could  be  sealed. 

The  second  object  might  also  be  accomplished  simply  by  similtf 
pi'ovisions  adapted  to  the  practias  of  the  Court  of  Chaocery. 

"The  policy  of  our  aucieut  oonstitution,"  says  Blaokston^  iri 
the  priucipie  was  advocated  by  Benthom,  "  was  to  briug  juetice  hoW 
to  every  man's  door  by  constituting  as  many  courts  of  judieatonai 
there  are  manors  in  tbo  kiugdom."  And  the  intention  of  A( 
Legislature  in  founding  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  was  to  protect  Utt 
bumble  suitor  fram  expensive  praceedings.  Bui  that  policy  is 
dormant,  luid  tbo;^  courts  arc  insuffioient  if  the  humtjlo  irnijar  b 
denied  the  powers  of  enforcing  or  secuiing  payment  of  hia  modstf 
ulainia  which  are  accorded  lo  the  weightier  domands  of  the  mercbuU 
prince,  or  if  the  pfupei-ty  of  the  knav»,  who,  fioni  design  or  wapl 
of  credit,  confines  himself  lo  small  dealings,  is  less  amenable  to  th* 
aiij  ndioation  of  the  law  than  that  of  the  larger 
word  is  as  good  ae  hla  gold. 
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CRIMINAL  APPEAL. 

Is  it  derirahU  to  establish  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  on  the 
Factsy  andy  tf  sOy  on  what  Ftan  f  By  Sir  John  E,  Eardley 
WiLMOT,  Bart.,  Recorder  of  Jrarmch  and  Judge  of  the 
Mdrylebone  County  Court. 

THE  subject  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  in  matters  of  fact  has 
long  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Law  Amendment 
Society  and  of  this  Section  of  oar  Association,  but  on  no  ques- 
tion has  greater  dirersitj  of  opinion  existed  among  jurists.  Up 
to  a  certain  point,  namely,  that  the  present  state  of  our  law  is 
eminently  unsatisfactory,  Uiere  has  been  found  to  be  a  general  con* 
eurrence  of  sentiment ;  but  when  we  have  come  to  consider  the 
appropriate  remedy,  the  resolutions  in  fayour  of  any  specific  plan 
have,  it  must  be  admitted,  been  far  from  vnanimons. 

Having  for  the  last  twenty  years  tsl^en  a  deep  and  active  interest 
in  the  removal  of  what  I  have  tmiformly,  by  writing  and  speaking, 
pointed  out  as  a  def^t  in  our  criminal  law,  I  have  been  requested  to 
lay  before  the  section  the  result  of  my  reflexions  on  this  very  impor- 
tant matter ;  and  I  cannot  do  so  without  expressing  my  sincere  regret 
that  I  shall  be  unable  to  take  part  in  those  discussions  which  will 
doubtlese  follow  the  reading  of  papers  upon  itk  First,  then,  is  it 
desirable  that  a  Court  of  (Mminal  Appeal  should  be  established, 
and,  if  desirable,  secondly,  in  what  fbrm  and  manner,  on  what 
plan,  and  to  what  extent  ?  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration 
and  respect  for  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  Long  experience,  both 
of  criminal  and  civil  courts,  convinces  me  that  no  plan  could 
possibly  have  been  derised  by  human  understanding  better  calcn* 
lated  to  secure  and  maintwn  truth  and  justice,  than  this  sacred 
institution  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  Of  course,  to  every 
rule  there  are  and  always  will  be  exceptions,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I 
ftsarlessly  assert,  that  no  single  intellect,  however  acute,  however 
deeply  exercised  in  judicial  habits,  can  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
aggregate  capacity  of  twelve  men,  even  of  inferior  mental  cultivation, 
but  who  bring  an  honest,  sober,  unbiassed  judgment  to  the  discovery 
of  truth.  The  quality  wanting  in  one  mind  (and  we  are  none  of  us 
equally  weU  stored  and  furnished  on  all  sides)  is  present  in  another; 
what  escapes  one  man's  attention  and  observation  fixes  itself  on 
those  of  another.  The  facts  of  every  day  life,  with  their  infinite 
threads,  complexions,  and  relations,  are  readily  taken  up  and  followed, 
88  they  become  unravelled,  by  those  whose  dulv  walk  and  business 
are  among  them,  and  within  their  sphere  of  knowledge,  they  are 
generally,  I  might  say  almost  always,  right. 

But  it  frequently  happens,  after  conviction^  and  perhaps  even  mora 
00  after  acquittal^  that  facts  transpire  which,  had  they  been  presep^ 
at  the  trial  to  the  jury,  would  have  given  a  different  complexion  to 
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case  Minittaa  to  '  _  <1  Kftn  khowd  tluir  vn^et.  It 
tire  modi  aJoplid  '-iir  prnwcBtioM  li  nuMruIly  (1 

cfthii    kftitti  .:  i.wt  »fl  tlMBW^  In  privato  tnJ 

npoa  whoaa  Umj  f  ^rdieB,  wUdi  Ibvjr  wonU  williagl 

or  to  Ute  poKn,  « !  i.  iniiowiii  at  nmr  rightwd,  or  wi 

a  IHcpcMlcnM  Iki    r.  lut  alngellia' dtvrid  of  pr^f ti£e«. 

in  tb«  cMMotaoq  :     Law  retewt  wbnB  I  hsv*  erer  i 

coDl«adcd  tor  a  M  ir.  --.t  U,:m  ■  priaooerina  ■nqaituJ  ofx 
cluvgai,  t^  Um  nrLlict  :•(  a  juij.  a^Mild  In  pot  In  joofMUKdj  ^ 
lh«  nno  offcww.  "  .Vrau  it*  twMin  drkK  |>fw  eJafeai  omh 
timo-bosoiKvd  Mtiim  aod  principle  «(  our  bw,  md  Imo  ita  g 
ihe  deepot  sBd  purcsl  wcUs  of  joatice. 

On  Ihia  otbar  l^-l.  wbm  e  prisoDcr  b  fodud  sfter  venlict 
been  wna^j  eoa dieted  (for  no  jndge  sad  jnrjr  an  iafimi 
wfaera  tlw  aoTCBi^  of  ibc  Nnlenee  appwrs  to  oxeeed  tba  ob 
graritj.  Bad  tequiremaDIS  of  tb»  offaaec,  what  oonrae 
adopt T 

At  preMot  the  HoiBe  DapntSHnt  is  the  only  court  of 
whereiD  aeaieaoti  vc  allarvd  or  act  asidp,  withDOt  the 
nuihorilj,  w  paVlidlj  of  *  regoUr  court  of  jiutioe^  « 
functionuy,  witb  ul  tbc  judkiaJ  quollflcalions  for  forming 
nicnt,  and  witbon:  the  neteaaiuy  oppUancce  for  recotving  and 
iiig  twUmonj,  euruising  enprenM  jtiri»ilictioD.  Thai  tfae  S 
of  State  is  oUiged  i»  han:  r«cioun«  to  foreign  and  Bxlrioac 
coming  to  a  deci:ion  un  ih«  RKnt  Mvlcinn  u>d  moraentoas 
apiwara  ftttm  a  tiiiietnpnt  made  bj  Mr.  fiatboraa  Hardy,  n 
WMks  ago  in  the  lluuf^  of  Conunoote.  vrhcn  a  queation  was  pn 
relalire  to  the  repriivi'  of  Scott,  who  had  beeo  convicted  at  T 
iif  a  mai>t  atrocious  murder  at  Uirtainghun,  and  eenteacvd  t 
Tlie  Home  Secretary  iicknowledged  that  he  had  not  rcaj  th< 
RuUiuilted  to  him  bj  ihoso  who  bad  petitioned  for  a  >«prii 
hiul  sont  ibcm  to  the  judgo  nfao  had  tried  the  case. 

'riii.4  cas^,  and  man;  others  nhicb  might  be  adduced,  iv 
iilisolulc  necessity  of  a  eolemn  judicial  tribunal)  whei«in  t 
woifiUiiig  niton,  or  lightening  the  guilt  of  a  prisoner  ehould  be 
oxtiiuiiiod  and  adjudicated  upon  ;  nor  siiould  tlie  life  of  any  iod 
at  thti  last,  when  plnced  in  the  balance  of  death  and  eternity, 
n\tan  tlio  liat  and  judgment  of  any  one  man,  however  exa 
iiUi'lloct  (iv  umiiiciilljr  and  deservedly  respected  hU  moral  char 

ll  liH.i  Won  objeciod  that  the  ro^Bl  prerogatJTe  of  pardon  wi 
iiifriiiKod  and  violated  by  the  iniitiiuiiou  of  a  Supreme  O 
Ci'iiiiiiinl  Ap|>enl,  but  those  who  thus  object  appear  to  forg 
jiiMico  and  inorcy  iire  two  diflercnt  qualities;  thnl  one  belong] 
Miiliji'i-l  ax  (if  right  iiiul  debt,  the  otiier  is  given  only  as  ofgmei 
llii>  Soveiviiii;]!  lias  conuigned  to  her  judges  to  be  adminiatersd 
(■iiiii'lN  (if  jii!<liro,  her  sacred  jircrogativc  of  justice,  no  leas  sacn 
lliiil  iiriiunvy  whifli  she  retains  iu  her  own  hands;  and  tbatj 
i»  nil  iiimiiiafy  luul  n  mockery  uf  that  blessed  and  high  attribub 
oM'ri'iiied  towiu'da  n  prisoner  who  calls  for  justice  as  his  right. 
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Do  we  then  advocate  the  introductioii  of  new  trials  in  criminal  as 
in  civil  cases,  and  the  re-submission,  as  is  sometimes  done  in 
France,  of  a  case  after  conviction  to  a  fresh  jury  ?  By  no  means ; 
such  a  course  would  for  many  reasons  altogether  shake  and  impair 
our  Criminal  Jurisprudence. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable,  as  I  respectfully  submit  to 
the  section  that  it  is,  to  remedy  the  present  defect  in  our  law,  we 
arrive  at  the  second  point  of  the  argument,  namely,  how  is  a  court 
of  criminal  appeal  to  be  established,  and  to  what  extent  is  it  to  be 
carried  ? 

I  would  suggest,  that  there  are  two  modes  of  instituting  such  a 
court  as  I  have  sketched  out  as  necessary  in  the  preceding  obser- 
vations. 

One,  by  extending  and  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  existing  Court 
of  Appeal  in  criminal  cases,  now  confined  to  matters  of  law,  by 
empowering  it  to  deal  with  matters  of  fact  also.  The  other,  by  the 
institution  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  after  the  manner  and  form 
of  the  Cour  de  Cessation  in  France,  composed  as  that  court  is, 
at  Paris,  of  two  departments.  The  subordinate  or  outer  department 
to  be  presided  over  by  three  judges,  who  should  sit  as  a  preliminary 
court,  to  decide  the  question,  as  to  whether  the  case  should  be  sub- 
mitted or  not  to  the  superior  or  inner  court,  presided  over  by  five 
judges  at  the  least.  It  might  be  objected  that  we  should  be  thus 
setting  in  motion  an  unnecessarily  powerful  machinery,  it  might  be, 
for  the  revision  of  an  apparently  trifling  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  us  recollect,  that  in  a  free  country,  ardently  attached  to  its  free- 
dom, no  tribunal  can  be  too  solemn  or  too  cumbrous,  which  has  to 
deal  with  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  to  revise,  and  it  may 
be  alter  or  correct,  the  deliberately  given  verdict  of  a  jury.  The 
necessary  periods  for  the  sittings  of  such  courts,  the  modes  in  which 
cases  of  conviction  may  be  allowed  to  be  submitted  for  consideration, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  subordinate  courts ;  the  necessary  safe- 
guards to  protect  frivolous  and  unwarranted  applications,  and  to 
prevent  delays  of  justice,  are  details  which  may  be  managed  without 
much  difficulty,  but  to  dwell  upon  them  would  render  this  paper  too 
long. 

Of  the  two  modes  of  instituting  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  I 
confess  I  am  greatly  in  favour  of  the  last  I  would  surround  such  a 
court  with  every  external  as  well  as  internal  feature  of  solemnity 
and  pomp,  while  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  open,  under  due  pre* 
cautions,  to  the  humblest  and  poorest,  as  well  as  to  the  most  rich  and 
influential.  Before  such  a  court,  facts  already  adduced  in  evidence 
might  be  re-considered,  additional  testimony,  where  it  existed,  would 
be  carefully  examined,  mitigating  or  exaggerating  circumstances 
brought  to  the  test  of  a  severe  and  impartial  scrutiny,  and  the 
sentence  already  passed  either  confirmed,  or  lightened,  or  reversed. 

The  objection  which  may  be  made  to  a  new  court  being  estabbdied 
from  additional  labour  being  thus  thrown  upon  the  judges  ov 
to  weigh  for  an  instant)  if  the  necessity  for  such  a  court  be  ] 
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There  i«  no  ftrdmony  ■»  impolitic  o 
Diggudl;  KdaiodelniK'ii  <>f  juatice  :  and  IT  Ui«  prevent  }uAp 
iiiHiiilninaf  a*  naariMr  to  «i«u«  ih«i  due  ait«atioa  of  the  l».w 
wiiaip«nl»««hHte4lMi  pct^&omtbeir  eovemnent,  Mtoi* 
the  judidal  aUff  u  to  [ircvont  tbo  {ircacnl  oWMpMiM  at  tb«  '. 
&om   iiinnJiii^n  timl  Ihc  owuImU  and  oMtaln   iTirwid    i 

their  thi^  MiliirrtMilij  to  tite  oonBtfjr  or  to  4hMMedv«& 

In  the  event  of  «  Supreme  Court  of  CrintMU  Apftetl 
established  Buch  u  I  Liivc  »ketdic-d  out  briull^  us  nn  oallioe  • 
•bove  piper,  tfaam  would  be  no  further  »ay  uuoenBtj  for  the  «a 
court  hftviag  oogoiMooe  of  nutter  ut  law  only.  Xbe  preaent 
-would  merge  in  the  Supreme  Court,  wbioh  would  deij  aliki 
(WtUen  ol  itm,  mdcttMters  of  fact. 
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flow  far  i*  it  dfiirahlg  lu /urllier  Centraliz*  ■ 

Admimttratiou    f/'    JutUce?      By     IL    il.    f^AKXH 
LL.D. 

rr^HE  exlsUng  state  of  tlw  udnitiiHtrftiioD  of  tlie  luw  in  ^  j 
1  meats  oausea  deejj  and  incroa«iitg  dUcontwit  is  the  iMiUje 
For  this  UDsatiiiacUirj'  condUioa  of  thiugi  many  various  am 

contradictory  means  of  cm-o  coutiiiua  to  be  suggested,  mij  « 
advocated.  The  preeeuL  paper  propo^ee  to  present  one  {H'inoif 
positive  remedy,  whirh,  even  taliiMj  nlone,  would  work  e^^ootii 
constant^/  increasing  Leiieiit,  but  which  yet  depeuds  for  its 
effect  upon  another  ooudiiioii,  which  will  be  apaotficaii;  notico« 
The  remedy  bore  submitted  pojiite  to  an  organisation  of  j 
machinery,  upon  the  ba^ia  of  an  adequate  recogniiion  of  the 
priociple  of  the  local  udmiiiietraiion  of  justice.  This  prin(i|)| 
consequence,  direct  and  immediate,  of  one  of  the  first  and  nio! 
dnmentaL  duties  of  civil  guvemmont.  To  give  it  a  fit  aail  «■■: 
expresaion  has  always  been  laboured  after  by  the  bwt  aoe 
eidighteiicd  jurists.     In  a  word,  what  is  wanted  and  what  m 

f ranted,  is  a  complete  provision  for  tlie  local  admini^tnition  of  J 
he  efforts  to  realize  it  in  our  English  experience,  and  the  regi 
its  acknowledgment  always  paid  by  the  English  constitution,  1 
interesting  and  valuable  conli'ibutions  to  the  records  of  our 
life,  as  well  as  to  the  annala  of  jurisprudence. 

From  the  Eoman  occupation  of  Britain,  besides  the  deep, 
iiifiuence  of  the  Bouan  law,   tliere  arose  to  England  iiist. 
which  embodied  in  all  tiieir  eisscutinls  the  principles  of  \a, 
government  and  local  Judii:aturc.     The  Saxon  settlcmoDt  in 
extenaioQS  and  dif&neut  applicalious  of  those  priucijjtlM^  1 
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[  and  coDtinuod  to  exist  local   or ^dI nations  for  the  tbree 
|tt«t  publk  ends  of  deliberation,  of  management,  of  aclinTDialertng  I 
jiftiw.  I 

^To  thn  experience,  iniititutions,  and  traditions  of  these  times  WA  ] 
in  many  respects,  the  tieep-acated  ntlaciimeot  nnd^flrm  resolu-  | 
to  liav«  restored  iind  extended  tiie  menns  nnd  niQchiiiery  of  ] 
ling  the  doctrine  of  the  loeiil  ndminislrntirrn  of  ju^tiee.  Tfat  > 
|uenl  history  of  judinat  nrrnngemcnts  and  1o-^el  ailmiTiisirntie 
!uts  tlirough  llie  Norman,  Laiionst<ir,  and  Tudor  pi^iiods  two 
linent  features:— 

,)  A  great  nntional  trftort  after  tho  oue  neccesnrj  condition  of 
national    nnity  nnd  greutnefs ;    a  common    1e«'al    con^tidiUon, 
with  one  body  of  litw  nnd  b.  uuiform  method  uf  ndminii? [ration. 
.)  The  development   of  that  constitution  nL  tlie    cost  of    the 
dedino    aud    decay    of    local   self-goTeranicnt  nnd  iociil  legal 
adminieiralion. 
'.tbf.  deeltiie  and  decay  of  local  Iribiinals  were  nccclcrated  liy  certnin 
lUcncos  and  incidents  connected  with  the  triumpli  of  the  idea 
naily  in  the  substanlivo  law,  and  iiniformiiy  in  It^  ndinluiBtrttlioii, 
«lidi  may  bo  menlioned  llio  following: — 
",)  Complication  and  abslruaenesa  in  the  rules  of  law. 
,)  Technicality  and  subtlety  in  tha  procedure, 
this  Mtuaiion    of  nffuira  three  things   anggeat   themaclves   as 
itially  necessary: — 

,)  Restoration  and  further  orgnniKation  of  local  tribunals. 
,]  System  and  comprehensiveness  Ju  the  rules  ofltLw. 
.)  Simplicity  and  sufficiency  of  machinpry  in  tho  procedure. 
re  it  flbould  ha  observed  that  aomo  of  tho  active,  comnicrEial, 
lannfacturing  portion  of  the  community,  of  whom  many  know 
Stun  having  suflered  mostly  from  tlie  evils  of  the  existing  stato 
lags,  exaapcralcd  by  the  experience  of  the  cxiienae,  delay,  and 
rtainty,  commonly  attendant  on  legal  proceeJinga,  have  advocuted, 
.  tto  little  warmth  and  with  considerable  unanimity,  the  introtluc- 
0f  cotDmercial  courts,  on  the  plan  of  continental  tribnnals  of  com- 
,    It  is  fre(]tieolIy  suggeated  that  the  now  couria  should  bo 
I  upon  the  busiaof  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  those  districts 
Ihey  exist. 

M  proposals  render  expedient  some  dfacussion  upon  the  two 
(ring  poiuli  : — 

i)  Chamber*  of  Commerce,  their  character  and  work. 
s)  TribuniJs  of  Commerce,  their  nature  and  jiirisdiclioii, 
ta  fliatinguiabing  character  of  a  Clmmljer  of  Commerce  is  ihnt 
a  volnnlnry  aasocialion, 

I  exlalencfl  and  operations  are  a  natural  and  necessary  concomi- 
aud  eonseqnencii  of  free  liade.  Freedom  of  Inide,  exemption 
Government  control,  prolcclion,  nnd  patronage  call  forth  and 
ad  the  esendae  of  the  aciivo  and  provident  energies  of  indivi- 
•Bd  AModations  to  emnprehond  nnd  vindicate  the  manifold 
TUtlA  Bpetttllons  of  coinmLTCc  and  industry,     Clmmbcra  of 
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Comiuerco  bccomo  tkereforo  important  agents  for  the  diffusion  of 
information,  useful  moans  for  tbo  formation  of  sound  views  respecting 
commorcial  and  fiscal  subjects,  and  powerAil  instruments  of  per- 
suasion and  influence,  as  regards  the  public  and  tlie  Government. 

The  constitution  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  fhuned  in  acoord- 
ancc  with  its  fundamental  attribute  of  voluntariness.  In  addition  to 
definitions  of  its  objects,  the  terms  of  membership,  the  functions  of 
the  executive,  its  laws  most  frequently  furnish  opportunities  for,  nod 
proscribe  the  mode  of  conducting  arbitrations  connected  with  com- 
mercial diflforences.  These  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  & 
putes  between  men  of  business  constitute  the  Chamber,  so  far  as  the 
practice  is  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties  interested,  into  i 
voluntary  court  of  arbitration. 

Now  the  plan  of  turning  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  into  a  conuneN 
cial  court  upon  the  continental  model,  would  first,  and  before  all 
else,  necessitate  the  surrender  of  its  fundamental  quality  of  Tolon- 
tnriiiess.  Chambers  of  Commerce  must  then,  more  or  less,  beooae 
parts  of  our  Government  organization,  by  being  worked  into  eoi- 
nexion  with  our  national  judicial  system. 

But  considcnng  the  question  not  in  view  of  the  actual  shape  ii 
which  it  has  at  present  been  discussed,  but  according  to  the  principle 
which  underlies  it,  the  change  i-eally  contemplated  is  the  establiBh- 
mcnt  of  a  special  tribunal. 

Now,  so  much  of  principle  deeply  affecting  the  place  of  the  edsu- 
ni»tration  of  the  law  in  the  social  system  is  involved  in  this  matter  of 
special  tribunals  that  it  demands  a  close  examination  and  an  exhaui* 
tivc  treatment.  The  exasperations  which  lead  to  and  cause  revolntiou 
arc  to  the  course  of  settled  government^  what  the  irritations  whidi 
call  for  special  tribunals  are  to  the  action  of  regularly  constituted 
legal  systems.  The  organization  which  is  not  wisely  modified  ii 
liable  to  be  wildly  destroyed. 

Now,  the  irritating  and  exasperating  causes  of  the  present  pasnoD 
for  special  tribunals  may  bo  reduced  to  these  three  general  heads :^ 
(1.)  The  law  to  be  obeyed  being  difficult  of  discovery  becsnie 
frequently  buried  deep  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Common  Law, 
the  enactments  of  the  Statute  Law,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  they  who   are  bound   to  obey  the  law  not  only  loie 
confidence   in,  but    grow  to  dislike,    a    system  purporting  to 
proceed  by  fixed  principles  and  pre-established  rules. 
(2.)  The  procedure,  evidentiary  and  otherwise,  being  by  reiioo 
of   its  cumbrousness,    rigidity,  and  undue  tedinicality  alwip 
n  cause   of  expense  and  in   a  certain  number    of  cases  tlie 
plain  contradictory  of  sound  judgment  and  the  suggesUon  flf 
common  sense,  those  upon  whom  these  evils  fall  with  peculiar 
directness  begin  to  deny  the  value  of  a  uniform  and  settled 
order  of  proceeding. 
(3.)  The  cost,  vexation,  nnd  unsatisfactoriness  connected  with  the 
trial  of   onuses,  the  delay  and  uncertainty  constantly  attendant 
upon  the  administration  of   tlie  law  before  the  ordinary  tri* 
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bunals,  inspire  some  with  a  strong  desire  to  resort  to  means 
of  settling  differences  and  disputes  more  simple,  direct,  and  dis- 
cretionary. 

These  may  in  general  be  said  to  be  the  main  sources  of  the  admi- 
ration of  the  Continental  tribunals  of  commerce,  and  of  the  agitation 
for  the  establishment  of  Commercial  Courts  in  this  country.  But 
these  three  sources  of  grievance  are  plainly  susceptible  of  being  re- 
moved according  to  principles  which  not  only  do  not  justify  the  desire 
for  special  tribunals,  but  distinctly  and  conclusively  demonstrate  the 
unsound  and  mischievous  character  of  that  desire.  Consider  first 
what  a  continental  tribunal  of  commerce  really  is.  It  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  premise  two  things  : — 

(1.)  That  different  tribunals  of  commerce  have  different  coustl* 
tutions. 

(2.)  That  the  same  tribunal  has  in  general  three   distinct  and 
separate  sets  of  functions. 

There  is  obvious  need  of  noticing  these  points  in  order  to  discover 
what  special  characteristics  are  admired  by  those  who  wish  to  intro* 
duce  their  principles  into  this  country,  because  the  aggregate  of  the 
desire  will,  in  fact,  be  found  to  be  made  up  of  very  d^erent  and 
sometimes  inconsistent  particulars. 

As  to  the  constitution  of  tribunals  of  commerce,  in  those  of  France 
all  the  judges  are  mercantile  men,  who  are  aided  by  a  greffier  or 
registrar,  who  is  a  lawyer,  with  three  officers.  The  courts  of  Hamburg 
are  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  under  the  president,  the  other 
under  the  vice-president,  who  are  lawyers,  each  having  a  registrar, 
who  is  also  a  lawyer.  During  the  sittings  of  the  court  the  judges 
are  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  persons,  the  president  or  vice- 
president,  and  two  mercantile  men.  The  Belgian  tribunals  of  com- 
merce are  composed  of  mercantile  men  as  judges,  of  whom  two 
constitute  a  court,  with  a  registrar,  who  is  a  legal  person.  The 
examination  of  these  courts  shows  a  marked  difference  of  consti-* 
tution  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  representation  given  to  the 
mercantile  element ;  as  in  some  of  the  courts  merchants  are  exclu-* 
sively,  and  in  others  are  a  majority  of  the  judges. 

But  notice  in  the  next  place,  the  different  functions  of  a  tribunal 
of  commerce.  Such  a  tribunal,  in  regard  to  a  great  portion  of  its 
work  acts  simply  as  an  organ  of  arbitration,  to  which  disputants 
voluntarily  resort.  In  the  next  place,  another  large  section  of  its 
labours  arises  from  its  action  as  a  court  of  conciliation.  Finally,  the 
remaining  portion  of  its  jurisdiction  is  occupied  with  proceedings 
proper  to  an  ordinary  court  of  law. 

Now,  the  point  is  to  discover  which  of  these  functions  it  is  that 
mercantile  men  most  wish  to  be  reproduced  here.  Commercial  courts 
are  not  wanted  in  order  to  possess  a  voluntary  court  of  arbitration  ; 
for  chambers  of  commerce  furnish  now  this  instrument  for  ih»  mwi. 
elusion  of  commercial  differences,  and  the  efficiency  of  A* 
ment  is  only  conditioned  by  the  sagacity  with  whkh  i|  ] 
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•nd  tfas  amout  of  mJiAclioB  tu  Milan  girai  ta  ih< 
nnder  lis  jmisdtetiMi, 

A  spcci&l  tribunal  »  by  iio  rumd*  noccMary  in  onler  to  m 
adranuigei  of  a  ooart  ol  oonctUatkn,  for  Ui«  aulhoritr  a 
Iribuual  ariaca  from  Iha  tv%peet  BBtirrlaiund  for  ttio  dian 
experience  of  the  paraoh  lirfoni  wbiua  Urn  litiganta  mttpn 
juJgraeDtt,  loo,  of  nich  a  court,  tpeak  ibe  Utwusgi!  of  pamu 
compiilaion,  a  eircnmataticd  ofcaieitUkl  impottance  ia  viaw 
ecttlcment  of  the  praaent  Luuiruvurnr. 

Looking  now  to  the  lai>;;uikKi;  ut  U>f  moiaoriaU  and  ropK* 
of  commercial  men  praft  iiivd  to  PiirltiUDent  and  subfoltlA 
public,  it  may  I»  aweHed  (h,-4i  though  tli<jy  advocate  proraUu 
remedy,  they  defend  their  prfipiwul  by  rtasoas  whieli  abaolo 
mon^trate  the  nifflclencr  <->f  the  princlpl«  of  iho  local  adtnio 
of  justice.  Take,  in  iUani.ition,  one  of  tlic  docniuontd  n 
the  cstabliBhmnt  of  local  tribunals  for  the  fiettleiaent  of  a 
rolaiing  to  merchant  shipiitng.  The  Ripmrt  of  tlio  Npwct 
Gateshead  Chamber  of  Conimerce,  after  sUtin^  that  the  nrti 
linving  justice  administarrrl  promptly,  on  which  the  constii 
(ribtinaJs  of  commeieo  ia  haned  was  not  new,  nor  the  pisctiec 
niiiiiiig  merchants  to  the  jndgmcul  of  ihoif  peers  I'ooent,  oban 
such  courts  as  are  there  refLiieil  to  an  distinguished  by  fvar  < 
principles : — 

1.  The  judges  are    r^iiirod  to    be  experienced   in   cor 
matters, 

2.  llie  debates  betire«&  Uic  parlies  am  oharsctcrised  by 
city, 

:1.  The  procedure  is  expeditious  and  inoxpensire. 
4.  Till'  execution  of  the  judgmenls  is  rapid, 
'I'lif  Kqtort  adds,  that  llio  inntitution  of  commercial  jodges 
on  til.'  principle  that  n  kiiowleiJge  of  ihc  science  of  the  Uw 
inMuHioienl  for  the  judging  of  oommcrcini  snits  which  ^oold  '. 
hv  im-ii  well  versed  in  the  practice  of  business,  conreraanl  wit 
nioii'ini  lnti>:tin!;e,  and  the  vsried  nature  of  biwiness  opcratiooi 
No  iliiulit  it  is  mnintoined  in  tbis  Report  that  the  essence 
n>U  iiiiln^.'  !iri:'iiig  from  the  tribunals  of  commerce  is  the  preset 
iiitlui'iici'  i>f  the  coniniercinl  ekment.     But  it  must  be  admitf 
iIk't   IiHiiiiiiiI"  cnuld  not  i^uececd  willioiit  cerlnin  fuiidiuneiiti 
\•^\h■^  wliirli  llu'  crtiiiniercial  element  can  neither  suppiy  nor  do  t 
•fUrsf  iiKribnli's  niny  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads  •- 
(1.)  Cinivi-riienco  of  situ n lion. 
CM  Simplioiiy  of  procedure. 
(jl.t  I'lvmi-im-i-^of  decJMon. 

Ilni  tliosi'  ilmi'  ihinpi  nvo  in  effbcl  the  expression  of  the  tw 
iliilii'-i    whi-'li   "'ivil  pivcmment  owes  to  the  people  over  » 

\  h  il'  ,.,.vi<nimi'i>l,  ill  viilHo  of  its  very  existence,  onght  to  ^ 

It tlMllludlV.!  — 

(1.1  niiiko  (1,0  law- lo  bo  obeyed  simple  and  dear. 
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istcr  tliosc  laws  conveniently  and  cheaply. 
the  ti'ue  wny  to  eicape   lW>m  tbc  present  evile  in  the 
B,  not  to  eolabliflh  Bpocial  ti'ibuniils,  which  ilcslroy  unity 
1  uniformity  in  its  admiuiatrBtion,  but  to  iniist  on  the 
im  ferfnmance  by  the  Slate  of  ite  tno  fiindameDtnl  duties  towanU 
llae  community.     It  is,  therefore,  a  national  necessity  ;  it  is  etill  more 
I  scoeiBity  of  the  highly  complicatoti   atntc  of  our  social   arrange- 
EWats  and  relations  that,  as  regards  tho  work  of  doing  justice,  the 
Hfii«&e  audiority  of  the  land  should  eee  to  it,  that  the  vystem  should 
|nwot  the  following  features: — 
(I.)  The  rules  of  law  should  be  clear,  consistent,  comprebeneife. 
(!.)  The  procedure  should  be  aiinpls. 

(g.)  The  adiu in isl ration  should  bu  convenient  and.  therefore,  local. 
Tha  two  first  couditions  can  only  bo  sufHcicutly  satisfied  by  the 
{onnatiiin  of  a  code.  A  code,  being  ai  scientific  constitution  of  the 
eD^  body  of  tlie  law,  would  give  us  n  complete  syBtem  of  legal 
nilw.  accnrately  classified  and  precisely  expressed.  The  grand  gains 
gf  claBBification  and  ezpri^ssion  wouM  he  an  immense  boon  to  tlic 
pn)f«ssioii  and  to  the  pablic.  The  precision  and  certainty  of  the 
nileof  law  would  make  the  work  of  its  discovery  and  application 
tsijrand  short.  A  code  would  supply  to  local  tribunals  the  only 
thing  cecessary  lo  giro  them  complete  efficiency. 

Willi  regard  to  liie  practicability  of  the  codification  of  ouc  laws, 
liiDrc  Kt%  (bree  principal  raaaous  for  cherishiug  a  hope  of  its  nccom- 
plithmeiit  at  no  distant  date.  The  ^rst  reason  is  the  precedent  pre- 
HiUfd  by  the  nicccss  of  other  similar  attempts.  The  second  is  tho 
wpport  ihc  project  receivea  from  eipresscd  profesaional  opinion,  of 
thitb  the  recent  Beport  of  the  Digest  of  Law  Commission  may  be 
tiken  as  an  illuBtraiion.  Tho  third  reason  is  the  demand  for  codifica- 
lian  by  the  languuge  and  conduct  of  tlio  general  public. 

hW,  the  third  condition  before  referred  lo — that  of  convenience  in 
tke  kdimnistratiDn  of  the  law — can  only  be  obtained  by  making  the 
local.  Tlie  local  administrntion  of  jaaticc,  which 
1  be  ma^t  efficient  wilh  a  code,  is  more  efficient  than  anything 
riiliont  it. 

,  let  it  bo  stated  that  there  is  a  national  need  for  a  complete 
Hon  for  local  justice.  For  iJic  nttaiument  of  this  need  there 
'  5  existing  local  courlfi,  some  ivith  considerable  extent  of  jurts- 
I,  nuuiy  with  large  business. 

sis  again  tho  modernCountyCout-tsyBtomj  whose  jurisdiction 

ji  recently  so  much  increased  by  the  grant  of  equllalilc  juris- 

I,  and,  last  session,  by  the  extension  of  the  area  of  its  action, 

nnoval  of  many  restrictions  on  a  free  resort  to  its  in- 

The  enormous  and  continually  incrcnaing  business  of 

I  altpsls  Uio  tendency  of  the  times.     The  asme  tendency 

;  continually  illastrated  by  tlic  prcscntmenta  of  the  grand 

t  iLe  several  ssbSkob. 

1 W  ftrgnnizatloD,  il  is  only  necessary  to  grasp  thoroughly 
'" '"  "I  iho  duly  of  the  Stale  to  bring  justice  to  mt 
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doom  andtlMn*dsdi^8tcr  it  witlt  efllcicDc/,  Knnon^,  i 
Plant  in  ererj  eentre  of  indunlrj'  nml  nctiviiy  k  court  of  jorisd 
Urga  anongh  fiir  lis   neccmiliu,  nnd   give  ta  tbe  court  an 
judicial  power  and  agaticics  for  adminisi ration. 

Let  tlie  eontc  ba  not  only  in  situation  oourcnimt,  bat  i 
capable  of  being  reaortaU  to.  The  obligUton  of  obedieoee 
lam  ia  perpetoal  g  let  tlin  right  of  ncMas  to  the  place  of  ila  «d 
tration  be  pccpetnal  also. 

Whatever  be  tbe  batii»  of  llio  local  judicature,  whether  it  be 
palatine  court,  or  a  boiougii  court,  or  a  modern  counter  c«(e 
judicial  organixationaiight  lobe  large  enough  to  satiaf;  tb«  waatt 
dietrict  in  which  it  exi^[».  Into  barmouy  with  these  locftl  orj 
tions  all  other  joriadioiioiis  would  n olu mil y  fall,  Tbo  contnd 
of  jUBtica  gave  na  anity  in  the  fmbntantive  law,  and  uatfonnili 
application;  the  locali»itioD  of  juBtico  can  alone  make  ' 
tffident,  prompt,  and  economical  in  respect  of  administrstti 
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CBIMBB   OF  VIOLENCE   AGAINST   THE   PBHSOK. 
What  betterMeoMuns  ntn  he  adopted  for  the  Repretttioii  ofC 
of  Violence  against  the  Person  f     By  T.  B.  Ll.  Bake 

rE  reply  to  tbe  iguostiou  oppeant  lo  mo  ?o  eimplo  ■«  hai 
admit  of  a  doubt.  We  miiet  teach  the  public  to  thinl 
injury  to  the  person  ia  more  ECiiuuH  ibon  injury  to  llio  purse 
lilb  is  dearer  than  money,  and  thut  our  limbs  ore  of  more 
than  our  ebop  goods. 

All  oui  theory  of  law  tells  us,  indeed,  that  ihia  is  the  casi 
such  trials  as  ajSect  the  purse  only  the  law  may  bo  conatru 
berally,  but  in  crimiual  cases,  where  tlio  liberty  or  life  o 
prisoner  are  at  stake,  it  must  be  construed  with  tEio  utmost 
nesF,  nnd  every  care  be  taicen  not  only  that  au  iiinoci'iit  man  ( 
he  acquitted,  but  that  even  where  there  is  no  moral  doubt 
prisoner's  guilt,  he  shall  not  bo  puuished  uuless  every  mintito 
vf  law  shall  have  been  complied  with. 

Tlie  Judge  of  the  Nisi  Priua  Court,  who  tries  mere  cases  ol 
pcrty,  appears  in  a  simple  black  gown  ;  but  he  who  tries  the  e 
liberty  or  life  of  the  subject  assumes  the  dignity  of  scarlet  and  et 
Yet,  wliat  lawyer  is  ever  selected  for  the  high  office  of  Judee  < 
count  of  his  practice  in  the  Criminal  Court,  ur  of  his  knowfedj 
the  feelings  of  the  ci'iiniuol  classes,  or  of  what  punishments  ^ 
be  most  likely  to  deter  them  from  crJmeT  Few,  I  lake  it,  wht. 
that  dignity,  have  ever  held  a  brief  in  a  Criminal  Court  nince 
were  30  years  of  age.  Nay,  it  is  so  infra  dig.  for  a  Queea'a  C 
to  hold  a  brief  in  the  Crown  C-ourt,  where  in  Iheory  the  most  j 
tant  business  is  transacted,  that  be  will  not  do  so  without » t^gtg 
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It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  public  opinion  is  at  times  manifested 
against  crimes  of  violence  with  abundant  strength.  In  the  garotting 
days,  and  again  in  the  extraordinary  outbreak  of  the  London  roughs 
last  June,  the  strongest,  I  may  say  the  most  violent,  feeling  was 
aroused.  Revolvers  and  stilettoes  of  strange  devices  were  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  there  was  more  danger  of  an  honest  man  being  shot  or 
stabbed  by  a  timorous  gentleman  than  of  his  being  garotted  by  a 
rough.  Yet  the  fashion  ot  terror  passed  away  as  quickly  as  the 
fashion  of  garotting,  and  public  opinion  was  content  that  the  knock- 
ing down  of  an  old  man  and  kicking  him  about  the  head  and  face 
till  he  was  insensible,*  should  be  met  by  two  months  imprisonment, 
while  the  stealing  £1  worth  of  goods  from  a  shop  would  entail  a 
three  months'  sentence. 

But  it  is  constantly  said  that  public  opinion  must  be  respected, 
and  that  we  cannot  fight  against  it.  Pardon  me  if  I  think  dif- 
ferently. Public  opinion  may  be,  and  often  is,  erroneous,  and  will 
continue  so  till  the  truth  be  steadily  and  continuously  asserted. 
But  the  special  value  of  such  an  Association  as  this  is  that  it  may 
calmly  and  steadily  keep  the  truth  in  view,  and  if  it  do  so,  there  is 
no  fear  but  that  public  opinion  will  soon  recognize  and  adopt  it 

We  must  remember  that  in  all  matters  ofc  rime  and  punishment, 
our  object  ought  to  be — not  the  measuring  out  of  exactly  so  much 
punishment  as  shall  atone  for  the  degree  of  criminality  displayed 
(as  if  it  were  possible  that  punishment  could  atone  for  crime),  but 
the  giving  such  an  amount  and  such  a  kind  of  punishment  as  shall 
prevent  Uie  criminal  himself  from  repeating  his  offence,  and  prevent 
others  from  following  his  example.  A  question  is  sometimes  raised 
whether  we  should  consider  more  the  good  of  the  criminal  in  pro- 
moting his  reformation,  or  the  good  of  the  public  in  preventing 
future  crime.  I  believe  that  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
including,  as  it  does,  in  ''the  public,"  not  only  the  honest  who  may 
be  robbed,  but  those  of  infirm  honesty  who  may  be  led  into  crime. 
If  so,  our  object  ought  to  be  to  give  just  that  kind  and  degree  of 
punishment  which  shall  prevent  future  crime,  while  it  inflicts  no 
more  pain  than  is  necessary  for  that  purpose  on  the  offender. 

In  crimes  of  violence  we  must  remember  that  there  are  two  widely 
different  classes,  who  must  be  separately  considered: — 1st.  Those 
who  without  any  pre-conceived  intention  of  wrong,  have  for  the  time, 
either  from  anger  or  drink,  lost  their  reason,  and  commit  assaults 
more  or  less  violent,  and  with  more  or  less  of  provocation.  2nd. 
Those  who  deliberately  use  violence  either  for  the  purpose  of 
robbery,  or  in  order  to  rescue  some  associate  who  has  been,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  caught  in  a  crime. 

*  Vide  Timet,  Jane  26tb,  alBO  Standard^  Sept  9th:— 

**  Justice  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions. — To  the  EdUar.-^SiTy—Tbe  foWomng 
remarkable  specimens  of  British  jostice  presented  themselves  at  the  sessions 
within  the  present  week : — ^For  stefuing  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  coals,  three  months 
imprisonment ;  for  kicking  a  man's  eye  oat,  ditto.-^I  am,  Sir,  yoar  obedient 
servant,  Ohb  or  the  Geaxd  Jubt." 
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For  the  first  of  theso  clasBes  wo  cannot  help  feeling  madi  pity. 
In  some  cases  the  anger  lias  been  provoked  by  causes  which  almost 
or  quite  morally  justify  the  force  used  ;  and,  even  whore  the  vibleDee 
is  out  of  all  measure  to  the   provocation,  it  is  often    rather  the 
infirmi  ty  of  one  who  is  ordinarily  gentle  and  well-disposed  until  his 
itsason  is  swept  away  by  what  is  called  an  ungovernable  outburst  of 
passion.     Ho  has  become  for  the  time  a  lunatic,  and  it  is  the  fashion 
to  say  that,  as  a  lunatic  has  no  restraint  over  his  own  actions,  he 
ought  not  to  be  punished.     This  excuse  holds  equally  with  the  man 
who,  with  no  evil  intention,  sits  down  to  drink,  and  is  not  even 
conscious  how  his  reason  gradually  ebbs  away  until  he  risca  a  mad« 
man,  and — as  a  madmuii — commits  a  crime  fh)m  which,  in  his  sobsr 
senses,  ho  would  biive  shruuk. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  consideration  of  such  crimes  as  these  Ait 
has  induced  the  public  to  think  less  of  assaults  than  of  simple  \n* 
ccny,  especially  where  retaliation  is  considered  to  be  the  reason  for, 
and  measure  of,  punishment.  Wo  cannot  justly  retaliate  upon  « 
man  who  intended  no  wrong,  and  wo  therefore  consider  him  ai  s 
lunatic,  who  is  in  no  degree  answerable  for  his  actions. 

Pardon  me  if  I  demur  even  to  this  latter  assertion.  Ilardly  tnj 
lunatic  is  altogether  uuablo  to  control  himself,  and  hardly  nj 
therefore  is  free  from  responsibility.  In  the  lowest  wards  of  n 
asylum  you  will  see  an  absolute  maniac  threatening  violence.  Om 
of  the  keepers,  gently  yet  firmly,  tells  him  that  if  he  be  not  quiet  ha 
must  shut  him  into  his  cell,  and  the  simple  fear  of  being  so  shot  op 
gives  him  strength  to  command  himself  and  be  qniet.  If  this  be  m 
even  with  a  lunntic  of  tho  lowest  class,  it  shows  that  all  have  boom 
power  of  self-restraint ;  and,  tlierefore,  have  more  or  less  of  reipoa- 
sibility.  A  mnn  of  violent  passions,  or  a  man  afflicted  with  an  ove^ 
whelming  propensity  for  drink,  may  have  less  power  of  restnint 
than  the  more  coldly-constituted  or  more  sober  man  ;  yet  none  cm 
have  a  doubt  that  if  all  penalties  were  removed  from  passionate  or 
drunken  men,  their  crimes  would  increase  to  a  fearful  degree. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  our  object  is  not  retaliation  for  moral  guilt 
but  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety.  We  do  not,  even  in  theoij, 
confine  a  lunatic  as  a  punishment ;  we  only  keep  him  under  ears  to 
prevent  him  injuring  the  public.  The  class  I  am  now  speaking  of 
holds  a  station  between  that  of  tlie  lunatic  and  the  more  sane  portiflB 
of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as  shall  proteet 
the  public.  I  believe  it  will  l>e  found  that  tho  statistics  of  aaunhi 
are  very  similar  to  the  statistics  of  crime  in  this  point— -vie.:  thatoot 
of  every  four  or  five  men  who  are  once  punished  for  committing  n 
assault,  not  above  one  has  to  ))0  punished  a  second  time ;  bnt  of 
five  who  are  so  punishc^d  for  a  second  ofTence,  two  or  three  are  con- 
victed a  third  time,  and  the  more  often  they  recur,  the  less  is  tbe 
chance  of  preventing  their  recuiTence  for  the  future. 

If  this  be  so,  surely  common  sense  points  to  tho  remedy*  A 
large  portion  of  this  class  are  ordinarily  hai*mless  and  inoffennTO 
people.    To  such  the  mere  fact  of  conviction  with  the  shghtest 
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aentenoe.  is  pnmshment  enough  to  moke  them  renti-am 
"ihcmseUes  for  Iho  rest  of  their  lives.  But  for  those  who  will  not 
urcnnnul  so  roatraiu  ihemeclves,  it  i«  neceasary,  both  for  public 
trvlfiire  and  their  own,  [hat  a  longer  restraint  should  bo  iropoaeil 
wliicti  mmy  both  protect  tlio  public  from  their  pres.-iit  ikngerous 
coQ^itioD,  Mtil  give  the  prisouers  lei  sore  to  orercome  tbeir 
itin. 

,  wh6r3  wo  flnii  tUiit  nine,  ten,  or  thirteen  previous  eonvic- 
I  for  uaaulla  aro  proved  against  a  prisonor,  it  cannot  but  be 
l>4ilen:>il  mo  a  blot  oo  cur  system.  If  a  man  is  once  uuablo  to  con- 
1  hiiDMlf,  it  ia  w*ll  worth  trying  whether  a  slight  and  cheap 
Udiment  may  not  give  him  control  of  his  actions  for  tbo  future, 
■obe  >o1d  thai  on  bis  next  conviction  a  very  far  longer  eentence 
|ilb»^iven,  it  will  givo  him  great«r  powers  of  control.  Gut  if 
n  ftil,  he  must  bo  trooteil  either  as  a  harduDEx)  offender  who,  in 
_  Mof  all  warning,  will  coittinvio  to  disturb  the  [leace  to  which  the 
public  are  entitled,  or  as  a  lunatic,  who  muat  be  kept  in  safety.  If 
•neb  a  eoorw  were  adopl«d,  as  ten  days  for  n  lirttt',  oven  though 
nAer  seriuus,  aasafllt ;  three  months  Fcrr  a  second  ;  and  twelve  for  a 
1,  there  would  be  no  iJncli  thing  aB  a  man  thirteen  limea  coii- 
viettd ;  and  a  far  smaller  number  would  have  to  be  punished 
iMiJI. 
f|Bat  the  class  who  eommil  crimes  of  violence  Ibr  the  sake  of 
herj.or  to  rescae  prisoners,  are  of  a  diSeront  kind.  Hero  wo' 
» liltift  eommiseration,  exceptjnf^  such  aa  we  mn^t  feel  for  all  our 
iv«reaturee,  who,  from  want  of  education,  (by  which  I  mean  not 
Ung  and  writing,  but  eduwilion  in  steoiiy  work  and  honesty,) 
ri  ^teo  into  crime.  Living,  as  I  do,  in  the  country,  I  Imvo  had 
'e  personal  knowledge  of  men  of  this  class,  but  there  appear 
'  I   curious    facts   about   them   in    which   one   can    hardly    bo 

fill  bo  found  that  fifteen  years  ago  n  large  number  of 
^  pprse«,  and  the  like  were  lost  without  the  owner  being  in 
•UK  how  they  hail  been  taken.  Some  quiet  well-dressed 
Beidentolly  hud  stumbled  agunst  him  and  profusely 
^Ktid  the  purse  vvae  gone.  Boys  from  thirteen  to 
t  old  were  esppeially  handy  in  this  work  :  and  I  knew 
rver  went  out  without  two  respectably  dressed  men 
waUHkg  before  him,  and  a  boy  or  two  following  to  take  wbntcvor  ho 
n»le.  Now,  this  has  nearly  ceased.  I  have  not  seen  a  boy  in  Cold- 
LbnUi  Tielih  Prison,  bIiicc  Jibotil  IHCO  or  1861,  who  had  a  hand  that 
1  p(ck  a  pocket  skilfully.  As  soon  as  it  become  the  common 
■"  e  of  magistmtefl  to  send  all  bojs  to  reformatories  on  their 
highly-skilled  tliieviDg  became  impossible, 
li  loy  could  attain  any  profleieney  before  he  was  caught  a  second 
(^•Bil  twelve  months'  hard  work  in  a  rerormalory  ruined  for 
t  tho  delicacy  of  finger  necessary  for  a  pickpocket. 

'     '     '  I  whether  we  are  not  paying  Ibr  onr  immunity,  ot 

■killed  pickpocket,  by  the  rare  but  serious  oai*^m 
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bi-eftka  orgarotting  and  robl>ery  ;  but  I  believe  tbat  the  EAraen 
will  be  found  cfiicBcioui>. 

Tbis  clasR  or  cruacn  of  violence,  If  tliey  ai-e  in  uo  degree  cnmet  | 
paaeion,  aie  most  curiously   crimes  of  fttsliion.     Tlit*  garolWr  w 
never  beard  of  in  Eugland  till  the  autumn  of  18G2.     On  a  Buddcni 
became  the  fashion,  nud  the  streets  of  London  were  rendered  uta 
for  months.     It  was  not  thtit  the  thieves  of  London  suddenly  beca 
more  wicked,  but  a  new  form  of  obtaining  money  hud  been  diBcover 
which  did  not  requiio  the  long  npprenticftafaip  of  pocket^picking,  t 
the  pocutiar  delicacy  of  finger,  but  which  any  strong  And  roaolol 
man  could  acquire  iu  a  week's  practice,  and  might  carry  c 
aid  of  only  two  sueaks  or  cowardly  fellows,  to  keep  watch  it  li 
ends  of  the  street.     There  was  no  wonder  that  it  spread  quick' 
amongst  those  who  had  boon  for  years  used  to  thieving  ii 
or  other.     Occasionally,  indeed,  a  garoltec  was  found  who  wu  b 
known  to  the  police,  but  it  never  appeared  to  be  lie  cualoin  to  in  ' 
much  inqnii'7  as  to  his  previous  life. 

In  the  Bume  way,  the  fact  of  the  City  Militia  mareiiing,  last  Ji 
with  its  band,  and  drawing  a  crowd  of  people  round   it,  appcin 
suddenly  lo  suggest  an  easy  oppoitunity  for  plunder,  and  at  oi 
the  roughs   in  London  took  up  tho  fashion,  and  wherever  i 
playing,   or  a    target,  or   shooting    for  nuts,  attracted  a  croml, 
doxen  i-oughs  were  found  knocking  down  and  robbing  men  ia  a\ 
day. 

Tbo  histories  of  these  two  outlireaks  appear  to  suggest  1| 
remedies  to  be  looked  to  la  future,  lu  tbe  first  place,  orlnMi 
fashion — of  sensation,  lo  use  tbe  phrase  of  the  day — ^will  be  n 
easily  met  by  a  senBaiioual  remedy.  My  friend  Mi'.  Addetley's  A 
for  flogging  garotters  was  a  measure  which  might  pi-obably  be  mm 
willi  great  advantage,  and  a  siagle  flogging  might  probably  dbI 
sudden  stop  to  a  violent  outbreak.  Its  failing,  however,  is  that 
must  bo  very  rarely  used,  or  it  would  do  far  more  haiiu  than  gOd 
Ouc  severe  flogging  given  to  boy  or  man  will  often  check  his  m 
course.  If  it  fails  to  do  so,  and  a  second  flogging  is  tried,  it  is  i 
oven  ebance  whether  it  do  more  good  or  barm — a  third  or  four 
will  do  only  haim.  So  with  the  body  of  roughs.  If  one  or  two  I 
tho  desperadoes  of  the  3rd  of  June  lost  had  been  subjected  to  H 
Adderley's  treatment,  it  might  not  improbably  have  struck  a  f 
through  the  wliole  ixidy,  and  prereutod  the  subsequent  robberit 
but  were  such  a  punishment  inflicted  often,  the  roughs  woaUl 
only  rendered  more  brutal. 

The  thing  which  I  believe  really  did  stop  the  garotting  i 
what  wc  should  consider  a  sensational  matter,  but  to  tliose  ooi 
it  was  eminently  so,  though  the  public  scarcely  knew  that  anytU 
bad  been  done.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  D.  W,  Harvey,  in  a  let 
to  the  I'imei,  dalod  November  8[li,  but  was  not  carried  out  till  hi 
timo  aftorwaids.  The  police  were  instructed  to  go  quietly rou 
and  call  upon  all  the  ticket-of-loavo  men  known  to  be  tn  LodJi 
(These  men,  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  tbat  day,  were  sum 
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to  be  watched  by  the  police.  Happily  they  were  so,  or  our  crime 
would  have  been  doubled.)  They  iaformed  them  that  they  were 
known,  and  that  if  the  gai'Otte  continued  they  would  be  locked  up. 
The  effect  spreading  through  every  thieves'  den  in  London  was  sen- 
sational in  the  highest  degree.  There  was  a  sudden  stop  to  garotting, 
or  only  an  occasional  attempt  by  some  ontsidern  ;  the  public  or  the 
press  turned  their  attention  to  other  matters,  the  former  happy  to 
forget  its  fears,  the  latter  having  some  newer  excitement  to  turn  to, 
and  the  garotte  fever  was  at  an  end. 

>  At  present,  happily,  ticket-of-leave  men  of  the  old  partly  fabulous 
description  are,  as  a  cause  of  terror,  things  of  the  past.  A  ticket-of- 
leave  man  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  is  perforce  as  quiet 
and  peaceable  a  subject  as  most  that  Her  Majesty  possesses ;  but  the 
facts  of  close  connexion  shown  between  the  former  convicts  and  the 
garotters — I  may  add  the  numerous  previous  convictions  brought 
against  the  roughs  of  last  June — all  show  that  the  brutal  robbers  are 
usually  men  who  have  been  often  previously  convicted.  Some  forty 
years  of  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  good  many  criminals 
has  made  me  feel  most  strongly  the  evil  caused  to  the  prisoner  him* 
self,  and  to  society,  by  a  series  of  short  imprisonments. 

Who  does  not  know — who  can  doubt  that  a  ten  times  convicted 
offender  is  rarely  otherwise  than  a  danger,  and  a  pest  to  society,  either 
by  his  skill  or  by  his  violence  ?  But  why  should  a  ten  times  con- 
victed offender  exist  ?  There  are  now  none  such  amongst  our  boys 
where  there  used  ten  years  ago  to  be  hundreds.  There  can  be  none 
such  where  it  is  a  rule  to  send  every  second  conviction  to  the  long 
sentence  of  a  reformatory.  This  system  lowered  the  crime  of  boys 
from  14,000  to  8,000  in  four  years,  and  has  reduced  crimes  of  skill 
to  zero.  Yet,  if  it  be  proposed  to  adopt  the  same  system  with  men, 
which  would  reduce  equally  the  crimes  both  of  skill  and  violence,  wo 
are  told  that  it  would  be  an  innovation,  and  would  not  leave  that 
ample  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  which  is  so  essential 
to  his  dignity,  and  to  the  meting  out  of  an  exact  amount  of  retalia- 
tion by  which  each  offence  ought  to  be  atoned  for. 

The  exact  value  of  this  argument  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  esti- 
mate, but  I  take  it  to  be  a  simple  fact  that  were  more  pains  taken  to 
ascertain  the  previous  character  of  prisoners,  (as  is  done  in  Glouces- 
tershire and  some  other  counties  with  little  trouble  and  excellent 
effect)  and  were  eighteen  or  nineteen  out  of  Qv&rj  twenty  proved 
first  convictions  to  receive  a  very  short  imprisonment — say  ten 
days — with  a  warning  that  if  caught  again  they  would  be  imprisoned 
for  twelve  months,  and  if  a  third  time,  they  would  be  sent  to  penal 
servitude  for  seven  years — were  such  a  system,  I  say,  atlopted,  the 
necessaiy  consequence  would  be  that  a  ten  times,  or  a  five  times  con- 
victed offender  could  not  exist,  that  a  really  skilful  housebreaker 
could  not  exist,  and  that  the  hardened  and  brutal  robber  would  not 
be  likely  to  exist. 
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PBISON  LABOUR. 

Is   it  Expedient     and  Practicable    to  make    Prison    Labowt 
Productive  and  Remunerative  9   By  EbwABD  Shsphbbd. 

r  I^HE  benefits  proposed  io  the  atilising  of  priaonen*  labour  wx^  thtt 
J_  tlie  habits  of  industry  acquired  in  confiDemeiit  may  be  benefleU 
to  the  criminal  on  his  return  to  society,  and  that  the  prodnoa  of  ha 
labour  may  materially  contribute  towarids  his  maintenance  in  {ffiaon. 
The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are — 
(1.)  The  gradually  increasing  expenditure  in  priaoufl. 
(2.)  The  short  periods  of  imprisonment 
(3.)  The  defective  arrangement  for  carrying  on  produetiii 

employment  in  prisons. 
(4.)  The  difficulty  of  providing  remunerative  labour  aal  •    ! 
market  for  manufactures. 
(1.)  The  expenditure  on  criminals  is  gradually  inereating,  aadii   i 
the  latest  Oovcrnment  returns  the  amount  for  maintenanee  ud  oqb»   \ 
finemcnt  of  prisoners  in  the  county  and  local  prisons  only  is  nprcrii 
of  half  a  million.    (Sec  Judicial  Statistics,  published  1867,  p.  znf.) 
The  average  expense  per  prison  is  no  less  than  £34.  8s.  8d.  p« 
annum  for  each  prisoner,  a  sum  considerably  more  tiian  that  on  wlM 
many  an  agricultural  labourer  has  to  maintain  himself  and  his  ftHDj; 
The  profits  from  productive  labour  are  slightly  above  £S  pir 
annum  only  for  each  prisoner. 

In  America  it  is  well  known  that  in  many  cases  the  prisons  «• 
self-supporting,  and  in  nearly  all  a  large  proportion  of  the  eoit  b 
returned  from  the  labour  of  the  prisoners.  America  has  made  tie 
improvements  in  prison  discipline  ;  one,  the  silent  and  sepsnil 
system,  which  we  have  imitated  in  this  country;  the  other,  ■ 
iniprovomeht  in  the  industrial  and  economical  arrangements,  wUdi 
wc  will  hope  may  also  shortly  be  adopted  here. 

Belgium  is  also  setting  us  an  example  in  economical  managSBial 
and  productive  labour ;  and  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  Itt 
Si'ptember  in  an  article,   contrasting  the  expense  of  die  priaM 
in  France  with  those  of  England.     The  comparison  omits  the  exj 
of  building  and  furnishing,  and  is  as  follows : — 


Ofnccm  and 

▲dininiB- 

tnilion. 

Food, 
Clothing, 

liltnella- 
n«Nu. 

TtoML 

trt'licb  Central  l^i'isons ......... 

J6     t.  d. 

8    2    8 

4    8    8 
10  lU    2 

£  8.d. 
4  17    8 

7    7    8 

0  18    8 

J6    s.  d. 

1  17    4 

1    4  10 

8    9    6 

i  1.4 

917  1 

Jfronch  Dcparlmcnlal  Prisons.. 
EneliHh  PriHons  

1811  1 

24  6U 
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Theeentnd  prisons  are  these  to  wLich  criminals  are  coumill«d 
vbo  have  received  a  senl^nce  exceeding  oao  jeai'. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  thut,  alniig  willi  this  grealer  ecooomy 
of  manageDient  the  effects  of  impriaonmeDt  are  Bfaowti  by  iho  {ler- 
WDlage  of  re-com initials  to  be  in  favour  of  the  French  sygtem  ;  the 
ts-cominillals  being  four  per  cent.  Ickh  than  our  owu. 

(1.)  The  avti^e  term  of  detention  of  all  prieoncrs  does  not  exceed 
ntydjtya,  and  oae>third  of  the  committuls  are  for  one  month  or 
irndtf. 

UpdiW  nieh  circumstances,  and  in  prison);  as  at  present  constructed, 
ibcn  is  no  doubt  a  great  difficulty  in  providing  any  employment 
which  wUi  ha  remuueralive.  In  the  full  consideration  of  the  lahonr 
iiuntlon  it  is  oecesaary  to  contider  whether  some  plan  of  giving 
Wngsr  aeulancea  would  not  be  beneficial. 

ll  is  tmiveraally  acknowledged  that  short  sentences  have  no 
IgOrxma  or  reformatory  efiect  on  old  ofiendors.  I  believe  that,  for 
•  £iU  (^nce,  a  short  sentence  is  as  cfibctive  as  a  long  one  ;  it  would 
In!  well,  then,  to  continue  short  periods  ibr  such  oSenders,  but 
litbiltui  criminals  must  be  subjected  to  long  imprisonment  before 
uj  change  can  be  efTected  in  their  habits.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
imprisonments  should  be  long  or  short,  according  to  the  offence  Com- 
oiUod,  hut  the  law  in  some  ca^es  does  uot  reason  in  this  manner,  but 
dacluei  that  after  a  seeond  conviction  for  a  larceny  the  judge  Is 
Mpowered  to  pass  a  long  sentence  of  -either  imprisonment  or  penal 
HTvitnde.  It  therefore  takes  into  account  the  repetition  of  the  crime 
Inijditioa  lo  the  actual  ofience.  Let  thiswise  regulation  be  extended 
l«  all  oiasses  of  ofi'endere,  and  by  that  means  all  habitual  criminals 
VDuld  be  sentenced  to  lengthened  imprisonment,  and  their  labour 
vmU  thus  become  valuable.  At  the  same  time  habits  of  induiilry 
mnld  he  formed,  the  prospect  of  reformation  greatly  inci-caeed,  and, 
■ooDgnt  Other  benefits,  they  would  be  removed  from  the  society  of 
fti  young  of  their  own  class,  and  uuabie  to  influcucc  them  by  their 

(8>)  The  next  difficulty  for  which  I  have  to  try  to  suggest  a  remedy 
iitbe  arrangement  or  routine  of  the  prison, 

Prisooen'  generally  rise  nt  six  o'clock.  Washing,  dressing,  cell 
dething,  inspection,  &c.,  will  occupy  some  time,  and  in  the  interval 
until  eight  o'clock,  an  hour  and  a  half's  labour  may  be  perfoi'med, 
Breskfant,  half  an  hour,  labour  one  hour  and  a  half  more,  until  ten 
O'clack,  and  then  the  removal  of  prisoaers  to  and  from  chapel,  and 
iba  titao  occupied  by  divine  service  will  take  up  au  hour  more,  and 
after  (hat  one  hour  is  again  available  for  labour.  The  time  from 
hrclre  to  one  is  occupied  by  dinner,  and  the  period  from  one  la 
ite  ti  broken  by  one  or  two  hours'  exercise,  an  hour's  school,  the 
tttion  of  Uie  governor,  chaplain,  and  surgeon ;  all  occupying 
;  w  that  rarely  more  than  seven  hours  a  day,  and  frequently 
orijitx,  are  spent  la  labour.  Is  It  a  matter  for  Burprisc,  when  thesa 
'      ■  Interroptlons  nrc  considered, that  Bolitth       "'  '         '~        ' 


tl« 
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Woritpcoplo    out-or-iloora    btbunr    Oam    six    to    wtxi 
iDlcrvnl»,  occui>f  ing  an  hour  nml  »  half.     Wlij  abould  cruniiui 
more  favoured  ? 

Religious  duties  aod  i-ducation  ur  good  and  noccswiry  in  a  pi 
but  tliere  ie  uo  reason  ^.-hy  thvM  thauUl  not  lio  nttcndod  lo 
working  liours,  that  ir,  uflvr  xix  in  l\w  rvi-nttig,  iiBaiiniliUiaf 
pruliCL'  Id  priatiDH  as  ncorlj  as  po<«iblo  to  thnt  of  out><Io(>r  life,  * 
It  workman,  if  lie  wiahes  to  improve  himccir,  must  i-4>c«ive  iosttrv 
in  till*  vvvniug.  Agiun,  Low  nmcli  better  it  would  be  that  pri> 
should  spoud  the  time  from  six  touiueat  uigbt^lureoclvin^instriv 
rather  tliaii  in  pleoping  or  idlcneu,  as  la  geuerally  tbe  Cftac  at  pr< 


(4.)  It  muat  alwaja  b> 
HDall  priKous  from  the  fai 
to  uuderttanil  tho  vario< 
sent  to  pritoD,  io  ns  to 
ecouomicitll;,  find  cmp... 
finiabtd,  flud  B  mnrliet  f 
thia  may  lend  us  to  impel 

It  is  desirable  that  prls> 
according  to  their  tradeb, 
tailoring  should  be  carried  • 
supply  other  prisons,  the  . 
pnbtic  establishment,  Ther 
II  Inrge  eatablishment  of  ihii 
only  wonld  be  required. 

Could  not  nnekilled  and  evi 
in  reclaiming  mute  land,  puti; 
iu  B  stntc  of  cullivHtion  ? 

CouM  not  short-sen  Ie  need  prisoners  be  employed  in  t 
factories  id  such  description  of  work  as  children,  or  unekilteil  i 
men  soon  acquii-e  a  sufficient  knowledge  of? 

Would  it  not  be  of  advantage  to  employ  prisoners  by  contn 
with  Individuals  who  would  undertake  to  supply  material  and  yg^ 
tools  required  in  any  trade  in  which  either  xkilled  or  uup 
workmen  eould  be  employed  ? 


it  to  provide  remnaenuive  labo 
it  ia  quite  imjMSHiblc  for  the  ofl 
)  of  tlie  skilled  workmoa  wk 
lo  provide  tools,  purchase  ma 

and,  above  nil,  when    the   wo 

The  consideration  of  a  rented 

>al(«. 

should  he  placed  in  certain  pt 

that,  for  instance,    shoc-nwlch 

a  certtiin  plaee  on  such  a  Male 
',  navy,  constAbulary,  or  miT 
juld  evidently  be  great  Bcooon 

lid,  where  one  class  of  Insin 

hort-sentenced  prisoners  be  nan 

Miusod  at  a  low  price,  and   dispo* 


POLICE   ORGANIZATION. 
Jlow   can   llic  OrganizalioR   of  our  Police  be  improved,  to 
view  lo  the  more  effectual  Repreaaion  of  Crime  Y    Bg  Hi 
Cartwrigiit,  Barritter-at-Law, 

7'E    arc   told,  by  Ariosto,  a  stoiy  of  a  robber,  who,  mtk 
peatedly  having  his  head  cut  ofi)  as  of^n  appt 
and  ready  for  his  accustomed  employment,  after  „ 
his  boily  to  connect  its  disjointed  ports.     The  storj 
Inrgu  predatory  class  which  modem  society  is  forced 
esoteric  life,  and  which,  divided,  cODflned,  and  huntt 


w. 
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_ .  jnirca  onlj  a  short  brmthii);;  Kpnro  to  raise  ila 
^cotne  as  mischioTOUS  and  audacious  as  over, 
'e  there  is  n  perpetual  conflict  going  uii  nniuiiil  iix. 
B  the  guerilh  anny  of  want,  (lestitulKm,  niut  (iritiii 
blae-coatCHl  array  of  the  rcpresentntives  of  Inw  niitl 
Man^  (BT,  much  in   the  miuot-ity,  mnintainin);  bravi'lv  ihu 

IPl4IUI^  inal  flght  against  dislionesty,  violence,  and    rriiiut, 

|U||Mhap  i-onstuilly  sQccessfnl,  yet  h  iicvir  able  to  nrhiovo  a 

^^^^  No  sooner  has  the  enemy  lieen  upruotcil   in  one 

^^^^  111.'  Appears  iu  half  a  dozoii  ottior  unguanleil  ^polii. 

^^Kf  nt,  and  ready  to  strike  at  any  opening,  he  rei|niri'4  lo 

^^■T  Kiinrded  with  n  lynx-eyed  watchfnInoM  am)  activity, 

^^V  ^  bat  the  most  careful  combinatioi)  of  the  dofvnditi}; 

^V  able  them  to  put  forth. 

^V  ^     stand   the   condition  of  this  social    warfare,  ws   iiiust 

^V         ^^^_  r«latiTe  state  of  the  contending  parties. 
^m         ^^'^armyin  England  and  Wales  consists  of  23,7^K  i-cin. 
W         fc^ii    *  ivhoin  210  are  irregular  or  detoclivc  policemen,  ami  .11 1 

■  ^  ''oiai  purpoaes,  such  as  the  protection  of  semi-public  iimii- 
_;      ''*ilf»  OT  residences,  for  which  payments  are  made  Iiy  the 

....       '  DelTiiig  the  benefit.     The  cost  of  this  force  to  the  emintry 

,.   '/■'**«  pMt  year  £1,827,105,  of  which  £44I,fl47   wan  jmid 

^    "  ''  "')    general   revenue,  and    the   remainder   from    local    tnxa- 

'^  '%e  total  cost  of  each  constable  for  pny  and  allDwiiiices  hiw 

-  -■^■t  .-uj  risen   from   £72  2s.  in  1859  to  £77   in    IBtifi.     Of  tho 

'"''        of  constables  6,839  belonged  to  the  Metreiwlilnii  I'olico, 

',  .  *■  "■■■*^ed  under  the  Police  Act  of  1H29,  G99  to  tho  city  ..f  Londoti, 

""'*'*•■»«)  boroughs  appoinleil  under  tho  Municipal  ('iir]H)rrLlL<iii  Act 

-*•■       5,  and  739  to  her  Majesty's  Dockyards,  Icnviuf;  8,(i7l  ap[Kiiiit<^d 

"^•Kw*  the  Constabulary  Acts  of  1839  and  1840,  to  watch  ovnr  the 

'-  -ar.iii.  «..j  open  country,  and  scattered  sottlementH. 

'''•4Minf:>eoiDparedwtth  the  number  employed  in  IfW).?  there  is  an  incri-a^e 
'  '■'tat  «9ont  2  per  cent.,  which  year  also  exhibited  an  iiicreaso  over  tint 
"■^As  dieding  years  of  1*7  per  cent. 

vwrD  addition  to  the  duty  of  preserving  the  public  peace  and  n>- 
y  aring  any  disorderly  or  illegal  conduct  in  their  various  diMtriclH,  tho 
lice  are  charged  with  the  special  responsibility  of  guarding  lh« 
~  ■"  oest  portion  of  society  from  tho  attacks  of  what  aro  now  liTmcd 
le  "Criminal  Classes."  It  is  a  feature  of  a  high  state  of  civiliza- 
"^--^  .on  that  property  is  unevenly  divided,  and  that  when  the  results  of 
.-jar'nrndence,  industry,  and  economy  can,  by  the  security  afTorded  l>y  n 

■  r  Tiettled  government,  be  retained  in  the  possession  of  those  who  ncfpiiro 

them,  there  is  always  found  a  section  of  tho  people  who  by  iudo> 
leuce  and  disinclination  to  labour,  fall  into  such  a  needy  cimdilion 
*"  as  to  become  dangerous  to  the  happincw  of  Iheir  moro  prosperous 
"  neighbours.  This  abject  stale  is  sometimos  handed  down  to  s^-veral 
'^'  generations,  and  cuHtoms,  habits,  and  practices  aro  ncquircl,  which 
*  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  )>eiweeH  tlio  moral  and  criminal  divisions 
'     of  the  same  race. 
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The  part  of  Mr  jiiifihilw  intlndeil  b  llu  rM«n»  «f-f 
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(fanban  on 

In  the  oonatT  Hd  lMn>i'gl)  prisma  •  16,709 

In  Um  oaOTklt  priaoni    -        .        •  7,018 

IntWWMtoka    ...        -  3,6>S 


I 

140,95 

go  tbkt  while  grmt  diffitalt;  is  oxpcrienood  in  flnding  re< 
tho  regular  ftffCM,  we  we  •  i«scn'e  existing  for  the  army  oi 
of  14,878  rouig  perwni  in  Hie  uouree  of  iraiuiug  for  eur< 
Utive  warfftre  egaiiist  die  mft^tj  nf  life  and  pruiM-'i'tj. 

Scattered  thnmghoot  the  laud  aie  20,849  house*  kaowi 
reported  by  the  potiea  to  Oorernmeut,  alwaja  open  as  die  re 
resting  pluM  for  the  members  of  tliis  iiumenBs  body  of 
cititeus.  At  tbeae  they  recruit  and  collect  their  ban 
dispersed  after  any  UDanccessful  forny  agaiost  tlieir  u« 
acquisitions,  obtain  aid  and  concealment  when  hard  preeaed 
pursuers,  concoct  new  expalilioiis  itHo  freali  pieserres,  a 
thcit'  younger  members  into  skilled  and  finished  athletes 
evil  avocation,  either  of  fraud  or  violence. 
These  iafiunous  places  are  claaaided  as  Ihllowa  i-^ 

HouaCH  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods       •         -     ^] 
Houses  the  resort  of  thieves  and  proititutoi »— » 
Public  honses        .        .        .<        -     9,06B 
Beer  shops    -        •        -        .        '     1^70 
CofTee  shops  •        -        -        .        •        851 
Other  houses         .        -        -        .     l,l8fl 

'      MiM 

Brothels  and  faooaea  of  ill-fatne       -  1|8] 

liodging  hoosei     .        -        .        .  ^M 

It  is  a  happy  olrcumstaDce,  however,  that  the  gndul  A 
which  is  shown  to  have  taken  place  of  late  years  in  trim 
tested  by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  eommltmenta,  of  li 
offences,  and  of  prisoners,  appears  to  have  been  relatiT^f  k 
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by  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  orime-olass  at  large  ;  for  in  the 
returns  collected  for  Goyemment,  of  the  number  at  large  during  the 
year  ending  September  29th,  1866,  there  is  a  reported  decrease 
of  d,C60  or  2*6  per  cent,  though  in  the  class  of  known  thieres  and 
depredators  there  apftears  to  be  a  slight  increase.  As  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  years  1864,  1863,  and  1862,  under  every 
class,  except  that  of  vagrants,  there  is  a  considerable  decrease,  while 
the  whole  number  is  absolutely  less — ^thus — 

The  average  for  the  years  1862-68-64  was  130,005. 
„  for  the  year  1864     „       „     116,626. 

„  for  the  year  1865     „       „     118,566. 

During  the  year  1866,  the  police  had  to  deal  with  the  prosecution 
of  508,960  people,  of  whom  27,190  were  charged  with  indictable 
offences,  and  481,770  were  punishable  by  the  summary  jurisdiction. 

Without  occupying  the  time  of  the  section  by  giving  an  analytical 
statement  of  the  various  descriptions  of  their  offences,  it  may  suffice 
to  point  out  that  a  large  number  were  of  a  serious  character,  and 
involved  very  great  labour  in  detecting  and  prosecuting.  Their 
proportion  to  the  number  of  population  is  greater  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  which  are  most  remote  from  the  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion,  and  of  concentrated  bodies  of  police,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  superior  efficiency  from  more  readily  concerted  action. 

Need  we  wonder  that  with  such  an  amount  of  duty  the  police  of 
our  country  districts,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  task  they  are  expected  to  fulfil ;  nor 
should  we  be  surprised  at  the  statement,  given  in  the  Home  Office 
returns,  that  out  of  50,549  indictable  offences  perpetrated  within  the 
year,  only  17,586  persons  were  so  far  charged  with  the  commission 
of  them  as  to  warrant  the  magistrates  in  committing  for  trial ;  and 
as  25  per  cent,  of  those  sent  for  trial  usually  escape  punishment 
by  acquittal  or  discharge,  it  follows  that  only  about  14,270,  which 
is  the  estimate  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Home  Office,  were 
rendered  liable  for  their  criminality.  Thus  36,279  indictable 
offences  are  known  to  have  been  committed  against  the  public  during 
the  year  1866,  with  impunity,  so  far  as  regards  legal  atonement,  and 
23,359  of  the  total  50,549  were  never  traced  or  brought  home 
to  any  one  at  all.  Now  it. is  in  the  experience  Of  every  one 
that  vast  numbers  of  petty  losses  are  daily  being  sustained 
by  the  public  by  pilfering,  picking  pockets,  and  frauds  of  small 
kinds,  no  information  of  which  ever  reaches  the  police,  and  if 
these  bo  added  to  the  large  amount  of  serious  outrage  of  an 
indictable  nature,  which,  as  has  been  shown  above,  has  entirely 
escaped  punishment,  the  losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  the  people 
at  large  assume  very  formidable  dimensions.  When  we  call  to  mind 
the  statements  made  public  a  few  years  back,  of  the  large  incomes 
obtained  by  many  professional  thieves,  we  feel  astonished  that  more 
energetic  steps  are  not  taken  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  national 
police.  Are  we  acting  wisely  in  building  expensive  prisons,  and  in 
devising  costly  modes  of  secluding  our  criminals,  while  we  neglect 
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is  wanted  a  united  system  of  correspondence  between  the  police  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  a  change  from  the  military  element  in 
stiffness  of  dress  and  drill,  for  a  more  intelligent  special'  training,  a 
better  mode  of  instruction  in  the  duties  of  the  responsible  office  of 
constable,  and  the  establishment  of  a  general  registration  of  the 
criminal  class,  so  as  to  ensure  a  surveillance  of  them  by  the  police 
of  any  district  into  which  its  members  may  intrude.  The  extension 
of  what  is  called  the  detective  branch,  which  acts  as  the  pioneer 
service,  and  is  really  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  more  cumbersome 
main  body,  is  very  greatly  needed.  Each  prison  should  have  one 
or  more  members  of  this  branch  attached  to  it,  who  should  bo 
interchanged  with  others  of  the  service  at  distant  centres  of  danger. 

In  London,  where  this  branch  of  police  service  has  been  much 
strengthened,  the  proportion  of  the  crime  class  to  population  is  now 
lower  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  being  only  1  in  222*0, 
except  the  large  towns  of  the  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  where, 
under  similar  tactics,  the  proportion  is  1  in  414.  This  varies  in 
other  localities  from  1  in  1CK9*3  in  the  seats  of  the  hardware  manu* 
facture,  as  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton  fcc,  1  in  1 10  in  the  large 
commercial  ports,  to  1  in  93*1  in  towns  depending  upon  the  agricuN 
tural  districts,  and  1  in  79'3  in  the  pleasure  towns  of  Brighton, 
Bath,  Dover,  Scarbro',  Rarosgate;  &c. 

The  present  system  fails  in  attracting  an  intelligent  and  respec- 
table class  of  men  to  the  police  service,  and  there  are  few  young 
constables  who  can  be  looked  to,  to  replace  creditably  the  older 
officers  whose  term  of  service  approaches  completion.  This  is  a 
serious  point  of  weakness,  and  one  which  a  moderate  addition  to 
pay  will  not  correct  without  a  change  of  management  calculated  to 
raise  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  constables  by  imparting  to  them  a 
higher  sense  of  the  duties  of  their  office  and  a  more  liberal  cou-* 
sideration  of  personal  necessities. 

For  the  more  effectual  repression  of  crime  therefore  it  is  desirable 
that  our  police  organization  be  improved  : — 

1st.  By  a  better  correspondence  under  some  more  general  and 
centralized  authority  than  that  at  present  exercised  by  the  Home  Office. 

2nd.  By  the  increase  of  the  numbers  in  the  country  districts. 

3rd.  By  the  registration  of  all  offenders  and  the  identification  of 
criminals  in  prison. 

4th.  By  the  extension  of  the  detective  branch. 

5th.  By  a  substitution  of  a  professional  training  and  instruction 
for  the  quasi  military  discipline  now  practised,  and  by  a  greater 
sympathy  between  officers  and  men. 

It  would  be  inexpedient  in  a  short  paper  of  this  nature  to  enter 
minutely  upon  the  details  of  suggested  improvements,  but  if  the 
principles  which  I  have  ventured  to  indicate  be  adopted  and  carried 
out  with  active  intelligence  and  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  police 
authority  we  may  witness  an  ultimate  triumph  of  right  over  wrong, 
and  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  wise  economy  of  a  judicious  ex- 
penditure to  enhance  the  efficiency  of  a  force  which,  properly  con- 
ducted, would  soon  save  millions  to  the  commonwealth. 
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Th6   Machinerif  for  iVnrking  omt  Jury  Sysfym  ,•    Its  DtJ\ 
and  Hepair.      By    Mr,  Serjrant  PuM.lKa. 

OUR  system  of  trinl  by  jury,  forming  as  il  doea  one  or  IIm)  n 
nncieDt  fcaturea  of  llic  I-'Dgtish  Coualilutlooi  hiu  the  nagoliv 
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The  principle  of  oi'' 
civil  or  criminal  cases, 
produce  this  result,  thi 
voluntarily  aeek  juatlce  ii 
voluntarily  brought  to  Jue 
fellow-citizens,  tho  actual 
by  made  to  devolve,  not 
munity,  each  member  of  -m 
lo  talco  Ilia  fair  ahure  in  the 

The  principle  is  in  the  1 
affords,  in  the  dispcnsatioii 
otRcial  influences,  preserve! 
character  to  its  ordinary  cou 
its  solemnity,  and  enlists  ali  .: 
a  confers  a  lasting  benefit, 


disputed  issues  of  fAct,  eilbcr 
Hed  by  the  caurtirg,  is  tIe«IgB«d 
inary  course  of  tho  law  [hosa  « 
urtH,  as  well  as  those  who  ar« 
uld  submit  to  the  verfJict  of  th 

of  dispuusing  justice  being  tha 
I  offlciuls,  but  on  the  whole  oo 
by  the  theory  of  our  law  presaa 

degree  a  saluUry  one.  It  at  oi 
stjce,  an  effoclual  barrier  Rgal< 
requisite  simplicily  and  honn 
ithout  in  the  least  detracting  fh 
es  in  their  turn  in  tho  woric, 
II  only  on  the  suitor,  but  on  th< 
ivho  are  called  on  lo  act  as  jurymen,  for  almost  c'very  one  wliu  Hn 
on  a  jury  leaves  the  box  with  some  advantage.  He  can  hardly  fall 
have  obtained  a  better  insight  into  the  principles  of  law  and  josili 
iho  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  distinction  between  right  and  wroi 
proof  and  mere  asserliou,  tending  to  make  him  henceforth  tn  t 
ordinary  business  of  life,  not  only  more  fitted  to  protect  bis  own  I 
tereats,  but  to  grapple  with  the  slanderer  and  tiie  mischief- make 
and  nitogetlicr  to  become  n  more  useful  citizen,  a  better  nelgliboi 
and  a  more  just  man. 

With   Buch  a  view  of  the  advantages  of  trial  by  jury,  I   uned  n 
say  that  the  suggestions  by  way  of  amendment  of  the  law  which 
have  to  propose,  in  no  way  derogate  from  the  time-honoured  instil 
tion  of  which  we  are  bo  justly  proud  ;  and  which  so  mnny  oth 
nations  have  endeavoured  to  imitate.     The  object  of  these  suggestto 
is  really  to  keep  in  proper  order  the  machinery  by  which  it  Is  no 
worked,  so  that  its  true  principles  may  be  uiiiformly  adhered  to.  u 
the  practice  accord  with  the  theory  that  all  good  c'"-"—  ■^' — ■*— 
due  share  as  jurymen  in  the  business  of  dispensini 
unworthy  may  be  effectually  excluded  from  tho 
adequate  rewards  and  penalties  all  who  are  quatiSei 
serve  kept  to  the  due  pcrfonnaiice  of  this  great  social 
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Some  of  the  iuggestiolui  noir  brought  under  the  netlee  of  this 
Association  haye  alreadj  appeared  in  print.  In  a  paper,  read 
before  the  Law  Amendment  Socie^  in  1865,^  I  traced  &e  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  legal  maohinerj  6i  oar  jnry  sjstem.  The  loud 
complaints  of  persons  more  immediately  prejudiced,  haye  at  last 
seryed  to  bring  about  a  full  inyestigation  into  the  matter.  The 
opportune  inquiry  set  on  foot  during  the  last  summer  by  the  Speciid 
Ocnnmittee  of  this  Association^  I  haye  good  reason  for  sajiog,  has 
produced  much  good.  The  report  of  &at  Committee,  which  is  in 
printyf  I  yenture,  though  I  bad  the  honour  of  aetingas  the  permanent 
dudrman,  to  recommend  to  your  notice.  The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons^  on  Special  and  Common  Juries,  appointed  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Enfield,  whilst  our  Committee  was  deliberatiDg, 
haye  gone  into  the  subject  with  a  proper  spirit  The  eyidence 
already  taken  by  them  has  been  printed  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Early  next  session  the  eyidence  will  haye  been  completed,  and  we 
may  expect  that  Parliament  will  at  once  be  Asked  to  legislate  on  the 
sulgect.  Meantime,  it  baeomes  of  iaportanoe  that  the  community 
out  of  doors  should  hxdc  into  the  matter  finr  (themselyes,  and  pro- 
nounce  a  yerdict  oil  the  question,  whether  the  present  machinery 
does  require  renoyatiod  or  not. 

The  theory  of  our  Constitution  being  as  I  haye  already  attempted 
to  describe,  the  practice  is  to  throw  the  powers  and  duties  of  jurymen 
on  a  narrow  and  inferior  class,  instead  of  on  the  whole  community, 
or  on  those  who  fairly  repreeent  the  whole  community. 

By  a  series  of  innoyations  upon  the  real  principles  of  our  jury 
system,  it  has  come  to  be  proyided  that  common  juries  shall  be  com- 
posed only  of  those  freeholders,  leaseholders,  or  occupiers  who  are 
below  the  rank  of  esquires  or  merchants,  and  who  do  not  follow 
either  of  those  yocations,  called  by  compliment  the  learned  professions, 
or  have  not  some  express  priyileges  of  exemption.  Tlie  existing  law 
requires  the  officers  of  eyery  parish  annually  to  make  out  a  list  of  all 
persons  by  law  qualified  and  liable  to  serye  as  jurymen.  These  lists 
are  directed  to  be  reriaed  by  the  Justices  at  Petty  Sessions }  but  it 
is  the  especial  business  or  especial  interest  of  no  one  to  see  that  the 
lists  are  rightly  made  out  or  afterwards  set  right.  The  senring  on  a 
jury  is  unhappily  looked  upon  by  so  many  as  a  burthen,  that  eyery 
means  of  escape  is  afforded.  The  eapridous  proyisions  of  the  law 
that  exclude  ail  who  are  neither  freeholders,  leaseholders,  or  house- 
holders, and  allow  of  endless  perscmal  exemptions,  tend  to  raise 
questions  at  eyery  turn  as  to  who  should  be  inserted  in  the  lists,  and 
tiie  f ayour  of  the  parish  officers  may  at  any  time  exclude  names  from 

*  Proposal  for  amending  the  Law  affecting  Juries  and  Jurymen. 
By  Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling,  ISeS. 

t  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Presenration  and  Amend- 
ment or  the  Law  affecting  Trial  W  Jury.  A^copy  is  also  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  Beport  from  the  Select  Committee,  House  of  Com* 
mens,  on  Special  ana  Common  Juries,  1867« 
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tlio  liats  wliicli  ou^lit  to  be  tliore.     When  tho  lists  have 
out  ftnd  compleled,  the  number  h'able  to  lerve  on  comfnon  Jiirid 
consiJornbly  reduced  by  the  pmctico  of  ihc  sheriiTs  officer, 
wlio   gc-t  Ihemaclves    described   Iiy   tho  parish  officers    aa    esquin 
bankers,  or  merchanla    get  pi-actically    exempted    from    sen'iiig 
common  juriu^,  by  merely  being  marked  by  tlte  8heriff"ii  officer 
spccUl  jurymen,  and  many    otbers  who  are  not  sci  deaignxtcd, 
marked  a&  gr&nd  jurymen,  and  thus  escnpa  serving  in  the  jnry 
at  all.     Further,  it  has  disliuctly  come  to  Ucht  that  when  non 
ihegc  various  modes  of  escape  present  themselves,  the  Ioom  pract 
of  the  sheriff's  ofiica  or  dishonesty  of  tho  officci's  actunlly 
in  tho  service  of  summonses,  will  aid  those  wlio  are  determined  At 
coat  to  shirk  the  duly  of  jurymen. 

Tho  reault  of  ail  this  is  Ihnt  hardly  one  iu  a  hundred  of  our  whi 
population  ever  serve  as  jurymen  at  nil  t  timt  of  those  who  B(!m< 
common  juries  the  fur  larger  ptirl  ale  inferior  tradesmen  or smi 
farmers — and,  to  go  u  step  further,  wc  have  but  poor  secerity  thi 
the  jury-box  is  closed  against  tho  worst  section  of  the  eommuDln 
The  evidence  given  before  the  two  Committees  of  Ini]uiry,  alnai 
referred  to,  shows  (hat  on  the  Grand  Jury  are  often  to  be  found  Iki 
names  of  w  called  mercliHnts,  such  ns  ctwl  roercliants,  nnJ  ipiit 
merchants  of  more  than  questionable  character,  and  on  the  yHi 
jury  IhoBC  who  have  actually  stood  in  the  dock  as  ciiminuls,  orW 
certainly  ought  to  have  hoen  placcil  there.  It  is  a  legal  objection  U 
jnrymnn  that  he  is,  nt  the  timo  of  the  objection  being  taken,  atd 
cnnvii't  i  but  offenders  of  nlmoet  every  gi'ade  of  criminality  nafi  « 
in  fact  do,  got  into  tho  jury  list,  nud  may,  in  tho  ordinary  count,' 
oalled  on  to  realize  ^hakospeai-s'  notion  i 

'■  The  Jury  passieg  an  llic  priioocr's  life, 
Hapl;  amotig  the  eworn  twelve  mftj'  have 
A  thief  or  two  guiltier  tban  blm  they  try." 

Let  lis  hope  then,  in  practice,  this  is  not  often  the  com;  bat  1 
have  little  to  thank  tho  inachinory  provided  by  law  for  proieeUngl 
fi-om  the  evil. 

The  legal  machinery,  whicli  falls  so  far  short  of  Its  reijuirenaj 
ought  to  bo  placed  iu  n  state  of  elliciency,  and  I  submit  for  the  ov 
slderation  of  this  Meeting  the  following  heads  of  n  plan  for  efliciil 
that  object  ;  Ist.  Let  the  legal  qualification  for  juiyinen  be  alten 
and  instead  of  the  present  narrow  test  of  efficiency,  let  us  hH 
either  a  property  or  income  qualification,  or  some  more  liberal  M 
so  as  to  include  with  those  present  tjualilied  the  edacated  portioa 
the  community.  Let  the  rul«s  which  now  exempt  so  manyofi 
better  educated  be  modiQod,  but  let  the  criminal  ofTendftr  of  «*< 
grade  be  excluded.  Let  Ihc  list  be  made  out,  revised,  aud  oomplv 
as  the  Parliamentary  electors  lists  now  are.  Let  there  be  a  rata 
service,  and  all  persona,  whether  marked  for  Special  Jurymen  or  " 
who  have  not  really  served  within  a  given  period,  take " 
■Atare  of  (he  work.      Let  all   pefHonn  officially  engaged "" 
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out  and  completing  'the  jaiy  lists  or  in  summoning  jurymen  be 
adequately  remunerated,  and  adequate  penalties  await  those  who  are 
guilty  of  any  dereliction  of  duty.  Further,  let  the  practice  which 
governs  trials  by  a  Special  Jury  be  made  more  stringent,  so  as  to 
make  such  trials  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule  ;  and  let  every 
man  who  is  called  on  to  attend  as  a  jurjrman,  either  in  civil  or 
criminal  cases,  be  adequately  remunerated,  and  those  who  make 
default  be  adequately  punished. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  suggestions  I  have  to  make  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Society.  There  are  good  reasons  to  be  urged  in 
favour  of  them,  many  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  papers  already 
referred  to.  I  repeat  that  they  are  not  made  with  the  view  to  any 
innovation  on  the  principle  of  trial  by  jury,  but  merely  to  restore  a 
healthy  action  in  the  system,  and  at  once,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  those  whahave  to  serve,  lessening  the  burthen  on  individuals. 


Amendment  of  the  Jury  Laws  in  Ireland.     By  John 

O'Hagan,  Q.C. 

DURING  last  session  the  Government  introduced  a  Bill*  to  conso- 
lidate and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  petty  juries  in  Ireland. 
This  Bill,  which  was  sacrificed  in  the  usual  hurry  towards  the  end  of 
the  session,  dealt  principally  with  the  qualification  of  jurors.  Legis- 
lation upon  that  subject  had  in  truth  become  a  necessity.  The  exist- 
ing law,  as  regulated  by  the  Act  of  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  91,  requires 
a  freehold  or  leasehold  estate  of  a  certain  value  as  the  qualification  of 
jurors,  and,  owing  to  the  dropping  of  leases  and  the  general  discon- 
tinuance by  landlords  of  the  practice  of  granting  them,  qualified 
jurors  are  fast  disappearing.  This  Bill,  or  a  similar  one,  will,  I  pre- 
sume, be  re-introduced  next  session.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  its  details,  but  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  other  defects 
in  our  present  jury  system  not  dealt  with  by  it,  and  which  appear  to 
me  to  demand  a  remedy.  Foremost  among  these  ia  the  mode  of 
selecting  jurors,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  of  striking  jury  panels.  By  the 
common  law,  which  in  this  respect  has  remained  unaltered  down  to 
the  present  hour,  an  absolute  discretion  in  this  respect  is  confided  to 
the  sheriff  of  each  county.  The  jurors  must  of  course  be  taken 
from  the  jurors'  book  of  the  year,  but  in  the  selection  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  limit  to  the  discretion  of  the  sheriff,  save  the  liability  of  the 
panel  to  be  quashed,  upon  proof  that  the  sheriff,  in  framing  it,  acted 
corruptly  or  with  deliberate  partiality.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  a 
matter  so  difiicult  of  proof,  as  to  make  the  attempt  almost  always  a 
hopeless  one.  Challenges  to  the  array  on  the  ground  of  suspected 
partiality  have  been  frequent  in  our  own  times,  but  1  do  not  remember 
a  single  case  in  which  any  such  challenge  was  successful ;  because, 
no  matter  how  violent  may  have  been  the  suspicion  of  unfair  play 
in  the  construction  of  the  panel,  yet  there  was  absolutely  no  mode 
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of  bringing  tlio  charge  home  unless  lu  ihe  hardly  c 
of  the  euBpcctcd  parlies  iheinselrea  fumUbing  ovid(;nc«.  Ct 
tion  apart,  no  Rmoiint  of  caprice  or  unoqual  selection  of  partici] 
classoa  of  jurors  by  the  Bberiff  can  iiDpeach  his  choico.  Uow  it  Ci 
to  pass  that  tbe  couimoa  law  entrusted  such  absolute  powet  lo 
sheriff  is  obvious  enough.  He  was,  ai  he  retnuina,  lb*  d 
oxecut!i~e  olBcor  of  the  county  to  whom  all  matters  of  ptoct^itr* 
well  aa  of  execution  were  commillerl. 

There  was  originally  no  special  qualillcation  for  jiirors,  who  wi 
merely  required  to  be  good  and  lawful  men,  not  only  of  the  M 
hut  of  the  voiy  Tidnagc  or  ucighbouihood  in  wliicb  the  fact  at 
took  place  i  and  they  were  at  lirst,  as  is  well  known,  ruilier  ia  t 
nature  of  witnesses  competent  lo  decide  IVom  tbeir  iicrsoual  ' 
ledge,  than,  as  they  anerwords  became,  und  m  the  law  now  pri 
them  |o  be,  disinterested  judges,  knowing  nothing  uvq  from  it 
evidence  before  them.  When,  therefore,  twelve  good  and  ItmS 
men  of  the  vicinage  hod  to  be  brought  utber  to  tbe  bar  of  the  col 
in  the  Metropolis,  whore  nil  civil  trials  originally  took  place,  or,  afl 
the  introduction  of  the  elouse  of  nin  prtua,  before  the  Judges 
circuit,  the  choice  of  those  men  must  obviously  have  b 
mittod  to  some  locul  official ;  and  the  nntural  person  for  the 
of  that  duty  was  plainly  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  It  may  not 
out  of  place  to  add  that  the  shtiriiT  himself  was  originally  a  popd 
officer,  elected  by  the  body  of  tbe  county,  just  as  coronenan' 
this  day. 

But  the  iuconvouieucQ  of  having  a  functionary  of  sudi  Uf 
oxocuiive  powers  appointed  t>y  populur  oleetion,  was  found  to  bt 
great,  that,  by  an  early  statute  (9  Edw.  II.)  the  nomination  of  sboi 
wus  tiLkcn  from  the  people  oud  vested  in  (lie  judges,  a  power  wlili 
in  practice  is  exercised  in  concert  with  the  Government.  Few, 
fancy,  would  dosire  to  reetoru  tbe  aodent  system ;  but  whflthor  ll 
sheriff  should  couliuuo  to  possess  such  uncoutrollod  power  oj  aelectt 
tlie  list  of  persons  to  be  returned  upon  juiios,  is  a  vury  dlifm 
question,  and  my  opinion  is  tbat  he  should  not,  hut  that,  wt 
law  has  carefully  I'eguUtcd  and  deilned  the  clusses  of  men  qi 
to  serve  on  juries,  the  panels  returned  to  the  several  courts  should  t 
determined  by  lot,  with  a  proviso  that  those  who  have  actually  ■«* 
upon  juries  should,  for  a  specilled  time,  be  exempt  from  fuitt 
service.  In  point  of  practice  it  is  known  that  llie  high  sbeii 
unless  in  tbe  rare  cases  iu  which  a  fear  of  responsibility  ia  awaken 
by  some  impending  Stai«  prosecution,  never  personally  iateritni 
the  selection  of  Jurors.  Nay,  even  the  sub-sheriff  ia  not  coinaci 
the  person  who  mokes  the  selection,  and  thus  the  choice  of  those  «1 
sit  in  judgment  upon  mattors  of  life  and  deotli,  upon  qucstit 
affecting  liberty  and  property,  U  delegated  to  some  unknown 
ordinate  In  tbe  sherifl's  office. 

It  would  be  dlflicult  to  maintain  that  this  is  riglit  in  princijils 
satisfactory   in    practice.     I    am    far  from  bringing  ai 
MKual  ma  I -practice,  wlticli  I  am  in  no  position  to  support 
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but,  surelj,  the  appreheiiBion  that  influences  which  no  one  can  dis- 
cover  maj  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  offidals  in  8heri£b'  offices, 
either  to  return  or  to  omit  particular  persons  from  motives  of  po- 
litical or  personal  partialitj,  or  from  the  desire  of  the  jurors 
themselves  to  be  returned  or  omittedf  is  in  itself  a  great  evil,  a 
taint  upon  the  administration  of  justice,  which  should  be  rendered  in 
all  respects  above  suspicion.  That  complete  confidence  does  not  at 
present  exist  in  the  returning  of  jury  panels  wherever  the  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  arouse  feelinga  of  partiality,  is  a  matter  of  fact 
as  to  which  few,  I  apprehend,  having  experience  of  the  matter,  enter- 
tain a  doubt.  But,  apai*t  even  from  such  considerations,  indolence, 
carelessness,  and  the  force  of  habit  may,  as  thev  often  do,  result  in 
having  the  same  persons  perpetually  returned  as  jurors,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others  qualified  and  bound  by  law  to  take  part  in  this  great 
constitutional  function.  The  plain  remedy  for  this  is  to  abolish 
altogether  the  power  of  arbitrary  selection.  Under  the  New  York 
code,  coinciding,  I  believe,  in  this  respect  with  the  practice  of  most 
of  the  States  of  America,  the  selection  is  by  ballot,  two  ballot  boxes 
being  kept  by  the  officer,  one  called  the  undrawn  and  the  other  the 
drawn  jury  box.  When  the  lists  of  qualified  jurors  are  settled  he 
has  all  the  names  and  descriptions  properly  folded  up  and  put  into  the 
undrawn  jury  box;  aad,  when  an  order  is  made  upon  him  to  return 
a  panel  to  any  court,  he  publicly  draws  out  a  sufficient  number  of 
names  to  constitute  a  panel,  varying  in  number  according  to  the 
court,  seventy-two  for  some,  thirty-six  for  others.  The  names  so 
drawn  belong  to  the  drawn  jury  box,  and  cannot  be  returned  for 
further  service  dufing  that  year.  In  France,  under  the  Code 
Napoleon,  where  a  trial  by  jury  exists  for  criminal,  but  not  for  civil 
cases,  the  selection  of  the  jury  is  also  made  by  lot.  And  certainlv, 
if  any  one  were  now  establishing  a  judicial  system  de  novo^  he  would 
be  certain  to  adopt  some  equal  principle  of  this  kind,  and  it  would 
hardly  occur  to  him  to  leave  the  selection  to  the  mere  choice  of  any 
individual.  I  may  add,  that  in  a  Jury  Bill,  introduced  in  the  year 
1854  by  the  present  Chief  Justice  miiteside,  it  was  proposed  to 
enact  that  jurors  who  had  served  should  be  absolutely  free  from 
obligation  to  serve  again  for  two  years.  This  would  have  been  to 
some  extent  a  protection  against  the  perpetual  return  of  the  same  men, 
but  an  earlier  JBill,  of  the  year  1853,  as  I  remember,  embodied  in 
substance  the  principle  for  which  I  now  contend,  making  the  jurors 
returnable  according  to  a  certain  rotation.  As  to  the  Bill  of  the 
present  year,  the  utmost  length  to  which  it  goes  in  this  direction  is  to 
provide  that  in  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin  (omitting  the  rest  of 
the  country  altogether),  the  sheriff  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  select 
those  who  had  not  served  for  the  longest  period  of  time,  a  provision 
which,  besides  its  limited  area  of  operation,  is  merely  of  a  dh*ectory 
and  not  a  mandatory  character. 

Now,  what  lies  in  the  minds  of  many  as  a  ground  for  continuing 
the  present  system  is  its  operation  in  criminal  triab,  especially  those 
of  a  political  character.    In  these  it  is  thought  that  the  dUcxeWow  ^^ 
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the    shcrifTis  useful  as  n  meane  of  cxclading  ftom  lb«  jttrj  than, 
whose  prejudices  might  lead  them  to  refuse  to  convict,  boweTcr  pUia 
the  evideuce.     In  my  judgment  ihi*  grouod  ig  one  mischievmi*  in 
principle,  find,  historicallj  speaking,  the  parent  of  more  mischief  tliui 
can  perhaps  be  estimated.     Ko  doubt,   n  meaus  »houlil  rxist  of  ox- 
eluding   from    the   jurt-box    any   individual    who«e    §ymi>atliica  or 
opiiiiona  are  known  to  be  such  that  he  would  not  try  tlie  cause  juitly, 
but  the  conBlitutional  mode  of  cRccting  that  object,  ond  the  irui-  tme, 
is  liy  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge,  whii^h  I  by 
uu  means  propose  to  do  away  willi.     And  here  t  may  be  |>cmiit[i>Ja 
word  or  two  upon  this  topic  of  ehBliengcs,  which  i»  closely  conoec  '  ~ 
with  nty  main  theme.     At  common  law  the  Crown  assumed,  righ 
or   wrongly,  an   aniimited  jiowcr   of    peremptory  challenge   < 
amounted  in  aubetanco  to  this,  that,  when  the  prisoner's  poremtill 
challenges  were  exhausted,  the  proaecuior  might  from  tlie  renxi 
of  the  panel  select  what  jury  ho  pleased.     This  seemed  so  unjostl 
the  subject,  that  Parliament,  at  an  early  epoch,  interfered,  and  hylT 
Act  of  33  Edw.  I.  abrogated  altogether  Ibe  right  of  peremptory  c! 
lengc  in  the  Crown,  enac^ng  that  if  those  wbo  sued  for  the  If 
would  challenge  any  of  the  jurors  they  shouM  show  n  c^use  a 
of  their  challenge,  and  the  truth  of  the  same  should  bo  inqolrsdl 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  courl.     The  judges,  however,  wfcilM 
tliat  time  were  entirely  depeudent  upon  the  Crown,  put  a 
Istion  upon  the  statute  which  wholly  did  away  with  its  eSect. 

Tliey  decided  that  the  proHeculor  was  not  bound  to  show  baa 
of  cbnllenge  in  the  first  inatauce,  and  that  bo  was  entitled  to  bid  i 
juror  who  was  called  to  the  Book  to  stand  by,  and  not  lo  be  m 
so  lliar,  if  n  jury  could  be  procured  without  those  who  were  hiti 
stAud  by,  there  waa  no  obligation  lo  specify  the  ground  of  objeotioQ 
them.     This  decision  restored  to  the  Crown  in  substance  tlie  r> 
unlimited  challenge,  a  right  whicb  ban  by  no  means  lain  dormaoi  | 
some  of  the  trials  which  have  taken  place  in  onr  own  time,  tt  htt)4 
exercised  to  an  extent  exceeding  the  number  of  challenges  p 
by  the  prisoner  more  than  two-fold.     Justice  seams  to  me  to  dam 
that,  in  this  respect,  accusor    and  accused  should  be  placed  ll 
position  of  equality.     Tinder  the  French  code  they  are  80,  each  pi 
having  the   right  of  challenge    ("droit    de    recHtation),  until  ( 
twelve  of  those  wbo  have  answered  to  iheir  names  reroBin,  at "  ' 
twelve,  who  may  fairly  bo  presumed  lo  represent  the  most  fa; 
of  the  whole  number,  are  sworn.     It  would  be  more  i 
wilb  the  spirit  of  our  system  to  enact  that  prosecutor  and  p 
should  each  have  the  same  definite  number  of  challenges,  t 
being  done,   I  conceive  that  uo  sort  of  odium  or  stigma  on^] 
attach  to  the  prosecutor  for  exercising,  to  whatever  extent  be  plM 
the  right   of    ehnllengc.      But,  under   our  present  eysi»m,  flnl  I 
entrust  to  an  officer,  appointed,  in  reality,  by  tlie  Governnieul,  era 
the  subordinates  of  that  otRcer,  Ibe  uncontrolled  ecleclion  of  the  }d 
panel,  and  over  and  above  lhn.t  lo  give  to  the  prosecutor  an  uolimitf 
right  of  challenge,  undoubtedly  supplies  Ihe  menus  of  pbiying  K 
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very  loaded  dice  against  the  accu.sed.  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  how  far  those  means  have  been  availed 
of  in  practice,  as  it  would  lead  to  topics  unfit  for  an  arena  like  the 
present. 

It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  odious  name  by  which  this  composite 
power  of  selecting  juries  is  popularly  known,  and  to  the  strong  senti- 
ment of  aversion  which  it  awakens.  If  it  be  said  that  occasions 
may  arise  in  which  the  whole  popular  feeling  against  the  prosecution 
is  so  strong  that  without  some  means  like  these  being  adopted  it 
would  fail,  I  answer  that  in  such  a  case  failure  is  better  than  a 
success  obtained  bj  means  which  the  public  deem  unfair.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  attributes  of  a  rightly-chosen  jury  that  it  repre- 
sents the  sense  of  the  community  at  large,  and,  that,  in  a  wider  sense 
than  the  legal  and  technical  one,  it  is  "  the  country  "  which  speaks 
by  the  voice  of  twelve  men  :  and  it  needs  but  slight  reference  to  the 
constitutional  history  of  England  to  show  that  this  impersonation  in 
the  jury-box  of  popular  sentiment  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards of  her  freedom.  What  I  propose,  then,  in  this  respect,  is/that 
every  panel  shoidd  be  selected  by  ballot  from  amongst  the  duly 
qualified  jurors  of  the  county  or  city,  those  so  drawn  being  exempted 
from  liability  to  serve  again  during  that  year  or  for  two  years ;  and 
further,  that  in  criminal  trials  the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner  should 
have  a  definite  and  equal  number  of  challenges.  I  consider,  more- 
over, that  the  right  of  challenge  should  be  extended  to  misdemeanours 
as  well  as  to  felonies.  There  are  at  present  in  our  criminal  code 
some  misdemeanours  for  which  a  man  may  be  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  and  a  prisoner  indicted  for  one  of  these  misde- 
meanours is  absolutely  denied  that  right  of  peremptory  challenge 
which  is  given  to  a  person  accused  of  the  larceny  of  sixpence.  A 
philosophic  revision  of  our  criminal  code  would  perhaps  abolish 
altogether  the  distinction  betwen  felonies  and  misdemeanours,  making 
no  other  distinction  between  crimes  than  the  degree  of  guilt  which 
they  manifest  and  of  punishment  which  they  entail;  but  in  the  mean- 
time nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of  retaining  a  state  of  law  leading 
to  such  a  result  as  that  which  I  have  pointed  out.  With  respect  to 
special  juries — that  is  to  say,  juries  formed  of  persons  of  superior 
position  and  intelligence  to  the  ordinary  class  of  jurors — they  are,  I 
conceive,  an  excellent  and  essential  portion  of  the  jury  system,  but 
I  think  we  should  revert  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  old  system  of 
striking  special  juries.  Up  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  special 
juries  were  selected  by  ballot  from  the  entire  number  of  special 
jurors,  forty-eight  names  being  thus  obtained,  who  were  reduced  to 
twenty-four  by  each  side  striking  off  twelve;  and  of  the  twenty -four 
thus  obtained,  the  first  twelve  formed  the  jury.  By  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act  of  1853,  following  the  English  Act  of  1851, 
this  system  is  abolished  except  in  cases  where  the  court  makes  an 
order  to  strike  a  jury  under  the  old  system,  and  the  sheriff  now 
returns  a  special  jury  panel,  as  he  does  the  common  one,  at  his  dis' 
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crction.    I  would  simply  repeal  this  cnactmcnf,  reverting  to  the  old 
plan,  whirli  was  perfectly  fair  and  just. 

Another  i>oiut  upon  which  legislation  seems  to  mo  very  desirable, 
is  tliat  of  remuneration  to  jurors.    The  present  system  gives  to  each 
special  juror  a  guinea  for  each  verdict  returned,  and  to  common 
jurors,  a  guinea  amongst  the  twelve,  that  is,  one  and  ninepence  per 
man,  the  cost  of  such  payment  falling  on  the  unsuccessful  party. 
This  rale,  if   considered  as   compensation,  is  ludicrous,  and  it  is 
confined  to  civil  trials.     In  criminal  cases  there  is  no  payment  what- 
soever.     Now,  it  is  certainly  a  liardship  that  men  should  be  forced  to 
conic  at  their  own  expense,  often  from  the  extremities  of  the  cono^, 
to  wait  during  the  whole  assizes,  possibly  to  the  detriment  of  their 
bu»incss,  and  the  Micritice  of  their  lawful  gains,  without  any  re- 
muneration save  the  ."^canty  and  precarious  ones  I  have  mcutioiNd, 
and  that  they  alone  should  bo  thus  pressed  by  the  State  into  its 
service  to  do  gratuitous  work,  while  every  one  else  connected  with 
the  administration  of  jut«tice  is  abundantly  recompensed. 

1  perceive  by  the  papers  that  in  the  late  Surat  trial  at  Wa8hii|u 
ton,  the  jurors  received  two  dollars  a  day,  besides  their  hotal 
expense.^.  I  think  that  some  fair  scale  of  remuneration  should  bi 
fixed  for  all  jurors  who  have  been  summoned  and  who  answer  li 
their  names,  whether  they  actually  serve  or  not,  and  that  tUi 
cxpenne,  like  all  others  connected  with  the  administration  of  justie% 
should  bo  borne  by  the  State. 

The  only  remaining  topic  to  which  I  shall  advert  is,  the  absordi^ 
of  what  is  called  starving  jurors  into  giving  a  verdict,  by  keeping  them 
without  food,  drink,  or  fire  until  they  should  agree.  I  conceive  thit 
H  power  should  be  conferred  upon  the  judge  of  ordering  them  rsfined^  * 
nient  when  he  sees  iit  to  do  so,  nor  should  I  have  tho  least  apprehei- 
8ion  that  this  alleviation  of  the  terrors  of  the  jury  box,  would  mke 
jurors  so  enamoured  of  it  as  to  cause  unconscientious  disa^reemeBtli 

A  great  deal  has  been  fully  and  eloquently  said  by  constitntioMl 
writers  in  praise  of  the  method  of  trial  by  jury,  to  all  of  which  I  eoriiiUf 
Hubricribc.  When  fairly  conipoHcd,  there  is  no  tribunal  on  earth  tabs 
compared  to  it,  either  lor  giving  all  fairplay  to  tho  accused,  or  fer 
doing  justice  in  ordinary  transactionH  between  man  and  man.  Bui 
in  this,  as  other  things,  the  rule  may  be  true  that  tho  corruption  of  the 
best  becomes  thn  worst,  and  there  is  nothing  which  more  iulereite  Ihi 
community  thau  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  every  blot  or  impeifes- 
tion  from  a  system  which,  in  its  ideal,  is  so  admirable. 
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The  Exclusion  of  the   Testimony  of  the  Accused  in  Criminal 

Cases.*    By  J.  Lowet  Whittle. 

THAT  it  should  happen  again  and  again  that  persons  escape 
punishment  for  criminal  offences  where  there  is  a  strong  moral 
conviction  of  their  guilt,  though  the  legal  proof  is  defective,  is  a 
serious  evil ;  certaintj  is  essendiEd  to  give  effect  to  any  criminal  code. 
If,  then,  it  once  comes  to  this,  that  the  criminal  can  calculate  his 
chances  of  escape  as  hearing  a  large  ratio  to  his  chances  of  con- 
viction, the  repressive  effect  of  the  code  as  regards  crime  is  diminished 
in  a  much  larger  ratio.  This  uncertainty  in  the  result  of  criminal 
trials  has  heen  so  great  in  England  as  to  call  forth  frequent  com- 
plaints, and  I  believe  it  is  explained  rather  by  the  incomplete  nature 
of  our  reforms  in  criminal  law,  than  by  any  superior  craft  in  our 
modern  criminals.  Though  our  law  was  careful  to  throw  every  safe- 
guard round  personal  liberty,  and  jealously  provided  against  political 
abuse  in  the  administration  of  justice,  it  was  merciless  in  its 
dealings  with  convicted  criminals.  Like  all  other  codes  of  a  more 
primitive  character,  as  it  was  inartificial  in  its  procedure,  it  was 
savage  in  its  punishment.  Our  people  are  characteristically  diffi- 
dent of  change,  and  thus  this  barbarous  system  was  preserved 
longer  among  us  than  it  could  have  been  in  any  other  community  of 
equal  enlightenment  and  humanity.  But  there  grew  up  a  kiud  of 
artificial  system  of  checks  intended  to  satisfy  the  public  demand  for  a 
milder  code,  without  compromising  principles  by  any  important 
change.  As  a  result  our  criminal  system  became  loaded  with  a  mass 
of  technicalities,  which  rendered  its  due  administration  more  a  matter 
of  chance  than  skill.  This  artificial  system  of  obstruction  to  the 
administration  of  justice  had  been  growing  up  for  nearly  100  years, 
when  Bomiily  conmienced  his  labours  of  law  reform  in  1810.  From 
that  time  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Consolidaticm  Acts  of  the 
24  &  25  Vict,  we  have  had  a  series  of  reforms  in  our  criminal  law,  which 
have  swept  away  all  the  barbarous  punishments  of  old  times.  Some 
efforts  have  also  been  made  to  simplify  the  system  of  pleading  in 
criminal  cases,  and  no  doubt  with  these  changes  have  gone  accidentally 
many  of  the  contrivances  of  humane  judges  for  the  escape  of  prisoners; 
but  no  remodelling  of  our  system  expressly  with  a  view  to  remove  all 
these  artificial  checks  on  the  administration  of  justice  has  yet  been 
carried  out  I  shaU,  in  this  paper,  only  notice  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  in  detecting  guilt.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  that  large  class 
which  owe  their  existence  to  a  disposition  to  mitigate,  in  practice,  a 
code  which  was  revolting  from  its  severity.  '*  Nemo  tenetur  seipsum 
prodercy^  is  [a  common  law  maxiin,  which,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Taylor  for  saying,  has  grown  to  its  present  importance  within  the  last 

*  See  Transactions,  1860,  pp.  251  and  266:  1861,  p.  252;  1863,  pp.  172  and 
283  ;  1865,  pp.  188  and  239. 
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ceiilury.  It  is  quite  irue  llmt  it  wiis  only  at  llic  cIobo  of  the  previa 
century  tliat  our  judicial  system  nttainud  its  present  tnilcpcndei) 
luiJ  liigU  cliaractcr;  but  Uiat  is  also  tho  period  at  which  the  judg 
bcgiui  to  temper  the  severity  of  our  poital  code  by  legal  anbtil^ 
accordingly,  auylluiig  like  an  examination  of  tlie  prisoner  n^awitnc 
on  the  trial  is  strictly  precluded.  Id  the  examinations  before  ti 
mngistrnte,  preliminary  to  a  cominitial  for  trial,  it  is  the  duty  of  tl 
magistrate  to  ask  tho  prisoner  if  be  wishes  to  make  any  sialema 
and  to  take  down  his  answer,  and  this  examination  of  the  aceiu| 
may  be  given  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  if  all  || 
formalities  prescribed  by  our  law  have  been  complied  with,  but  tlit| 
are  numerous  and  often  trivial.  The  cicaminalion  must  be  taken  notd 
oalb.and  even  the  carelessness  of  ihe  clerk  in  uang  a  form  of  dopositil 
be};inningnith  the  words  on  onih  has  excluded  the  prisoner's  oxanun 
tiou.  The  law,  moreover,  aince  the  judges  declared  against  tenon 
in  1628,  haa  been  most  Jealous  in  guardinf;  a^nat  any  inpnM 
Iuflu«nee  operating  on  the  priaoner's  miud  to  induce  him  to  answtfl 
ihis  examination.  He  must  be  warned  that  it  will  be  used  agiinl 
him.  He  must  not  ho  tampered  with  by  any  person  in  authority  1 
induce  him  to  confess.  Everything  is  considered  with  a  vicwlbi 
llie  prisoner's  statement  should  be  made  deliberately  nud  witli  the  (■ 
consciousness  of  ils  effect.  Yet  what  in  the  case  of  other  witiitM 
is  looked  upon  as  tho  very  best  means  of  engaging  the  witnoq 
serious  attention  to  what  ha  is  about,  of  reminding  him  that  btl 
speaking  in  a  court  of  jusUca  and  not  engaged  in  a  casual  convnd 
tton,  is  not  only  omitted,  but  forbidden.  If  an  oath  is  admiiiisl«nd 
the  prisoner's  examination  canoot  be  read.  The  illogical  potifti 
asi^umed  by  tho  law  amounte  to  this.  It  first  excludes  Ihe  priaain 
from  giving  evidejice  because  he  is  not  a  reliable  wltnew  on  di 
ground  of  interest,  and  the  Injastice  of  absolutely  closing  the  priwncn 
mouth  and,  sending  ii  man  to  ihc  gallows  without  allowing  bin  fl 
make  any  statement  if  he  so  desires  being  most  manifest,  tbftbi 
allows  him  to  be  CHllod  on  for  his  own  account  of  the  tiansaciwa 
IJut  ns  this  account  cannot  be  given  in  the  way  any  other  wiima 
would  be  allowed  to  speak  in  s  court  of  justice,  a  now  danger  ariMn 
tho  statement  may  be  loose  and  unconnected,  and  so  capable  ■ 
miareprcscntAtion,  It  may  bo  more  of  a  conveisatiou  ihau  an  cxud 
nation.  Accordingly,  the  law  endeavours  to  protect  the  prisonerftia 
being  misled  into  criminating  himself.  It  endeavours,  by  ennj 
kind  of  technicality,  to  preven  t  tho  prisoner's  natural  right  to  imb| 
for  himself,  from  falling  into  the  abuses  to  which  the  exclnsion  of  td 
prisoner  from  the  witness-box  invitcs,and  tho  result  is,  in  the  wortbtl 
un  eminent  jurist,  "the  !«hiitting  up  of  one  of  our  most  vslmH 
sources  of  justice  and  truth."  i 

In  this  we  differ  not  only  from  France,  but  from  Scotland.  U 
Scotland,  tlie  wituoss  is  subjected  in  private  to  a  regular  Btwri 
cxaminaiion,  and  the  result  may  or  may  uot  be  produced  at  the  \m 

:urding  to  the  pleasure  of  the  prosecuting  counsel.  At  the  llifl 
gjirevnile.  and  tho   jirisoncr  cannot  be  further  qn^M 
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lu  Franco,  the  interrogation  of  the  accused  is  one  of  the  most 
important  preliminary  steps  previous  to  the  actual  trial.  There,  as 
in  Scotland,  the  examination  is  taken  in  pnvate.  The  statement  of 
the  examination  is  one  of  the  documents  before  the  court  at  the  trial, 
a  part  of  the  record  as  it  were.  But,  further,  at  the  trial  the  accused 
is  examined,  or  rather  cross-examined,  by  the  judge  as  to  any  fact 
that  arises  in  the  evidence.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  under  examination 
the  whole  time,  his  examination  being  occasionally  interrupted  to 
take  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses.  I  refer  to  the  French  and 
Scotch  systems  rather  as  showing  how  unreasonable  the  jurists  of 
those  countries  regarded  it  to  dose  the  mouths  of  the  accused,  than 
as  affording  illustrations  of  systems  perfect  in  this  respect.  In  many 
points,  I  consider  the  Scotch  system  worse  than  our  own,  and  the 
French  as  very  defective  in  detail.  I  would  urge  that  the  whole 
difficulty  may  be  settled  by  eradicating  from  our  criminal  law  as  it 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  from  our  civil  law,  the  principle  of 
excluding  evidence  on  account  of  interest.  Let  the  prisoner  be  made 
a  witness  like  any  other  witness,  and  at  once  we  sweep  away  all  the 
technicalities  about  prisoners'  examinations  and  confessions.  The 
only  point  in  which  the  prisoner,  put  into  the  witness-box,  should  be 
treated  as  different  from  an  ordinary  witness  is,  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  cross-examination  as  to  general  credit.  Under  the  head  of 
cross-examination  as  to  general  credit,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  drag  in 
all  sorts  of  charges  against  a  witness,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  which  cannot  be  examined  into  by  the  court.  Such  a  system 
would  expose  a  prisoner  to  be  questioned  as  to  a  previous  convic- 
tion, a  matter  which  the  law  very  properly  withdraws  from 
the  jury  altogether,  till  the  first  charge  is  disposed  of.  This  excep- 
tion is  clearly  necessary,  but  it  is,  moreover,  quite  harmless.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  prisoner  is  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  is  as 
strong  an  impeachment  of  his  .credit  as  could  well  be  urged.  With 
this  one  exception,  an  ordinary  cross-examination  of  the  prisoner 
might  be  allowed. 

The  reasons  urged  against  the  examinations  of  prisoners  are  of 
the  most  opposite  and  heterogeneous  description.  It  is  said  the 
timidity  of  innocence  will  excite  suspicion,  the  craft  of  the  hardened 
criminal  will  gain  evidence  for  his  plausible  tale.  All  this  may  be 
true  to  some  extent,  but  on  the  other  hand  will  not  the  very  artless- 
ness  of  innocence  satisfy  a  jury  when  the  adroitness  of  counsel 
would  have  been  quite  unavailing?  Mr.  Greaves,  writing  lately  on  a 
different  subject,  tells  an  anecdote  of  a  man  whom  he  defended  on  the 
charge  of  murdering  a  poacher.  The  evidence  was  very  strong  against 
him.  He  had  been  at  an  inn  near  the  scene  of  the  murder  and  had 
left  shortly  before  the  body  was  found,  taking  a  loaded  gun  with  him 
and  stating  he  was  going  to  his  land  to  look  for  poachers.  The 
murdered  man  was  found  on  the  prisoner's  land  near  a  hay-rick,  with 
his  head  smashed  in  and  his  dog  beside  him.  Near  were  found  the  stock 
and  other  pieces  of  the  prisoner's  gun.  His  story  was  that  as  he  was 
crossing  a  stile  on  to  his  land  in  the  dark,  he  was  set  on  by  the  dog;  that 
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he  shot  at  the  dog,  but  his  gun  burst ;  he  then  took  up  the  stock  to 
defend  liiniself  with  and  beat  the  dog  violeutly  in  tho  dark,  aud  it 
retreated  under  the  haj-riek,  the  prisoner  still  striking  at  it     The 
couniicl  thought  this  a  hopeless  line  of  defenec,  but  his  trial  took 
place  before  the  Act  idlowing  pnsoner's  counsel  to  address  the  jury, 
and  so  the  prisoner  wus  directed  to  tell  his  own  story.     This  he  did  in 
80  artless  a  manner,  says  Mr.  Greaves,  that  the  jury  were  conyinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  stoiy  and  acquitted  him.     Mr.  Greaves  seems  (o 
concur  completely  in  the  verdict  of  the  jury.     I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  had  the  prisoner  not  been  obliged  to  state  his  own  case  to 
the  jury,  had  he  not  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  his  own  evidence, 
had   he  told  the  story  only  by  the   mouth   of  counBd,   tho    resoU 
might  have  been  very  different.     As  far  as  tho  innocent  are  coq- 
ccrned  the  opportunity  of  giving  their  view  of  the  facts  to  tho  jury 
would  be  a  greut  boon.     The  cose  of  Eugenie  Plumner  is  a  nKsent 
instance  of  the  diflerent  etfects  produced  when  the  prisoner's  moutk 
is  dosed  aud  when  he  can  come  into  the  witness-box.     In  the  fint 
instance  u  genllemnn   was  put  on  his  trial  and  convicted  on  Eagenie 
I^luniner's  evidence,  and  afterwards  prosecuted  her  for  peijorj  ud 
being  admitted  as  a  witness  against  her  obtained  a  verdict. 

The  sweeping  chungo  which  I  propose  gets  rid  of  the  great  scm- 
dul  of  the  French  system — tlie  examination  by  the  judge.  TIm 
uniuirneHs  of  thi^i  system  towards  the  prisoner  has  been  often  pouted 
out.  Its  eilect  u])on  the  prisoner  himself  is  not,  however,  its  wont 
ieatui'e.  It  presents  the  prisoner  to  the  public  as  a  man  contending 
before  a  tribunal  already  convinced  of  his  guilt ;  moreover,  it  depriva 
the  examination  of  tluit  chock  which  is  essential  to  conducting  such 
examinations  with  decorum.  The  judge  cannot  at  once  perform  with 
eiliciency  the  function  of  examiner  and  moderator  of  the  examination. 
It  has  been  generally  adniitled  that  the  mischief  to  the  administration 
of  justice  incident  to  allowing  the  judge  to  wony  the  prisoner  iiN 
great,  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  here  could  not  be 
tolerated  ;  it  is  as.sumed  that,  therefore,  our  present  system  ought  to 
!)(>  nmintained.  All  this  argument  proceeds  on  the  fallacy  that  thii 
judic.iul  examination  is  the  only  practicable  method  of  admitting thfl 
testimony  of  the  accused.  Again,  it  is  said,  every  man  must  be 
assumed  tu  be  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty,  and  the  prosecotor 
should  not  be  allowed,  by  a  fishing  examination,  to  moke  out  his  caie^ 
or  some  other  case,  against  the  prisoner.  This  objection  mi^t, 
perhaps,  be  reecgnized  so  far,  that  the  prosecutor  should  never  beet 
liberty  to  call  the  prisoner  till  the  grand  jury  have  found  a  bill  agaleit 
him.  If  a  prima  facie  case,  sufFicieut  to  support  a  bill,  has  been  made 
out,  t  hen  the  prisoner  might  be  called  on  to  smswer  on  oath.  This  conid 
only  happen  before  a  jury  and  a  competent  tribunal,  and  then  then 
w<>ul(l  he  every  guarantee  that  this  hostile  examination  of  the  accnsei 
was  conducted  fairly.  The  secret  examination  of  the  prisoner  is  one 
of  the  great  ilefects  of  the  Scotch  and  French  systems.  The  fed 
that  (luestions  arc  put  to  elicit  criminatory  evidence  by  tlie  presi^Uo^ 
magistrate  ia  another.    In  0[>en  court,  with  the  cxamiuation  coci- 
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ducted  by  the  prisoner's  solicitor  or  counsel,  none  of  these  objections 
could  apply.     No  examination  of  the  prisoner  should  be  permitted, 
unless  iu  the  presence  of  bis  attorney  or  counsel,  nor  until  after 
his  attorney  or  counsel  had  put  such  questions  as  he  thought  fit, 
subject   to   the  approval   of  the  court.     This  would  apply  to  an 
examination  before  the  eommittiog  magietra/te.    When  the  case  came 
on  for  trial  the   prisoner  would   tell  his  story  there  also.    If  he 
mended  his  handjsince  his  previous  examination  he  could  be  examined 
as  to  that.     This  statement  would  thus  be  made   subject  to  the 
ordinary  laws  which  govern  evidence,  and  such  a  system  would  surely 
be  most  favourable  to  innocence.     But  it  is  said  every  man  would  be 
called  on  to  go  into  the  witness-box,  and  if  he  refused  to  answer 
questions  he  would  be  condemned,  and  we  are  told  of  men  who,  to 
save  their  brothers  or  their  wives,  or  other  kindred,  have  gone  through 
trials  for  offences  which  they  knew  other  people  to  be  guilty  of. 
These  instances  are  just  the  abuses  that  are  favoured  by  the  present 
system.    If,  in  these  instances,  the  accused  had  been  called  on  to  give 
their  evidence  like  other  witnesses,  to  tell  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth,  they  probably  would  have  done  so ;  but^  being  accused,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  law  closing  their  mouths  to  shirk  a  public  duty 
in  helping  to  bring  offenders  to  justice.     I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  danger  of  this  change  in  any  form  producing  the  scenes  so 
often  described  and  complained  of  in  France.    We  are  never  likely 
to  forget  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  not  to  convict  the  prisoner, 
but  to  elicit  the  truth.     Merlin,  in  his  Repertoire  of  French  law, 
declares  that  the  French  system  of  examination  has  for  its  object  "  the 
obtaining,  from  the  very  lips  of  the  acca<«ed,  the  avowal  of  his  crime." 
He  evidently  regards  the  accused  and  the  criminal  as  convertible 
terms.     This  is  the  spirit  that  has  led  to  the  abuse  of  the  plan  in 
France,  where  a  sounder  view  of  the  position  of  an  accused  person  has 
never  prevailed. 

The  leaving  it  to  the  parties  to  produce  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner 
disposes  of  a  great  part  of  the  common  objections  against  this  reform. 
As  to  the  large  number  of  instances  of  false  and  mistaken  self- 
criminating  statements,  in  such  cases,  if  the  prisoner  has  not  pleaded 
guilty,  he  would  naturally  be  examined  by  the  prosecutor,  and  it 
would  be  the  business  of  his  counsel  to  cross-examine  him  as  to  his 
confession.  The  admission  of  the  prisoner  in  such  cases  is  always 
before  the  jury  in  one  way  or  another  under  the  present  system,  and 
has  enormous  influence  on  their  minds.  Whereas,  if  the  prisoner 
were  subjected  to  a  cross-examination  in  support  of  the  hypothesis 
that  he  was  not  stating  the  facts,  there  would  be  a  much  better 
chance  of  the  jury  giving  full  consideration  to  the  element  of  possible 
doubt  existing  in  the  case. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  points  in  which  our  criminal  reforms  require 
to  be  rendered  more  complete.  Whatever  wc  do  in  this  department 
of  legislation  for  the  future,  it  is  time  now  to  recollect  that  our 
efforts  must  henceforth  be  directed  to  render  our  criminal  system 
more  effective  and  certain  in  its  operation, 
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On    Vagrants.    By  T.  B.  Ll.  Bakeb. 

THAT  vAgrancy  is  an  evil  and  a  wrong  to  society  cannot  be  doubted^ 
but  oar  estimate  of  the  evil  will  depend  on  the  point  from  whid 
we  view  it.     It  is  a  certain  degree  of  evil  to  have  a  slovenly  unhiod- 
8ome  beggar  between  the  wind  and  our  nobility.     It  ia  disagreettde 
to  be  begged  of  and  to  feel  that  we  have  not  strength  of  will  to 
refuse,  though  we  grudge  the  sixpence.    It  is  a  wrong  that  rate- 
payers,  working  hard  for  an   honest  living,  should  be  forced  to 
maintain  those  who  prefer  idleness  to  labour.    It  is  harder  still  that 
the  idle  should  subsist,  as  they  do  in  a  great  measure,  by  begging  cf 
the  honest,  and  hard-workiug  poor  ;  for  I  have  little  donbt  that  tke 
many  pence  and  pieces  of  bread  given  by  the  many  poor  amoantia 
the  aggregate  to  far  more  than  the  few  slullings  given  by  the  ridu 
There  is  a  point,  however,  from  which  we  must  take  a  far  grafv 
view.     The  number  of  tramps  is  taken  on  some  one  night  in  ereij 
year  by  the  police  of  all  England  and  Wales,  as  they  are  found  h 
workhouses  and  tramps'  lodging-houses.    In  1858  there  were  22,559    * 
and  from  thence  they  have  steadily  increased,  till  the  three  last  jrcni 
have  shown  31,932,  33,699,  and  33,191   vagrants  travelling  Hat    j 
country.  i 

Now,  the  consideration  that  above  30,000  of  our  fellow-creatuni    ' 
arc  leading  a  life — if  not  of  actual  crime — at  any  rate  of  the  moit 
fearful  temptation  to  crime— ought  to  make  us,  who  pray  not  to  be 
led  into  temptation,  look  most  anxiously  for  any  means  that  luj 
make  such  a  life  less  of  a  snare  to  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  thing  to  be  desired  is  that  the 
public  should  abstain  from  giving  to  beggars  of  whose  preriooi 
history  they  know  nothing  ;  yet  this  is  met  at  once  by  the  replj— 
'*  If  I  know  nothing  of  him  I  cannot  tell  whether  his  story  is  tns 
or  false.  Ho  tells  mo  he  is  starving.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  ao^ 
but  I  cannot  run  the  risk  of  a  refusal."  Against  such  argumeoto  m 
may  contend,  but  we  can  rarely  produce  conviction  unless  we  en 
show,  not  only  that  the  vagrants  are  a  verj*  bad  lot,  undeserving  of 
our  sympathy,  or  that  they  have  no  business  to  bo  wandering  aUNit^ 
or  that  they  most  likely  won't  starve — but  that  actual  means  an 
taken  for  securing  them  sufHcient  food  and  shelter.  Where,  howeWi 
we  have  been  able  to  show  such  a  security,  wo  have  found  that  alah 
giving  to  vagrants  has  been  reduced  to  zero. 

From    the  43rd  of    Elizabeth   to   the  present  time   the  law  of 
England  has  been  that  none — however  idle,  however  bad — should  be 
allowed  to   starve.      In    the   early   days,  the  churchwardens  weie 
ordered  to  take  means  for  putting  all  destitute  persons  to  work;  bul 
if  unable  to  work,  they  must   still  be  supported.      At  that  tim* 
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indeed  the  laws  against  vagrancy  were  rather  more  severe  than 
would  have  suited  our  present  feelings,  enacting  that  if  a  man  be 
found  wandering  from  his  parish  he  should  be  sent  back ;  if  found  so 
wandering  again,  he  should  be  burned  with  a  hot  iron  through  the 
gristle  of  the  ear  ;  and  if  found  a  third  time,  should  suffer  death  as 
a  felon.  Such  punishments,  even  in  principle,  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion at  present.  In  our  highly  artificial  state,  with  manufactures 
rising  in  one  town,  and,  alas,  occasionally  failing  in  another,  even 
honest  workmen  must  occasionally  be  thrown  out  of  work  at  one 
place,  and  have  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  The  honest  man,  travelling  to 
seek  for  work,  deserves  help  in  his  search.  But  all  the  idle  and 
vicious  pretend  equally  to  be  seeking  work,  and  as  we  have  no  means 
of  distiuguishing  between  the  classes,  both  are  assisted  or  both  suffer 
alike. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  on 
vagrancy,  hardly  any  two  adjoining  unions  have  adopted  the  same 
treatment  of  vagrants.  In  one  union  they  were  received  into  a 
regular  tramp  ward,  and  had  8oz.  of  bread  for  supper,  and  8oz.  and 
a  quart  of  gruel  for  breakfast.  In  another  they  received  6oz.  of 
bread,  night  and  morning ;  in  another,  nothing  at  night  and  7oz.  of 
bread  only  in  the  morning  ;  at  another,  lodging  and  no  food  ;  in 
another,  a  ticket  for  a  bed  at  any  tramp-lodging  in  the  town  ;  and  in 
other  places  they  were  (illegally)  refused  any  assistance  at  all.  Till 
of  late  years  the  last  treatment  was  the  most  common,  but  some 
cases  of  death  by  starvation  made  the  Poor  Law  Board,  a  few  years 
since,  call  the  attention  of  Guardians  to  the  Act  of  5  &  6  Vict, 
c.  57,  s.  5,  which  had  up  to  that  time  lain  dormant 

So  long  as  such  irregularity  and  uncertainty  existed  as  to  whether 
a  fellow  creature  should  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  or  no,  it  was 
useless  to  ask  the  public  not  to  give  alms  to  beggars  ;  and  so  long  as 
they  gave  alms  they  not  only  gave,  generally,  enough  to  tempt  many 
into  a  life  of  vice,  but  the  practised  habitual  vagrants  got  the  larger 
share,  and  he  who  was  more  used  to  work  than  beg,  got  the  least. 

An  experiment,  however,  conmienced  last  September  in  parts  of 
Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  lias  already  been  so  warmly 
taken  up  by  many  other  counties  as  to  justify  a  hope  that  ere  long  it 
may  spread  through  the  greater  part  of  England,  even  without  any 
compulsion  from  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  plan  adopted  has  been,  first  to  obtain  a  meeting  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  different  unions.  This  appears  a  slight  matter,  but 
I  believe  it  is  in  itself  a  most  important  thing.  In  most  parts  of 
England  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  chairmen  of  unions 
seldom  meet,  and  seldom  discuss  their  different  modes  of  management, 
and  I  believe  that  our  meetings,  though  professedly  confined  to  the 
subject  of  vagrancy,  have  improved  the  general  management  of 
several  workhouses.  (Possibly  some  gentlemen  here  may  remember 
a  similar  impulse  which  was  given  to  the  Reformatory  movement 
when  the  managers  met  together  and  exchanged  their  thoughts  and 
opinions*    That  meeting  led  eventually  to  some  important  results.) 
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The  cliainnea  of  iiiii€iii»  iadtedf  Mali  inab  m 
QonBent  of  their  Bevenl  Boerde  of  Qmtiimmt  tat 
such  e  meeting  wwe  geneiaUf  well  weiiifeil.  hf  Ijbe 
canied  oat  in  rach  a  way  ae  to  ftoiam 
larity  of  action. 

The  first  principle  decided  en  me    Ael  mntif 
be  aecure  of  relief,  and  of  at  leaet  tlie  abaolnto 
at  cTerj  workhonae  to  whUh  lie  Majr  appfar* 

Hie  second— that  eTcrjTagrant  wlie  vfaheelDritBhall  lawn 
means  of  showing,  by  a  way  tidbel»  the  ronla  ks  has  «nKPalad»  i 
the  distance  he  hxm  inade  on  each  di^  i  with  tlie  view  Ihnt  if  b 
travelling  strai^t  forwards  at  his  best  speed|  lie  waaf  to  (saaa 
from  task  work  and  well  treated. 

The  third — that  the  facts  of  a  certain  supply  of  raiBeient  Jb 
and  proof  of  honest  travel  afforded  bw  a  way  tiwai»  sfcenlii  ha  nsi 
known  to  the  publie  by  the  gaardiensj  each  lafwiiin  Ma  ^ 
parish  by  the  local  press^  by  hannbills  posted  along  Am  rows  (and 
Gloucestershire  through  the  olergy,  to  each  of  wbom  a  pnper  % 
sent  wiUi  the  kind  sanction  of  the  Kshop^  and  who  hofa  ^vm 
tho  most  valuaUe  aid,)  and  that  the  publie  shoald  be  mgfii  to  g 
iiothiDg  to  those  who  had  no  tick^  and  only  iM>d  to  aneh  ne  aai 
show  by  their  tickets  that  they  had  walked  a  isir  distanaa 
sleeping  place. 

The  fourth  point  is  the  meet  difflenlti  and  has  as  yet  been 
out  thoroughly  in  only  a  few  unions^  visi^^-that  eTsiy  vagrant  m 
does  not  show  by  his  way  ticket  that  he  has  walked  a  veasoaal 
distance  in  the  direction  in  which  he  proftssed  to  be  traveHi] 
should  be  set  to  four  hours*  hard  work,  and  be  sent  to  prison  if 
refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  it. 

If  these  rules  were  steadily  enforced,  let  us  see  what  woold 
tlio  effect  on  the  two  classes  of  vagrants  :— 

1st.  The  man  who  is  really  seeking  for  woric  atadistaaoe, 
who,  having  become  unfit  for  work,  is  returning  to  his  own  pari 
aud  friends,  might,  if  he  pleased,  at  starting  on  his  journey,  go 
the  nearest  relieving-officer,  and  ask  for  a  ticket.  This  ticket  di 
not  profess  to  be  a  certificate  of  previous  good  character,  or  to  pre 
anything  more  than  that  A.  B.,  height  5ft.  Gin.,  hair  dark,  was  at 
on  the  morning  of  Sept.  19,  1867,  and  was  going  to  X,  (50or  1 
miles  off.)  Having  as  yet  asked  no  relief,  of  course  no  task  of  wc 
is  required.  He  walks  to  the  workhouse  at  N,  a  distance  say  of 
miles;  ho  has  so  fur  shown  himself  an  honest  traveller,  and 
received  as  such.  He  has  his  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast,  and  p 
ceeds  on  his  way  without  any  task  of  work,  because  he  has  dioi 
a  good  will  to  travel  honestly.  If  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  mil 
he  is  hungry,  he  may,  on  showing  by  his  ticket  that  he  is  travelU 
steadily  towards  his  destination,  got  a  piece  of  bread,  or  often  soi 
cheese  or  meat  with  it,  at  any  gentleman's  house  or  farmhouse 
which  he  may  call.  Few  will  refuse  some  food  to  a  man  with  sn 
a  proof   of  honest  intention.    Day  by  day  this  course  is  continu 
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until  he  arrives  at  X;  and  when  he  appliee  there  for  work,  his 
tickets  showing  that  he  has  travelled  steadUj  to  obtain  that  work, 
will  be  some  degree  of  certificate  that  he  will  stick  to  it  if  he  can 
get  it.  If  he  be  ill  or  lame,  or  burdened  with  a  wife  and  family, 
or  if  he  can  show  any  fair  cause  why  he  was  unable  to  travel  his 
twenty  miles»  the  relieving-officer  will  admit  him  to  a  workhouse  at 
a  shorter  distance,  and  he  may  perform  his  journey  by  more  easy 
stages.  He  is  not  called  on,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case,  to  do  a 
task  of  two  hours'  rather  unprofitable  work  every  morning,  but  he  is 
allowed  to  spend  his  whole-strength  in  travelling  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  his  destination,  where  he  hopes  to  earn  his  own  living,  and 
he  feels  that  he  bears  with  him  the  certificate  of  honest  travelling, 
and  is  accordingly  treated  well  by  all.  If  he  asks  for  some  food  by 
the  way,  he  is  not  told  that  he  is  a  cheat  or  impostor;  but  if  refused 
at  one  or  two  houses,  he  will  get  some  food  (but  no  money)  ere  long. 
If  he  has  started  with  some  little  money  to  pay  his  own  expenses  by 
the  way,  but  finds  his  stock  exhausted — or  if  he  starts  from  some 
place  where  the  above  system  is  not  in  force,  and  arrives  at  a  work- 
house without  a  ticket, — he  need,  at  the  worst,  only  do  his  four 
hours'  work,  and  walk  his  ten  miles  or  so  to  another  workhouse — 
no  such  very  hard  lot — and  he  will  be  at  once  put  on  the  footing  of 
a  ticket-holder.  In  short,  everything  favours  his  speedy  arrival  at 
his  destination. 

Some  friends  object  that  we  seem  in  this  to  give  a  sanction  to 
begging.  My  own  view  is  that  I  object,  not  to  almsgiving  per  ae, 
but  only  to  almsgiving  to  those  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  because 
such  false  charity  is  so  liable  to  abuse.  Where  we  have  proof  of  a 
man  having  walked  ten  miles  this  morning  and  twenty  yesterday  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  professes  to  be  going,  there  is  no  harm 
in  our  giving  some  food,  if  we  like*  I  think  also  that  it  is  politic  to 
leave  a  loophole  for  giving.  Those  who  have  been  long  used  to 
indulge  themselves  in  that  luxury  will  not  readily  consent  to  forego 
it  altogether  ;  but  point  out  to  them  some  cases  where  they  may  give 
to  worthy  objects,  and  they  will  be  more  likely  to  refuse  all  others. 

But  with  the  regular  beggar,  who  loves  not  steady  work  or  steady 
walking,  the  case  is  different.  He  comes  to  a  house,  and  represents 
himself  as  travelling  in  search  of  work,  and  having  walked  thirty 
miles  without  food  that  morning,  &c.  The  answer  is  simple :  '*  You 
can  get  food  and  lodging  and  good  treatment  at  every  workhouse, 
and  can  get  a  ticket,  which  will  prove  the  truth  of  your  statement, 
and  without  such  (Mroof  we  can  give  you  nothing."  He  applies  to  a 
workhouse,  and  they  say :  *'  We  give  you  food ;  but  as  you  have  no 
ticket  to  show  where  you  came  from,  you  must  do  four  hours'  steady 
work,  or  go  to  prison  for  a  month.  When  your  work  is  done,  wo 
give  you  a  ticket ;  and  if  you  then  walk  ten  miles  towards  your 
alleged  destination,  you  will  be  received  as  a  ticket-holder,  and  well 
treated  ;  but  if  you  go  in  some  other  direction,  or  if  you  do  not  go 
far  enough,  the  ticket  will  not  avail  you,  and  you  will  have  a  simi- 
lar task  of  work  to-morrow."    The  beggar  will  then  have  the  choice 
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of  some  unpleasant  alternatives.     He  may  either  go  short  distances, 
from  workhouse  to  workhouse,  and  do  his  four  hours'  work  everj 
morning,  or  go  to  prison  ; — or  he  may  walk  as  a  ticket-holder  twenty 
miles  a  day  to  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom,  and  then  do  his  four 
hours'  work,  get  a  fresh  ticket,  and  walk  twenty  miles  a  day  hack 
again.    But  cither  of  these  courses  would  he  harder  work,  on  smaller 
pay  than  honest  labour  would  bring ;  and  though  honest  labour  be^ 
I  fear,  very  distasteful  indeed  to  that  race,  they  would  ere  long 
learn  to  prefer,  probably,  some  light  ill-paid  work,  which  wouM 
bring  sixpence  a  day,  to  the  walking  twenty  miles  to  obtain  16  oi.  of 
bread,  value  twopence. 

Tliis  system,  as  I  said,  was  commenced  in  a  few  unions  of  Glon- 
cestershirc  and  Worcestershire,  on  Sept.  1st,  1866.  At  present 
nearly  all  the  unions  of  the  above  counties  have  adopted  it,  togetlMr 
with  half  Herefordshire,  some  of  Monmouth,  two  unions  of  WiU^ 
and  two  of  Oxfordshire  ;  but  a  meeting  has  been  held  of  the  ch•i^ 
men  of  the  Oxfordshire  unions,  and  the  whole  county  will  probiblf 
adopt  it  ere  long. 

It  has  also  been  commenced  in  Westmoreland  and  Norfolk.  Hum 
counties  seemed  at  first  so  distant  as  to  give  us  little  hope  of  joiniog 
them ;  but  the  matter  has  been  since  taken  up  in  Cheshire.  Now 
there  is  but  one  county  between  Cheshire  and  Westmorelandi  and 
but  one  in  lenglli  between  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire. 

U  the  work  continue  to  spread  with  the  same  rapidity  as  it  Imi 
hitherto  done,  we  may  \\o^  ere  long  to  see  the  possibility  of  a  mu 
travelling  from  Wiltshire  to  Carlisle,  legally  and  sufficiently  sap- 
ported  through  his  whole  route,  without  need  to  transgress  the  Inr 
by  begging ;  while  the  same  tract  of  country  shall  be  rendered  to  the 
common  beggar  rather  more  unpleasant  than  a  moderate  degree  of 
labour,  unpalatable  as  the  last  may  appear. 

Many  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  in  correspondence,  and  of  whose 
judgment  }x&  Chairmen  of  unions,  or  Chairmen  of  Quarter  SeasioDl^ 
I  have  the  highest  opinion,  are  anxious  that  the  Poor  Law  Bond 
should  at  once  issue  orders  for  the  adoption  of  this  system  throa^  ^ 
out  England.  With  due  deference  to  their  opinion,  I  should  mieh  A 
prefer  to  see  it  left  for  a  time  to  voluntary  adoption.  I  have  ben  j 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  commencement  of  two  or  three  in-  | 
portant  reforms,  particularly  with  that  of  the  Poor  Law  in  188S,  1 
and  the  Reformatories  in  1854;  and  it  has  always  appeai-ed  to  me 
that  those  measures  which,  like  the  latter,  were  allowed  some  timetl 
work  themselves  into  shape,  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  thoM 
which,  like  the  Poor  Law,  were  fettered  from  the  first  by  a  too  rigil 
rule, 

Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  took  the  same  view,  and  while  he  frequentlj 
wrote  to  me,  expressing  a  strong  interest  in  the  work  and  inqnirifli 
as  to  its  progress,  and  desired  me  to  make  use  of  his  letters  to  show 
his  approval,  he  yet  preferred  that  it  should  spread,  as  it  has  donfiv 
by  voluntary  adoption  for  a  time.     The  reason  for  this  is  plain.    H 
a  Government  Office  has  once  put  forth  an  edict,  it  is  a  matter  ol  lA- 
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convenience  and  difficulty  to  change  it.  It  may  be  found  that 
although  our  present  tramp  system  is  an  improvement  on  the  former 
absence  of  any  system  whatever,  yet  that  it  is  fully  capable  of  still 
farther  improvement ;  and  it  would  be  better  for  these  to  be  more 
iully  considered  and  worked  out  before  the  final  order  is  made. 

Mr.  Corbett,  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Inspector,  has  made  a 
suggestion  which,  I  think,  is  well  worthy  of  full  consideration,  viz  ; 
whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  remove  vagrants  altogether  from 
the  workhouses,  and  add  tramp  wards  to  the  police  stations.  This 
would  be  a  somewhat  violent  change  in  name.  Theorists  would 
object  that  it  would  be  confounding  poverty  with  crime.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  in  practice  there  would  arise  great 
advantages.  The  staff  of  a  workhouse  is  often  hardly  sufficiently 
strong  to  cope  with  a  considerable  influx  of  sturdy  vagrants.  The 
governor  is  too  often  anxious  to  drive  on  the  vagrant,  if  possible, 
to  any  other  union,  no  matter  where.  The  unions  have  no  com- 
munication or  connexion  with  each  other.  The  police  would  be  more 
strong  to  repress  violence,  less  disposed  to  harshness,  and  would 
have  far  more  facility  of  communication,  so  as  to  detect  crime  or  im- 
posture. The  police  rates  and  the  poor  rates  are  collected  together, 
so  that  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the  ratepayer  whether  the 
expenses  for  tramps  were  defrayed  from  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
police  stations,  too,  are  generally  nearer  together  than  the  work- 
houses, so  that  the  day's  journey  might  be  better  suited  to  the  man*s 
strength.  Finally,  the  police  are  generally  so  efficient  a  body  that 
any  work  which  can  be  placed  under  their  care  will  generally  be 
better  performed  than  if  trusted  to  almost  any  other  hands. 

Another  change  which  I  would  fain  hope  to  see  made  is  in  regard 
to  the  London  Casuals.  Much  attention  has  been  called  to  &em 
lately,  and  within  a  few  years  only  have  they  been  recognized  as 
having  a  right  to  food  and  shelter.  At  present  they  are  received 
and  given  necessary  food  and  shelter,  and  some  little  work.  But, 
alas,  they  are  terribly  on  the  increase,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a  large  portion  of  them  are  in  the  regular  habit  of  sleeping,  night 
after  night,  in  the  tramp  wards,  and  spending  the  day  either  in 
idleness  or  crime.  The  following  system  has  been  suggested.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  wards  may  fairly  be  divided  into  four  classes, 
viz.  ;  Class  A,  who  only  happen  to  have  no  lodging  or  money  to 
procure  one  for  that  particular  night,  but  have  good  hope  of  getting 
work  on  the  morrow,  if  they  can  seek  it  early  in  the  morning  ;  Class 
B,  who  are  out  of  work  altogether,  and  have  no  good  hope  of  pro- 
curing employment ;  Class  C,  countrymen,  merely  passing  through 
London  on  their  way  from  any  one  place  to  another  ;  and  Class  D, 
tiie  thoroughly  idle,  who  wish  to  live  on  the  earnings  of  others,  and 
endeavour  to  pass  themselves  off  as  belonging  to  A,  B,  or  C.  The 
question  is  how  to  relieve  A,  B,  and  C,  and  to  prevent  D  from 
continuing  his  idle  ways.     . 

It  is  suggested  that  a  casual  applying  to  a  workhouse,  call  it  M, 
should  be  asked  to  which  of  the  above  classes  he  belongs.    If  he 
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describes  himself  as  A,  ho  would  bo  received,  lodged,  and  fed,  and 
allowed  to  depart  without  work — only  cutting  a  small  piece  of  his 
hair,  for  tho  space  of  a  sixpence,  close  to  his  head  (say  from  the 
organ  of  veneration.)  If  he  obtains  his  expected  work  and  supports 
himself,  he  will  be  none  the  worse  for  this,  as  it  will  be  invisible 
without  a  close  search  ;  but  if  he  be  found  on  the  next  night  in 
Workhouse  N,  the  master  will  say — ^You  were  lately  in  Workhonse 
M,  (as  I  see  by  the  mark  on  veneration,)  how  came  yon  not  to  get 
employment  ?  The  casual  may  explzun,  and  bo  allowed  to  fiy  for 
work  a  second  time,  but  if  he  fail  a  second  or  third  day,  he  must  bo 
considere^l  tis  in  Class  B. 

A  casual  of  this  class  should  be  required  to  give  an  account  of 
himself,  and  to  remain  for  three  days  in  the  Workhonse  O,  at  sten^ 
orderly  labour,  while  inquiry  was  made,  where  feasible,  as  to  die 
truth  of  his  story — and  while  a  place  of  work  was  found  him.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  would  be  sent  to  a  place  of  woik  (not 
a  very  highly  paid,  nor  a  very  high  class  of  work,  probably,  bat  on 
where  ho  may  earn  an  honest  living,)  and  a  larger  portion  of  hair 
would  bo  cut  from  the  organ  allotted  to  that  workhouse.  If  he  be 
found  shortly  in  Workhouse  P,  he  may  be  offered  a  second  place  of 
work,  after  another  three  days  of  labour  in  tho  house,  and  a  seconi 
cutting  of  hair  ;  but  if  he  come  to  Q  or  R^  they  will  send  to  tbe 
former  workhouses  for  proofs  of  his  having  been  offered  places  of 
work,  and  will  take  him  before  a  magistrate,  who  will  send  him  to 
prison  for  a  month. 

If  this  system  were  carried  out,  the  public  might  be  abundaDflEf 
shown  thnt  all  deserving  casual ss  were  given  every  chance  of  retann 
ing  to  a  life  of  honest  labour,  and  that  none — honest  or  dishonest 
woultl  be  driven  to  absolute  want ;  and  such  a  showing  would  N  Ikr 
lesson  the  amount  given  as  to  make  begging  an  unprofitable  tnde. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  all  were  secured  against  starvation,  As 
course  of  three  days  at  a  time  in  tho  workhouse,  and  a  month  of  pri- 
son after  each  fair  trial,  would  make  the  life  of  a  regular  habitori 
casual  an  impossibility. 

With  the  ho])es  of  puch  changes  before  us,  I  should  be  UBwiDbl 
to  press  tho  Poor  Law  Board  to  make  a  final  order,  though  I  trot 
that  they  will  show  their  approval  of  the  system,  and  enconragi^ 
rather  than  enforce,  its  farther  adoption. 

Let  me  add  that  the  results  of  tho  system,  so  far  as  it  has  ban 
carried  out,  are  widely  different.     In  most  unions  the  numbeia  of 
tramps  have  not  decreased,  and  the  tramps  refuse  the  tickets  of  w^i 
or  tear  them  up.     In  a  few  unions  where  the  labour  test  has  boai 
stringently  applied  tho  numbers  have  diminished  by  nearly  one  hdL 
But  in  almost  all  cases — when  the  clergy,  tho  guardians,  add  the 
handbills  have  made  tho  public  acquainted  with  the  systcm—^diBS' 
giving  to  beggars  has  nearly  or  altogether  ceased ;   and  where  tbil 
result  has  been  obtained,  we  may  trust  that  we  have  not  long  to  writ 
for  final  success. 


pK  Prison  Dheipllne  in  India.     By  Maky  Carpenter. 

HE  system  of  prieoii  discipline  which  was  inmi grated,  devolopod, 

uid  estaliiished  in    the   Irish  Convict  Prisons  by  Sir  Waller 

Crafton,  is  DOW  becoming  acmptod  as  the  only  true  one,  wherever 

ilin  Kieac«  is  BtDdied  by  all  who  acknowledge  as  their  guide  the 

liiflit-^t  principles  of  political  economy,  morality,  and  religion.and  the 

uiri-i  ctibirgcd  views  of  human  Dutvire;  it  is  indeed,  the  only  system 

Khirh  nttcuipts  to  follow  the  order  of  Providence  in  the  tr*Btmcnt  of 

ciimiu»l« — it  ifl)  therefore,  the  only  one  which  iioa  stood  the  test  of 

i^ipoeilion  of   every  kind — of  difficulties  which  none  can  know  but 

lioM  who  have  closely  watched  its  progress,  and  which  has  sncceeded 

|-  a  Mlving  the  most  difficult  of  problems — the  combination  of  the 

ewinn  of  crime  with  the  reformation  of  the  offender. 

ir  Walter  Crofton  hn«  never  laid  claim  to  any  originality  in  the 

btplion  or  development   of  tho  system.      The  principles  he  has 

lud  on  hnvc  independently  been  the  basis  of  successlid  action  by 

IttMinos,  in  ^poin,  by  Obermnier,  in  Germany,  by  all,  everywhere, 

r  loss  degree,  who  have  successfully  reformed  criminals, 

E,  i^icf  of  all,  by  Captain  Maconocliie,  who  not  only  grasped  tJie 

Klplea,    but   shoned   how   they   might   be   carried    out    by    the 

Uiinery   of    marks  \    and,    in    the   face  of   the   groslest   possible 

Beles,  demonstrated  the  marvellous  power  of  his  system  to  im- 

8  the  moBt  apparently  hopeless.      Bnt  none  of  these  reformera 

I  u  worked  out  and  dereloiied  a  system  as  to  prove  the  applioa- 

yoftiieir  principles  to  ordinary  {Wiron  discipline.    Few,  therefore, 

t  they  could  be  carried  into  it  without  (he  agency  of 

mind,  endowed  with  very  peculiar  powers ;  or  without 

■pmona}  efforts  of  some  of  those  who  devote  heart  and  soul  and 

0  the  grand  Christian  ministry  of  seshing  and  saving  the 

Sic  Walter  Crofton   is  the  (lr?t  and  the  only  one  who  has 

xlfed  bU  the  highest  principles  in  a  complete  "yslcm  ;  who  has  so 

1  iht«  system  in  all   Jta  delAila,  as  to  make  it  comprehensible 

Itordinnry  mimls.  and  to  enable  it  to    be  oasily  worked  by  any 

^wii  who  are  mined  to  obedience  to  duty.     It  should,  there- 

\  no  longer  bo  called  the  "  Irish  system,"  ns  if  peculiar  to  this 

'  *iiid.  for  it  is  being  accepted  and  established  in  both  hemi- 

\,  and  it  should  henceforth  bcixr  the  more  distinctive  name 

pin  who  is  its  real  founder,   and  Ije  denominated  tiie  "  Crofton 

)  Royal   Commission  of   1863,  alltcr  the    most   thorough  and 
Ain^  investigation,  virtually  endorsed  in  its  report  the  principles 
^Ifco  iy»tpm  which  Sir  Walter  Ci'ofton  had  inaugurated.     Ae  far 
«.w«s  then  deemed  practicable,  changes  were  Introduced  Into  the 
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English  Convict  Prisons  in  accordance  wilU  them.  Kvou  tlic  Femu 
Prieons,  which  had  seemed  to  defy  the  possibility  of  improTiMDoiit, 
nTid  which,  by  tho  evidence  of  the  director  liimseK,  appeared  hope- 
lessly bad,  have  been  rendered  susceptible  of  receiving  that  flW 
improTetncnt,  the  "  Carliale  Refuge  "  for  Female  ConvicU  onJ 
probationary  ticket  of  leave. 

Our  common  i^aols  hiiTc  not  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  • 
ill  which  some  of  them  havo  long  ezislod,  without  oven  « 
lo  develop  any  sound  principles  of  prison  discipliue.  Lord  Carn^ 
voii'a  Committee  and  subsequtut  Prison  Act  are  leading  llic  way  | 
sound  improvements,  with  Ihu  special  help  obtained  by  the  Gora 
inunt  of  Sir  Wulter  Croflon  in  carrying  out  its  provisions, 
while  wc  arc  tiius,  xlowly  indeed,  but  steadily,  gaining  an  ini  ^ 
into  our  duties  at  home,  and  endeavouring  to  discharge  them,  a 
gigantic  empire  in  India,  cootiiining,  probably,  more  than  200,000,01 
of  souls,  nod  having,  within  its  vast  extent  peoples  widely  div« 
Hilled  in  race  and  habits,  remains  entirely  neglected  in  this  r 
No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  in  tho  gaols  of  tliat  country  yhSl 
aro  under  British  control,  to  introduce  those  principles  of  piiton  dl 
cipline  which  are  here  regarded  as  of  essential  importance, 
time  to  time  much  has  been  done  (here  to  remedy  the  former  di 
ful  condition  of  the  gaols,  but  yet  a  state  of  thingit  still  e 
calls  forth  the  greatest  anxiety  and  regret  in  official  geotiemim  ii 
country,  wlio,  placed  in  responsible  poBilious,  and  seeing  llio  b; 
evils,  have  no  possibility  of  remedying  them,  in  consequenea  I 
the  Ktructuie  of  the  present  gaoU,  and  the  want  of  power  on  t' 
part  to  make  the  nocessnry  alteration?. 

A   brief  narrative  of  what  I  actually  saw  in    India  may  d 
attention  to  the  subject,  and   thus  BU]>port  the  Governmeui  by  N 
enlightened  public  opinion,  in  taking  effective  men-sures  in  r 
existing  evils,  and  to  inaugurate  a  new  slate  of  things  in 
discipline  in  India. 

A  different  system  of  management  is  generally  adopted  in  India  ft 
what  prevails  at  home.  The  resident  officer,  the  gaoler  as  he  is  csjlo^ 
is  not  a  man  of  much  influence  ;  he  is  sometimes  a  native,  sometinHJ 
Eurasian;  tlie  real  authoiity  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  vhof 
not  resident,  but  spends  part  of  every  day  there  ;  he  is  cidled  t'' 
superintendent,  has  also  usually  the  medical  care  of  it,  and  is  In  ll 
Civil  Service,  The  first  gaol  I  visited  was  at  Ahmedabad,  in  G 
nndl  was  conducted  over  it  by  Dr.  Wyllie,  the  surgeon  euperinl 
It  was  built  for  a  Mahometan  college,  and  not,  therefore,  in  ■ 
way  adapted  originally  for  its  present  purpose.  There  i 
appiearauce  of  security;  in  consequence  of  this  the  prisoners  v 
irons  on  their  le^ — a  sight  most  repugnant  to  English  feelings. 
oUier  respects  there  was  little  to  remind  one  of  being  in  a  piftcs  A 
punishment;  the  prisoners  wei-e  working  in  open  sheds,  at  ^i 
carpets,  towelling,  or  other  articles,  or  making  beautiful  oano  ba^ol 
they  appeared  to  be  working  with  a  good  will,  and  there  wasnot) 
bad  expression  on  their  countenances.     But  all  the  nwral  benefit  tl 
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might  thus  obtain  from  their  imprisomnent  was  completely  neutralizedy 
or  even  worse,  by  the  contaminating  effect  necessarily  arising  from 
several  sleeping  in  a  cell  together.     I  was  informed  that  it  was  found 
difficult  to  preserre  decent  order,  and  impossible  to  prerent  great 
moral  evU.     The  untried  prisoners  were  also  in  association  ;  at  that 
very  time  I  saw  a  gang  of  thirty-two  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
many  boys,  all  huddled  together.     The  most  serious  contamination 
could  not  be  avoided  under  these  circumstances,  and  any  boys  who 
entered  that  gaol  were  irrecoverably  plunged  into  a  life  of  crime. 
Separate   cells    could  be   built   witn  die  labour   of    the    prisoners 
on    the    ample   space   belonging   to   the  gaol,   but  that   was   not 
permitted,   as   it    would   involve    a    small   outlay   of    money   for 
material.       No    education    of    any    kind    was    being    given    to 
the  prisoners  ;  religious  instruction,  of  course,  could  not  be  allowed, 
but  on  this  very  account  it  appeared   most   essential  that  moral 
teaching  should  be  afforded,  and  that  the  thick  crust  of  ignorance 
should    be   broken  up    by    enlightened  secular  instruction.      But 
there  was  no   instruction  provided,  no  place  where  the  prisoners 
could  be  taught,  and,  if  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  no  light 
could  be  obtained,  as  oil  was  not  an  item  of  gaol  expenditure.     So, 
these  wretched  prisoners,  after  ten  hours  of  labour,  are  locked  up  in 
the  dark  for  twelve,  in  the  worst  possible  association.     If  the  case  of 
the  male  offenders  was  bad,  that  of  the  females  was  fearful  beyond 
description  !    It  was  only  by  special  request  that  I  saw  these  miserable 
women.     They  were  in  a  gloomy  ward  with  a  small  courtyard,  and 
tiiere  were  none  but  male  warders  to  attend  them ;  they  were  in  a 
very  degraded  condition ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  raise  or  civilize 
them,  and  only  some  rough  work  was  assigned  them,  which  was  dis- 
tasteful to  the  male  prisoners.    All  this  was  so  very  bad  that  I 
feared  to  express  my  opinion  of  it,  lest  I  should  hurt  the  feelings 
of  the  worthy  superintendent.    But  the  contrary  was  the  case, — no 
one  could  feel  the  evils  more  strongly  than  he  did,  and  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  I  found  that  none  were  more  anxious  than  those  who 
had  tbe  responsibility  of  the  gaols  that  the  want  of  a  right  system  in 
them  should  be  noticed  and  exposed.     The  need  of  reformatory 
schools  for  juvenile  offenders  was  strongly  felt  by  Dr.  Wyllie,  who 
continually  has  under  his  care  youDg  boys,  who  are  thus  beiog  pre- 
jMtred  to  perpetuate  a  race  of  vagrants  and  criminals.     The  mortality 
is  high  in  most  of  the  Indian  prisons ;  on  one  occasion  as  many  as 
120  died   in  this.     The  sleeping  together  and  the  want  of  moral 
stimulus  in  these  gaols,  must  engender  a  low  physical  tone  which 
cannot  resist  the  attacks  of  disease. 

The  peculiar  features  which  I  observed  in  this  gaol  I  noticed  more 
or  less  in  all  I  visited.  At  Surat,  as  at  Ahmedabad,  I  saw  the 
prisoners  in  irons  ;  many  sleeping  together,  who,  at  night,  could  with 
difficulty  be  kept  from  grave  misconduct,  while  in  the  day  they  had 
had  excellent  industrial  i¥ork,  weaving,  cane  chairs,  and  baskets  of 
all  descriptions  ;  there  was  rarely  any  distinctive  prison  dress,  and 
great  attention  was  paid  not  to  offend  their  prejudices  about  food ; 
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thcro  was  little  8ccurit7  in  the  buililiug  and  less  iu  tlie  forroundi 
whIIfI)  and  Uio  legs  of  the  prisaoers  were  iron^. 

At  Bombaj  there  are  two  giwls,  one  a  county  ga«1,  under  the  a 
of  ihc  sheriff,  and  the  other  for  I  ho  city.  The  county  gnol  hnd  and 
gone  much  iraprovcmoni,  and  appeared  well-managed,  being  h  bel 
building  for  the  purpose,  and  under  a  superior  gaoler  [  only  r«fr 
lory  prisoners  were  obliged  to  wear  Irons,  There  were  many  En 
prisoners,  and  a  clergyman  officiated  for  them  on  Sundays  ;  but 
was  not  only  no  chapel,  but  uo  schoolroom  or  other  place  when 
service  could  be  properly  performed !  Here  we  saw  five  women,  M 
a  murderess,  locked  up  together  without  any  attempt  lo  improve  tbca 
The  poor  women  seemed  pleased  at  seeing  faces  indicating  eymptli 
and  I  suggested  that  visita  from  tadiea  would  benefit  tbem.  I « 
informed,  however,  that  not  only  was  there  no  place  where  lad 
could  sit  down  (o  instruct  th«m,  but  that  the  coudilian  and  hahitt 
the  women  were  so  fillby  that  no  ladies  could  approncli  iheci.  Hi 
female  prisoners  are  left  in  a  country  under  British  rule  ! 

Over  the  cjty  gaol  I  was  afterwards  couducted  by  the  acting  eU 
magistrate.     The  buildings  here  are  so  dilapidated  and  ill-amu 
(hat  nothing  but  complete  rebuilding  appears  likely  lo  be  of 
This,  I  was  informed,  is  contemplated  by  Govemroeut,  but  oo  ill 
had  yet  been   taken.     Escapes  were  not  unfrequcnl,  which  wu 
cause  for  wonder.     What  most  surprised  me  was  ihe  fact  ihmtsvc 
number  of  life-senteoccd  English  prisoners  were  contined  here,  wj 
no  possibility  of  giving  them  proper  employmeni,  or  carrying  1 
with  them  any  system  of  prison  discipline.    I  never  saw  worse  cog 
tenances  ;    they  had  no  hope  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  ■ 
recklessly  difliiacd   their  evil  induenco   tlirougliout  the  gnoL 
seemed  a  strange  anomaly,"  said  my  conductor,  "  that  the  wont 
most  insecure  gaol  should  be  assigned  lo  the  mnet  desperate  p 
Boners."     The  native  life  eonvicls  are  sent  to  the  Andaman  bUo 
where,  under   Capt^n    Ford,  an  excellent  system,  similar  U  It 
founded  by  Sir  Waller  Crofton,  is  being  developed. 

The  gaol  at  Poena  prosenis  some  inlci-esting  features.  WKiU  I 
hibiting  the  same  serious  faulis  as  the  other  gnoli  I  vidt*^) 
licence  system  is  carried  out  witli  great  eucceas  by  tba  very  ll 
superintendent,  who,  I  regretted  lo  learn,  was  only  on  temporary  ia 
or  "acting."  There  are  many  long-sentenced  men  in  this  p 
particularly  Chinese.  These  have  been  taught  skilled  labour,  I 
when  their  conduct  has  given  ground  for  hope  that  they  determined 
act  well,  they  are  put  out  on  licket-of-leave,  when  they  obtain  at  H 
good  work,  skilled  labour  being  valuable,  and  report  themMlvei 
(he  superintendent,  with  full  confidence  in  his  friendly  inierett 
them.  The  condition  of  the  women  here  was  dreadful.  Forty 
flf  ly  were  locked  up  together, — some  aged  in  crime,  some  murderu 
many  who  candidly  avowed  themselves  of  ihe  "  thief  cnate," 
young  and  interesting  lookiog  girls,  who  here  were  learning 
from  their  elders. 

I  next  visited  the  Madras  gaol.     Thoro   ihc   women 
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enjojing  their  porition,  and  within  their  own  yard  seemed  to  have 
great  liberty.  The  gaoler  said  tiiat  their  good  and  abundant  food, 
and  freedom  from  any  thing  very  penal  in  the  gaol,  had  the  effect  of 
their  often  returning  very  shortly  after  their  release.  Forty  or  fifty 
boys  of  different  ages  and  character  were  separated  from  the  other 
prisoners,  and  had  a  little  schooling,  bat  they  frequently  returned  to 
the  gaol,  the  young  ones  soon  learning  from  the  older  their  experience 
in  crime.  Here,  as  eveiTwhere,  I  heard  fVom  officials  and  gentlemen 
connected  with  prison  discipline,  a  strong  desire  for  reformatory 
schools,  suitable  prorision  for  female  prisoners,  and  the  other  altera- 
tions of  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  Alipore  gaol  at  Calcutta  is  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the 
remarkable  effect  of  skilled  industry,  judiciously  managed.  When  I 
Tisited  the  large  printing  establishment,  the  lithographic  department^ 
and  the  other  workshops,  where  the  prisoners  were  working  cheer- 
fully and  well,  daily  performing,  without  punishment,  even  more 
work  than  free  labourers,  I  could  hardly  imagine  myself  in  a  gaol. 
About  a  thousand  prisoners  were  managed  with  not  more  than  ten 
paid  ofBksers,  convicts  themselves  being  sub-officials.  I  never  saw  a 
finer  instance  of  the  moral  effect  of  labour*  Whether  there  ought  to 
be  a  preliminary  penal  stage  may  of  course  be  questioned,  but  the 
highest  praise  is  certunly  due  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  brought  the 
printing  department  to  this  efficient  state,  and  to  Dr.  Fancus,  the 
superintendent  This  gaol  more  than  pays  its  own  expenses  on  the 
present  system.  The  female  prisoners  were  here  in  a  separate  gaol, 
under  male  offidalsi 

I  visited  likewise  the  gaol  at  Kishnaghur,  in  Bengal  Presidency. 
This  gaol  is  well  situated,  and  field  labour  is  provided  for  the  prisoners. 
It  has  the  capabilities  of  being  made  an  excellent  institution,  were 
the  buildings  re-arranged.  As  it  is,  I  heard  that  on  one  occasion  100 
prisoners  died ;  there  were  then  600  in  the  gaol  though  it  is  calcu- 
lated for  400  only  I  At  Calicut  gaol,  in  Madras  Presidency,  were  the 
same  general  features  described  already.  The  official  report  for 
1865-66  states  that  this  gaol  has  always  been  unhealthy,  and  was 
much  crowded  during  the  preceding  year.  Out  of  between  300  and 
400  prisoners,  the  gaol  being  calculated  only  for  260,  165  died ;  of 
these  48  fell  a  victim  to  cholera  in  one  month.  In  this  gaol  the 
prisoners  were  working  outside  the  walls  in  a  more  than  semi-nude 
condition.  I  here  observed  several  men  in  a  kind  of  grated  den,  in 
a  wild  excited  state,  and  vras  informed  that  they  were  left  for  execu- 
tion I  Is  such  a  state  of  things  still  to  exist  in  a  country  ruled  by 
the  British  ? 

The  great  and  frequent  crowding  of  the  gaols  is  a  subject  of 
general  complaint,  and  one  cause  of  the  high  mortality.  New  gaols 
are  in  course  of  erection  for  the  long  sentenced  prisoners,  as  *'  Convict 
Gaols ; "  but  I  could  not  learn  that  in  any  of  them  was  there  any 
arrangement  for  separate  sleeping  cells  for  all  the  prisoners.  At 
Poona  fifty  acres  of  land  have  been  obtained  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  gaol  was  being  oomni^ncid  with  convict  labour,  but  the  providing 
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of  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  separate  sleeping  cells  is  deemed 
too  expensive,  and  has  been  forbidden. 

The  large  city  gaol  of  Calcutta  I  did  not  visit,  but  since  my  return 
horrors  have  transpired  in  the  public  prints,  as  taking  place  there, 
vrhich  will  doubtless  draw  some  attention  to  its  condition,  existing, 
as  it  does,  in  the  very  seat  of  Government. 

The  Indian  Daily  News  of  July  24th,  1867,  and  the  EngliskmoM 
of  July  18th,  1867,  give  leaders  on  the  evidence  which  has  corns 
to  light  on  occasion  of  a  recent  inquest  on  a  prisoner  in  the 
Calcutta  goal,  which  may  well  make  a  Briton  shudder.  The  offldil 
reports  confirm  this  state  of  things  in  the  gaols,  and  give  Arigfattol 
accounts  of  the  mortality. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  comment  here  on  the  dreadful  state  of 
things  to  which  I  have  faintly  alluded.  The  condition  of  fSemsb 
prisoners  throughout  the  country  requires  a  whole  movement  tD 
remedy  it. 

In  India  the  children  are  now,  as  they  used  to  be  in  this  conntiy, 
corrupted  by  close  contact  with  adult  criminals,  not  taught  a  bettir 
way  and  prepared  to  be  good  citizens.  The  rearing  up  one  genenp 
tion  after  another  to  a  heritage  of  crime,  required  here  many  loqg 
years  and  much  devoted  work  to  remedy  ;  sixteen  years  of  urns- 
mitting  toil  have  passed  since  we  first  endeavoured  to  stir  the  ooantij 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  erring  children.  We  then  demonstntted 
clearly  to  the  Government  that  the  gaol,  however  well  managed,  wm 
not  a  fitting  place  for  an  erring  child,  and  that  whatever  was  the 
expense  of  reformatory  treatment,  it  involved  less  cost  to  the  countij 
than  permitting  him  to  continue  a  life  of  crime.  The  grand  prindpk 
of  Reformatories  has  been  accepted  by  the  country,  and  experienee 
has  justified  the  course  then  adopted.  Let  us  aim  to  establish  the 
same  principle  in  India.  The  nature  of  the  country  would  render 
Reformatories  in  India  far  less  costly  than  in  England ;  and  thoogh 
Christian  religious  influence  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  young 
Hindoos,  yet  the  principles  of  morality,  judicious  treatment,  and  ia- 
dustrial  training  would  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  them,  and  benefit, 
through  them,  society  in  general.  But  the  principles  of  our  Befii^ 
matories  are  not  known  in  India ;  let  this  Association  use  its  infliienee  ' 
with  the  Home  Government  of  India,  to  send  out  some  compelest 
persons  who  may  lead  to  their  establishment  on  principles  whidk ' 
have  been  already  proved  to  be  sound,  in  the  treatment  of  jufeiiile 
offenders. 

Our  legislators  now  acknowledge  the  principle  that  for  adults^  tim^ 
it  is  best  for  society  that  criminals  should,  if  possible,  be  reformed, 
and  that  every  available  means  should  be  taken  to  accomplish  thik 
great  result.     Let  the  same  principle  be  extended  to  India.    Gmt 
Britain   has  hitherto  sinned  against  her  in  this  matter,  throng 
ignorance.      Prison  discipline  was  but  little  understood  when  nt 
undertook  the  great  responsibility  of  India.     The  Government  of 
that  country  must  be  overwhelmed  with  the  difficulty  and  perpleiitj 
of  the  varied  and  enormous  work  it  has  to  accompliahy  and  find  u 
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almost  impossible  to  meet  all  the  demands  which  are  made  on  its 
attention.  Immense  benefit  might  be  conferred  on  India  by  the  due 
instruction  and  civilization  of  the  worst  part  of  the  population,  who 
by  the  ordinary  action  of  the  law,  are  placed  absolutely  in  our  hands, 
and  thrown  on  our  responsibility.  Without  interfering  with  their 
religious  prejudices  any  more  than  at  present,  each  one  who  enters 
the  prison  might  be  returned  to  society  a  better  man  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  sound  prison  system.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the 
means  of  doing  this  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  them,  which  is  not  the  case  at  present. 

A  step  has  been  already  taken  by  this  Association  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  Secretary  for  India,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  We,  the  members  of  the  Refor- 
matory Section,  and  still  more  those  who  commenced  the  work  by  the 
Birmingham  Conference  of  1851,  know  well  how  earnestly  and 
perse veringly  that  gentleman  has  worked  in  this  great  cause,  and  how 
much  he  has  effected  for  us  by  his  wise  political  efforts  in  it.  His 
reception  of  the  memorial  was  what  might  be  expected  from  him. 
He  desired  that  public  attention  might  be  drawn  to  the  subject.  I 
trust  that  this  Association  will  take  every  measure  which  seems 
judicious  to  forward  the  work;  and  that  the  plan  which  appears  to  be 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Government  will  be  adopted,  of  send- 
ing out  a  Commission,  practically  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
prison  discipline  now  accepted  by  this  country,  and  empowered  to 
adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  prison  discipline  in  India. 


Juvenile  Crime  in  Ireland.      By  C.  WoLPE  Shaw. 

ris  gratifying  to  find,  by  official  returns,  that  the  number  of 
committals  of  juveniles  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  constantly 
decreasing. 

The  committal  of  boys  in  1860,  as  compared  with  that  of  1859, 
shows  a  reduction  of  13  per  cent. ;  in  1862,  a  farther  decline  of  24 
committals ;  in  1863,  the  reduction  in  the  committal  of  boys  amounted 
to  12  per  cent ;  of  those,  aeventy  were  not  above  ten  years  of  age, 
whilst  in  1864  this  number  was  reduced  to  forty-five. 

The  commitment  of  juveniles  in  1865  amounted  to  1,060,  of  whom 
878  were  boys,  which  showed  a  reduction  of  sixty-seven  on  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  There  may  have  been  other  influences  aiding 
in  tlie  production  of  this  decrease  of  juvenile  crime,  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  one  main  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  institution  of 
reformatories. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  diminution  commences 
with  the  establishment  of  these  places  of  training  for  young  criminals, 
and  becomes  more  marked  as  their  number  increases  and  their  sphet'd 
widens.  .    ,    '"' 
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The  governor  of  the  County  Antrim  Graol  has  ftinuflihed  ub 
return  of  juveniles  committed  to  this^prison,  under  sixteen  years  o 
age,  as  follows : 


In  1S55,  276 
„  1856,240 
„  1857,232 


In  1858,  172 
„  1859,  151 
„  1860,    83 


In  1861,  88 
„  1862,52 
„  1863,73 


In  1864, 128 
„  1865,  67 
„  1866,101 


This  reduction  in  the  midst  of  our  increasing  popniation  ii 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  us,  as  Antrim  is  one  of  the  eonntiei  ftr 
whose  behalf  the  Malone  Reformatory  was  established.  We  m 
tempted  to  ask  why  there  has  been  an  increase  of  committab  in  tio 
of  the  last  three  years,  as  compared  with  those  preceding.  We  avs 
not  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  mere  increase  of  population,  feril 
along  the  population  of  Belfast  has  been  increasing,  while  jnfcsili 
crime  has  been  diminishing  ;  but  we  think  it  mainly  arises  from  tti 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  just  now,  to  oonusitt 
boy  to  a  reformatory  for  his  first  ofience,  and  partly  fVom  the  gmk 
manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  district,  which  causes  children  st  m 
early  age  to  become  more  independent  of  their  parents. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  many  counties  the  magistrates  doast 
avail  themselves  as  they  might  do  of  the  Reformatory  Act.  In  thi 
County  of  Armagh,  during  the  year  18G3,  24  boys  were  committBl 
to  gaol,  of  whom  only  five  were  sent  to  reformatories. 

The  In  specter- General  of  Prisons  says  in  his  report  of  Annsf^ 
Gaol  for  1864,  that  there  were  ten  boys  and  two  girls  eommiCtti 
previous  to  his  visit,  one  only  eight  years  of  age,  and  only  four  of 
this  number  had  been  sent  to  a  reformatory  ;  he  adds,  **  1  foond  ooi 
little  boy  of  thirteen  in  custody  on  the  day  I  made  my  inspection 
sentenced  to  six  weeks  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  for  Isrom. 
As  his  sentence  did  not  include  his  being'sent  to  a  reformatory,  le 
will  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  as  he  is  an  orpht^ 
without  friends  or  character,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  thst  k 
will  again  fall  into  crime." 

lu  1863  there  were  thirty-one  juveniles  committed  to  the  Com^ 
Down  prison,  of  whom  only  three  were  sent  to  reformatories.  Hi 
head  inspector,  when  visiting  tliis  gaol,  says: — *' Seven  juvenikimt 
in  custody  in  this  gaol  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  one  of  whom  VH 
under  ten  years  of  age  ;  his  father  is  in  America,  and  I  underMld 
that  his  mother  has  trained  him  to  dishonest  practices  and  profits  h] 
the  plunder  he  may  obtain.  It  is  for  juveniles  of  this  class,  wh 
otherwise  will  continue  a  permanent  cost  on  the  public,  either  in  tb 
gaol,  or  when  at  large,  by  plunder,  that  reformatories  are  moi 
required." 

Complaints  are  sometimes  made  of  the  expense  of  reformatorie 
The  annual  sum  required  for  each  young  person,  as  appears  by  tl 
published  reports,  varies  from  £17  to  £27  per  annum.  The  expen 
of  prisoners  in  the  gaols  of  Ulster  seems  to  vary  from  £11  to  £4 
This  prison  expenditure  does  not  include  the  cost,  which  is  necesiari 
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large,  of  convictioiui.  In  comparing  the  two,  the  prison  and  the  re- 
formatory system,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  placing  our 
juvenile  offenders  in  places  of  training  much  loss  of  private  property 
by  thieving  and  robbery  is  prevented  ;  that  bands  of  young  criminals 
ever  alluring  boys  into  their  ranks  are  broken  up,  and  that  a  large 
number  who  would  have  been  reared  to  a  life  of  crime  are  made 
honest  and  useful  members  of  society.  The  Inspector  of  Beforma- 
tories  makes  the  following  pleasing  at&nouncement  in  one  of  his  late 
reports  : — *'  That  of  163  young  o&nders  discharged,  on  completion  of 
sentence,  ih  1865,  only  three  have  relapsed  into  crime."  The  Malone 
Protestant  Reformatory  was  opened  in  March,  1860.  We  can  con- 
scientiously report  of  it  in  the  language  of  commendation  for  the  past, 
and  of  hopefulness  for  the  fnture. 

The  results  attending  the  training  in  this  institution  have,  thanks 
be  to  Grod,  been  very  satisfactory ;  the  boys  enjoy  a  large  amount  of 
freedom,  and  in  most,  cases  become  contented  after  the  first  few 
months  of  irksome  restraint  is  over.  Those  who  have  left  the  institu- 
tion entertain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  it,  of  the  time  they  spent 
there,  and  the  benefits  they  received  within  its  walls,  and  frequently 
return  to  it,  when  able  to  do  so,  to  see  their  master  and  school-fellows. 
Those  of  them  who  have  emigrated  or  joined  the  army  frequently 
write  to  inquire  about  the  governor  and  boys. 

Hie  number  discharged  or  placed  on  licence  up  to  the  beginning 
of  this  year  was  38  ;  of  these  we  are  in  doubt  about  two ;  there  are 
other  two  whose  conduct  has  not  been  satisfactory,  while  we  have  good 
reasons  to  hope  that  the  remainder  have  profited  by  the  instruction 
imparted  to  them  when  at  the  institution  ;  several  of  the  boys  dis- 
charged are  working  as  apprentices  in  Belfast,  and  no  difficulty  is 
found  in  placing  a  boy  when  ready  to  leave  the  reformatory  ;  only 
one  of  the  38  has  relapsed  into  crime.  Two  or  three  who  went  to 
America  sent  home  money  to  pay  the  passage  of  others  to  join  them 
there.  Comparing  this  state  of  things  with  that  of  our  gaol  returns, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  interest  in  reformatory  schools  is  becoming 
greater  as  the  result  of  their  working  is  better  known.  One  great 
object  in  bringing  this  paper  under  your  notice  is  a  hope  that  it  may 
create  a  greater  interest  in  this  noble  work,  and  cause  a  deeper  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  on  behalf  of  those  poor  lads  who,  if  no  friendly 
hands  are  stretched  out  to  save  them,  will  be  lost  for  time  and 
eternity. 
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JUBISPBUDENCE  AND    THE   AMENDMENT  0 

THE  LAW. 


Thi  Right  Hov.  Kb.  Jamoi  (VHaoav. 

InthiflDepftrtmentarediflciiMed  theSdenoeof  Jiirii|irad«DoeiiidtkeAia 
ment  of  the  Iaw  ;  indading  tbe  Prinotples  of  Law  and  L^gliUiioii,  Coi^Mii 
Jnrinxnidenoe,  Internfttional  Law,  Manidpal  Law  (Givil  and  Crlmlml)^  i 
the  Means  for  th«  RepretBion  of  Crime  and  the  Beformaiion  of  Griminili. 


SUMMABY  OF  PBOCEEDmaS. 

The  following  special  questions  were  discossed  in  the  Dep 
ment  :«- 

Section  A.^-'Intemaiional  Law. 

CBAiEVAir— David  Dudlit  Fkia, 

ViCE-PaniDUiTB— Hugh  Low,  Q.C. ;  PaornsoK  Lnui,  LLE 

SiCERiKin— B.  M.  Paxxhubst,  LL.D.;  Jon  Scon. 

Local  Sicrrabt— Wiluam  MuLHOUAHDt  B.A. 

1.-— Is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  International  Conen 

and  if  so,  on  what  Basis  ? 
2. — Is  it  desirable  to  establish  a  General  System  of  Intemali 

Arbitration ;    and  if  so,  on  what  principle   should  I 

organized  ? 

Section  B. — Municipal  Law, 

Vioe-Peisidkytb— PBorxssoR  MoLTNiux,  A^.,  Q.C. ;  H.  H.  Jot,  Q.^ 

W.  S.  CooKsoir. 
SicaxTART— H.  N.  MozLXT.    Local  SxcBRABr— J.  LowaT  Wuira 

1.— On  what  points  should  the  Laws  and  Procedure  of  £i& 

and  Ireland  be  assimilated  ? 
2. — Is  it  desirable  to  establish  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  c 

facts ;  and  if  so,  on  what  plan  ? 
3.— -How  far  is  it  desirable  to  further  centralize  or  localis 

Administration  of  Justice  ? 


Summari/  of  the  Juritprudcnce  De partmenL 

Section  C.—'Bepremoti  of  Crime. 

Cbuuias— Tbi  Biobt  Hoh.  tbb  Mabtib  or  the  Rou,t. 

Tics-PusiDKItTs— Hit,  Bdbof  Dobb.uv  ;  Sanuel  Febouiob,  Q.C.  ; 

3.  H.  Otw>t,  Q.C.;  T.  B.  Ll.  Baksx. 
Brcutart— A..  0.  CaisiBB.    Local  SEnETABi— WiKinnD  Put. 
— Wfaat  belMr  meaaures  cau  be  udopted  for  the  Repression  of 

Crimes  of  Violence  agaipst  l.lie  Person  ? 
—la  it  desirable  aod  piacticable  to  make  Prison  Labour  pro- 
ductive and  remunerative  ? 
t, — How  can  the  Organization  of  ow  Police  be  improved  with  a 
view  to  the  more  effectual  Roproseioa  of  Crime  ? 

A  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  tlie  foregoing  psgec,  the  fol- 
mg  were  read  in  the  Department : — 
lOn  an  Inteniational  Currency."     By  Tito  PagHardini. 
'How  far  can  the  Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  made  uniform, 
BO  far  as  tiiey  affect  the  relations  between  the  different  coun- 
tries?"    By  Heury  Miller. 
^On  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,"     By  Charlea  Clark, 
"On  Prison  Labour,"     By  Henry  Carlwright, 
"On  the  same.     By  Captain  Fenwick. 

"On  Official  Trustees  for  executing  Private  Trusts  ;    and  also 
on    the    Expediency   of    remunerating    Trustees    executing 
Private  Trusls."     By  G.  R.  Teunent. 
"On  Oaths."     By  Edward  Gardiner,  LL.B. 
"On  the  Scotch  Jury  System."     By  G.  R.  Tennent. 
"On  the  Rule  of  Evidence  excluding  the  Testimony  of  Wiluessea 
and  especially  that  of  Married   Persons  in  certain  cases,  and 
of  the  parties  to  action  for  Breach  of  Promise."      By  F.  R. 
Falkioer,  Q.C. 
"The  Bankrupt  Law  of  Ireland,  with  some  Suggestions  for  its 

Amendment."     By  James  Fleron. 
"On  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy."     By  George  Perry. 
" The  Record  of  Title  in  Ireland;    its  working  and   advantages 
illustrated  by  practical  examples."   By  H.  Dix  Hutton,  LL.B. 
"On  the  State  of  Guernsey  Prison."     By  Rosamond  Hill. 
"On  Intermediate  Prisons."     By  J,  P.  Organ. 
"Ob  (he   Gaola   and  Prison  Discipline   in    India,"      By  Major 

Hutchinson. 
"On  lie  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland."     By  the  Lord  Mayor 

of  Dublin. 
"Ob  the  Industrial  Schools  Act."    By  R,  Spence  Watson, 
"The  Neglected  Children  of  the   Poor,  and   what  wo  owe   to 

ihcro."     By  Edward  Alworthv. 
"ne  Boys'  Beadle."     By  C.  E.  Ford. 


xerrBSSJaUisMiu.  lIw. 


IVTXUrATH»AL  i 
Im  it  detiraiU  that  Anv  iknU  bt  ami 

and,  yaot  m  wJkaC  Bwdtl 

In  BddidoD  to  the  pftper  bj  Pibfesaof  Levi,  on  this  eubj< 
printed  at  p.  159,  Ur.  Tito  FabIURDIM  reuil  a  paper,  in  wh 
he  uid  the  qaeatioa  ww  do  loogai  nheiber  it  is  desirable  ti 
thero  Bhonid  be  an  internMional  currency,  for  public  opin 
had  pn^reued  rspidlT,  uid  ii  now  aliooBt  uuaDimous  on  i 
anbject.  Fonr  or  the  prin«ipil  nalious  ai  Europe  (Fran 
Belginm,  Switaeriand,  and  Italy,)  u  umbering  nearly  80,000,0 
of  Bonti,  have  lately  glno  a  praetieal  solution  to  tlie  questi 
by  adopling  an  identical  ooinaga.  Busi^iu  and  America  hs 
declared  their  readinen  to  adopt  the  dedniai  metric  system 
measures,  weights,  and  eoini,  ai  lOOO  aa  England  shall  hare  led  t 
way.  Two  methods  alone  aaam  wwtby  of  consideration  in  co 
■idering  on  what  bans  drUised  nations  can  join  the  new  Moneta 
ConrentioQ.  First,  a  transitiooal  one,  which  consists  in  each  nati 
preierring  its  chief  coin  of  aeoonnl — viz.,  England  her  pou 
sterling,  the  United  States  their  dollar,  Austria  her  florin,  ft 
but  all  agreeing  to  make  sneh  aliKhl  allerutions  in  their  iDirini 
value  as  shall  make  them  easily  Inteic  hang  liable  wilh  the  coins 
the  decimal  metric  system,  and  therefore  with  each  other,  Tta 
the  English  sovereign  might  be  made  or  declared  to  be  eqnlvale 
to  exactly  25  francs,  he.  The  other  method  consists  in  at  on 
adopting  the  absolute  international  uniformity  and  lo(;ical  applic 
tion  of  Ihe  decimal  Byelem  that  the  previous  method  only  naofa 
indirectly;  in  proposing  that  all  nations  wuhing  to  join  the  xnon 
tary  convention  should  adopt  as  their  standard  coin  of  aoeount 
unit  a  gold  piece  nine-tenths  fine,  equal  to  ten  fivncs,  to  i 
called  in  England  a  lion  ;  in  France  an  eagle,  Ac.  This  eo 
would  be  divided  into  ten  parts,  represented  by  silver  tokens,  eai 
equal  to  a  franc,  and  declared  to  be  equal  to  tenpence ;  this  stiv 
coin  to  be  called  a  Briton  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  it  is  oallod 
franc  in  France.  This  would  leave  in  circulation  that  importa 
British  coin,  the  penny — now  raised  to  be  a  truly  national  one  fro 
bciug  the  coin  on  which  financial  calculations  are  mainly  baaed, 
in  the  Post  Office,  Inland  Revenue,  stamps,  income  tax,  ha. ;  an 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  who  deal  chlefiy  in  tl 
smallest  subdivisions,  the  penny  would  be  divided  into  ten  eqn 
parts,  each  equal  to  the  French  centime.  For  calculations  of  tl 
national  revenue,  and  large  commercial,  banking,  or  statistie 
calculations,  the  Imperial,  of  the  value  of  ten  lions  (equivalent 
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100  francs,  or  M)  might  be  usedi  thereby  expressing  large  amounts 
hj  numbers  more  easily  apprehended,  without  deyiating  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  pure  decimal  system. 

DISOUSSION. 

Mr.  W.  J.'C.  Aunr  (Bslfluit)t  With  regard  to  the  adyantagSB  of  Iniematloiial 
current,  I  do  not  think  we  need  argae  the  question  at  all.  The  difficult  appesrs 
to  me  to  rest  on  the  relatlTe  valae  of  the  sovereign  and  the  fiye  franc  piece.  Mr. 
Leri,  has,  I  think,  stmck  the  nail  on  the  head  with  regard  to  that  diflBcolty,  and 
if  he  can  show  a  way  wherebv,  without  iuterfering  with  large  oontracte,  the 
sovereign  can  be  adapted  to  the  loteroatiooal  currency,  there  can  be  no  doubt  It 
would  be  of  great  adTantsge.  The  question  is,  with  the  enormous  gold  circulation 
which  we  have,  how  would  it  be  practicable  to  Introduce  26  franc  pieces,  or  an 
eqaivalent  to  them  ?  You  could  not  call  in  all  the  coId  and  re-issue  it  in  a  day, 
and  if  the  two  coins  were  concurrently  In  circulation  It  would  lead  to  a  large 
amount  of  diflkeolqr  and  be  a  souros  of  enormous  fraud  among  Ignorant  people. 
With  regard  to  tM  decimal  system,  for  my  part,  I  think  la  many  respects  it 
would  be  of  great  valae ;  but,  concurrently  with  it,  let  us  have  a  decimal  system 
of  weights  and  oaeasures.  We  shall  only  do  part  of  our  work  if  we  decimalize 
the  one  without'  the  other.  The  two  things  must  go  together.  From  the 
practice  I  have  had,  perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  in  the  matter,  but  I  do  not  feel  the 
oiiBculty  la  re^onliig  oar  money  in  the  good  old  way,  pouods,  shillings,  and 
peooe.  Our  good  old  shillings  have  the  excellent  advantage  of,  being  capable  of 
division  into  two,  three,  four  and  six  parts. 

BIr.  David  Boss  (Dublin)  t  AssumlDg  that  an  international  currency  were  to 
adopt  a  coin  equal  to  one  hundred  pence,  which  we  may  caU'a  ducat,  it  appears 
to  me  that  that  could  be  done  without  injury  to  our  transactions.  In  a  matter  of 
this  kind  it  will  be  impossible  for  every  country  to  insist  on  the  state  of  things 
which  It  has  at  present  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  adopt  a  slight  change 
in  F^ance^  for  instance,  when  such  a  change  was  of  international  advantage.  In 
doing  so  thev  would  be  simply  adopting  the  change  which  we  made  when  we 
took  the  Eoi^h  currency  Instead  of  the  Irish.  In  a  n^atter  of  International  im- 
portance, aad  in  what  was  undoubtedly  a  change  for  the  better,  no  nation  should 
nesHate  to  siake  that  change. 

Mr.  G.W.  Hisnaos:  I  have  been  compelled  to  pay  some  attention  to  this  subject, 
for  during  the  last  few  months  the  members  of  our  Committee  on  an  International 
Code  toolc  up  different  portions  of  the  proposed  code  to  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  tor^uce  them  to  a  practical  form,  and  the  portion  allotted  to  me  included 
this  sulject  of  international  coinage.  We  felt  that  this  subject  was  one  which 
an  International  code  should  embrace.  But  the  more  I  look  into  the  subject  the 
greater  the  difficulties  seem  to  be,  and  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  different  countries,  before  they  can  be  overcome.  In  respect  to  the 
weights  and  measures,  I  was  struck  by  this  fact,  that,  a  few  vears  ago,  every- 
body was  of  opinion  that  the  Fiench  system  was  the  one  which  ought  to  be 
adopted,  and  I  remember,  in  1859,  we  had  a  discussion  on  the  question,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  great  concurrence  of  opinion  in  its  favour.  But  I  apprehend  that 
very  few  who  have  read  Sir  John  Herscbel's  essay  on  the  subject,  will  now 
advocate  the  adoption  of  the  French  system.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  shown 
that  It  is  fonnded  on  a  basis  geometrically  incorrect.  I  mention  this  as  an 
Instance  that  in  such  matters  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  men  is  not  necessarily 
conclusive  of  the  truth.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  at  the  present 
moment  to  establish,  even  for  England  and  the  United  States  and  France,  any 
one  single  coin  that  shall  form  part  of  the  coinage  of  all  these  countries ;  but  I 
suggest  whether  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  an  international  system  of 
coinage  which  would  be  entirely  apart  fh>m  what  may  be  called  the  muuicipal 
coin  of  different  countries.  If  it  were  poesible  the  thing  might  be  done  at  once. 
The  scheme  we  used  to  hear  discnssed  long  ago  was  a  grand  one  indeed^to  have 
one  universal  coinage  for  all  civilized  States,  on  the  decimal  system.  That  was 
a  beautiful  scheme  on  paper,  but  it  had  small  chance  of  being  adopted.    Now 


aurhmoOBa  toOdi  IMtjoa  mar  bava  ■  coin  wUcb  vAgit  he  t£nl 
squnlnt  «r  Mme  oaa  ooin  In  all  onnirles.  If  you  iLdopl  a  coin  for  all  nsE 
tin  By*  frmno  pieM  b  tke  bML  Bolglun,  SirlUerland.  an<l  Italy  have  un 
Willi  Fnilc«,MtAnwda<tata^  dually  current  amoog  more  than  60  mill 
of  twp'^  Tb«e  la,  It  li  tros,  an  {inituect  of  mailing  tbe  fire  franc  pwc 
•nctW  eoTiMpoiid  with  »aj  dtmifstic  coId  in  EagUnd  or  in  the  Ilotled  Sti 
Tba  doUw  in  Um  TTDiMd  SuIh  comes  n»r«tt,  and  a  doablc-Oorin  in 
UngdOB  would  ooow  ilao  my  Mai'.     Woald  It  not  be  poutble  to  establii 

be  albthtl/  BedtiOd*).  to  b«  aqnl  to  a  double  florin  and  a  dollar  respeclii 
and  <£valitta  M  ana  In  tha  UnltBd  StaUa  aod  fo  the  Uruted  Kingdom  and 
depeDdendtit  A  tnrdkr  uS0it  then  go  over  the  whole  irorld  witb  tbit  ool 
liii  handi,  whick  waaU  be  rMdilj  transmotable  into  ihc  smaller  coiue  of 
dllTereat  conntriM. 

Rev.  J.  A.  CvasolUiOn  mulioned  the  Inconvcnienoe  h«  had  IbiiDd  n 
tnrelUng  in  Um  UnUtd  Btoto,  from  the  difference  of  coinage,  and  eKprsMMJ 
oidnlon  tbtt  mi  Intwnattond  Obinoge  would  do  much  tovarda  drawiog 
nfttioD*  of  tbe  world  IdIo  ■—I— M"  inlorcoorse. 

Hr.  GiLMona  fPnblln):  An  interoatioual  ooin  would  be  a  alep  Ln 
right  diracUoB.  With  itgui  to  the  change  from  Irieb  to  British  carrenc 
tliis  coiutI7,  It  wu  not  gmt  at  tbe  lime,  and  has  now  pnsaml  away  altogel 
and  tboae  who  have  InrMtlgated  (btm:  mattcn  bare  Aiec«vered  modes  of  O' 
coming  tbe  dUBoolUM  of  oana  of  this  kind.  The  decimal  eyslem  la  the  onlj 
which  can  be  loleralad. 

Ur.  Wn.  HobBouufDt  B.A. :  I  coulees  anme  diaappointmcDt  at  aeeing 
the  great  aohems  of  IntonutUonal  <!tuTen(7  has  d^enera ted  into  the  minor  sob 
(^  one  coin,  wUOh  ml^t  be  held  In  the  pocket  of  irarellcre  in  pwi 
through  Tuioni  Stato.  That  ae»ma  to  be  of  minor  importance  indeed.  W 
I  nnderatood  bj  U  InteniaMoml  currency  wsa  a  general  londency  as  ciril 
lion  goes  on  to  ^jvoaoh  nearer  and  Dearer  to  one  another  in  the  curreocde: 
tbe  world,  and  aMniM.  ■•  &r  ai  poseiUe,  a  complete  unity.  I  tbinlc  la 
advanced  state  of  dTlliution  we  might  agree  on  such  a  simple  matter  ai 
size  and  wdght  of  our  coins.  Commtrciol  iott^rcounic  would  be  comparati' 
niitooched  liTtbla  single  coin.  OtcourBo  it  must  Iw  coined  in  limited  quantit 
it  would  not  bedrcnlated  freely  llirough  tbecouniry;  it  would  only  be  used 
tourists,  and  it  would  be  but  a  small  amonnt  of  the  ooReni^  of  ttie  oooB 
We  should  keep  our  exchanges  free,  and  gold  should  flow  fredj  fron 
country  to  another,  and  this  can  only  be  aoUered  by  a  iTstem  of  Intatoatlt 
currency. 

Mr.  Alleh  :  I  appreheud,  no  matter  wbat  coinage  yon  bare,  yon  will  n 
transmit  coin  for  the  purpom  of  aeCtling  the  exohangea,  fi>r  that  will  alwaji 
done  by  paper.  The  transmiadon  of  coin  Involves  lasuranoe.  I  do  Me 
greatest  pouiibie  difficulty  In  altering  the  coina^  of  this  cotmtiy  so  as  to  aafl 
inlernational  coinage,  except  npon  tbe  principle  (bat  Mr.  Hasdngi  has  lalddi 
of  a  single  coin.  Such  an  idea  never  struck  me  before,  and  it  seema  to  ma  I 
there  in  a  good  deal  in  it.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  twopence  in  the  poud  I 
small  thing  to  make  a  fuss  abooE.  especially  when  you  come  to  tbe  sm^ler  di 
mination  of  coin,  bot  when  you  look  what  it  would  be  in  tbe  meraaoUla  tn 
oclions  of  tbe  country,  it  seems  somelbing  enormous.  I  oonld  mention  one  all 
lionse,  which,  in  ihe  year,  if  you  alter  the  coin,  must  loeeelgbt  or  nine  thoH 
pounds. 

might  arrive  at,  and  tbe  datum  once  fixed,  we  should  have,  I  bdlsva, 
lilLle  difficulty  fVom  the  complication  of  the  old  and  new  accounts,  and  even  if 
bad  it  must  ail  vanish  in  a  generation.  Ought  we  not  rather  In  a  scheme  wt 
would  confer  suck  tteneflta  on  mankind  as  the  DDiforodty  of  nUlonal  ocdnai 
to  consider  the  advantage  to  posterity,  than  the  InoonTenlenoe  of  to-day  f  I 
mny  venture  to  offer  a  suggestion  upon  the  admirable  hint  thrown  out 
Ur,  Hastings  u  to  the  deslrableneu  ofcommenclog  with  a  slogle  o<dn  of  a  vi 


i; 
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common  to  all  countries,  and,  perhaps,  extending  in  number  afterwards,  (for  the 
principle  onoe  definitely  recognized,  notbiDg  seems  to  me  easier  than  to  expand 
its  proportions),  I  would  say  let  the  word  appearing  on  the  face  of  such  inter- 
national coin,  stamping  at  ooce  its  universality,  and  its  probable  office,  be  selected 
from  a  dead  language,  and  so  be  equally  suitable  to  all  living  nations,  and  since 
such  a  universal  medium  of  exchange  would  largely  tend  to  promote  peaceful 
relationships  between  divers  nationalities,  let  the  name  of  the  coin  be  the  Greek 
word  Uireru  (peace). 

Mr.  David  Ross  (Dublin) :  Mr.  Alley  has  said  it  would  not  take  more  than 
a  generation  to  settle  the  difficulty  of  the  new  currency.  I  say  it  is  a  question 
of  months;  and  I  appeal  to  your  own  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether 
when  vour  dollar  was  varying  every  month  of  the  war,  the  people  did  not  adapt 
the  prices  of  goods  to  the  inherent  value  of  the  dollar.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  was  not  for  a  time  some  inconvenience,  but  once  the  dollar  changed 
in  value  they  at  onoe  changed  all  their  dealings  with  reference  to  it.  I  cannot 
conceive  the  slightest  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  Blr.  Hastiogs. 
If  the  nations  agree  to  have  any  coin  whatever,  the  five-franc  piece  would  be 
the  most  convenient.  It  makes  no  matter  what  the  unit  of  value  may  be,  it  is 
a  simple  quantity  of  gold ;  it  has  no  relation  to  the  weights  and  measures  of 
France.  You  might  divide  it  in  what  way  you  like,  the  people  will  adapt  their 
dealinsB  to  it  before  a  year.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  change  here 
fh>m  Irish  to  British  currency.  I  may  add  that  when  I  went  to  the  United 
States  I  saw  the  coinage  was  incomparably  better  than  ours,  simply  because  you 
had  the  decimal  element  in  it  which  we  ought  to  have  introduced  here. 

Mr.  EowABD  Oasdihkk  (Downpatrick)  advocated  the  introduction  of  the 
decimal  system  as  calculated  to  effect  a  great  saving  both  in  private  firms  and  in 
Ctovemment  offices,  as  well  as  in  the  trade  between  nations. 

Mr.  RussxLL  (United  States) :  Anything  that  is  easily  understood  removes 
difficulties,  sets  aside  suspicions,  and  brings  about  good  understandings  in  all  the 
transactions  of  life,  will  tend  to  political  peace.  I  therefore  look  upon  a  mutual 
currency,  and  a  mutual  system  of  weights  and  measures  as  a  matter  of  very 
sreat  importance.  I  like  Mr.  Hastings'  idea  extremely.  Take  one  coin  as  an 
fiitemational  coin,  and  let  that  coin  be  defined  at  a  congress  of  the  representatives 
of  the  different  nations ;  the  fineness  of  the  gold,  the  standard  upon  which  it 
should  be  made,  and  all  such  particulars.  Let  the  value  of  the  coin  be  perfectly 
ascertained,  and  let  it  be  adaptable  unto  the  currency  of  the  different  nations  of 
the  earth,  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  make  their  calculations.  If  we  can  do 
this  we  shall  have  made  a  great  step  towards  the  introduction  of  a  uniform 
system. 

The  CHAIB1CA5  (Mr.  D.  D.  Fncu>) :  I  think  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  an 
international  system  of  coinage  is  extremely  desirable.  How  it  shall  be  arrived 
at :  in  what  time,  and  by  what  steps,  are  the  only  questions.  Now  let  mc  allude 
to  what  has  been  done  in  America.  There  is  now  one  paper  money  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  the  man  who  gets  money  in  New  York  and  goes  to  San 
Frandsco,  when  he  arrives  there  finds  it  worth  just  the  same  amount.  We  have 
been  overlooking  some  nations.  I  have  not  heard  a  word  about  Spain ;  she  has 
peopled  a  good  part  of  the  earth,  and  her  system  prevails  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  world.  Russia  is  large  and  England  is  enormous,  when  you  take  her  colo- 
nies, and  you  see  that  the  French  coinage  is  of  no  sort  of  imporiance.  To  use  the 
words  of  Webster  «*  the  dominions  of  the  French  are  a  mere  patch  on  the  earth's 
surface."  Of  course  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  get  the  concurrence  of  France, 
for  it  is  a  great  power,  as  we  all  know,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  form 
an  international  currency  on  the  system  of  France  unless  that  system  be  found 
to  be  a  good  one.  An  international  currency  is  only  one  of  the  international 
things  we  need.  We  want  an  international  currency,  an  international  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  an  international  system  of  sea  signals,  and  an  international 
code.  As  I  came  across  from  America  I  saw  a  Russian  ship  exchange  signals 
with  an  American  ship.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  canryjng  on  these  relations, 
and  thev  will  be  carried  still  further  forward.  In  an  international  code  I  think 
we  could  reconcile  jealousies  and  differences  of  opinion.  I  would  prefer 
giving  up  reckoning    the    longitude    by  Washington,   and  reckon  it    by 
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Ore«a<rfcb,  uuH   be   thuik^l   For    the  txtreclaeu  with  wbloh  Ott 
b»e  made  tbrir  calculaiiont.     I    am   parUkl   lo   (be  dollar  liecaiua   I 
it  U  belter  known   throughout  Ibe  world  tbao  an;  other  cnlo.     But  i 
nalter  of  liltte  oonwquBnce.     Yoo  must  bcjtiD  by  uking  «ametb[iu  or 
But  let  ui  nlm  at  ■  decimal  ejBlctn  aad  uniforiniir  !□  weighta  uiiT  na 
The  BuggeatioD  mnda   liy  Mr.   Hailings  U  a  good  oa«  It   unifern    en 
thmnghout  the  world  is  the  cod  to  be  mined  at,  ho  that  an  Ainerlaui  oobUK 
GaglBQil  may  have  all  Ilia  coin   that  bo  wants  to  upend  in  Eoglud.  UM 
EnglUhmaD  golog  to  America  may  have  the  Baroe.    The  dl<BctilM8  in  tb«i 
or  such  BD  arraDgement  are  greatly  exaggerated.    IF  It  baa  baen  posilble  ( 
BO  many  advantagee  have  beeo  derived  bj  Switierlaad  and  Belgium  and  It 
In  concurring  with  France  Tor  a  nnlform  curnmry — ibat  Ih  i*  to  aay.  a  odIb 
variouB  kinili  or  coins  having  cxaotly  the  Mune  weigbi  and  flnen«M  of  mMal, 
is  possible  for  all  the  naiions  of  the  eartb  to  do  Iho  lanie  thing.     LM  at  b( 
at  ODCe  with  something  wblch  nc  will  coll.  eaj.  a  dncnl.     How  are  yon  to  niM 
it  10  the  pound  1   Tbo  pouoii  U  the  eame  thing  over  lbs  whole  world.     In  all 
North  American  pMsCBeions  at  Ibie  momeat  the  pound  1b  joet  four  dnllan.   Wl 
what  ii  the  difficulty  iu  tbiB  number?    The  ducat,  sapiioeing  It  of  flteftvg 
Bball  be  Just  one-Sftb  part  of  the  new  pound.     And  what  will  be  tbt  0~ 
qnencB  1  — Tbe  old  M^ne  will  go  out  of  um,     Let  any  man  when  he  goea  I 
bank  lo-moTTOW  acn  ir  he  will   Bod  a  piece  of  gold  older  than  180O.     Hai 
findanj— notone.  Tbs"eagle"  we  have  In  America  now  indilTerent  ftotnthei   , 
we  bad  twenty  yean  ago,  and  tbe  old  eagle  goe*  out  of  trade  entirely.    Ton 
not  derange  acconola ;  nobody  loees  in  making  an  hie  aocounia,  and  »11  yoo 
in  to  chanee  the  one  into  the  other.    We  are  all  agreed  lliat  Ihera  alioald 
this  uniroDOCurrency,  that  we  should  begin  with  Iheuseorone  coin,  IbaitbU  I 
Bbonld  be  llxed  on  iho  moitadcntiac  principle— tberoBbould  be  no  mialaba  ah 
that.     When  we  bare  done  this  wo  have  made  a  practical  step  toward*  < 
realEzatioD  of  tbe  end.     1  look  to   it  with  great  inlemt,  and  Inntead  of  nalil 
^loi'king  angrily  at  each  other,  and  ocowliog   acroea   ocean  and  iroailer  « 
cennaoe  pointed,  1  hope  we  it   cumlng  (o  a  lime  when  men  «1iall  look  at* 
other  wilh  difTiTenl  feelingatban  they  have  dooe.  and  learn  ihai  Oovernmenbi 
Bometbing  more  than  mere  macblnea  to  execute  acts  of  aggrcBaion  BgalaM  n 


INTERNATIONAL   ASBITBATION. 
/»  it   desirable  to  ettahlith   a   Genrral   System  of  IntsmatWM 

Arbitration;   and,  if  so,  on    what    J^rindph    should   it 

organized? 

The  Papers  by  Lord  Ilob&rt  and  Mr.  David  Ross  will  be  found  ■ 
pp.  164,  167. 

DISCUSSION. 
(Dublin);  Aj  it  appears  to  me.  almoat  all  menlg 
should  be  adouled  for  preventing  tbe  continna 


Ur.jAHigH.m 
in  their  desire  that 

of  tbe  bloody  arbiiramenta  which  are  bo  cooiinually  ''aking  place  in  tbe  ■ 
It  Bcema,  however,  there  is  a  difflcnlly,  notw 
menl,  and  that  diKculiy  is,  how  to  induce  the  various  powere  of  the  wertd 
adopt  aoy  Byalem  whereiiy  the  arbitration  propoeed  could  bo  eailifaetorily  oir  *" 
inti)  effect.  1  don't  know  any  mcana  more  likel;  to  remove  this  dilSculij  I 
■uch  pafiers  and  discuiuous  aa  have  been  brought  nnder  onr  notice  tbia  ni 
ing.  caiieing  public  opinion  lo  be  turned  to  the  queedon.  I  believe  that 
aiueliuratlon  which  has  taken  place  in  tbe  ayBiem  of  warfare,  either  byoommi 
tiu  or  private  iodividuaU.  has  been  caused  eolelj  by  the  inUuenoe  of  pn 
O^nion :  and  if  wc  could  induce  men  generally  who  profess  to  be  tbe  tH<D4l 
peace,  always  to  put  tbemselvea  on  the  side  of  peaoe,  instead  of  ••  tb^  no* ' 
fnqoeoU;  do,  comuLg  to  tbe  candiuciatL  f.tuX  it«[  u  iMvUable,  and  if  bU  ful 
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would  throw  tb«IrinSii«ice,  be  it  greaX  orBmall,  into  tbe  scale  of  peace,  I  belierc 
great  good  vould  be  don«,  I  hare  rery  great  doubt  if  it  eould  \ie  shown  from 
tbe  history  or  our  race  Ibat  an;  gi>od  has  evec  rcsulfid  to  mankind  from  war 
under  any  cireamstiinoes  whatever. 

Dr.  Pi!iKBTBST(SIaii(!heBleri:  With  regard  to  Lord  Hobart'a  paper,  tbongh  I 
•grco  witb  him  In  IbinUog  that  nobody  will  doubt  the  imporlunce  of  tbe  otyeet 
advocsted  I  do  not  by  kny  meanB  agree  with  bis  proposed  manaer  of  gCLiitig 
at  it.  Lord  Hobart  secmB  to  Ibink  that  the  constitution  oT  an  iDlernationu 
BjBtem  of  arbitration  U  onlj  powlble  on  one  great  condition — the  anrrender  by 
the  States  of  Europe,  for  all  practical  purposes,  of  their  individaal  politick 
«dflenc«.  Now,  1  eiibmit  (hat  that  surrender  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  pro- 
gren  of  humanity,  bo  far  as  it  affecied  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
that  an  intematiooal  system  of  arbitration  would  be  purchased  too  dearly  at  such 
■  cost.  lain  happy  to  believe  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  wcBhould  be  ehut 
np  Co  tliat  one  point.  Inregard  to  Mr.  Koss'h  paper,  while  I  agree  with  many. 
Indeed  with  all  ibe  sentiments  contained  in  it,  1  cannot  conceal  to  follow  him 
In  tbe  principle  of  it  at  pre*eat.  That  priuciple  is  that  the  only  basis  on  which 
this  great  international  eyntem  must  rest  Is  the  al'solute  identiScntion  of  the 
principle  of  iutemational  law  with  the  principle  of  civil  law,  namely,  that  Just  aa, 
ID  a  dispute  between  man  and  mno,  you  have  some  supreme  and  sovereign  law 
kntborized  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  to  which  these  tndividuaU 
appeal,  so  you  cau  have  no  international  system  for  tbe  regulation  of  dispuloi, 
niilesa  jod  have,  in  like  manner,  a  prini:e  sitting  supreme  above  ail  natione, 
Mme  sovereign  authority  to  give  eflect  to  the  decisione.  Now,  that  Is  not  at  eil 
neceesary,  by  tbe  verv  terms  of  the  propoeillon.  becanse  these  terms  are  arbitra- 
tion, and,  in  general,  where  the  word  arbitration  is  employed,  the  element  of 
oompnislon  in  not  present.  In  these  circumstances  we  want  on  the  one  hand  an 
iDteraalioDal  law  and  on  tbe  other  band  on  international  tribunal.  Tbe  Inter- 
national law  is  to  be  what  it  is  now.  really  nothing  else  but  a  system  of  morality, 
bot  instead  of  being  a  syalemof  morality,  obscure  and  unequally  applied,  aa  is  the 
case,  it  shoold  be  made,  by  means  of  labourers  like  our  chairman— whom  1  would 
call  a  great  international  man — clear,  simple,  conformable  to  ibe  highest  insiinct 
of  international  seniimFni.  II  we  bad  such  a  code,  which  Is  not  only  international 
morality,  but  a  morality  eijiiat  to  the  highest  conceptions  of  modem  Christianity, 
we  sboald  have  eometblng  in  otir  bands  with  which  we  could  grapple  with 
■DUcees  tbe  enormous  evils  tbat  arise  from  war  and  international  conflicts.  What 
ia  tb«  reason  that  an  internationul  code  is  possible  t  For  (bis  simple  reason, 
tbat  oonmnnit;  of  judgment,  moulded  by  a  certain  reciprocity  of  Intercourse, 
mrlseafrom  no  temporary  and  accidental  thing,  but  from  a  permanent  identity  at 
inteteit  among  nations.  Tbat  Is  the  great  security.  One  might  put  it  in  this 
way.  Jnst  aa  there  are  in  tbe  physic^  universe  great  general  phenomena  that 
exist  everywhere,  becanse  of  univertal  need,  so  in  the  moral  universe  there  are 
aniversal  laws  and  principles  equally  applicable,  equally  necessary  for  universal 
seeds.  Take  for  example  lalionr.  Labour  Is  of  no  couetry.  It  is  like  light,  and 
heal,  and  chemical  action ;  it  is  (he  property  of  (he  entire  universe.  That  is  one 
Rown  why  we  should  have  an  iutemational  system  of  regulation.  If  labour  ia 
nnirereat,  and  capital  is  universal ;  and  if  these  are  universal  by  industry,  com- 
merce, and  inte1ltf.ence,  they  are  also  nniversal  in  law:  and  every  nation  takes 
tbem  as  they  take  tbe  light  which  visits  their  eyes,  and  keeps  Ibem  in  tight  and 
bappineaa  all  tbe  world  over.  Suppose  you  got  such  a  system  as  would  be 
a  simple  expression  of  the  eternal  needs  and  wants  of  mankind,  it  ia  nothing  but 
noraUty  alter  all,  aod  it  is  not  necessary  it  shoold  be  anything  else.  If  three 
things  1  am  at>oat  to  mention  were  ever  accewible,  I  put  it  to  your  conscience 
and  jadgment  what  would  lie  the  result  on  tbe  differences  which  arise  among 
mankind.  Suppose  there  was  ever  constant,  easy  access  to  a  quarter  where 
lbe>c  three  things  could  be  done  first,  where  dlfputanla  might  buve  au  oppor- 
tnnily  of  freely  and  fully  ojicning  np  their  minds  in  clear  statement  as  (o 
the  nature  and  tbaracler  of  tbe  dispute,  secondly,  wlicre  (here  would  lie 
an  equally  free  ogiportunily  of  disrussioD,  and  examination,  and  contro* 
*->rsy  ;  and  Gnallj',  in  tbe  same  quarter  where  tbere  was  freedom  of  decisioi], 
laere  ■Itoald   be  the  moral   guarantM   of  a  calm  impartial  hMring    aad 
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Just    award.      Tben.  juat   bb    in    cirll    corainnntltea   wilbin 
«□    indepencJent  alaie,   ;ou    teti    ditappcar,   like  a   clond    bd 
world  of  diipules,  so,   in   like    mBUner.  tfiet  tbe  exlentive   qm 
nktlonal  polidd,  If  iho«e  lbi«o  things  were  preient.  dieputct  wouM 
fnr  ever  disappear.    Therefore,  I    nay.  witb  an  ialeraatiuDal  law  wm'-^ 
tribunal  m  1  liave  dmcril>ed,  what  nirtber  need  could  Ibtre  be  Tor  *taH 
vanlioQ  or  for  foroe?    Wltb  the  select  souls  wbo  may  li«  appointed  to 
togetber  lo  considtir  and  deLiale  on  tbe  «TetUiatiDg  inierests  of  nUioD*. 
In  ibc  aolemnit;  of  moral  scntiitient,  wc  ma;  Im  aim  tbal  nliuicvrr  is 
httmau  life  and  oational  wpi  ration,  wbatever  ie  beat  for  tbi'  ijnir'  -i.-  >.r  m. 
would  Qnd  full  BDd  free  cxpreaaion  in  sucb  a  tribunal.    Orr     :  i ' 
wo  ma;  ow«  to  our  dlHlinguiabed  cbairman  oT  lo-daj;  Ibv  •::    • 
a  liiiewDrlment  amoag  oattona.    'Therefore,  1  wcevoTj  iL't 

Mr.  UamiiuQ-C— Tbeu»eruli)«Moribl«  AModation  tuT^-i^  <ri  -^  i^ 
aubjeeli  wbicti  It  diecuisei  a  practical  and  uwfUl  tendeoc;.  Xow.  I)r.  Pi 
liurat  aaji  Ibat  tbv  rery  notion  of  arbitration  oiclildee  atunpuliion.  Whj, 
tralioD  ia  useleaa  unlou  tbe  decieioa  oan  be  enforced.  Wbcn  1*  tbe  opc  oT  . 
tratioD  if  jou  an;  tbat  tbe  i.rbilos  arc  dmpljt  to  anive  at  a  concluaion,  and  _ 
no  power  to  enfbrce  it  1  Arbitration,  lo  tH«ffb£tive,  Invokea  ibe  execntioD  of 
award.  It  aeema  to  mc  Ibat  that  dllUcult;  lie*  at  tbe  root  of  tbe  Mtabliabi 
nfanjihlng  tbal  looka  llltc  a  llxed  tribunal.  Tbe  Independence  of  natitnu 
tblug  wbicb  exists,  ll  would  be  pretuaiplnouii  to  aaj  iba  time  ma/  nol 
wbeu  il  aball  GvaMi  to  exisl,  but  it  !•  bardl^  wllbin  tbe  raugr  of  auob  aaiodi 
M  tbia  to  auy  tlie  time  nhru  Ood  in  Uia  wiadom  aball  matic  all  tbe  nailoni  of 
earth  one.  Wecannot,  b<r  prenaiure  and  Iminalnre attempts  of  onr  airn,«ia 
iiniTennI  peace, rorestal.aail  were, the operationsofOod 8 pnivldenoo.  Wilb 
to  tbe  aitempl  to  la;  duwn  rules  for  tbe  guidance  of  civilized  natioos.UMl  1 
tbeseruleain  tbe  shape,  call  ii  ifjou  wilI,oralaw,  that  is  a  most  UMifUl  nn< 
At  Ibis  moment  there  aru  queationa  on  which  tbe  |ieace  of  tbe  world  mar  bO' 
to  b«  resting,  and  upon  tbe  declaioD  of  pcrbap*  two  or  three  trail,  faUjbw  n 
1  badalmoat  said  partlzons — depeoda  tbe  qaeitioa  whether  those  wondaftil  111 
tioDE  we  hear  of  in  the  shape  of  inatrumFCla  fur  tbe  deslruulion  of  hooiB 
ore  or  are  not  to  be  brought  lo  bear,  or  whether,  instead  of  that,  wc  v«  it 
c«ugregations  of  men,  in  vnrluuB  portions  of  tbe  world,  braugbt  MMttitr  li  I 
spirit  and  for  the  purpose  of  peace.  Now,  my  faith  ia  not  m  mucl  In  OM 
nrrangeuieola  witb  diplnmaliata  who  act  lor  goTernmcnU,  and  who  wortl  hrfl 
owu  enda,  aa  it  ia  in  raiaiog  the  fllaodard  of  mondil;  in  eaob  iodivido^  ' 
shall  look  in  vain  fur  morality  lo  lie  expressed  by  the  voice  of  a  great  hoidI 
InstincliTcly  nuinbera  may  act  Id  tbo  right  direction,  but  InsUDciivelf  i 
numbers  aut  in  Ibo  wrong  direction,  aud  when  qaestiona  which  eogag* 
Interests  and  ioHamc  ibt^  paaaions  are  before  individaal  men.  nggnffMt 
masaea,  they  are  more  apt  U>  act  imder  Ibc  inSaence  d[  iheMpaMlnnsaadl 
pulaes  than  tbe  iudlddual  would  be.  To  extend  by  all  meons  tbe  blesdci|i 
IliierLy  in  eacb  indlTiduut,  tbe  blessings  which  rwult  from  morality  ia  v 
iadlTldual,  so  that  tbe  entire  mnsa  can  be  raised  together,  aeamf  W 
lo  be  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  loolt  rorward  to  Ibat  p«iod  wbtDi 
any  mcaos  witliin  tbe  power  of  man  (o  elTeut,  wars  cao  be  shown  to  be  Inpell 
and,  becoming  imiioliLic,  will  cease  lo  be  waged.  A  step  iu  thte  dlrattlOD,! 
an  im]>ortanl  step,  would  be  if  we  could  frame  some  rules  and  regubttOtt  I 
tbe  guidance  of  civilized  Statea,  to  which  sUtcamen  in  every  ooaBti7,  Ml 
under  tbe  influence  of  public  opinion,  would  feel  Ibemselvea  bound  loeosfH 
before  war  is  entered  on.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Field  baa  inaugurated  ■  M 
mittec  for  the  consideration  of  an  inlcmtUionai  code.  Such  a  code,  if  il' 
prepared  in  the  manner  In  which  tbe  atiempt  haa  l>een  commenced,  and  U  lla 
be  ultimately  adopted,  will  furnish  tbe  best  meana  whicb  arc  at  prasmt  wUi 
oar  power,  io  coutroi  tbe  eiiatencc  of  wars  in  Cbrislian  communitiea.  I  om 
read  tba  Oral  part  of  the  question  before  us  without  answering  Yes  i  bill  lib i 
to  trie  Bccoud  part  that  tbe  practical  diUcully  arises.  If  you  wl  apaowlt 
which  you  cannot  compel  appearance.  If  yuu  cannot  get  ous  of  tbe  [luiiealllll 
dispute  tu  oome  forwanl,  then  tbe  arbitration  must !«  fxparli,  Tbe  award 'M 
firen,  il  uMleaiil  jou  cauttot  enforce  it.    Tbe  having  that  decision lufbmdlin 
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proMnt  bejoml  Uie  power  ur  any  i«ig);ogt[onH  wo  end  inuke  Ui 

.  JoHS  SooTT  (Beiruttl ;  -llicrc  should  undoiitilciil;  be  nn  ItilcraBtional 
of  ArbitntloD.  Wc  all  know  tliul  King  Leopold  occupied  nucb  &  poiltlon 
■'—  --  Kurupc.  lie  v»&  the  ai'lnter  to  whom  maaj'  queElioim  wcro  HUb- 
I  niu  him  we  had  to  iliank  that  aome  wars  did  Dot  lake  plncc.  IT 
MUTt  to  oooupy  Che  Mtoe  posit1o>n  a^  Leopold  did  iu  Europe,  and  to 
ient  there  [g  no  Bacocasori  liefore  wliicb  sucli  quislions  might  be  laid 
imcnt,  it  would  1m)  tba  iDBaiiB  of  duiui;  a  great  uinuuut  of  ^od.  In  [«^rd 
tuia  clainu,  I  can  >ce  that  if  the;  were  rafurred  to  a  court  of  that 
it  wonld  be  a  grcnt  bcneSt.  Thi^re  U  no  pablientlua  I  know  or  that 
regard  to  btcrnalional  kw,  tnc  iXHitioa  vbicli  (he  ehtlule  liook  doM 
to  I^nglisli  Municipal  law.  Now,  I  Bhould  Uke  to  see  a  book  of 
From  that  could  be  drawn  up  aa  iaCerDBtional  uode.  hut  I  think  no 
Ihcorelicol  or  speculative  code  will  caiTj  weight  among  the  nations  of  the 


Dr.  Rom    (Beiroul)  :  la  this    diKCusaion  1    hare  beard   nolhiag  about  tlia 
InOiunuw  1^  woman  in  preventing  war,    Mr-  Buskin  once  naid  that  it  was  the 
Iwli  oT  woincn  in  our  groat  countrioa  Ibat  war  ever  broke  out,  not  Ibot  they 
t  that    the;  did  not  prevent  it.      I   Ihiuk  tlic  womeu  of  England, 
I.  f  lunce.   oQil  PniHBia  could  prevent  war  if  they  tried  to  do  so,  and  I 
ft  Ibnl  tliii  plement  should  have  some  plaoe  in  your  consideration. 
)Ir.D.tT)p  Boss:  Iinpiieare  to  me  that  there  is  no  seriooB  difference  between 
""''  Tbpro  lias  been  a  general  observation  made  in  regard  lo  this 

>de  not  having  authority,  that  this  Bpovulative  code  wilt  not 
n  wf^t  with  naUoos.  Now,  whether  It  is  a  code  or  a  court,  it  must  be 
~'  d  by  (be  nationn.  It  is  imtHMsible  s  mere  oodo  can  be  onrorced  by 
.  ndeot  nalloiu.  It  is  inipoulblc  that  a  code  can  have  any  auihorlljr  what- 
iMrneept  «o  IWr  as  It  is  by  public  euactmeut  accepti.'d  ns  a  code  of  arbitration. 
BUtbeqaMtlon  oomes  to  tie;  ought  there  not  to  tic  n  court  whose  decisions  will 
or  later  1«  respected  ?  It  appears  lo  me  thai  there  la  no  mote  inherent 
q  Ia  naliont  agreeing  la  apply  force  for  wi-ong  lo  nations  than  there  was 
"ri^nai  eonoeplion  of  society  m  applying  force  to  put  down  the  unlawful 
I  siliun.  What  wore  the  merits  of  tho  Crimean  war  ?  If  that  war  waa 
le  It  WM  simpl/  on  the  principle  that  Euslnnd  and  Fntnue  Enterfbred  to 
U  a  wnntgrnl  act.  The  ground  of  interfetemM  was  that  one  iwwerfol 
raiil/;,aiH!roGinbor  of  thr  community  of  nations,  attempted  in  an  improper  way, 
'  I  <t?«troy  the  indepeiidenceofnnotbcr  of  the  famllfol  nations.  In  my 
li'.-  only  chance  of  prereuling  wars  is  by  oon.tllliitlng  a  court  of 
. :  i«.  tn  which  all  nnlions  shnll  give  their  voluntary  adherence  in 
I'  They  cannot  be  competlvil  to  do  so.  They  areiadGpendeDt,bn( 
I'  -  liiedecruesorthaloDurt  will,  !t  is  to  be  hoped,  lie  enforced  by  the 
.'  Ii  ,if  the  couiniuniticE,  That  la  what  we  may  hope  for,  IhouRh  I  am  nat 
I  thiuk  It  would  never  be  fbund  tliat  any  country  that  ngreed  to 
ii.-inailuiuil  tribunal  would  draw  bock  from  the  decision,  l^ngland 
.  ..in  riTfienoclnnm  Alahuma  cUims,  nor  wouW  the  United  States 
.''!i  T:":it,  The  honour  of  a  nation  wonld  be  unalTected 
'  .  '  'i.Jion.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  stste- 
,  J  I'ly  worthless.  It  has  been  said  we  cannot 
.  >i('L'.  that  it  will  all  come  In  9nd's  good  time. 
"I  'I  :'' I',  line  the  same  argument  would  apply  to  Ibe 
'if  liriiM;'.' iviu'.  Wt  niu«  work  togelbct- witli  liod  in  matterB  of  that 
IU 

Ut  (Manchester):  I  liavo  taken  a  great  personal  interest  in  this  quM- 
MlroUon  iu  place  of  war  f»r  the  lost  twenty  ye.irs.  It  seems  to  ma 
to  ask  this  abstract  question :  not,  ii;  i  I  pi-aclicahfe  to  establish  a  system 
tl  uUlraUou,  but  is  it  rtgfat  1  I  think  we  should  make  some  statement 
dte  it  U  or  is  not  right  that  Ihoasands  of  men  should  be  annually  put 
la  wan  in  which  lliey  can  in  many  instanccH  take  not  the  silghtest  per- 
'~  1,  but  esused  by  the  mere  caprice  of  governments.  It  Is  against  all 
notions  ofrcligiun  nnd  virtue  that  a  Uiing  which  is  right  cannot 
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be  carried  out.  It  may  not  lie  in  tlii8  goncration,  it  ma^  not  be  even  in  the  next 
generution.  but  ii'wu  in  tuir  day  nml  fronoration.  aFPCrt  for  oarHelvea  that  »uch 
and  HHcli  thinKrt  are  riRlit,  IVom  the  ox|icnenoo  we  have  of  human  life  and  oollcc- 
livc  wisilom,  wc  crrtainly  ocbicvo  a  pval  roi^ult  for  the  time  beinj;.  I  should 
like  it  to  1)C  a8f>ortc<l  by  IhiK  meeting,  as  a  fri(Mid  of  pence,  irreivpcclive  of  the 
pnioticul  (iuostion.  tliut  arbitration  ih  ornincnllv  desirable  an  the  only  right  suli- 
ptitute  for  tlioHC  innano  o<intO!itH  wliirh  conlinnnily  dovaM(at«»  various  jMirtions  of 
Kuruijc  and  uthur  paitH  of  tlic  wurld.  1  fully  ugreu  with  Mr.  Kom.  1  think  biH 
remarks  contain  the  wiiulo  gi^t  of  til c  matter,  lie  says  that  tlie  question  once 
8gr<^l  ui)on,  the  honour  of  nations  would  prevent  their  ilrawing  liack. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  ]).  1).  Ficlil)  :    In  summing  u])  this  discussion,  it  ia 
necessary  to  kcop  distinct  two  things  which  have  been  in  a  nieanurc  blended--^ 
one  is  arbitration,  and  the  other  is  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal.     The  <)npstioi\ 
H])]H'arH  to  lio  addressed  to  ni  bit  ration  alcno.    Whether  ii  was  intended  tliat  ^ 
wider  scoih;  should  \»  given  to  it.  1  do  nut  know;  but  sup]iosing  it  was  intendisj 
to  contloe  the  dii^russion  uierely  to  arbitration  the  (lUCHtion  is  dimply  thia^Is  h 
desirable  that  nations,  before  going  to  war,  or  adopting  other  means  of  scttliiij^ 
disputes,  should  ivt'cr  the  niattor  to  a  third  party  to  arbitrate.'    Well,  if  .rou 
cannot  do  that,  I  dim't  see  that  any  roasi.nable  man  can  have  any  duubt  thatu 
in  res]>ect  to  two  individuals,  oim*  or  mIioui  fi'els  aggrinve«l  by  the  other,  it  in 
thought  dishonourable  for  him  to  report  to  force  to  ricrht  himself  liefore  appcaliof^ 
to  friends  or  to  the  law, so  also  that  it  should  l>c  thou;rht  dishonourable  (or  a  Ditwn 
to  resort  to  forco  without  at.  h'»^t  otVeriiig  to  icfVr  the  dispute  to  a  third  pirty. 
To  me  thei'e  W  something  ^hocking  in  the  idea  of  one  nation  at  oufO  attacking 
anoliier  without  nny  ]irovious  di^eushion,  and  I  think  the  public  opinion  of  tbe 
world  would  Kcancly  Hiiiiction  sue h  a  thing.     We  know  very  well  that  tiic  lust 
wnr  in  (iernumy  was  preeednl  by  a  dirtdission,  in  which  charges  were  made  ami 
attempted  to  In*  k  luted.      1  will  not  Siiy  how  fairly  thai  controversy  wi^touo- 
ducted.     I  tliiuk  we  may  hav  that  it  ia  aure<'d  on  all  hands  that  it  is  doinble 
there  hIiouM  bo  a  M'Kt«*m  ornrb'tration,  and  if  a  systom  of  arbitration,  n  Kcnml 
one,   by  whirh,   1  ^uppose,  i-*  meant  that  it  shuuld  U>  agr<*cd  among civilin<d 
naiioUM  that  war  nhould  not  take  idaiK!  I >et ween  them  until  they  had  ofl(rr<l  to 
hubuiit  the  nmller  in  disagreement  to  an  iniparlial  arliiter.    Then  it  is  said,  how- 
ever, liow  is  an  im]mrtial  ari  iter  to  be  found  Y     I  will  say  tliat  it  peein«to 
uie   wo  are   n<n   conliiied   in   tlial    lo   princes  or  governments.     In  tliis  very 
maltcr  of  thi>   A1a)iania  it    lias   been  hugge.-ted   that,  if  arbitnition  U  sffTved 
u|  on.  tlie  (|uesliiiu  hlioubl   bo  rclerred  to  the  arbilrat'on  of  the  mo.«l  cniin*.nt 
Juri-is   in  i!ie  (ii'rnian  univer^liie.'',  a.^  prr^uun  haviitg  the  requisite  knowicd^rc, 
::h  ha\iiig  by  iliejr  po'^ilion  n<  eau.-e  tnr  partiality,  and  as  having  clmroctcnio 
n  Min  ai;u  wliidi   will  be  guarantee  for  tlie  etloris  tlu-y  will  make  to  }»ivoajurt 
deei^ion.     It  lia*4  also  been  sugrxr^lrd  that,  in  the  <li>)aite  ItL'tween  Kiigland  And 
America  relative  to  the  Alabama,  the  (government  of  Switzerland  sliocid  be 
urifiter.     I  tun  confident   impariial  ]>frsnnH  can  Im>  found  Fomcwliere  in  the  wurld 
to  lifclde  disprtcK  between  two  nation,-.    Therefore  I  fVar  no  gn-at  difficulty  la 
thainspul.     Then,  hi>\v  i>  tliere  to  le  any  eeit'.iinty  that  the  dicisiun  will  be 
eonlnrnied  to,  because  in  t!ii.-  lir.-l  d'el-iiiU   I  e\(rliido  the  idea  of  force.    I Ibink 
ue  nr«>  to  rely  njion  the  sentiiUfiii  of  boiinnr  and  the  public  dpiniuii  oi'tbc  worli 
I  dii  mt  brlieve.  iiii  werengn-ed  by  Kiii'land.  l' ranee,  the  I 'ni  ted  Stales,  l*nwli» 
AusMia,  and  Ku.-.-ia,  that  in  riiy  ca<eo!' dillennce  lielween  any  twoorthcfiortiOi 
iAw.  should  no!  ^o  to  war  with  tli(>  oilier  wiihoui  tirbt  referring  to  arbitration, the 
nation  against  whom   the  decision   was  mad<!  would  venture,  in  the  fioe  of 
Christendom,   and   in   the  face  of  its  own   juevious  pledge,  to  disrcf^rd  tbe 
ileci-iitiii.     Tliat  is  <ibviou-ly  the  r»nly  ni«'ans  you  have  of  en.-*uring  the  dedriw* 
of  the  arbiter.    Ami  now,  as  to  tin-  t-e<ond  a.«].ert  of  the  question — that  of » 
tril>unal,  with  j  ower  lo  deride  and  wiih   jniwer  to  enforc«'.     I n  reganl  to  tbit* 
perhaps,  as  an   Anierie. in.  my  notion  may  iiot  be  nlloget her  consilient  vilh  tbe 
ojiiiiionn   (if  Knrfij  can<.     It   is   well  knuwn  that   we   tlalfer  ourselves  thai  wc 
liav(^  hit  upon  a  sy>teni  which  is  c.ipalde  of  indefinite  expansion.    We  think 
that  by  a  fcileraliv(j    .-y-teni,  under   a    written    constitution,    by    which  the 
fedcrjil   auth()rlty    is   loiilinnl    to   certain    sulijectH,  we  can  ensure,  outsiAe  ol 
till  Ko  Hubjecis,  t|i»  entire  imlepciulencc  of  tbo  various  slates  and  enforce  peace.  Wc 
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tbiok  that  this  ijBteni,  which  we  hare  adopted  ever  the  thirty-six  Ktates  now  in 
the  anion,  is  capable  of  expansion  over  the  whole  American  continent.  If  this 
be  ra,  of  conrae  it  contemplates  the  extension  over  a  people  who  are  not  entirely 
bomogeneons,  and  that  implies  certainly  that  it  is  possible  to  nnite  states  in  other 
r^pects  entirely  independent,  bv  a  general  l)ond  conflned  to  a  very  few 
rahje(ts  of  general  interest,  and  having  a  general  tribunal  with  power  to  deoide 
between  them,  and  to  enforce  the  decision.  However,  I  give  no  opinion  as  to 
theipiiliGability  of  such  a  system  to  Europe,  but  I  think  philanthrophists  will  look 
Torward  to  the  day  when  something  of  the  sort  may  be  attempted.  I  think  it  is 
quite  clear  that  where  the  people  are  homogeneous  and  speak  the  same  language. 
It  will  come.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  it  will  come  to  Germany,  to  the  Slavic 
utioDf,  and  to  the  Italian  people.  Whether  it  will  ever  come  to  the  different 
BtiioaAlities,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say ;  but  certainly  you  can  never  have  a 
coort,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  with  ]K>wer  to  summon,  to  give  judg- 
■eot,  and  execute  it,  until  you  come  to  some  sort  of  political  union.  Now, 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  question  for  our  consideration  to-day  aims  so 
ht  u  %  political  union  in  the  sense  in  which  I  speak  of  it,  though  Lord 
Hobart  and  Mr.  Ross  think  such  a  thing  is  possible.  I  hope  it  is:  but  of 
this  I  feel  assured,  the  time  will  come  before  long,  when  it  will  bo  held  sacrilegious 
for  one  nation  to  rush  into  anus  against  another  until  it  has  had  first  a  discussion 
ud  then  offered  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  arbiter ;  and  I  think 
it  will  follow,  when  an  impartial  arbiter  has  decided,  that  it  will  be  thought 
eqatlly  sacrilegions  not  to  conform  to  the  decision.  When  that  is  done,  it  will  be 
far  Ute  people  of  Europe  to  consider  whether  they  will  aim  at  terms  of  political 
vnioD,  which  will  exclude  recourse  to  force  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 


MUNICIPAL  LAW. 


ASSIMILATION   OF   EXGLISn   AND   IRISH   PROCEDURE. 

0»  Khnt  points  should  the  Latvs  and  Pjvcedure  of  England   and 

Ireland  he  assimilated?** 

Ix  addition  to  tho  papers  rend  by  IMr,  Hugh  Hjndman  and  Mi*. 
Mozley,  printed  at  pp.  1 75,  1 82, 

Mr.  Henry  Miller,    manager   of    the  Glasgow  and  West   of 
Scotland    Guardian    Society,    read    a    paper    on    this    Kubject,    in 
which  he  treated    the    matter  at   Bomc  length.     He   thought   that 
the  question  suggests  the  more  comprehensive  and  more  necessary 
inqoiry  how  far  the   laws  of  the  United  Kingdom   coukl  be  made 
more  uniform    than   they  arc    at   present.       A  Scotch   warrant  of 
arrest  for  debt,  as  tlie  law  stands,  is  of  no  use  in  England  or  Ireland, 
indjinthc  same  way,  warrants  from  these  countries  are  of  no  avail  iu 
Scotland.     Mr.  Miller  gave  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  Man- 
chester publican,  who  owed  a  brewer  there  the  sum  of  £300  sterling, 
snd  Against  whom  a  warrant  was  i.^sued  from  an  English  judge  in 
bankruptcy,  as  an  absconding  debtor.     The  publican  succeeded  in 
getting  to  Glasgow,  whither   he  was  followed  by  his  creditor.     The 
litter  npplic 1 1  to  a  solicitor  in  that  cily,  who  told  him  that  the  war- 
nnt  WHS  just  so  much  waste  p^tper,  as  it  could  not  be  backed  by  a 
jodfrein  tho  present  state  of  tho  law.     Ho  had  tho  mortification  to 
tte  his  debtor  pass  his  hotel  frequently,  without  the  power  to  touch 
Umin  virtue  of  hb  English  waiTimt.     By  the  law  of  Scotland,  how- 
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ever,  any  creditor,  foreign  or  otbcrwiee,  whose  debtor  is  residing  in 
that  country,  from  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  he  intends  to  fly, 
may  apply  to  a  judge,  by  |)ctition,  stating,  first  that  the  debtor  is 
within  his  jurisdiction,  second  that  he  owes  him  a  debt,  and  third 
that  ho  is  what  is  termed  mcditatione  fngcn.     Upon  the  presentation 
of  the  petition,  with  the  oath  of  the  creditor  to  the  facts  averred,  the 
judge,  if  satisfied,  at  once  issues  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
debtor.     On  liis  being  brought  before  the  judge,  if  he  admits  the 
debt,  and  also  his  intention  to  leave  the  country,  or  if  these  facts  are 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge,  a  judgmeut  is  pronounced 
proving  the  debtor  bound  forthwith  to  find  caution  dejudicio  sisti^  to 
answer  to  any  action  for  the  debt  brought  in  the  Scottish  courts 
within  six  mouths,  failing  which,  he  is  committed  to  prison  until  he 
does  so,  or  until  the  action  is  brought  and  decided,  and  the  creditor 
put  in  a  position  by  final  juiigment  to  apprehend  him  for  payment  of 
the  debt.     This  procedure  was  followed  in  the  case  in  question,  an^ 
the  rather  curious  result  was  that  a  warrant  was  issued  against  the 
English  debtor  of  an  English  creditor  authorizing  him  to  be  iin. 
prisoned  in  a  Scottish  gaol  until  he  found  security  to  any  action  to 
be  brought  ogainst  him  within  six  months  in  a  Scotti&h  court  for  a 
debt  which  he  did  not  deny,  and  for  which  there  was  ah'cady  the 
judgment  cf  an  English  court,  and  a  warrant  besides  for  his  apjire- 
licnsion  from  an   English  judge.      How   much  more   sensible  and 
simple,  Mr.  !Miller  added,  would  it  have  been  for  the  Scottish  judge  (o 
have  backed  the  Engliith  warrant,  by  which  the  debtor  would  hire 
been  conveyed  before  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country. 

Another  instance  was  given  of  a  Scotch  criminal  warrant  which 
was  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  be  put  in  force  in  Ireland. 
This  was  in  relation  to  the  case  of  a  person  belonging  to  Londonderry, 
who  had  obtained  goods  in  Glasgow  by  forgery  and  fraud,  and  who 
was  tried  at  the  Glasgow  Assizes  and  convicted  thereof.  A  warrant 
had  been  issued  for  tlie  recovery  of  the  goods,  with  which  an  officer 
was  sent  from  Glasgow  to  Londonderry.  The  warrant  was  there 
hacked  by  the  mayor,  but  on  the  oflircr  attempting  to  put  itinex^ 
culion  he  was  as.<aulte.l  ai.d  deforced  by  the  relatives  of  the  con- 
victed parly.  The  Irish  police  would  not  interfere  to  protect  him, 
and  he  was  consequently  obliged  to  return  to  Scotland  withoot  the 
goods.  On  a  representation  of  the  facts  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the 
answer  received  was  that  such  warrant  could  rot  legally  be  backed 
in  Irehmd,  so  as  to  authorize  the  recovery  and  taking  back  of  the 
goods,  but  merely  to  the  eflPect  of  eecuring  the  person.  I 

The  anomalous  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  warrants  in  matters  | 
of  debt  has  twice  been  attempted  to  be  removed  by  the  introdactkm 
into  the  House  of  Commons  of  '^  The  Judgments  Execution  Bill**  by 
^Ir.  Craufurd,  member  for  the  Ayr  Ilurghs,  but  it  has  been  twice 
(U'feated,  principallv,  it  is  believed,  through  the  opposition  of  thclrish 
nieni1»ers.  It  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  state  of  matters  that  in 
a  Uhited  Kinjjdom  a  debtor  may  be  able,  by  crossing  the  border  or 
the  Iriffh  Clmnn<'l,  to  place  himself  beyond  the  power  of  the  creditor 
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o  baa  obtainod  a  wan'Oiit  fnr  liis  approbenslon,  anil  that  tliis  net 
kicb  mny  be  ticcomplishvi]  in  h  fen*  honrs,  aho'ilil  tfTcctually  iitulo 
f  he  the  labours  of  m  many  yean  of  litigation,  wbich  would 
re  lo  be  reuewed  nh  ijiitio  in  tUe  couiitry  to  wbich  ho  hua  (Il-<1. 
'3  very  littlp  for  the  pro-^rcss  lowards  homogeoeily  of  llie  three 
s  of  the  kingdom  that  lliey  should  still  stand  in  many  respeuls 
'  J  cacb  other  in  ihc  relation  of  foreign  nations. 


r.  GcOKsa  D.  Pottsbli.  (Dublin) :  Thoro  ii  oao  important  lUffereDee  between 
llOciltnQr  Couit«  of  Engluid  uiil  Ireland,  and  that  ia  aa  lo  the  jndgo  who  pre- 
Hm  in  Ibem.  In  England  tlio  Judga  of  the  Conn ty  Court  is  precluded  from 
pniiHting.  uid  I  should  be  vor;  gUd  to  eoe  the  rola  which  provHils  in  Euglimd 
ntuidsd  Va  IrsUnd.  I  should  wish  that  a  anperior  chuB  of  jitdgea  shoold  be  pro~ 
•idtd  hi  Ihia  country,  with  hirgir  districts,  higher  salaries,  and  mora  frequent 
uadnu.  Indeed,  I  would  totally  dieeent  from  giving  any  further  JuriHdiotion  to 
tin  Ciril  Bill  Courts  of  IreUnd,  unless  their  sittings  were  made  mora  frequout> 
btnuH  I  think  that  the  present  Bystem  amounts,  in  many  coses,  to  on  obsoluto 
doill  el  jostic^e. 

Ur.  Pankbowt  :  The  spoeiol  qucstioo  for  disoussion  oaks,  '-Ou  whatpoinle 

liiDslj   the  Laws  and   Procedure    of   England  and  Irohiud   bo  luaimilated?  " 

^  « .  .  .    pjipgrs  which  we  have  had  befors  ils  hate  been  fur  the  moat  part  cou' 

:iii   mattois  of  procedure.     What  I  wish  to  do  ia  to  alnle  one  or  two 

piiuciple  connected  with  theae  qaostiona,  which  it  sceras  lo  mo  Hint 

..  ::<  koep  steadily  in  view.    And  I   would  lay  down  as  a  fondamontid 

.-:i:^^,  that  it  is  a  maxim  of  all  good  goTemment  that  every  mombor  of 

(osUDimity  ahould  stand   oqoal   before    the   law.      And   that   propositioit 

~   U  Uun  at  [east,  that  all  (he  members  el  the  commonitj  ihoulj  liaro  Iho 

M,  ftod,  as  far  as  possible,  a  nnifonu  adminiBtralion  of  the  kw.      But  I 

I  distinctly  to  be  underatood,  that  uniforiuity  of   administration  does 

D  centralisation.    It  aeems  to  ma  that  if  uniformity  of  nilminiKlration 

__  n  Matraliaation,  the  whole  constitutional  Toluo  of  Hut  doctrine  would  bo 

\j  Umited  and  hampered.     If  wa  wore  to  take  an  illustration  of  that  great 

'  >,  Uiat  which  ia  of  the  most  pi'esaing  importance  would  bo  the  law  rolallug 

The  prindples,  tho  definitions,  aod  (ho  proccduro  of  the  criminal 

d  be  the  Bams,  and  uniform  for  the  entire  Seld  of  the  gorerimiaDt  by 

It  Is  administered.    Aud  I  Ihlnk  it  ia  of  great  importance  to  romembor 

hfutiealarly  in  respect  uf  the  criminal  low,  a  difference  of  procedure  very 

~     "  a  difference  in  the  untui*e  of  the  incidcni«,  and  in  (he  stringency 

s  law  ilaelf.     Kathing  con  bo  more  illustratis'o  of  that  than  the 

..  o  at  a  public  prosecutor.    Ilow  entirely  different  is  the  iucidence  of  the 

n  pnjiurtion  as  you  liais  it  BdluiliiElC'tod  and  applied,  on  the  one  hand 

mbnufonal  autharilies,  and  on  the  other  by  private  perions.     WoU,  Ifaero 

^stiwr  branch  of  the  law  wliich  is  susceiitibie  of  a  like  substantial  aasimila- 

■  dunnghout  tho  entire  empire,  and  that  is  the  whole  syelam  of  laws  which 

tho  relatione  of  debtor  and  creditor.      The  papers  which  haie  been  road 

ol  practical  instnncaa  of  the  namcrous  grievnocoa  arising  from  differences 

it  branch  of  law.     Take  one  single  branch,  the  htw  of  bankruptcy.    Can 

IP  oho  tios  soon  the  operation  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  doubt  that  if  wa 

inced  into  England  and  Ireland  tlie  principles  of  the  Scotch  law  ol 

y  «B  should  be  in  complete  possession  of  whatever  we  want,  both  as 

,i*aiul  prueedure  in  order  to  effect  a  complele  aaaimilation.     The  two 

i«  at  giring  the  creditor  tlio  entire  control  of  the  ostale,  and  of  relegating 

'   'no!  tribunals  matters  which  call  (or  punishment,  would,  if  adoptod, 

{  towards  the  assimilation  of  that  branch  of  the  law.   It  most  lurtbor 
that  you  cannot  legislate  with  effect  in  canllict  with  and  in  op^HHi- 
''1  ideas  and  sentiments,     nlustralkms  of  this  point  may  bo 
r*  U«>  of  our  empire,  nud  in  tho  land  laws  of  our  c 
~        '»  paper,  I  hcnrlily  concur  wilh  lbs  viewa  w 
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has  oxprosBod.    Nothing  is  moro  plain  than  that  tho  reasons  which  made  ccn* 
tralisation  onco  ncccsHury  have  now  diHapjioarcd.     Tliis  binglo  instance  is  enough 
to  prove  that  a  central  judicial  system  was  necessary  in  order  to  create  a  judicial 
syKtem ;  but  tlint  when  it  is  created,  and  when  yon  have  the  means  of  readily 
and  rajiidly  ditTuaing  tho  Hamo  sentiuicuts  and  tho  Kamo  knowlodgo  about  the 
nature  ami  incidence  of  tho  law,  then  tho  reason  for  centralisation  disappears. 
Ceutruliaution  has  then  dune  its  work ;  and  localibation  must  c«.>mc  in  to  give 
completion  to  tho  work.      Tliat  judges,  who  undertako  to  Ih)  the  dividers  out  of 
right  iHJtwecn   litigant   parties,  should  from   that   time  cease  to  bo  under  tho 
warping  influence  of  practice,  u  a  rule  which  is  founded  on  cr-nsido rations  I'f 
common  sense.     There  is  no  doubt  thai  a  man  onco  a  judge  should  coai<e  to  IfO  a 
man  practising  at  the  bar.     It  is  imxKissiblo  to  define  them  ;  but  wc  know  that 
reasons  exist  which  make  practice  at  tho  bar  detrimental  to  tho  calmness  of  the 
judicial  position.     With  reference  to  tho  matter  of  pleading,  I  confess  that  I  fice 
indications  in  neverui  of  the  papers  of  an  advance  in  a  direction  of  which  I  would 
not  heartily  approve.     Ah  tho  difTorcnco  of  jurisdiction  in  law  and  diuity  aroso 
from  an  ovcr-btringont  attachment  to  technicality  and  form  «>f  procedure,  so  it  i« 
only  through  tho  lessening  of  that  rigidity,  and  through  a  free  system  of  direct 
appeal  to  tho  mind  of  the  court,  that  it  is  ]v)<i<iiblo,  on  tho  one  hand,  to  fuse  lav 
and  etiuity,  and  on   the  other,  to  mako  that  fusiun  of  gi'cat  national  benefit 
Therefore,  if  you  will  Ktok  to  the  character  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Engliih 
County  Court  svntem,  wliioli  is  now  drawing  to  itself  such  an  enormous  aiooont 
of  substantial  and  valuable  practire,  involving  great  interests  and  great  rightii, 
you  will  Ihid  that  there  you  do  ab.<(ihite1y  nothing,  in  jwint  of  fact,  when  job 
come  before  that  jurisdiction,  but  put,  in  non-teclinical  and  simple  terms,  what  is 
the  nature  of  tlio  right  you  want  declared,  und   the  course  you  want  adapted. 
In  tho  course  of  tho  trial,  under  the  contrul  of  an  ex])uriencod  judge,  tho  i^sw 
which  is  raised  in  hiniiile  terms  by  the  cnmjihiint  becomes  clear  by  the  progmt 
of  tho  evidence;  and  T  think,  if  you  will  liH>k  to  this  single  consideration,  tb« 
inflnitesimal  amount  of  dissati»(faction  as  attested  by  a]i])ea1s,  you  will  Kee  thit, 
OS  regards  tho  matter  of  ]>londings,  the  Kimple  recordings  on  tho  face  of  lbs 
complaint  of  the  Hubhtancc  of  tho  litigation,  withuut  detailed  strict  foniiAlity,  hu 
been  of  signal  service  with  reference  to  tlio  litigation  in  the^o  County  Cynrti. 
Aiid  when  we  remember  tho  limitation  of  tho  general  issue,  which  h:w  proved 
of  enormous  l>enetit  to  Knglish  litigation  in  lesKicning  expense  and  taking  twiy 
surprise  from  defenders,  and  informing  litigants  t»f  the  character  of  tho  procew, 
and  of  the  jH'int  in  issue,  you  poo  evidfuco  )w^inting  in  the  wmio  diroolion.    And 
why  parties  shoubi  not   l)e  able  to  stato  in  simple  terms  tho  point  thcj  pro- 
l)ose  to  litigate,  allowing  the  question  to  clear  itself  as  evidence  is  prcMnted, 
and  discussion  goes  on,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see.     This  is  the  great  test.    In  tha 
County  Court  you  have  cxju-cssed  the  minds  of  the  litigants  themselves,  h^eanw 
they  go  and  prei)are  the  tilings  themselves  vciy  freijuently;  but  in  the  auperior 
courts  you  have  expressed  tlie  views  of  tho  professinn — tho  ivgulatinns  of  tbe 
profession,  and  their  conception  of  tho  litigation.     Therefore,  I  would  Kiy  that, 
pi*etty  generally,  as  in  the  litigation  of  the  sujierior  court  •»  you  have  the  view  of 
tho  profession  about  pleading  and  ]>roceduiv,  so,  on  tho  other  hand,  in  the  litiga- 
tion of  tho  County  Courts,  you  have  tlic  exi>res»ion  of  the  0}>inion  and  judgment 
of  the  general  public.     And  I  say  that,  observing  how  seldom  any  real  diasati*- 
faction  is  expressed  with  the  judgments  of  the  County  Courts,  and  knowing  hw 
entirely  de]icndent  their  system  of  proredure  is  on  having  no  system  of  plcadin|f, 
but  going  direct  to  the  mind  of  the  court,  I  am  satislied  that  it  would  not  be  well 
to  intnjduce  into  them  any  technieal  svstcni  vi  ])Ieading— least  of  all  would  I  iM 
any  approach   tn  the  notion  of  intro«.iuciiiij  the  common  law  system  of  pleading 
into  County  Courts. 


technical  foj^ms  in  local  judicatures  y(»u  Honi'-timcs  mistake  iron  rules  for  golden 

lof 
wID 

HalinJy  tno  puoiic,  anrt  wnicn  wiu  best  promote  justice  ;  and  it  is  at  tho  saiuc  tinw 

tho  principle  to  wMch  tho  ttcicncQ  ol  \\3Li\^\»ry3Aft\i'i^  Y^vol** 


precepts.  Tho  principle  of  getting  iiit«i  tlie  natural  justice,  into  tho  reeritaoi 
every  claim,  by  over-riding  objections  in  iK>int  of  fmui,  is  tho  yirinciple  wliiohwil 
HixX'xniy  tho  public,  and  which  will  best  promote  justice  ;  and  it  is  at  tho  saiuc  tine 
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Mr.  Falkineb,  Q.C.  (from  the  chair) :    Perhaps  Mr.  Modey  id  not  absolutely 
rtwaro  how  much   concurrence  there  is  in  his  views.      Abnost  erery  one  of 
the  recommendations  of  his  paper  has  been  embodied   in  the  Report  of    the 
Royal  International  Commission,  whieh  eloeed  its  labours  some  two  or  three  years 
since.   That  commission  came  to  an  unanimous  opinion  in  favour  ol  the  assimilations 
in  question,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  and  a  Bill  embodying  the  reoommenda- 
tions  of  that  report  was  introduood  by  Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan  when  Attomey-Gtone- 
ral  for  Ireland,  and  paiuied  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  failed 
to  become  law.     The  Chancery  Bill,  whieh  was  a  sort  of  sister  bill  to  the  Common 
Law  Bill,  has  been  again  brought  forward,  and  has  passed  into  a  lAw.     The  Com- 
mon Law  Bill  awaits  that  further  consideration  which  I  hope  it  wiU  get  in  a  very 
short  time.     With  regard  to  Mr.  Hyndman's  paper,  I  think  I  may  say  that  we 
who  practise  in  the  superior  oourts  do  not  envy  or  ask  for  such  business  as  may 
be  taken  away  supposing  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Hyndman  are  passed  into  lav. 
No  one  can  desire  that  an  expensive  procedure,  and  an  expensive  reitaU  of  the 
law  should  be  necessary  in  those  cases  which  represent  the  quarrels  of  simple 
business,  and  in  which  the  expense  of  our  present  system  must  be  enormous  ia 
proportion  to  the  matter  of  litigation.    With  respect  to  those  actions  ol  slaadeif 
which  are  at  present  a  prerogative  in  our  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law^  I 
ask  anybody  who  has  had  experience  of  the  working  of  our  Coarka  of  Nisi  Priae> 
whether  there  is  any  form  of  action  more  absolutely  abused  than  this,  in  which 
the  most  trumpery  causes  of  action  are  brought  into  the  Snperier  Courts  ?    ia 
these  cases,  when  the  counsel  for  the  defendtuit  points  to  the  abeurdity  of  Ike 
cause  of  quarrel,  he  is  met  on  the  other  side  by  the  statenoiMit,  *'  The  Legialetnre 
forbids  us  having  this  matter  tried  in  any  other  pfause,  or  in  o^r  cifcuMstaacee.  * 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  action  for  breach  of  proocilse  ef  ■uurriagew    I  am 
aware  of  cases  in  which  the  daughters  of  people  in  the  very  humblest  classes  in 
the  community  brought  into  court  persons  usually  in  their  own  rank  in  life,  and 
in  which,  when  a  verdict  has  been  obtained  by  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  the 
plaintiff's  counsel,  a  verdict  has  been  given  which  was  utterly  ridiculous  when 
the  position  in  life  of  the  defendant  was  considered.     And  that  is  also  one  of  those 
actions  in  which,  when  the  dofendanVs  counsel  pleads,  in  mitigation  of  damages, 
that  the  case  should  never  have  been  brought  before  the  superior  court,  the 
answer  always  is,  "  We  have  been  obliged  to  come  here,  booause  the  legislature 
forbids  us  to  go  elsewhere."    In  reference  to  the  other  matter  which  has  been 
spoken  to  by  Mr.  Fottrellwith  respect  to  liie  position  of  the  judge,  I  may  be 
allowed,  while  I  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the  views  which  have  been  advo* 
cated,  to  say  one  word  as  to  my  own  experience.    The  moment  tibat  a  quarter 
sessions  is  concluded,  no  further  interlocution  or  proceeding  can  be  taken  either 
in  relation  to  cases  which  are  pending  or  are  in  prospect,  or — which  is  often 
more  important — with  respect  to  those  which  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
concluded  by  the  original  hearing.     I  may  mention  one  case  with  which  I  am 
personally  cognizant,  and  it  is  rather  a  curious  one.    It  was  a  case  in  which  a 
fraudulent  plaintiff  called  at  a  house  and  took  lodgings,  giving  his  name  as  that 
of  the  defendant.     He  went  away  and  said  he  intended  to  take  them  up  a  few 
days  afterwards.     He  had  the  process  left  upon  himself  in  the  name  of  the 
defendants.    The  case  came  on,  and  it  was  before  the  President  of  this  Depart- 
ment,   Mr.  Justice   O'Hagan,    who   at  that    time    was   chairman    of    quarter 
sessions  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  he  obtained  a  decree  for  J&40  against  this 
defendant,  who  was  not  served  with  the  process  at  all.     The  defendant  was  a 
gentleman  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted,  and  he  called  upon  mo,  not  as 
a  lawyer,  but  as  a  friend.     I  at  once  advised  him  to  make  an  application  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  which  were  then  sitting  at  Kilmainham,  then  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan ;  and  to  my  surprise,  on  my  making  the  application^  he 
informed  mo  that  he  had  no  power  whatever  to  deal  with  the  case  further.     He 
said  that  the  power  under  which  he  had  acted  was  his  power  merely,  pro  kac  vice, 
of  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  and  had  no  power  of  dealing  further  with  the 
matter,  and  that  my  only  course  was  to  have  recourse  to  the  Attomey-Oeneral 
for  the  time  being.     I  mention  that  as  an  illustration  to  show  the  gross  incon- 
venience of  the  present  system.    I  do  not  believe  that  case  was  an  isolated  one, 
and  it  shows  how  much  necessity  there  is  for  a  change.    The  third  paper,  read 
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by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Glasgow,  dealt  with  a  very  important  matter.    I  think  thAt, 
when  the  Channel  which  separates  England  and  Scotland  from  Ireland,  is  now 
crossed  with  so  much  ease  and  rapidity,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  a  judgment 
obtained  in  one  country  should  be  operative  only  in  that  country ;  and  why,  if  it 
is  to  be  put  in  action  in  tho  other  country,  it  must  be  by  a  new  proceeding^ 
founded  upon  tho  judgment  not  as  a  thing  that  bound  the  defendant  in  the  caua, 
but  as  a  matter  which  might  be  made  the  re-opening  of  the  original  cause. 
At  present  we  are  nearer  to  Glasgow  along  the  east  of  Ireland  than  we  wars 
to  Qalway  some  forty  years  ago,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why,  whn 
a   party  has  gone  to  all  the  trouble  of  litigating  a  case  with  his  neigfabonn 
in  Enghmd,   Ireland,  or  Scotland,  and  when    his  defendant    fliea  acrois  tfa% 
Channel,  which  he  can  now  do  in  a  few  hours  bv  a  means  of  transit  availab^ 
to  everybody  at  present,  he  should  then  be  obhged,  in  following  that  defi^ 
dant,  for  the  purpose  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  litigation  wnieh  has  e^ 
him  so  much  trouble  and  expense,  to  incur  the  oxpenae  of  opening  the  matt^ 
again  in  the  other  country.    On  the  subject  of  the  marriage  law,  referred  to  \f 
Dr.  Pankhurst,  I  understand  my  friends  connocted  with  the  legal  profestioii  ^ 
Scotland  are  determined  that  they  shall  have  their  oonsentiis  animomm,  which  en 
only  be  proved  by  tho  oral  cvidonce  of  witnesses.     The  two  greatest  marri^i 
causes  which  have  occu])iod  tho  courts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  late  yean  vm 
tried  in  Ireland.    I  allude  to  tho  Mountgarret  and  tho  Yelverton  casesi  in  eiditf 
which  the  devolution  of  an  Irish  peerage  was  made  to  depend  on  the  &ttUi 
evidence  of  oral  testimony,  loading  to  the  unexampled  litigation  and  reooona  tt 
courts  of  appeal  witnessed  in  both  those  suits ;  and  these  cases  alone  have  mtitki 
tho  minds  of  Irish  lawyers  and  Irish  society  as  to  the  practical  working  for  in- 
juBtico  of  the  Scottish  laws  of  marriage. 


CRIMINAL  APPEAL. 


Is  it  desirable  to  establish  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  on  iki 

Facts;  and  if  so,  on  what  plan  f 

In  addition  to  the  paper  by  Sir  J.  Eardley  Wilmot,  printed  at  p.  195, 
Mr.  CuARLES  Clark  read  a  paper  in  which  ho  pointed  oat 
that  tho  object  of  punishment  was  not  to  take  vengeance  n 
the  criminal,  but  to  impress  on  his  mind  that  his  own  adni- 
tago  would  be  better  secured  by  an  observance  of  the  liw. 
For  this  end  the  prisoner  must  be  convinced  that  the  mlei  of 
law  have  been  fairly  applied  to  him,  and  publicity  of  trial  was  the 
best  mode  of  producing  that  conviction.  Punishment  shooUi,  M 
far  as  possible,  bo  made  certain ;  for  a  light  punishment  whidi  ii 
certain,  was  far  more  deterrent  than  one,  though  more  severe, irfuA 
the  prisoner  speculates  to  escape.  It  had  indeed  been  proved,  wuf 
years  ago,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  wkt 
the  then  existing  system  of  iudiscriminate  severity,  and  of  techoied 
procedure  on  criminal  trials,  prisoners  calculated  their  chanoei  of 
escape  with  great  arithinetical  nicety.  These  considerations  pointod 
to  the  conchi«ion  tliat  our  criminal  law  should  be,  in  every  psrtof 
its  administration,  as  certain  and  unwavering  as  anything  bomin 
can  be.  Pai'don  or  mitigation  of  punishment  should  be  granted 
upon  known  and  settled  principles.    The  discretion  which  exercisoi 
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b  a  power  sbould  Lk  regulated,  anJ  not  capricioui<.  Tlio  best 
nutee  ngainst  tbc  indiscreet  asa  of  such  un  oulhuL'ity  muBl  bo 
"city  [q  the  considerntion  of  tbe  giounds  ou  whicii  U  is  lo  be 
"wd  1  for  publicity  excludes  live  idea  of  pjirtiniity,  wliilo 
f  involvos  in  iUelf  that  idoa.  Tlio  constitution  haa  placod 
iiltority  iu  tbo  haoda  of  Iho  sovereign,  mid  tbe  question  is, 

(  lo  adviHO  tbo  crown  ia  the  exercise  of  itti  prerogative  of 

use;  t  Tbe  answer  must  he,  that  the  advice  thall  be  given  by  an 
ojien  court  of  justice.  If  in  criminal,  ns  in  civil  casoa,  ou  showiug 
nsMDnble  probability  of  error,  the  matter  could  be  publicly  re-beard 
]if  die  party  who  heard  it  and  others  equally  litted  to  decide,  tbo 
dMifiion,  bowevcr  disliked  by  the  defeated  party,  baying  the  advan- 
G^e  of  publicity,  and  thereby  avoiding  all  imputation  of  private 
infloeuce  or  uufturnosa,  would  become  the  judgmout,  not  merely  of 
thoie  who  pronounce  it,  but  of  tbo  public  ia  general.  In  the  cAse 
tlx  decision  thus  publicly  examined  and  confirmed  or  modified  tbere 
Ufer  would  be  beard  the  BUggestion  that  a  wrong  on  one  side  was 
nogbt  to  be  balanced  by  the  perpetration  of  a  worse  wrong  on  the 
'er.  Let,  then,  the  criminal  who  thinks  thai  bis  conviction  bos 
n  wrongly  pronounced,  aud  that  tliu  evidcncn  does  not  saslBiu 
^  rerdict,  bo  at  liberty  to  apply  to  any  one  of  tbe  Superior  Couria 
t  new  trial.  At  present  he  cau  only  ask  for  relief  in  a  matter 
hiw.  Justice  requires  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  iu  reference 
fi  matter  of  fact.  If  this  were  done,  the  cause  of  justice — in  other 
"i,  the  real  interest  of  the  public — would  bo  bouefiled.  This, 
g  ottier  advantages,  would  remove  excuses  now  so  frequently 
B  justification  for  interference  with  the  strict  execution  of 
MS  of  tbe  law,  luterfercnce  which  has  much  tended  to  tbo 
e  of  crime. 

DISCCSSIOS. 

^.BsaaxaTN.  MouBi:  This  question  ia  one  of  v«rj  great  ialcrest.  I  dllTur 
B  of  tbc  conclnunaB  which  Uia  essajisCs  hare  ortivcd  at.    I  do  nol,  of 
.nlvad  that  the  present  Bf  stem  ia  enlirclj  xatisfactoiy.    There  Is  muoh 
J  Id  Ha  favour,  loo  mucli  Iu  be  said  ogaiust  it.     1  do  not  assert  iliat  it  is 
e  ta  establish  a  cirart  uf  edmiaol  nppeal  on  tbe  facta.    Ermy  rcoourao 
^il  Iribonal,  whether  by  original  suit,  or  by  way  of  appeal,  is  tm  evil,  m 
Btbal  it  involves  tronble  and  e-TpeDse-    Tbe  burden  of  proof,  Ihcu,  lies  on  the 
r  who  tnuintolDK  tho  neceHsily  or  desirableness  of  a  cuart  cif  appeal  t«  show 
ithos  odtaulagcH  HolUdeiit  la  compensate  for  these  evils.    But  can  this  bo 
n  t    Let  oc  consitlcr  tha  objeds  of  allowing  appeals  on  points  of  law. 
■  otyccts  are  two-folil — the  securiug  of  UTuforuity  and  the  Interpretation  of 
.d  having  Ihe  dediJooB  by  those  most  comput<.'iit  lo  decide,  and  accord- 


u  pf  fact  T     What  nccefsiljis  tbcia  lor  o  Court  of  Appeal  on  tli'c  raots 

bfteneCMsitvof  uutformdecisiotts  on  points  of  law?    in  order  [o 

'  K  Court  of  Appeal  on  Llic  facts,  you  most  show  that  the 

IT  quulilicd  lo  pronoitDCe  adovision  than  Ibe  Conrt  IVom 

•  btoQiht,  Otherwise  yon  liava  gained  iiulliing  by  the  appeal : 

ion  WBleh  prompted  the  appeal  will  exist  with  regard  to  tbe 

7f  Appeal  Itself,  and  tbe  came  ap|wala  [Id  casva  whe      ' 

— ■     'udguienl  of  the  Court  below)  will  be  muite 
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Home  Socrctary  then  as  now,  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  legal  pentcnoe. 
What  then  will  you  bnvc  gaini'd  tu  c<)ui|K;nr(ate  for  thiA  clumriy  machinery  you 
]iavi>  introducc'l  ?    I  wouM,  howcvor,  make  n  few  remarks  on  the  prcfK;nt  prac- 
tice which   I  conooive  to  l>e  jrroally  mij'reprosontod.     Nothing  U  more  common 
than  to  hi'ar  tho  IlDmc  Sccrotury  s|Mikcn  of  an  a  Court  orA])|)eaI.  whereaf.  the 
(uct  is  that  the  Home  Secretary  is  not  in  any  sense  a  Court  of  Appeal;  be  in 
Kiuiiily  an  ofliccr  of  the  Crviwn,  whl^  wlieii  he  ^gma  fit,  :ta4|)en(ls  or  remits  the 
exrcn'tion  of  a  sonti*ncc.    Nor  i>  it  alto^'etlicr  reasonable  to  raise  such  complaints 
as  are  commonly  ur;ri'<l  a;xaiiist  the  t'xiTci'ic  of  this  power  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary.   In  the  immenw  majurity  of  caso-*  it  is  liencticially  evefci.vd,  but  it  some- 
times hapiM.'Us  that  owiii;;  lo  tho  necessary  ini)icri'L'ction>4  of  everything  of  human 
insftitulion  it  is  impni|>orly  or  mischievously  excrci:ied,  and  when  this  is  the  cane 
the  ncws]ia]KM's  tire  full  o!'anr;ry  c  nuni'-nts  upon  it,  and  ca^^es  rcully  exceptional 
are  tivated  as  if  they  were  tlie  efrivts  of  the  normal  o]ieration  of  the  authority  of 
the  Home  Secretary.    Whcfther  the  power  vested  in  the  Home  Secretary  might 
not  more  ]iro]>erly  )k>  vested  in  a  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  determine,  but  at  any  rate  the  occasioiml  abuse  of  hucIi  power  is  Dt 
arpiment  nj^uinst  its  general  ability.    Se'cing  then,  that  the  com]dajntA  OjKaiait 
the  proKMit  system  are  much  cxiiirgerated,  and  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  Court 
of  Criminal  A p|)eal  on  the  fact;«  will  not  lead  to  any  definite  solution  of  tfae 
(jucftion,  1  think  we  ought  to  |iause  In^forc  we  admit  a  change,  which  is  mcrdj 
empirical,  and  will,  to  all  appearance,  exhibit  all  the  evils  complained  of,  (udj 
in  another  form. 

])r.  Pankui'Rst:  It  is  well  known  that  this  question  has  received  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  from  the  public,  and  tliis*  for  a  very  obvious  reuoiL 
It  Ih  a  branch  of  the  department  of  criminal  law  which  wc  all  know  comes  hume 
distinctly  ttj  the  public  mind.  Whenever  there  is  a  great  criminal  trial  in  whick 
there  is  totimony  in\olving  difliculties.  the  whole  kingdom  is  wound  up  to  the 
consideration  of  it,  and  when  the  pivrogative  of  men^y  is  callefl  on  to  deal  with 
the  case  in  a  summary  way.  we  then  have  a  now  expression  of  the  old  fecUogol 
the  diHcontent  as  to  the  way  the  premgative  of  mercy  has  been  exerciiied.  If  I 
ap]iioved  of  the  Jurii-dicti^m  of  the  Home  Secretary  1  should  certainly  think  thil 
no  chan^-e  i^  al  all  de-irable.  merely  because  the  prisoner  and  his  friends  laay 
be  discontented.  It  is  no  doubt  fundamentally  projiosed  that  the  public  RhooM 
know  whether  or  not  that  di>C(>ntent  is  well  founded.  It  is  of  the  higbeit 
national  inip^rtance  that  /ireat  criminals  should  go  to  justice  and  puflfer  tooiwd- 
ing  to  the  highei>t  and  mo>t  ^-olrmn  procedure  o(  law  and  of  justice.  Aq  appeal 
irt  iicce.-sary  when  iln*re  is  a  ^li-eovery  of  ntw  ev«Mits,  or  in  the  occurrence  of 
matters  which  change  the  moral  a<])e('ts  of  the  fact,  or  when  the  judge  Ulmwlf 
is  dlssatisiio'l  wiili  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  X<»w,  we  at  present  know  there  is  no 
way  of  removing  or  varying  the  sentence  with  respect  to  qucMion^  of  fact  coming 
under  these  cjl-cs.  exc<'pt  by  the  I'.xercise  of  the  pivrogutivc  of  mercy  by  the  Crows, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Houk.'  Secretary.  In  what  condition  does  he  exercise  thst 
authority.'  He  may  be  no  lawyer',  he  is  not  a  regular  tribunal  properlj» 
called.  He  is  ai^k<'d  fnr  his  decision  in  the  case,  and  the  time  for  tho  reply 
comes,  and  often  dri\es  him  to  a  c<»nclu^it»n  before  he  knows  exactly  what  toon, 
and  often  wIk'u  tlic  ipustion  is  put  to  the  llimie  Si>cretary  aliout  his  proecdare^ 
the  au.<)Wer  which  comes  out  is  unsatihfaitory.  If  any  question  of  law  aiiM 
which  the  judge  who  hears  the  case  thinks  tit  to  reserve,  it  conies  up  befoni 
I egnlarly  constituted  tribunal.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  jiu*isdiction  of  the 
Home  SccRMary  which  is  now  irn-^iularly  exercise<1,  should  Ixi  vesteil  in  a  r^nlir 
tribunal,  and  that  what  he  now  does  by  chance  a  Court  would  do  n^gularly.  Of 
coun^e  it  is  to  be  exix>cted  that  the  criminal  will  never  be  satisfied.  That  is  sa 
obvious  conclusion.  In  many  ca^^es  it  turns  out  to  l)e  a  question  of  money.  Tbi 
prisoner  Ktimiilales  his  friends  to  move  hea\eirand  earth,  until  they'csbsnsl 
every  gi'ound  of  appeal.  Theie  must,  of  course.  l>e  8(»me  limit  to  the  power  of 
ap])eal.  The  presenl  state  of  things,  however,  ought  not  to  continue,  ind  I 
willingly  sni>]Hiri.  the  suggcntions  which  have  been  made  in  these  papers,  And 
especially  with  that  last  s-uggcsiion  of  Sir  J.  E.  Kai'dh-y  Wilmot,  with  n^pirdto 
the  formation  oi'  a  Couii  of  A}>peal. 

Mr.  G.  li.  Tekslnt    (^Ediuburgh) :    1  nm^i  take  leave  to  vay  that  I  do 
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not  altogether  agree  with  Dr.  Pankhorst.  In  Scotland  the  Crown  cannot 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy  without  reviewing  the  whole  procedure, 
and  I  would  point  to  the  case  of  McLachlan,  where  the  Crown  appointed  a 
barrister  to  re-examine  some  of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  examined  at  the 
trial,  and  even  to  examine  new  witnesses,  and  a  new  investigation  was  conducted 
by  (be  Home  Secretai-y  and  the  result  was  that  the  sentence  was  commuted.  Now, 
there  is  an  instance  where  the  Crown,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  evidence,  and  as  a 
court  of  review,  had  new  evidence  brought  to  light,  which  led  to  the  setting 
aside  of  the  punishment.  With  r^ard  to  the  constitution  of  a  Court  of  Appeal, 
as  fur  as  England  and  Ireland  are  concerned,  I  have  not  sufficient  practical 
knowledge  to  enable  me  to  speak,  but  with  regard  to  Scotland  a  Court  of  Appeal 
mij^'bt  be  found  in  a  full  bench  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  This  would 
make  a  good  Court  of  Appeal  for  Scotland,  and  with  regard  to  the  right  of  (he 
]>risoner  to  appeal,  I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  that  this  right  should  be 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  would  prevent  it  from  being  abused ;  and  this 
Bufeguai'd  might  be  secured  by  requiring  the  leave  of  the  court  whose  sentence 
was  sought  to  be  reviewed.  One  great  advantage  of  an  Appeal  Court  would 
conj-ist  in  its  tendency  to  establish  uniformity  of  sentence,  as  appropriate  to 
Fpecified  crimes,  and  that  in  important  and  difficult  cases  the  anxious  consider- 
ation which  would  be  bestowed  on  them,  would  give  great  moral  force  to  the 
sentences  pronounced.  In  conducting  prosecutions  the  Crown  has  a  command- 
ing influence,  and  unlimited  pecuniaiy  resources,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  a 
prisoner  to  defend  himself  in  a  contest  with  the  Crown,  even  although  he  has  an 
honest  defence,  and  instances  could  bo  named  where  the  innocent  have  been 
found  guilty,  because  their  poverty  precluded  them  from  bringing  forward 
evidence  in  their  behalf.  And  this  is  just  an  additional  reason  for  establishing  a 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 

The  President:  There  are  various  reasons  why  I  should  not  express  any 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  I  have  an  opinion  to  give  at  the  proper  time,  and  I 
will  say  that  the  question  must  be  considered  very  much  in  relation  to  tho 
existing  condition  of  things  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  future.  There  are 
just  two  cases  in  this  country  in  which  a  man  may  appeal — if  there  be  an  error 
in  the  record,  and  the  second  is,  under  statute,  where  the  matter  depends  on  tho 
decision  of  the  judge.  In  the  latter  case  the  party  accused  has  no  right  of  appeal, 
no  matter  how  he  may  consider  himself  aggrieved,  unless  the  judge  considers  there 
is  a  question  of  law  to  be  discussed  before  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  That 
appears  to  be  the  cas4^  as  far  as  existing  law  is  concerned.  What  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Clark  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  an  appeal  in  criminal  cases  is  more 
or  less  sustained  by  the  course  of  practice  m  the  highest  Court  of  the  land,  in 
both  England  and  Ireland ;  for  if  a  man  be  tried  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  England  or  Ireland,  it  becomes  a  record  of  the  Court,  and  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  applications  to  be  made  in  such  cases  for  a  new  trial,  and 
for  new  trials  to  be  granted  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  With  respect  to 
the  difficulties  suggested  by  the  right  of  appeal,  suppose  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  to  which  Sir  £.  Wilmot  has  referred  should  exist,  if  you  decided  against 
a  man,  is  the  Queen  or  her  representative  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  giving  a  decision  in  the  case  ?  Is  the  Queen  not  to  interfere  upon  new  evidence 
discovered  ?  The  argument  of  uncertainty,  you  say,  applies  in  the  present  case, 
and  this  must  apply  more  or  less  always :  and  although  you  diminish  the  neces- 
sity for  ihe  intervention  of  that  i)rerogalive,  the  necessity  for  that  intervention 
will  in  some  cases  arise.  It  is  a  matter  of  practical  arrangement,  and  if  one  could 
see  distinctly  that  a  satisfactory  practical  arrangement  was  suggested  on  which 
people  could  act  without  the  danger  of  the  prevention  of  justice,  one  would  bo 
disposed  to  adopt  the  views  that  the  papers  present.  One  suggestion  is  that  a 
new  trial  or  an  application  for  a  new  trial  should  be  permitted  to  be  at  the 
option  of  the  judge,  and  that  he  should  also  have  liberty  on  expressing  his  disap- 
proval of  tho  verdict  to  demand  a  new  trial.  About  this,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, in  Ireland  and,  I  believe,  in  England  too,  wherever  a  judge  disapproves 
of  the  verdict  of  a  jury  it  is  placed  l)efore  the  Home  Secretary  in  England,  and 
the  Lord- Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  and  tho  disapproval  of  the  judge  is  brought 
against  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence.    There  are  serious  dliBculties  in  the 
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case  which  miut  be  well  oomldmed  iNlbn  nj  flenMnm  be  Mad*.  Aa  Ihr  « 
this  coimtry  to  conoerned  there  to  hardly  a^f  caw  b  wfaMi  tba  oUnato  titbwial. 
the  Lord-Ueutenant*  haa  been  held  to  do  aaeh  fatfaatiea  ta  plan—  a.  Whalil 
may  be  in  Eni^aod  I  cannot  Jadgai  but  I  aaa  aoratt  li  aaanlnd  bfjiko  Hioaa 
Secretary  with  much  anxiety  to  do  {oitioe.  I  do  not  kaoir  tne^y  atoot  acialaal 
law  in  Scotland,  bat  I  have  heard  that  the  Jory  li  tadfa  oflav  aa  wall  M  or  faat 
—it  seems  oontraiy  to  right  nrindida,  and  I  thiiik  »  oaa  hardly  ba  traa ;  if  U  ba 
true,  the  sooner  it  is  changed  the  Mte,  and  tbaaooBer  II  li  aariaUalai  ta  tte 
law  of  the  other  two  portfiwaor  the  UngdoB  tbabettv. 


LOCAL  COUBTB. 

How  far  »  it  desirable  to  Jurtker  Ceniredixe  or  Loealim  A$ 

Admimstrathn  tfJuetket 

The  paper  on  ihia  subjecti  by  Dr.  FtoUurat,  willbe  fimnd  «t  p.  IM. 

maouaaEOK. 

Mr.  HuiBsnT N.  Mozubt:  The  aohleot  of  whtoh  Dr.  FmUiaial  Ihm  «naM 
is  pre-eminently  a  practical  one.    Hie  baa  dealt  with  it  in  one  partlaiUar  jmU  tf 
▼lew,  that  is,  in  its  bearing  on  oommerdal  intereata.    I  pnnoaa  to  oonanerHa 
little  more  largely.    It  must  be  ylewed  with  reteenoe  to  the  thme  o^aoka  cf  lA 
systems  of  procedure.    I.  The  seeoring  of  a  right  daeieion.    IL  Tha  aavbu  of 
expense.    III.  The  saving  of  time.    Any  loheBU  wlJdi  dBTdopi  tbnaa  mnii 
is  so  far  good,  and  any  which  does  not  to  ao  ftr  to  ba  dapiaoatad.    Of  than  ttiaa 
objects  I  think  there  can  bono  doubt  that  in  the  *'""^"«*  nujocifar  oCi 
first  to  by  far  the  most  important  We  ninrty  aa  ftr  aa  we  eantavold  tta 
of  the  "^  cheap  and  nasty"  in  the  administration  of  Juatloa.  Wlthr^gn^ta 
both  in  criminal  and  civil  proceedinga,  there  are  many  otjaotiona  to  tlia  ] 
system.  In  the  town  of  Belfast,  aocoroung  to  the  provlsiona  of  1^  law,  if  any  i 
has  taken  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  bWond  500  yards  fltom  tUa  alda  to 
the  river,  it  most  be  taken  to  the  Down  assizes,  when  it  could  be  more  oonvenien^y 
tried  here.    In  London,  there  to  special  provision  that  cases  arising  within  a 
certain  distance  should  bo  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  I  think 
that  course  should  be  imitated  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    There  to  no 
magic  influence  inside  the  boundary  of  any  particular  county.    In  all  caaea 
the   residences  of  the   parties    connected  with   the    case,  the  reeidenoa  of 
the   majority  of    the  witnesses,  and  the    place  where  the  cause  of  aoticm 
has  arisen,  should  be  taken  into  account    Let  us,  if  possible,  have  eoorta 
of    the   same    character   differing   only  in   rank.     Let   there   be    a    ooort 
of  appeal  and  superior  courts,    assizes,   or   what  you  will,  and   let   iStmn 
\}Q  inferior   courts,  to   which   you  can  give  any  name  you  think  fit    no 
present  legal  machinery  supplies  us  with  many  poioto  which  may  be  adapted  to 
tbo  courts  which  wc   propose  to  establtoh.      There  to  one  thing  wa  matt 
particularly  be  mindful  of— that  is,  the  securing  of  efficient  and  proper  jndgaa. 
Now  I  do  not  quite  see  what  inconvenience  there  would  be  in  having  one  Jadge, 
who  should  have  jurisdiction  in  all  the  cases  in  a  county.    Let  us,  in  the  first 
place,  secure  good  judges,  and  let  every  person  who  is  aggrieved  with  regard 
to  the  decisions  in  minor  courts,  be  enabled  to  have  his  case  reviewed  wilSn  a 
few  miles  of  his  own  door.    We  should  localize  the  administration  of  joatioa,  ao 
far  as  it  bears  on  facts,  and  centralize  it,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  law.    There  to 
nothing  so  important  as  a  uniform  administration  of  the  law.  If  vou  havedifl^Brent 
judges  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  giving  different  decisions,  you  bring 
about  an  uncertainty  which  is  extremely  undesirable.    The  question  arises  how 
is  law  to  be  centralized  and  localized  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.    PrindpaUy, 
I  conceive,  by  enlarging  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sea« 
f&lon8>  fti^d  giving  them  an  extensive  <3vil  jurtodlction.    The  former  scheme  haa 
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been  adFocaied  by  Mr.  Aspinall,  the  Recorder  of  Liverpool,  with  the  view  of  re- 
lieving the  business  of  the  assizes.  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  judge  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  whether  we  call  him  Recorder  or  Chairman,  or  bj  any  other 
name,  should  be  appointed  for  a  district,  not  less  than  an  entire  county,  and  that 
there  should  not  be  one  of  such  judges  for  each  of  the  principal  boroughs,  and 
another  for  the  rest  of  the  county.  In  some  cases,  where  several  adjacent  counties 
are  small,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  appoint  one  of  such  judges  for  two  or  more  coun- 
ties, but  this  would  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  business,  and  need  not  be  subject 
to  any  inflexible  rule.  It  is  most  necessary,  if  we  arc  to  extend  the  power  of 
the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  that  we  should  appoint  to  them  judges  of  the 
highest  character  for  learning  and  discretion ;  at  present  the  tone  adopted  by 
recorders  and  chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  is  not  always  such  as  the  dignity  of 
the  office  would  require.  I  would  say  prosecutors  and  pluntiffs  should  be 
allowed  to  select  what  venue  they  please,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  reason 
and  common  sense  would  suggest. 

Mr.  Cbarles  Clakk  :  This  question  is  really  one  of  very  great  importance,  and 
I  fully  agree  with  the  object  and  purpose  of  Dr.  Pankhurst's  well  considered 
and  excellently  expressed  paper.  Dr.  Pankhurst  has  said  that  we  ought  to  have 
uniformity  of  the  law.  As  to  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  you  have  not 
uniformity  of  the  law  you  will  have  the  rights  of  every  individual  depending  on 
the  information  and  opinions  of  the  judge  who  administers  the  law  in  each  case. 
While  mentioning  this  point  let  me  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for 
referring  to  the  distinction  which  is  said  to  exist  between  law  and  equity.  With 
regard  to  what  was  called  the  **  fusion  of  law  and  equity,"  when  their  origin  was 
considered,  there  seems  to  be  in  principle  no  difficult  in  the  matter.  What  was 
law  ?  It  originally  was  a  strict  rule  of  conduct  to  be  applied  rigorously  and 
vigorously  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  But  such  a  rule,  however 
g(^  in  itself,  might  act  severely  and  even  harshly  in  certidn  individual  cases. 
So  what  was  called  equity  stepped  in  to  temper  this  strict  application  of  law. 
How  has  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Equity  arisen  in  this  country  ?  Simply 
in  this  way.  The  rule  of  law  was  pronounced  in  a  particular  case,  and  one  of 
the  parties  found  himself  aggrieved  by  it,  and  he  sought  to  have  the  decision  in 
his  case  revised  or  modified.  In  ancient  times  the  kings  of  the  country 
appeared   to   exercise   what  was  in  reality  a  dispensing  power,  and  by  this 

Ererogative  authority  to  alter  or  arrest  the  decision  of  the  sentences  of  the 
kw.  The  king  was  most  easily  approached  through  the  means  of  his  confessor, 
and  perhaps  the  king  himself  thought  that  the  best  person  to  advise  him  as 
to  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  in  such  matters  was  his  confessor.  At 
all  events  the  prerogative  has  been  exercised  through  the  confessor,  the  man 
who  was  the  spiritual  controller  of  the  king's  conscience,  and  hence  had  arisen 
the  phrase  now  applied  to  our  modern  Lord  Chancellors,  that  the^  were  ^^  the 
keepers  of  the  king's  conscience."  This  system  to  which  I  have  just  alluded 
went  on  for  a  great  number  of  years,  as  everything  in  England  did  when  it  was 
once  establish^  by  practice.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  equity  jurisdiction,  and, 
in  time,  eminent  churchmen  taking  a  pleasure  in  defining  the  rules  on  which  they 
would  proceed  in  applications  of  this  sort,  brought  the  practice  into  something 
like  a  system.  Such  being  the  object  and  origin  of  equity  (taking  it  as  entirely 
unconnected  with  certain  doctrines  chiefly  relating  to  the  inheritance  of  land^  it 
did  not.  appear  at  all  difficult  to  combine  the  administration  of  law  with  equity, 
and  to  allow  any  one  tribunal  to  deal  with  any  individual  case,  in  its  double 
aspect  of  legal  and  equitable.  By  such  a  combination  complete  justice  might  be 
done  in  each  case,  and  the  injurious  and  abused  practice  of  having  a  formal 
decision  pronounced  in  one  court  which  was  to  be  partly  modified  or  rendered 
wholly  ineflTectual  by  a  fresh  suit  in  another  would  be  avoided.  As  to  the 
matter  of  lo<»lization  of  these  tribunals  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Pankhurst  that 
you  ought  to  localize  them,  and  by  so  doing  you  are  considering  the  intcrcstn, 
comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Not  only  is  it  beneficial  in  diminishing  the  expense,  but  besides  that,  it  takes 
away  great  objections  raised  by  thoi^e  who  are  called  to  act  in  its  administra- 
tion. Chambers  of  Commerce  ought  in  no  way  to  be  converted  into  tribunals  of 
justice ;  that  would  be  assigning  to  t  hem  an  influence  and  power  which  does  not  pro- 
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perly  U'lonpr  to  them  ami  whiHi  can  novorho  oxcrcii«o«l  by  tlicm.  The  jmlicinl  pow 
Rhoiild  1)0  rntrustcM  wholly  to  iiioii  wlm  have  Ikjpii  *vliicatc«l  in  tho  o\''*rcif4c  of 
The  proHiMit  systoiii  is  t«Mi(linj;  to  this.    Wo  iiniRt  liftvo  jyoml  Jinl;:i.»s  in  every  j»« 
of  tho  vtt  1111  try  :  they  \\\\\>\.  I  Hi  (list  i  i  hi  i  ted  ovrr  I  ho  wh«jlc  of  ilie  country,  nml  t 
Ttionns  of  api'ilyiiif;;  to  thoiii  shoiihl  1m»  otiHy,  lapM.  and  chrnp.      The  Toiin 
Courts  in  Kii^laml  niv  im^vitubly  lejulin;if  to  this.      TI>I?«  U  tlie  ncH-essary  bi 
in('vita))]o  teiiileney  (►f  that  syj*teiii,  aii<l  tin;  cxi.-teiice  of  ciuirts  ^o  con.^iilut 
would  en^iiic  uuiforiuily  of  jiiKiico  wjiich   i.-*  ouc  of  the  lK»>t  tiling  ronnecti 
with  its  administrution.'   It  ^s\\^  not  at  all  desirnhh^  that  ('haml>ers  ofCommer 
HhouM  he  converlrd  into  trilmnals  to  diK.'id»»r'iiiinieiv!al  qnet«lionH.    Their  prop 
charuct^T  was  that   of  the  leRi>hitors  nml  manngoi-s  of  the  concern?  of  in< 
rnsrafied  in  ('(unmoi-ce  not  thai  of  trihiinals  to  nettle  their  dispute.*.     Uniformil 
of  law  was  a  necr!''>»ry  inoidoiit  to  all  ^ood  ;,'(»vrrninent,  and  that  could  not  | 
w.'cur«'d  where  each  tribunal  could  pronoiinroits  own  uncmtrolled   decisi<jn.   j 
havo  hern  ^roatly  ]»]»M>od  with  thr  pai»or  of  Dr.  Tankhurst. 
i-  .Mr.   (J.   i{.  Tknsknt  (I-Mintmr^li)  :   I  apree    with    the  view«    *o   ohly  pjf. 
pressed  by  iM*.  rankhurst.     It  is  my  opinion  that  no  siipcial  trlhnnaN  in  ibc 
form  of  (.'hamlMMs  of  ( 'ommeree.  or  the  form  «if  t'tmiinerciiil  (.'ourts,  arc  called  fop. 
In  the  chill  ttr  »»f  tho  (.'lianibcr  of  Ctuninemjof  (ilas;;o\v  ihcro  is  a  distinct  clause 
givinr;  p.iwtr  to  iho  coinmiiic**  to  l»!'  nuniiMl  hy  llii*  ('haniher  to  act  xv^  arhitnii'»r^ 
hut  il  iia'«  hiMMi  for  many  years  a  d(*ad  letter.     While  pympalhixin?  ulMitliR 
dc}'in>  of  the  incrniniilc  eommiiniiy  to  have  cnirirnt  trihunaU  for  the  di^posaUf 
mercantile  (|Ue!-tion.->,  1  cannot  ap]>i*ovo  of  tho  constitution  uf  a  Rcparatc  tribQnal 
compoMMl  of  merchants,  and  this  o|iinion  i»  supported  in  tlie  face  of  all  the 
prepopsessinns  ari.>ing  in  my  mind  from  havln*^    jxTsonally  been  en^*^!  In 
extensile  mercantile  tranpai^tions.    What   is  wanttnl  in   a  jnd^^  is  a  higbly 
educated  lawyer,  wlm  is  alHo  convci-sanl  with  the  nsapiM  of  trade,  for  it  ii  io 
vain  to  atiem|)t  to  understand  mcrcaniile  law  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  usa;;es  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  it  is  therefore  BUgpccfltcd  that  the  cdoci- 
tion  of  the  bar  on>:ht  to  1)C  alterc«l,  and  that  tho  barristers  intending  to  pne* 
tisi'  in  mercantile  coses,  should  sppn<l  a  year  or  two  in  some  largn  mercantile 
establishment,  St udyinj;  bills  of  lading  and  other  mercantilo  document <i,\Hlhu 
muth  a<-irluiiy  w^  they  now  devote  to  the  .«eiencc  (d'  jurisprudence.    If  thifl  vm 
done  ellicient  judges  might  thus  be  trained  up.  and  tiie  th.-sire  of  our  mercantile 
friends  accoiiipli.'-hed.    Th(>  n|i]>ropriate  remedy  is  not,  in  my  o]>inion,  thefnrmi- 
tion  of  new  rourts,  but  th(>  jiroper  education  r>f  (he  le^al  pmfoseion,  vitfaont 
which  mereantili'  law  must,  no  doubt,  lie  imperfeilly  administered.    Judges  veil 
instructed  both  in  jurlsprudiMiee  and  mrreaniile  rusioms,  witli  minds  dNcipllned 
to  the  inve>tigalion  (d'  I  ruth,  miir-l  neiTs.-arily  be  suiierior  to  any  |ten>on  baring 
nu-rrantile  kuo^^  le»lge  witla.»ut  the  aids  referred'to.  livery  civil  jurisdiction  -hoatd, 
if  ]»(it-.sible,  be  con>o]idated  in  one  eouii.     i^et  nie,  tor  insJan^'c,  refer  to  ike 
Siijuenu'  Civil  Court  of  Scotland,  which  ha*,  a  jiiri.'dietifm  in  etiulty  ar.dcomimn 
law.   udmiralty,  exi-lie^uer,  and  c4n>isloiial  cnu'^es.     As  to   the  locid  trilmnih 
b't  ni(*  refer  to  our  Slierills'  courts,  which  have  an  unlimited  jurisdiction,  in 
pcr.Muial  aclions  in  baiikruptey  and  in  admiralty  causes,  with  a  con^iidorable 
jurisdiction  in  e«niiiy,  which  ought  t<»  be  much  enlargeil.     In  LanurkFhirp ainne 
there  arc  about  :;t),nr(i  plaints  annimlly  (under  iCVl\  di-jpoKcd  of  in  a  suramirj 
form,  and  tin*  limit  of  jurisdiciiiui  ha-:  just  Ihmmi  rai^'cd  a^  in  England  to £ijQ. 
In  this  cla*s  of  causes  theie  is  \u\  a|»p«  al,  except  on  the  ground  of  violating 
stiilutory  form,  and  iliere  are  in  conscc]Uenc<'  substantially  no  ai)pi*al!a,  hut  In  the 
other  department  of  the  SIiim ill's  coiu't.  where  urilteu  pleadings  are  adopte<l  there 
iHari;^ht<d  appeal  when  i he  value  e\( eels   Cl'^.  h\\[  such  is  tho  public  ntlr- 
faction  with  the  decision  of  the  local  jiidges.  that  the  average  numlhrr  of  appeik 
scarcely  amounts  to  ;>  per  (<nt.     '\\i  seei:re  uniforuiiiy  of  decision  it  vlll  I* 
neces-s-ary  to  have  an  ai)[»ejil   in  a  sunnuaiy  and  inexpensive  form  to  a  central 
tribunal.     Local  courts  of  ;ii|i(al  will  not  work.     At.  the  time  the  Itefonn Hill 
of  1N'>2  was  ]M.csed.  tln'rev.as  a  provisinu  nuHh'  regarding  the  rejistratiouoT 
votei*s.     ijucal  courts  of  appeal  were  cnnslitute<l  (•uu««isting  cd'  Feveral  !»hpiifli» 
]uinclpal  of  the  adjitining  counties,  and  the  result  wa*  that   theiv  wa"?  J'Uch  a 
conlliet  of  decisions  among  tlie«i.!  several  judi<atories,  that  limy  were  nltolisheA 
and  their  powers  and  juri.s«liclion    transfenvd  to  two  judges  of  the  Cotut  of 
ScflBlou. 


'time  two   Uiings  an  a  iota  raiult  of  orvDinnllMi.    Thqr 
mn  wbeFi]  iai>n   hsva  Bcniev»d  a  wtllemmt  of  taftbilunl   obBillenoc  to 

In  FniilniLi!   11,1  ar.>  nyit.  to  forget  thnl   d-n-n  w  tbe  Une 


iiid'odiictian 

I'l.iititmllQD. 
.1  «r  jutloe. 
.iiy.  Mid  H 

jui'!  Mp*'! i''iH"  "I  " 111. I  i'  S'lin;;  011  ninmia ili'.' ciniiiiicirnl  vommunilj', 
B  dwunruua  ilimnbctlun  agninit  tbe  tsw  nnd  a  deop-nwtetl  tkttr* 
iiHvc  K  rcmcdj  foriliwitb,  and  It  U  out  fKalt.irlio  liaTing  lumo  Sa- 
in tliL'tnu,  ilo  lint  at  once  cxcrcine  it  togire  tbent  thnt  which  UnncMasftry 
ii  iKiuilile  thing,  *ad  « thing  wblah  can  bo  done.  Where 
i!7,  I  do  not  Bet  wb;  wu  Kliould  bcRiliUe  to  commit  our- 
iple.  I  wua  much  Impnuud  with  the  lutgiiagti  of  our 
iw  I^id«nt  nf  the  Rectlna  of  Jarisprndence.  He  mnde 
11.111  in  the  euiplre  eliouid  Bynitwtbise  with,  nnnwlj,  tlitt 
i  'ijalem.  no  mrorin  In  thn  Inw  should  beoltowcul  to  pMK 
I'  digaitf,  lesHeuH  ibennthoiiLyorimpiuratbe  intluenoeof 
111  parta  of  the  laws  of  Ilie  eniplrc.  Every  niaa  should 
'  liooouT  of  lh«  caatre  and  the  dif^nlty  and  honour  of  the 
<".  uniformity  in  its  proouJurv,  nad  looalixatiuu  in  Ita 
:  tly  eampatlblc  with  rnvntainin^  tbe  indepcndMicc  of 
iioughout  the  land.  That  ought  to  bo  regarded  ns  an 
K.  iiuesiloD,  which  givca  power  at  tbe  centre  and  dignity 

ll-i|uisition  on  an  important  sulfleo'. 
iHslOD  vrhicb  baa  token  place  bavo 
s  have  b«en  irorthy  of  the  pip«r 
'1  ci;o«3ldO  tiul  Uiiiik  thire  hw 
liiiitile  pupar  thnn  Lbst  |>riHluc«d 


■  .nii.'aikm  if.  ill  ifoiiic  i.\vgrD»  ono  of  dlfflcultr.  and  he  ht 

aho  have  followed  liim  bitTC  dealt  with  it,  in  a  vory 

'  :■:■!  itiokc  like   a  Inwyrr  who  bad  given  great  ooa- 

<  I  -  ii'nd  Hr.  Clark  gave  an  nddra«  which  delighted  overy- 

.  lo-iiig  Imbued  with  ihn  learning  of  a  thorough  lawyer  and 

,«  liitthwt  ■oholarehipj  creryhudy  muit  havi  heard  it  with  tbe 

I    pivuuiv.  and  Mr.  Tenasnt  cotning  from   Scotland    ban 

— IT  thiogs  woriliy  vt  Conn! deration  when  wa  onmc  to  deal 

t tKain.    We  nnve  bud  mnoh  Inr^iT  cnpeviciici-  In  Ihin 

~"  f  harohadiQ  Englaml.    Wc  hii'..' 1. -1  ■■■:■ -.il.'- 

M  prtMDl  time,  which  ha.a  )'. '1.I 

mf,  no  iflhuniJa  arc  mori'ii'i"  ■\. 

•Micfhclion,  aw  the  tJnarterSossiiiii  '    ■  :"!■ 

ili.n  o!*  IhP  iilriadletion  lli|i:i  .1    ■  n    ■■     -     -1  liT- 

,,  I  |.  ;  .!  .    iL-i[iiitinn  here,  llii.>  jiii-i-ilini";i  i-  rn 

i^liiiid     Aalhey  ilnnd  at   ]iiu«fnt. 

II  ■ '-.ii  lias  been  obaervcd  ar     
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on  the  point,  nn<l  I  can  Miy  my   own   knowledge  of  their  experience  goei 
fur  to    puHtiiin   the   proposition    put  furwanl    by   Dr.    Pankharst.      I   think 
the  oxtonsion  or  tho  cquitui>le  juriAdiotion  lately  given  to  the  Irish  County  jadgc 
is    (>\lr('in''ly   dcKiriU)le.      I   do    not   pvc  any   opinion    as   to  the  extent  to 
wliicli  it  ou^lit  to  go,  that  U  worthy  of!  consideration,  but  the  giving  to  the 
ii  i-h  County  jufI;ro  an  c<iuitul)le  juriitdiction  which  he  cxerciscH  on  behalf  of 
defend  ant,  und  i-annot  exiTciso  on  Iwliall'  of  plaintiff,  is  most  absurd.     There 
(uiglit  to  l>c  un  equitable  juriitdiciion  for  tbe  plaintiff  as  well  as  defendant 
The  course  in  Kn^irland  is  a  curious  one.    I  believe  the  County  Court  judge  does 
not  npiH-nr  an  jud^  of  law  and  ctiuity  in  each  single  cose,  he  sits  part  of  the 
day  OS  a  judge  of'niuity.  and  part  of  the  day  as  a  judge  of  law.     It  appears  to 
nic  tliiit  that  system  retiuiivs  t«)  lio  altoi-cd  -.  that  there  should  be  a  "fusion  of  hir 
and  ('(luity,"  so  that  the  juilgo  may  deal  with  the  whole  case  as  a  connected  cm» 
and  ronibine  tlio  principles  of  law  and  c<iuity  together  to  do  jnstice  in  thisptr. 
ti(  ular  case.     I  am  glad  my  virws  as  to  the  maintenance  of  independent  jnmea. 
turc  fxiv  accepted  by  Dr.  Panlvburst.    I  have  a  strong  opinion  on  that.    I  hn^ 
also  a  strong  ojiiuiou  as  to  tho  fact  that  it  will  not  do  to  localize  tribuntli  {9 
such  n  large  e\t<Mit.    I  agixM.*  with  the  oliservation  made  that  the  establlsbaiiBt 
(if  abnormal  courts,  such  uh  Tribunals  of  Commerce,  should  be  carefhUjie. 
gnrded,  and  great  care  taken,  lest  in  the  establishment  of  such  tribunals  tkoe 
sliould   le  a  disturbance  of  tlie  law   and    uncertainty,  taking  care  thit  tfea 
local i/aiion  of  administration  shall  not  take  nwny  from  the  certainty  and  dignftj 
connected  with  tho  law. 


KKPKESSION  OF  CRIME. 


CBIMKS   OF    VIOLKNCE. 

Jr/iiif  hfffrr   J\f('asurrs  can   he  adopted   for  the  Prevention  ef 
Crhvrs  of  V^iohnre  atjahist  the  Person  ? 

Tito  Taper  l>y  Mr.  T.  B.  Li.  Dnkcr  on  this  subject  ^vill  bo  found  at 
p.  204. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  George  IIurst,  J.P.  (l)edford) :  I  do  not  think  that  a  long  term  of  bi- 
prisonniont  is  the  ]iro{xr  punishment.  When  these  violent  assaults  tre eoB- 
milted  the  ]iunishm(>nt  should  be  iMith  sharp  and  sudden.  Let  us  take  the  CM 
of  men  who  assault  their  own  wives,  and,  with  regartl  to  them,  I  think,  we  iboaH 
throw  overboard  everything  of  kindness  and  good  feeling.  This  class  ofoftMM 
has  now  lK*come  veiy  fre<pient.  I  wimld  suggest  that  in  such  coses  or  In  117 
vix^i}  of  assault,  when  it  has  Immmi  C8tab]i>]ied  that  the  i)erson  in  custody  hts  bsei 
the  aggressor,  he  should  get  a  fl(»gL;inj.',  with  a  very  short  imprisonment,  and Ikit 
this  shoubl  be  repeate*!.  with  more  severity,  for  the  Fccond  offence.  I  think  thit 
sueh  ]>errons  are  more  deterred  by  what  they  receive  njion  their  own  personithtt 
by  any  other  cour.-e  of  treatment  that  we  can  adopt.  And  now,  with  regirdti 
the  iutiiction  of  long  im]»rii>onmeut  in  these  cases,  and,  indeed,  in  many  othercMiy 
it  shtmld  not  le  forgotten  that  it  is  not  only  a  punishment  ujion  the  nian,botik 
is  n  punishnii-nt  1)esides  on  the  community.  Why  should  a  man  of  thisdiMlii 
commit t(>d  to  gnol,  for  say  twelve  months,  and  the  community  be  obliged  to 
(jrfray  the  cost  ofhis  m:iint(Mianct>?  If  you  could  make  him  fitter  for  drDtald 
so(  i(?ty  by  keeping  him  in  gaol  for  that  period,  it  would  be  a  different  qnote 
but  we  knr  w  that  we  do  not  achieve  sueh  a  result. 

Mr.  Watj-on  :  I  \\u>  shiiilf  and  (nminal.jud;:o  of  tbe  large  county  of Ahr- 
ibin  for  thirty  years,  and  1  have  had  a  good  deal  of  e.xiierlencc  in  the  trettncot 
of  jrisoners  in  Scotland.  My  theory  is  that,  we  t-hould  lie  gentle  In  the treit* 
nient  of  our  prisoners,  aud  1  object  to  Hogging  or  imprisonment  for  tbe  W 
trifling  offence.     The  result  of   my  exiieriencc  has  been  that  almost  all  (kt 
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assaults  hare  aiiMA  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  and  that  few  of  them 
hare  been  caused  by  revengeful  feeling,  or  the  result  of  provocation.  They  are 
mostly  committed  by  fkrm-scr^-ants  wlio  attend  markets.  When  one  of  these 
persons  is  brought  before  the  court  it  is  found  tliat  he  has  borne  a  good  character ; 
and  he  may  have  got  some  verbal  provocation,  which  he  followed  up  by 
knocking  the  party  down.  Is  the  court  to  send  him  to  jail,  which  means  that 
the  man  must  lose  the  settlement  he  lias  made  with  his  master,  and  also 
his  character  for  life?  My  opinion  is,  that  in  all  such  cases  as  this,  the 
more  prudent  and  just  course  would  be  to  impose  such  a  fine  as  the  man 
could  pay,  and  in  addition  to  this,  to  bind  him  over  to  keep  the  iieace,  so 
as  not  only  to  have  his  own  security,  but  the  security  of  some  other  party 
for  his  fiature  good  behaviour.  I  have  found  this  course  to  produce  the 
most  excellent  efltels,  and  I  have  scarcely  found  one  of  these  persons,  when 
dealt  with  in  this  way,  come  up  before  tlie  court  a  second  time,  but,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  if  I  had  sent  to  gaol  a  nia  \  charged  with  such  an  offence  as  this,  if  he  hnd 
in  consequence  lost  his  settlement,  and  if  I  had  orilorcd  him  to  be  flogged 
while  in  prison,  I  might  be  pretty  certain  that  the  whole  public  opinion  of  the 
district  would  have  arisen  up  against  me.  Aly  opinion  is,  that  you  will  never 
succeed  in  putting  down  crime  by  flogging,  and  I  tbink  we  should  be  very  slow 
in  ordering  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence.  I  would  recommend  that,  when 
it  is  found  a  man  cannot  sustain  himself,  the  reformatory  system  should  be 
applied,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  I  would  sentence  'him  for  five  years : 
that  would  tend  to  repress  drunken  habits,  and  I  think  when  intemperance  leads 
a  man  to  the  commission  of  frequent  assaults,  he  is  as  well  entitled  to  imprison- 
ment in  a  jeformatory  as  the  boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Mr.  BIarshall,  J.P.  (Middlesex) :  I  believe  that  the  principle  wliich  Sheriff 
Watson  adopted  extends  all  over  Scotland  and  England,  that  is,  not  to  punish 
by  imprisonment  for  a  first  offence,  but  to  inllict  a  line  or  bind  the  party  over  to 
keep  the  peace.  Nobody  would  think  of  sending  a  workman,  for  instance,  who 
was  earning  his  bread  and  supix>rting  hi.-i  family  by  his  la1}0ur,  and  whose  cha- 
racter might  be  generally  good,  to  prison  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it.  As  to 
assaults  constantly  rccunring,  I  have  found  men  of  good  character  in  other  re- 
spects frcx]uently  brought  before  me  as  a  magi:<trate.  I  know  their  faces  well : 
but  even  with  them  by  sending  them  to  prison  you  only  reduce  their  families  to 
poverty  and  to  become  aburdeu  on  the  parish  authorities.  I  do  not  think  flogging 
is  the  proper  punishment  for  that  class  of  offences  ;  I  consider  it  was  intenderl 
to  be  visited  on  persons  who  were  guilty  of  assaults  for  the  purpose  of  robbery. 
In  my  opinion  flogging  is  a  lumishment  that  should  only  be  adopted  in  ca«<es  of 
great  gravity ;  perbap.'i  of  wife-ljcating,  and  for  assaults  committed  by  jumpin;^ 
on  people. 

Mr.  WATrON  :  I  have,  in  the  courae  of  my  experience,  found  a  very  simple  and 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  some  of  these  cases.  In  many  cases,  when  a  serious 
assault  has  been  committed,  the  party  who  has  been  so  adsaulted  has  proceeded 
both  criminally  and  civilly  aguinst  his  assailant  before  the  same  Judge.  I  know 
a  case  where  a  party  committed  a  severe  assault  upon  another.  Well,  as  a  cri- 
minal judge  I  flned  him  two  guineas  for  the  assault,  and  he  was  also  proceeded 
against  for  a  civil  offence  under  the  Small  Debts  Court  Act.  In  this  proceeding 
1  gave  the  largest  amount  I  had  the  power  to  give  against  him,  which  was 
£8  G«.  8c/.  This  occurred  in  a  country  district,  and  when  the  people  found  that 
the  iicraon  who  committed  the  offence  was  first  fined,  and  that  afterwards  lie  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  far  l.tr^er  sum,  they  said  •*  We  had  ])ctttr  not  get  drunk  in  this 
way.'* 

The  Rev.  Joiix  II.  Ona  (Anirim) :  It  shouM  Ihj  understood  by  the  Section,  that 
outrages  against  the  jv^rson  are  not  numerous  in  Ireland,  and  that  when  Ihcy 
occur,  by  fur  the  laig..»st  proportion  of  such  olfenccs  is  attriL)Utablc  to  drink,  a  less 
number  to  passion,  and  a  «*till  smaller  numl)er  to  revenue.  The  crime  of  garot- 
ting  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  iu  Ireland.  Whether  this  i.^  to  be  a.'«cril>ed  to 
our  lower  civili/.ation,  or  to  a  nutunil  tei<dcrncss  in  the  Irish  character,  which 
U  share<l  even  by  the  ciiminal  classes,  or  to  inaptncfs  in  the  Irish  bur^rlar  to 
acquire  the  new  science,  it  may  not  Iks  easy  to  determine ;  but  the  fact  U  un- 
doabted.    To  diminish  ci  imcs  ngaiust  the  person,  1 1>clieve  they  should  be  treated 
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V. irli  moio  <f*viMily  than  baf  l»oon  ilio  custom  hitherto.  I  do  not  agree  with 
r.tl'-y,  lli.i'  thi>  ])roiH'r  cB'I  of  human  ]Mmishmcnt  is  not  the  satisfnclinn  nl' jii^itioe, 
\  \\  j!i«;  |>ri  \«':iti'in  «'t'cn:in\  TIumc  is  such  a  ihin;;  as  vindicatory  jiij-tic*?,  which 
•!'••■:. iii'l- 'lint  (liir.'.' ;'K.»i»"<  ^"^  i«  ■>■  >h«»iiM  I-  puuishc'l  by  H)cit*ty,  aiv.l  ^uic'.y 
'  ■  ■ill-  V. ',1  ;ilVn.:i  til. I"  lh»."  ^:l^^■!_\  o|  a  mau'^  I'lMrnu  aiid  lln'  MifoJ3*  *^*"  ^'-^  I>roi-ti"./ 
'-h-  !:;»!  1m-  i'-.t  i;h  j'lvci.-i'ly  tin'  -aim^  ii-v.-l.  1  .-.hould  bo  disposed  to  oxtciid  cor- 
j.«.-mI  I  '.Msi-ljiiic:-!.  not  only  tw  nil  ;i.iuitiii!;i  c.tscs,  but  :iIso  to  all  atrocioU'^ 
a-  .  •.!:- I  11  jhii  ■<•  oiliii'iv  <ir  «■  onsiabulary,  an«l  tii  ivjioatiMl  and  inbuiuan  wifo 
1-  a'".:.^.  1'.;.'  tl.i-  Hi"  m.-,  and  by  the  jmliiious  rc|jro.s.'*iun  of  public  house-*,  and  «•( 
t!:- II  Iiii'' <  r  i-ii.^ili'ii  and  cruelty  to  animals  which  train  mon  to  acts  of  Kir- 
l.ii'y.  Mill  ra'--  a'jain<*t  tlw  ]i«-r>on  would  ^0'.»n  !«»  niatorlally  lessened. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Li..  llAKt.u:  Willi  rcspt-ct  to  tht*  assaults  of  hu»«bands  ii]»<)n  iLcir 
v.'\c-.  i!,i- !',  i\o  (linibi,  au  ini[inrtant  cla>-!,  but  it  is  only  one  tla^?*  of  a  large 
ii'::i!«'T.  'riK'v  rouii'  iui  »  I  In'  llr.-t  cla*s  (if  assaults — namely,  those  of  passion, 
a:iil  i»"i  tli«»-«- of  ra>!ii'jn.  I  mu>t  dilfer  from  the  opinion  tliat  flofj:i:in«;ir  i*  tho 
ii.«.'t  ju  ii  ii'U-  li«Mi:iiont  for  cowar<lly  assaults  on  individuals.  1  have  had  a 
ruii^".<..iabl«?  lunnl'tT  iliioUfrh  my  hand:',  and  altliou^h  some  shrink  from  pain,  I 
l.i'[ii  \i' tia.iv  i-s  a  con^'uliMablc  number  that  it  is  quite  u^el('s.>  to  dfal  with  ia 
t!i  It  \\;iy.  S-.iuic  may  Ik;  (halt  with  by  the  lir-t  flo-^i^in^,  but  if  they  jiet  past  the 
li:-f  «>r  -t««Mul.  \ou  mu>!  pi  to  some  othorrt'me.iy,  for  any  amount  of  it  wiil  In? 
AV'ii'i- ihaii  u-:rh*s>  atliM- that.  As  to  h»np:  imprisunuionls,  it  may  be  nitToly  an 
«\j..iiiii.  Ill,  li.it  \ou  mn^i  n  uiiy.iibtT  that  if  you  ciin  tlu  an\  thing  to  stop' iLe 
iiiinii'.  lut  «'ir.;i,i'-;  \ou  s.ivo  i-vp-ns*'  bv  the  ^h  croase  in  thf  namber  iu  voiir  Lra'il'f. 
1  1:;;\.- i'-v.r\r«l  ail  iMraorilinaiy  diminution  of  crime  belweJMi  the  years  I^'j") 
:.n.|  i^  ".  hy  ih'-  i:-  in'ral  a-loj-iiou  <,f  n  system  of  .-eiuliii;;  otfimdcrs  to  lonpj  term* 
ni  iii.|  lisniMi'.'iil.  li"  \oii  «'au  Ks-i'u  the  number  of  impriM»nmenis  you  will  soon 
]..iy  i':"  t\p.-:i>«'  of  \■.^^\'^  im|iri-onmrn!s.  As  to  what  my  frim;!  Sherift*  Watson 
I. a-  f.!-irv'.'il.  I  r,iiiie  auu''*  iliiit  on  the  lii-st  offence  llie  man  should  bo  nno<l  and 
bi»:if, si  ii\tr  for  Ills  future  proil  behaviour.  The  hist  jrenlleman  who  si»i«ke  has 
!•:■  !i;!o;:imI  that  ili"ie  ari»  no  as.-aults  on  the  person  for  the  mere  purposo  uf  rob- 
b  IV  i;i  htlainl.  Tothi-  I  mavsav  that  vorv  fewciiiU'-s  of  that  c1j>s  occur  in 
i.iiuliUiil  ex- ejit  in  Loinlon.  Three  or  four  years  a«!fo  wo  had  some  of  the^c 
<rii;i'-  iu  the  eoiiniry  di-triel-,  but  they  s|>eo«Uly  <li'*nppeaivd,  and  we  heard  no 
iih.i.'  a'  ".It  ili'.'iu  till  II:-  ouibreakof  the  Ti"ndon  -rouiihs"  la.st  Juno. 

'iii'.' <  11  MitMAN  fM;i-i-i- t»r  ihi;  KolN):  The  plau  suu^^esied  i'S,  that  we  should 
1 '  _iii  v.iiii  .-:!.::n  iiuii:liiii''iiis,  mid,  uitli  tli'*  repeliti-.>u  of  nilence"«,  iucreaso  th-.'se 
j  ;:..i-:  ;ii' !'■  v<  ly  r.ijj'.'ily.  Xow,  many  (f  the  speakn'fl  have  spoken  from  an 
i. 11.  1^1;  M-  S.  nich  i'"!iii  of  \i'w,  an.l  I  may  relt-r  to  some  ea<cs  that  ilo  not 
I-  .:-iid  ii  .•i:!i'-i'of  lli"-"  .;  aiiitrie-.  ami  It)  >oiiie  whi.li  ar.'  prevalent  among  them. 
b;.i  IV  -m  which  we  ai.'  r.-iiiarlablv  JVee.  l!i!e;iipeiauc:\  of  coiiise.  is  llicfruilful 
c.!!!-' (■:"  a>.~;»uli-  :n  bo;ii  e..iimri''s.  Tliere  i-*  one  ebi^s  of  crime  we  are  here 
e  >i:.plft'!y  fiTi*  fi'»:ii.  \'i«)lcnl.  briilal  as.-aiills  u]ion  wiv^sare  not  a  characteristic 
of  hi-Ii  .rime,  and  il  I  m:iy  judLre  Jrom  tlie  pap«'rs  il  \?.  ve:y  common  inlLns;Iand. 
\\  h<ii  1  wa-  a  Clown  piosi-cjiior  I  had  v.-ry  lew  c.ises  of  a-saults  upon  women 
b.-r.-r.'  Ill":  and  1  '^pi-al;  tif  my  e\j.«r;.  lie'  of  Mublin,  when  I  say  it  was  a  crime 
itfiar"  ■/(■(iirn'iK.e,  I  i\  !i;aik''»l  ili:\t  at  onetime  a  serie>  of  voiv  jrrave  assaulis 
oie'.iiii'd  in  hiiMiM  IV'Mii  tin' sho-makeis  u'eilim;  into  a  habit  of  stabbini;:  each 
Oil,,  r  wi'h  t!;«-'.' ronud  >!iaip  knive^^  wliidi  ai-e  ei!ij)ioyed  in  their  oceupalion. 
\\'<'ll,  this  piM.  lief?  was  jiut  duw  n  by  {In:  judj^es  p;issiii^  \ery  severe  sentences. 
Tir-  coiir.-e  Imd  the  be  :  eilcffs,  altlmuu!!  it  would  not.  bear  out  the  views  of  my 
lii.'nd.  SI:,  riil'  VN'iii?f(»n.  Tiierc  is  aiiniher  elas.-:  (,f  i^. ave  eases  of  a^^sault,  which 
V.  111!  a.  Pii.'  l!ni'  vi-rv  e.>inni  ii  in  inaiiv  pans  of  Iretaml— I  silhule  to  the  custom 
.,r  ':u  •:'  !i  fi;:!!!.-.  A(  the  b.y/mnin,::  of  my  career  tin  re  was  sea  ccdy  a  la  p:c 
iiir.-lini^  witlniil  its  r.ietioii  fi^lit  am  n:,'  ii:e  p<'uj)le.  and  althou;rli  they  have,  not 
V.  l"dly  r.;.  I  .i  in  llie  coiiniry.  ^.e  ir.M\  l..nk  to  llie  pr«  irr«-.-s  of  education,  and  of 
''•■••:y  ::■  ii'i-.dly  to  do  away  with  il.eni.  1  think  that  the  prineiple  of  the 
inilii  *."o:i  oi  M':<'S  in  e;i  (<  of  a-^.^i!:'.-^  m  the  p"r-oii-  is  not  to  be  adopted  without 
s.-ri  •11- e..n-id' ration.  !  h.- t  (i;  J  of  thi?  line  lalU  iipj^n  the  wife  and  chibh'cn, 
whil«'  tlie  « iil|.rii  eontiir.a -<  to  i'njoy  his  luxuries  at  the  co>t  ami  to  the  jmnish- 
uK'iit  of  lii.-  \\iC.»  "ind  eliildriii.  \\'h«-n  we  <q{\  in  the  ea,-e  of  a  wealthy  person 
jjuiliy  of  uiic  of  thc-^c  assaults  «i  line  of  live  nhilling^,  or  live  pounds  imposed, — 
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and  that  is  tho  utmost  the  law  in  this  country  will  allow— it  is  a  perfect  farce  to 
regard  that  as  a  punishment. 

Mr.  William  Okat  (Belfast) :  Having  spent  some  time  in  connexion  with  the 
public  works  at  the  Portland  convict  station,  I  can  give  my  opinion  on  the 
working  of  the  system  there,  and  I  rise  to  bear  my  testimony  in  favoar  of 
tlic  views  which  have  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Baker.  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
punishment  should  be  very  severe  for  crimes  against  the  person.  My  opinion  is, 
that  the  severity  of  the  punishment  should  be  caused  by  the  severity  of  the 
discipline,  instead  of  the  length  of  time.  If  a  criminal  remains  a  long  time  in 
prison,  be  cannot  be  an  example  to  others ;  bat  if  he  is  kept  there  a  short  time 
and  undergoes  severe  punishment,  he  will,  when  sent  out,  be  an  example  to 
others,  and  prevent  them  from  the  commission  of  crime. 


PBISON   LABOUB. 

Is  it  Expedient  and  Practicable  to  make  Prison  Labour  Productive 

and  Bemuntrative  f 

In  addition  to  tho  paper  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  printed  at  p.  210  : — 

Mr.  Henrt  Cartwright,  Barrister-at-Law,  read  a  paper  in 
which  he  noticed  tho  differeDt  phases  of  public  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Tho 
enlightened  principles  enunciated  by  Bentham  had  induced  a  more 
rational  management  of  prisons  than  had  formerly  prevailed,  and  tho 
successful  efforts  of  Maconochie  and  Crofton  had  proved  that  crimi- 
nals, like  other  men,  were  alive  to  the  motives  of  self-interest.  It  was 
tlic  object  of  society  to  prevent  the,  criminal  class  from  multiplying,  by 
causing  its  absorption  into  the  honest  population,  and  that  system  of 
discipline  which  made  tho  punishment  inflicted  the  means  of  training 
to  industry  was  the  best  mcfde  of  accomplishing  such  an  object.  Tho 
unreasonin$i^  panic  of  1862  had  produced  Lord  Carnarvon's  measure, 
which,  though  divested  of  its  more  objectionable  features,  was  a  re- 
trograde step,  and  founded  on  one-sided  evidence.  The  results  of 
the  purely  deterrent  and  the  industrial  systems  equally  led  to  the 
conviction  tliat  the  interests  of  society  and  the  vital  objects  of 
punishment  were  conserved  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  the  latter 
system.  But  there  were  difficulties  in  making  our  loeal  prisons 
more  self-supporting,  arising  from  the  short  teims  of  imprisonment, 
the  average  detention  of  prisoners  in  county  and  borough  gaols  being 
forty-eight  days,  and  about  seventy  per  cent,  being  committed  for 
less  than  thirty  days.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  obtain  in  that  period 
any  profitable  return  from  their  labour.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  local  prisons  were 
waiting  their  trial,  were  debtors,  or  were  not  under  sentence  of 
hard  labour.  Taking  these  drawbacks  into  account,  the  work  done 
was  not  unreasonably  deficient.  Mr.  Cartwright  atkvocatcd  that  a 
more  extensive  classification  of  prisoners  should  be  establislied,  and 
that  the  local  prison  should  be  used  for  short  sentences  only,  and  that 
criminals  under  longer  terms  of  detention  should  be  sent  to  adult 
reformatories. 

T  2 


STO  JurispnUkim 

Another  iNmer  on  tbe  aanw  q/MOat  itas  MM  fef  Oifillitt  W.  H. 
Fbmwick,  ILNf  Ooyemor  of  ShropiUn  Prbbik  fiia  Rfioii  Aet  «f 
1865,  if  properly  moulded  and  adi^Cad  to  the  leailttj  aad  aoMtrw- 
Hon  of  the  various  priflon«,  woold  be  foond  a  IkmammuA  lot  rdbi 
sufficient  to  re-organize  discipline,  and  protlde  a  qvfteaii  of  laboar 
which,  while  it  made  the  pnnishnient  of  the  priaonte  azaai^biy^ 
would  indaeo  amendment  bj  tiM  prooeas.  Bf  that  Aaft  U  waa  «o» 
pulsory  that  the  labour  of  the  eruiliial»  duriaf  tiha  ftnsi  tiave  laimlba 
of  imprisonment,  should  be  of  ao  seveve  and  tedfooa  a  aalnrtt  aa  to  be 
penal  and  exemplair. '  This  fite  eaUed  hard  hboitf  of  Oa  teit  dam. 
During  the  more  advanced  term,  a  progressiTS  diminntion  of  aoci 
labour  took  place,  and  on  increased  amount  of  industrial  labour,  or 
hard  labour  of  the  secoiid  dass,  substituted  as  a  reward  for,  aod 
stimulus  to,  coLtinued  good  conduct.  Indostrj  was  thoa  anaoniatnd 
in  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  wifli  pleasure^  and  it  wda  mmda  iM 
considered  a  privilege  to  be  so  emplojed,  wlulrt  such  a&  Applioatkn 
of  labour  tended  to  the  moral  ekvatton  of  tba  prianoai^  aac^  leoHia- 
quently,  to  his  reformation.  The  praetieabiU^  of  makiiuf  priasa 
labour  remunerative  was  a  question  surrounded  with  Afflciutiaa*  It 
was  one  partly  of  locality,  partly  of  the  oonstruetioa  of  the  Wt^ma^ 
but  chiefly  of  business-like  management.  There  was  no  denjuig  tSia 
practical  evidence  of  Wakefield,  Bedford,  and  other  prisons,  aonia  of 
which,  under  the  new  Act,  had  produced  mach  more  work  flum 
when  the  prisoners  wore  employed  indiscriminately,  withoafc  Npfd 
to  system  or  dassification.  Each  prison  should  be  fitted  with  mg^tr* 
ances  suitable  to  the  peculiar  trades  of  the  plaee^  and  whin  Urn 
prisoner  had  no  trade  he  should  be  employed  at  sueh  work  aa  TO- 
quired  little  instruction  and  supervision,  such  as  mat  and  papor  bag 
making,  wood  cutting,  weaving,  and  similar  oooupations.  For  those 
sentenced  to  short  periods,  such  as  drunkards,  vagrants,  and  such 
like,  exceptional  treatment  was  needed,  for  which  the  new  Act  amply 
provided.  Their  diet,  bed,  and  treatment  should  be  such  as  to  give 
them  a  wliolesome  dread  of  prison.  JsoLited  confinement  for  the 
drimkanl,  shot  drill  or  wheel  for  the  tramp,  plank  bed  and  bread  and 
water  for  both. 

DISCUSSION. 

^f  r.  T.  B.  Ll.  Baker  :  ^Tany  years  ago,  when  speaking  on  thif  qnBsUmi  to  a 
chairman  of  Qnartor  SosHionR,  a  hard-hooded  practical  man,  I  was  startlMl  hj  fab 
statement  that  ho  was  strongly  opposed  to  laying  out  much  money  <m  an  •stttuhre 
onlargoniont  of  WorcostorKliire  Prison,  because  ho  bolioTed  that  F>ngljnn4  ^mU 
not  long  stand  the  jail  as  tho  principal  place  of  punishment  for  its  priMiMn.  The 
effcctivo  solution  of  tho  whole  question  TV'ill,  I  bolieve,  be  found  in  tiia  tnm- 
feronco  of  those  prisoners  who  have  been  ordered  long  sentences,  to  ths  nfor- 
matorios.  It  will  be  said  by  some,  that  if  such  were  done  they  would  nm  avaj. 
But  was  not  the  Aime  tiling  said  when  wo  first  tried  the  plan  with  boys?  And  I 
honoRtly  confess  I  did  not  dare  to  let  it  be  much  talked  about  when  wo  flnt 
triod  tho  reformatory  in  my  own  part  of  the  country,  because,  if  the  boys  had 
nm  away,  everybody  would  have  been  ready  to  turn  round  upon  me  and  say 
'*  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  "  But  we  have  found  that  tho  reformatory  systom  fau 
boen  pflrfcctly  practicablo  with  boys ;  that  its  results  have  been  of  Uie  moat  bsqe- 
lioiul  kind  {  an^i  what  rcoaon  have  wo  to  bcUove  that  the  same  woqld  not  bo  the 
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case  with  older  ofTondon  ?  HaYinp^  had  fifteen  years*  oxperience  with  boys,  and 
forty  years'  oxporionce  with  men,  I  will  undertake  to  forfeit  any  small  amount  of 
cM'cdit  that  I  possess  if  the  reformatory  principle  cannot  be  carried  oat  with  men 
as  woU  OS  it  has  boon  with  boys,  provided  it  is  done  on  a  proper  and  simple  pan. 
Tou  would  then  have  imprisonments  for  a  Tory  short  time,  and  you  would  be 
able  to  train  your  criminal  population  up  to  some  habits  of  industry.  Wo  are 
not  allowed  to  reduce  the  strength  of  our  prisoners  to  any  considerable  extent, 
for  if  we  turn  a  man  out  of  jail  in  a  weak  condition  he  cannot  earn  his  livelihood 
immediately.  Bus  if  we  remove  them  out  of  doors — ^if  we  take  them  from  the 
])rison  to  ^the  industry  of  a  reformatory — wo  have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  up 
their  strength.  Being  turned  out,  eventually,  from  a  reformatory,  they  will  be 
better  able  to  earn  a  living  than  wo  find  them  now,  when  leaving  our  jails.  To 
an  Irish  audience  this  is  no  novelty,  for  they  have  already  found  it  to  answer 
well  as  applied  to  their  convicts.  The  plan  which  I  propose  is  simply  to  remove 
the  criminal  from  a  prison  to  a  reformatory,  and  let  the  statute  declare  that  a 
reformatory  is  a  prison  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Lot  the  Secretary  of 
State  get  xK>wer  to  remove  such  prisoners  as  ho  may  think  proper  from  a  pri  <on 
to  a  roform:itory,  and  should  they  misconduct  themselves,  or  behave  ill,  lot  him 
have  power  to  remove  them  back  again  to  jaiL  By  this  means,  the  criminal 
would  be  kept  in  a  state  of  dread,  wliilo  encouragement  would  be  held  out  to  him 
for  A  continuance  of  good  conduct.  If  his  behaviour  was  sstisfaetory,  ho  should 
get  a  tickct-of-leavo  when  half  his  sentence  was  over,  and  the  chanoes  would  bo 
tliat  he  would  be  turned  out  upon  society  a  better  man  than  when  he  entered 
tlio  jail,  and  able  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  In  my  opinion  short  sentences 
should  always  be  given  for  first  offences,  and  for  a  second  office  the  sentence 
shoo  Id  bo  twelve  months,  four  months  of  which  should  be  spent  in  prison,  and 
eight  in  a  reformatory,  where  a  man  could  earn  a  considerable  portion  of  his  living 
by  Ineans  of  out-door  labour.  Why,  even  the  small  boys  in  my  reformatory  earn 
£4  a>year,  although  wo  know  that  a  growing  boy  eats  a  very  gfreac  deal  and  is 
able  to  do  very  little  work  in  eompftrison  to  what  a  man  would  do.  Such  a 
system  would  have  a  far  more  detorrent  and  reformatory  effect  than  the 
system  which  you  have  at  present.  I  must  differ  from  Mr.  Shepherd  when 
he  says  that  it  was  America  introduced  the  silent  and  solitary  system  of  prison 
discipline.  It  was  my  own  town  of  Gloucester  that  first  introduced  it,  and  some 
years  afterwards  the  Americans  sent  over  a  commissioner  to  investigate  its  prin- 
ciples, and  to  take  it  to  that  country.  I  quite  agree  as  to  the  great  amount  of 
time  that  is  lost  in  discipline,  or  what  is  called  discipline,  in  keeping  the  jail 
poriectly  clean,  in  cooking,  and  washing,  and  chapel,  and  other  necessaries. 
Under  idl  the  circumstances  I  do  not  beUeve  our  jails  can  be  made  much  moro 
preventive  than  they  are  at  present,  but  I  do  think  that  adult  reformatories  would 
be  calculated  to  effect  much  good  among  our  criminal  classes.  I  may  add  that  I 
believe  a  three  months*  sentence  is  almost  an  unmitigated  evil.  If  you  send  a 
man  to  jail  for  ten  days  you  will  find  him  intensely  unhappy  during  that  time ; 
but  if  you  keep  him  thero  for  three  months  ho  gets  accustomed  to  the  life,  and  ho 
cares  very  much  less  for  it  when  he  goes  out.  But  after  you  pass  the  six  months 
you  enter  upon  another  phase.  You  keep  him  from  his  friends  so  long  that  ho 
begins  to  get  weary  of  jnrison  life,  and  when  he  gets  out  he  finds  that  his  former 
associates  have  been  removed.  1  should  never  like  to  see  a  man  scut  to  prison 
for  a  minor  offence  for  moro  than  one  month. 

Mr.  Gboboe  Hobst,  J.  P.,  (Bedford):  Tlio  groat  advantage  of  remunerative  prison 
employment  has  been  proved  in  the  coimty  of  Antrim  prison,  which,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  local  inspector,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting.  I  found  thero 
that  labour  was  utilised  as  far  as  practicable.  One- third  of  the  inmates  uro 
females,  who  are  employed  in  washing  and  getting  up  clothes,  and  the  work  in 
done  beautifully.  They  not  merely  wash  for  the  prison,  but  also  for  the  soldiers 
in  the  barracks,  and  for  private  famiUos.  The  men  are  employed  in  various 
kinds  of  labour ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  any  handicraft  arc  engaged 
in  working  at  their  own  trades.  The  number  of  prisoners  is  about  three  hundred, 
and  the  result  of  their  employment,  in  a  pocxmiary  point  of  view,  is  very  successful, 
yielding  a  considerable  simn  in  aid  of  the  rates.  Besides  doing  the  woriL  of  the 
prison,  the  earnings  of  the  women  akme  amoont  to  £600  per  annum.     In  the 
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Bedford  Prison  tlio  labour  of  tho  priftonorfl  has  boon  turned  to  csccllont  occoun 
In  tho  lartt  year,  exclusiTO  of  work  dono  for  tho  jail,  tho  profit  upon  goods  s"! 
nnd  made  in  the  prirton,  amounted  to  more  tlian  £r>(K).     But  this  advantage  mu 
bo  couHidcred  uh  Hcvondnry  only  as  compared  with  tho  improved  habit.-i  of  tl 
lM}r!K>nR  c'oniiiied.     This  is  shown  by  the  decrease  in  tho  number  of  rc-comniittal 
Tho  average  number  uf  committals  per  annum,  from  18-18  to  lt<.>2  iuclasive,  w: 
(i77,  and  of  ro-cumniittuls  213,  but,  during  tho  iivo  yoars   from   l^i^>8   to  184 
inclusive,  since  the  industrial  Rystom  has  iMM^n  in  operation,  the  average  of  ecu 
mittals  has  been  reduced  tu  o03,  and  the  rc-cnmniittalfl  to  158.     I  have  no  doul 
that  tho  dilTcrcnco  would  havo  been  greater  but  that  a  considerable  pro]>onioa  i 
tho  connnittabi  aro  of  strangers  to  the  county,  who  havo  committed  ufYencvK  durit 
their  tcmiK)^!^  residence.     The  comity  of  Bedford  lying  intci*mediately  belwc^. 
tho  north  of  Kngland  luid  tho  nietroix>lis,  a  great  number  of  tranijM  and  otii^ 
Htrangers  ci  ntinuully  pOHs  through  it.     In  this  prison  ])crsons  under  long  tscji. 
tcnces  only  aro  employed  ])rofitably ;  but  it  would  l)o  a  great  improve  wont  if  ^k 
the  prisoners  were  employed  usefully,  no  matter  whether  the  sentence  bo  long  ^ 
short.     Tho  long  sentence  prisoner,  if  a  skilled  workman,  might  bo  kept  id  (Iiq 
practice  of  his  projxir  occui>ation,  and  tho  unskilled   bo  taught  some  cra/t  to 
(qualify  him  for  obtaining  a  living  when  tho  term  of  his  incarceration  shnll  have 
terminated.    I'crsons  iniprisoned  for  short  periods,  by  being  kept  at  work  oicfDllT, 
would  bo  in  condition  for  industrial  occupation  on  leaving,  and,  perhajxii,  Mioe- 
whut  improved  into  lubm-ious  habits.     Tho  \>e»i  em])loyment  for  a  prisoucr  vuold 
bo  in  making  such  articles  for  which  a  ready  market  could  bo  obtauied.   TIm 
labour  must  bo  pcrfomiod  in  KC]>arato  colls  to  adopt  it  to  tho  non-recDpiitioo 
system.     Tho  labour  retpiired  to  l>e  done  should  bo  a  fair  day's  work,  and  if  that 
bo  exceeded  tho  prisoner  himself  should  have  some  lioneflt  for  his  labour.    iVi  t 
constant  source  of  em])loyment  for  j)risonors  different  trades  might  be  Ciirrivd  oa 
at  various  prisons,  and  the  labour  of  each  devoted  to  supply  tho  requirenicnti  of 
others.      l*ohco  clothing,  and  articles   required  for  tho  army  and  tbo  paUic 
institutions  of  a  country  might  Ih)  manufactured  in  tho  prisons.     Tho  iotBniM- 
diate  prisons  in  Ireland,  and  tho  Knglish  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  havs  proved  that 
the  reclamation  of  ]XM-sons  who  have  led  a  life  injurious  to  society  is  far  fnan  i 
hoivless  tusk.     Thoi<o  institutions  havo  been  pioneers  in  tho  im}x>rtant  work,  ud 
thoy  have  ]>roved  tliat  if  you  wihli  for  tho  reformation  of  those  who  barogoM 
wrong,  you  must  teach  thcni  to  lal)our  and  afTord  them  the  means  of  olitainiog 
omployuient ;  and  make  our  jails  not  merely  pmiitory,  but  in  reality  sdioob  uf 
industry. 

Tlio  Itev.  Richard  «.)ulton,  (Local  Insivctor  of  County  Antrim  Jail) :  It  ii 
clearly  duo  to  the  rate-payei's  of  the  county  that  prison  labour  should  ho  produc- 
tive unless  there  1)0  some  strong  objection.  But,  if  the  produce  of  the  pri.sonen' 
woi'k  Ih)  not  offered  for  sale  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  could  1)0  ofTored  by  fm 
workmen  no  injury  could  1>o  done,  as  tlie  qiumtity  supplied  would  not  Iw  sallicieiit 
to  bring  down  prices.  On  the  other  point,  whether  productive  or  non-prodnctiTi 
lalNtur  would  bo  better  for  the  prisoner  himself,  it  has  1>een  stated  that  priNoen 
would  look  u]x:)n  non-pro<1uctivo  labour  more  as  a  punishment,  and  that  it  iruoU 
tiien.'/ore  net  more  as  a  deterrent.  My  opinion  is  that  it  would  have  an  injnriow 
ellVct — that  tho  prisoner  would  become  sullen  under  such  a  system,  and  would 
look  upon  Ills  toil  as  a  vindictive  punishment  invented  only  to  annoy  him.  Itii 
<iuile  true  that  work  is  very  much  interfered  with  by  the  nccossary  routiDe  of 
juil  discipline,  but  this  is  not  i*>  Im)  regretted,  as  the  order,  regularity,  discipfisfl^ 
and  cleanliness  enforced  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  tho  prisoner.  In  my  opinkn 
short  sentences  need  not  much  interfere  with  prison  work.  Those  who  in 
tradesmen  should  Ijo  set  at  once  to  tlieir  own  trades  on  committal.  Of  connea 
trade  cuuld  not  be  taught  to  an  ignorant  ]>«'rson  in  the  course  of  a  short  impriwH' 
ment,  but  tlierc  is  stonc-hroaking  and  other  work  for  this  class  of  persi4U.  b 
the  county  of  Antrim  jail  the  warders  are  tradesmen,  and  the  separate  wrtem 
enables  the  oflicinls  to  classify  the  prisoners  for  day  work  irrcspiHJtive  of  Uwir 
sentences  or  degrees  of  guilt.  1  iiave  found  untried  prisonors  supporting  llien- 
selves  and  asking  for  w«»rk  whirh  1  have  autliorised  to  1)0  given ;  and  when  m- 
tried  prisoners  aro  supported  not  by  theiuholvcs  but  by  tho  county  they  ^B% 
expected  to  accomplish  a  cortuiu  amount  of  work. 
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Mr.  Setiiour  Tedlon  :  I  take  itlTor  granted  that  5ve  are  all  agreed  there  shonld 
bo  prodnctivo  labour  in  our  prisons,  and  then  the  question  arises,  is  it  practical 
to  niako  it  romiinoratiYo  ?    I  find  from  a  return  of  the  prison  of  the  State  of  New 
York  that  while  its  expenditure  was  191,000  dollars,  the  receipts  from  prison 
labour  amounted  to  94,600  dollars,  so  that  they  have  work  going  on  of  something 
like  a  remunerative  character.     [The  Rev.  Mr.  Oulfcon :  The  amount  of  tho  work 
done  in  our  jail  is  so  much  that  we  only  get  a  presentment  from  the  grand  jury 
at  every  second  assizes.]     I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Shepherd  as  to  the  loss  of  time 
that  takes  place  every  day  in  moving  the  prisoners  to  and  from  chapel.    Before 
tho  meeting  at  Sheifield  I  visited  several  prisons,  and  I  put  the  question  in  one 
cose  to  the  governor,  and  in  another  to  the  female  warder,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
system,  and  in  both  cases  it  was  stated  that  most  of  the  difficulty  in  the  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  arose  from  the  delay  in  their  passing  to  and  from  the  chapel.  While 
I  should  be  inclined  to  give  more  time  to  the  education  of  the  prisoner,  I  should 
not  like  to  break  up  the  hours  which  he  should  devote  to  habits  of  industry.     I 
would,  as  far  as  possible,  assimilate  the  hours  of  the  prisoner  within  the  jail,  with 
those  of  persons  outside  its  walls ;  and  I  would  encourage  his  habits  of  industry 
so  that  they  might  be  permanent  when  he  re-entered  society.    As  to  the  par- 
ticular employment  in  which  you  should  engage  your  prisoners,  that,  to  a  groat 
extent,  should  depend  upon  the  locaUty.    There  are,  of  course,  some  occupations 
that  are  common  to  all  j>risons — stone-breaking,  for  instance ;  and  there  are  also 
■ome  trades  which  are  generally  carried  on,  such  as  shoemaking  and  carpenter's 
work.    I  can  see  no  reason  why,  in  a  large  town  like  Belfast,  with  its  extensive 
linen  mannfaotores,*  that  branch  of  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  in  its  prison. 
[Rev.  Mr.  Onlton :  We  have  a  dozen  of  looms  in  the  county  Antrim  prison.]    I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  it,  and  you  have  an  industrial  department  here  in  the  employment 
of  women  in  washing  which  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  other  prisons. 
Mr.  Fauluiib,  Q.G.  :  So  far  as  the  Belfast  jail  is  concerned,  it  is  a  notablo  ox- 
ample  of  good  management,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this  As- 
sociation. I  believe  I  speak  the  general  opinion  when  I  say  that  this  is  one  of  those 
social  questions  which  has  met  its  solution  in  Ireland.    On  the  abolition  of  trans- 
portation Sir  Walter  Crofton  applied  himself  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  balancing 
punishment  with  reformation,  instead  of  sending  the  prisoners  out  of  tho  jails  with 
blasted  reputation.    I  can  state  that  the  opinion  of  all  the  parties  connected  with 
the  Irish  system  is,  yiat  tho  more  the  principles  carried  out  in  the  large  Govern- 
ment prisons  can  be  adopted  in  the  local  prisons  the  better.    Here  again  a  par- 
tial solution  of  the  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Antrim  jail.     It  has 
been  said  that  in  that  prison  the  untried  person  is  forced  to  work.     I  don't  think, 
when  the  law  regards  him  as  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty,  that  you  are  jus- 
tified in  compelling  an  imtried  prisoner  to  labour.     It  is  not  fair  to  say  to  an 
untried  prisoner,  "  Work  you  must,  or  you  got  no  food."    We  should  always 
remember  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  should  be  subject  to  the  same  rules.    Would 
it  be  fair  to  compel  an  untried  prisoner,  in   an  humblo  rank  of  life,  to  work, 
while  the  prisoner  in  a  different  rank  was  not  subjected  to  tho  same  regulation  ? 
Mr.  Mabshall,  J.  P.  (Middlesex)  :  With  rospect  to  the  French  prisons  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  their  regulations  and  the  regulations  of  the  prisons  of 
the  United  ELingdom.     In  France,  they  allow  the  prisoners,  if  they  ai'o  able  to  do 
so,  to  make  purchases  for  their  own  table.     In  one  of  the  Paris  prisons  which  I 
visited,  I  found  that  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  purchase  better  provisions  for 
themselves  than  the  place  allowed,  and  that  this  went  the  length  of  wine  and 
tobacco.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  different  with  the  prisons  in  the  country. 
In  one  of  these  that  1  visited  I  foimd  the  men  working  extremely  well  at  various 
occupations,  but  in  tho  Paris  prison  that  I  have  referred  to,  the  prisoners  seemed 
to  be  really  enjoying  themselves,  and  woro  each  provided  with  a  separate  cell  if 
they  had  tho  money  to  ])ay  for  it.     I  monlion  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  system  of  payment  by  prisoner.^  must  tend  to  make  tho  accounts  of 
French  prisons  sliow   a  greater  pnxluction  from  tho  prisoners  than  under  our 
system.     But  if  those  payments  that  I  have  mentioned  woro  not  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  prisons  of  France,  the  accounts  would  show  a  very  different  result. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  question  of  introducing  productive  industry  into  our 
prisons  is'going  on  and  making  progress  everywhere,  and  I  hope  that  its  prin.. 
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c\\Ao?i  will  l>o  pcncraUy  parried  out.  I  ilo  not  cxi>ccl  llioro  will  l>o  iiiucb  imi*rovc- 
inont  on  the  'jystoni,  ox"ojit  in  c:irryinff  out  more  j»onerally  Iho  Act  of  1WJ.>.  ] 
know  lljiit  Sir  WiiltiT  Croft'-n  is  murh  cnncenied  nl>out  it,  and  it  ia  satisfactor] 
t'»  find  Ihiit  hii  viewrf  huve  been  extensively  followed^  considering  iho  diiTercne 
l-rtwroii  (•■inuty  and  eonvirt  pria^ns.  1  cnn  only  s:\y  that  tbo  proJiKJCts  of  grea 
iiMprovcniont  niv  nmnifir.^t,  and  that  thin  Association  haj*  had  dome  effect  ti 
lTin;3'inj;  ahoni  ho  desirahK'  a  rosidt.  \Vlioro  th-^  Irisli  system  h:w  been  adojitot 
in  Kni;l;iTtd  I  can  say  it  has  l«con  attended  hy  tlio  I»est  cun sequences. 

Kev.  Mr.  Uiciiabd  Ori.TON  :  As  to  wliat  has  Wen  Atiited  about  the  cmploymcD 
« f  jiri-oiirrs  ln'f«»ie  trial,  the  truth  is  the  laiv' en:ihle.i  and  directs  us,  if  we  suppur 
:i  jirisiMier  lHrf«»ro  tri  il,  to  make  liini  WDrk.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  con 
i.idi  l!io  cvipahility  ««f  tin*  uiif'»rlun:ite  nvui  who  is  in  for  trial,  and  wo  do  that  i^ 
far  as  iK."*.»ihle  in  the  covmty  Antrim  j;iil.  If  work  is  scleoted  which  ho  does  u,, 
like  all  he  has  to  do  i-:  lo  tell  nie. 

.Mr.  T.  n.  lii..  n.vKKK:  Thoreaj^ponrs  Iduio  to  he  some  misnndorslanding  ftmo^ 
llie  ;:eniK':no:i  pve-ii*nt  with  n-^rasil  to  this  i[ucstii>n,  for  itwt»nld  seciii  that  s^w 
havL'  cpJiio  ti»  the  i''»nchuiiin  th;it  in  the  j;roater  part  of  our  jail.*  there  i.?  n5  ^o*i 
ilone  at  all.     Xi»\v  lliat  is  ai  cri*')r.     I  iKslievo  there  la  no  «[uestion  o^  to  (^ 
]>Aiint  thai  it  is  desirahlo  to  ]iut  mir  ]:ri^on.)ri)  to  labuur,  am]  to  make  that  latyjQf 
as  remunerative  as  wo  can ;  hut  tho  question  may  Ik)  asked  whether  one  k\ti^  ^ 
I'llHiir  is  very  much  more  ri'munerative  than  another?  In  the  jails  that  havoi^ 
referred  U*  there  is  a  con-^idiM-aMe  amount  of  work  dono  and  a  good  deal  of  niooev 
received   fur   that  work,   hut   the   (jUCKtion  is,   if  it  can  l>o  made  much  mon. 
One  )ilace  may  he  a  little  moi-n  remunerative  than  another,  and  it  may  Itcwell 
to  l(H>k  to  that.     With  regard  to  tho  jail  horo,  Mr.  Oulton  was  kind  enough  to 
sliow  us  over  it.     It  is  hused  upon  a  very  good  system — almost  exactly  npontlu 
same  system  as  we  have  in  Kngl.ind      1  think  MiddlcRex  is  the  only  county  that 
(liH's  not  carry  it  i>nt.     In  most  nf  our  jails  we  use  tho  treiulmill  instead  of  stone- 
hr<;akiii<^,  hut  my  own  o])inion  is  that  stone-breaking  is  tho  1)0ttcr  of  the  tvo, 
and  I  ri'gret  that  it  is  under  tlio  sani'lion  of  my  vory  dear  friend,  iSir  Walter 
(!r<  f-.on,  that  tlie  treadmill  is  Rtill  in  exi.4tenro.     As  to  ]ong-scnt<>nced  prisonen, 
we  in  F^nj^'huul  liave  rereivcd  great  l*en«'llt  frou)  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  ftvatem. 
Whin  in  Ireland,  live  ye:ir»  ago,  I  visitcil  Sir  Walter  Crof ton,  I  heartl  so  much 
that  was  satist'actory  and  encouraging  as  to  his  plan  that  I  was  glad  to  find  it 
afterwanls  ado[)tril  in  the  prisons  of  Kngland.  . 

The  CiiAiKM.iN  (Th»i  Master  if  the  KoUs)  :  We  have  had  a  groat  deal  of  mftot- 
lanl  inf'»nnali'»n,  which  h:n  led  lothis  result,  that  thero  is  unanimity  cm  the  point 
Kuhmittcd  to  Us  for  c«p.sidi>ration.  ihit  I  am  not  sure  that  there  wuukl  not  beaoni 
o])pi;8iii'  n  to  several  of  the  view.s  put  forward  on  minor  ]>oints.  As  to  Mr.Oaltco'i 
sugge.ai'in  on  the  misi'hievous  cinjHtMjner.i-es  of  ])rison  lalwur  intorforing  with 
honest  l:ilH»vir  outside  llie  prison  walls  I  d-.-n't  think  there  is  much  forco  in  it 
Tlu«re  is  n^)  d-iuht  that  pri.sonors  shonM  he  usefully  employed,  but  if  Mr.  Oulton'i 
principh'  wero  :wl«»pt'»il,  and  il"  ilii're  \va^  a  proveution  against  tho  resulti  of 
jirison  liihnur  heii;;^  sold  at  a  lower  i\iUf  ti-aii  any  i»thi.'r  in  the  market,  I  fcir  if 
that  priniMple  were  a'lupted  it  wmld  li'ol  to  VM-y  si-rious  economic  diliiealtv, iid| 
lH>rhajvs  Ihero  nii^ht  he  some  o2>iio:ition.  As  t)  the  llrst  pajHir,  there  appein 
lo  mo  to  be  some  mi«jai'i>reheKsiou.  I3y  the  Fren«'h  system  of  tho  treaimoit  d 
criminals  they  have  fewer  ro-eummittals  thaji  w.*  liave  Ixero.  That  is  caused  by 
llio  olTi'nder  in  l''raner»  heisij^ constantly  suhjeet  to  a  system  of  polico  snrveillaeii 
whii-ii  has  the  elTeei  of  floing  away  with  fre'in«^nt  re-committals.  Mr.  Bsktf 
i:j;ule  some  suggestions  wliieh  sii-uek  me  forcioly  as  to  tho  employment  of  prii- 
4  ncis  on  agricnliural  lalxHir,  and  whicli  tippe;ir  to  mo  to  be  soinothing  like  vhit 
i-t  Jilr^ndy  in  force  in  our  i!iterm'vliit<'  i)ris'.ns  in  Ireland.  At  Lusk,  the  priMDer 
iiiny  .-iii-n  nil  diM»r  at  any  ln-ur  \w.  jjleaies  and  go  away,  but  so  well  hsi  the 
:.y•^tem  work«Ml  that  the  attemiits  ai  e.JCMpe  are  extremely  rare.  I  think  thfaii  i 
.striking  illustration  of  .Mr.  J  laker's  plan.  It  is  not,  however,  every  priimer 
v.!!ii  i  4  received  iiit«»  t!ii^  e-;laltli.shme:it.  It  o::ly  accejits  iwrsons  who  haTOohowi 
eviileiic:-  of  refi>rmsiti.»n  ;  and  it  is,  thorefore,  a  mtstako  to  suppOAo  that  tha 
ri-fMnnat«»ry  i)rinriple  only  applies  lo  children,  lor  at  Lusk  thoro  is  a  class  of  ooft.- 
vii'ts  v.ho  have  K'en  sentenced  to  penal  seivitnde  and  yet  are  allowed  ilmo^ 
uin'ont rolled  freed-mi.     As  I  undcrstaiid  Mr.  Ha ker  he  would  not  onlv  iotrodnc 
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becnaekcd,  during  the  disciLision  of  thid  spocial  qucstionf  to  state  tlio  nniount 
Rccirctl  in  tho  year  from  prison  labour  in  county  Antrim  juil,  and  I  am  now 
Mtiparod  to  answer  that  quoBtion.  Some  of  tho  members  of  the  Section  appoar 
to  believe  it  is  very  difHcult  to  cam  money  in  a  jail,  ospeciully  when  it  i.s  cm- 
docted  on  the  separate  system  of  the  county  Antrim  jail;  yet  from  tho  abHtruct 
of  accounts  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  it  appears  that  in  that  jail,  the  not  profit, 
after  deducting   tho  cost  of  material,  was — in  tho  year  lsi;2,  £1,038   17s.  lid. ; 


dnr  profit  of  so  much  to  tho  ratepayers.  The  amount  received  in  cash  from 
the  lionk  in  18(i4  was  £1,703  IGs.  2d.,  or,  deducting  the  price  of  materials, 
t\fX&  ISa.  6}d.,  tho  toUl  profit  being  £I,a<.)4  5d.  4>[d.  Tho  details  of  tho 
£1,USj  18:^.  G}d.  oi'O  as  follows: — ( after  deducting  prico  of  materials  in  every 
tut)  Breaking  stones,  £180,  10s.  6^d. ;  weaving,  £:{(i  12s.  Od. :  ponnding  free- 
itausJ^ltiOs.  Id.  :  clogs  and  shoes,  X.\i  8s.  7d.;  tailoring,  £17s.  7s.  2d.;  mats, 
iboat  £10  per  annum;  female  work,  £45  18s.  lOd. ;  washing,  £U0O  Od.  3d^.  ; 
nd  sondries,  X14  I8s.  Gd. 


POLICE  0RGANIZAT10^r. 

Uittccau  ilic  Organization  of  our  Police  be  improved^  ioith  a  view 
to  the  more  effectual  Repression  of  Crime  ? 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Cai'twrlglit,  Bar- 
riater-at-Law,  which  will  be  found  at  p.  212. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  M.  Di  Hill,  Q.C*,  of  which  tho  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  s — 

*  *  «  »  The  leading  conception  which  has  lain  in  my  mind  for  many 
yaw  moy  be  exi)ressed  in  a  few  words.  At  present  the  various  police  forces  of 
tbeeoiintry  arc  independent  bodies.  Tbey  ought,  I  am  convinced,  to  be  brought 
into  relation  with  each  other  bo  that  the  police  force  of  the  country  might  for  tho 
detection  of  crime  and  the  apprehension  of  oUeiidei's,  as  also  for  the  siii)crvision  of 
tidM-of-lcaTe  men,  act  in  unison  :  and  having  much  considered  this  part  of  the 
(ioenion,  I  sec  no  other  means  of  accomplishing  the  object  but  by  establishing 
icUef  office  in  London  whose  main  duty  it  will  be  to  conduct  the  correspondence. 
£5.:  a  robbery  has  been  effected,  or  a  prisoner  has  escaped.  Information  by 
id^ph,  fuLiowed  by  a  letter  of  .details  containing,  when  po.s!ril}lc,  a  photogi'aph 
|«trtit  of  the  suf^pected  iwrson  or  the  escaped  criminal  should  be  sent  to  the  head 
tflee,  from  whence  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  chief  it  would  be  distributed 
tknajghout  the  United  Kingdom.  Tickot-of-lcave  men  or  women  suiToptitiously 
hning  tbeir  places  of  residence  should  be  so  treated.  The  probable  objection  to 
tUs  organization  will  be  a  jealousy  of  centrali/Jng  the  power  of  the  police  force, 
vUch  it  may  lie  contended  it  would  be  politically  inexpedient  to  put  into  the 
beds  of  the  executive  government  of  the  country.  Without  deciding  on  the 
vatidity  of  the  objection  I  think  it  may  easily  be  disposed  of.  A  police  force  has 
two  very  distinct  branches  of  dnty,  one  to  apprehend  criminals,  the  other  to 
preserrc  the  peace  of  tlwir  respective  districts.  The  llrst,  or  detective  branch  is 
whit  alooe  calls  fon  national  organization,  and  all  which  would  be  necessary  will 
be  to  put  certain  specified  officers  in  each  force,  whose  duties  arc  mainly  of  n  de- 
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icolivccliaractcr,  under  the  control  of  the  central  office  for  national  parposes, 
leaving  them  still  under  the  command  of  the  local  authorities  for  distnct  or 
municipal  purposes.  With  regard  to  superviaion  of  tlckct-of-lcave  men  anc 
>vomcn  regulations  should  be  made  ensuring  a  return  of  all  residents  fh>m  time 
to  time,  sa^  quarterly,  with  observatlonB  on  the  conduct  of  each,  with  a  view  o 
keeping  this  portion  of  our  population  under  strict  oontroL    *    *    *    • 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  T.  \\.  Ll.  Bakrr  :  Our  county  of  Gloucester  was  one  of  the  first  that  i^ 
tiiMinliHl  n  police  force  in  England,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  p^ 
moling  it  from  the  year  1839  till  the  preiient  time.    I  observed  one  curious  f^^ 
after  the  establishment  of  the  police  force  in  England ;  the  nnmlier  of  our  criw 
nals  and  the  amount  of  crime  did  not  go  down.    For  the  next  four  years  ^ 
number  at  Quarter  Sessions  and  Assizes,  which  had  been  running  fh>m  50^^ 
080,  rose  up  to  so  many  as  800.    I  mentioned  this  curious  matter  some  <(|  ' 
afterwards  tu  Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  originato|. 
our  judicial  staiistics,  and  he  remarked  that  statistics  were  only  the  dry  ^iq^^ 
of  truth ;  if  we  wanted  to  ascertain  the  whole  truth,  we  must  put  skin  an^^? 
and  muscles  u])on  them.    By  this  he  meant  that  it  was  very  easy  to  increase  <^ 
crime  in  statintics  by  tritling  cases  that  were  not  really  worth  bringing  forwaM 
After  that  time  the  numbers  fell  again  to  000.    I  thiuk  we  should  be  veiycii«. 
iul  in  watching  the  Hlatistics  of  crime.    I  would  strongly  express  my  cooeor. 
fence  in  Mr.  Curtwright^s  opinion,  that  if  our  police  were  still  less  militaiy  tbag 
they  arc,  and  less  of  body  and  more  of  head,  it  would  be  an  improvcmeot.  I 
admire  the  refii)ectable,  manly  persons  of  the  police  of  Ireland.    I  have  onlyieea 
them,  and  I  don't  know  their  work ;  but  for  English  police  I  don't  think  tliej 
would  Iks  adapted.    1  have  taken  a  very  great  deal  of  care  in  prescrriog  ny 
game.     Although  I  have  not  kept   a  large  number  of  gamekeepers  to  eos- 
Ktantly  patrol  my  covers  at  night,  yet  in  a  few  years  all  the  poachers  disajipeired 
fi-oni  my  locality,  and  it  is  now  seventeen  years  since  there  has  been  a  poacher  os 
my  land,  while  forty  or  fifty  pheoflants  or  bares  will  be  out  at  a  time  at  feel  Thii 
has  \k\*\\  caused  simidy  by  making  my  keei)cr  use  his  head  instead  of  bit  tiriii 
and  1  liavc  found  the  one  much  more  valuable  and  cheaper  than  the  other.  I  iiope 
tliat  for  the  English  iK)licc  tiiis  course  will  1>c  more  generally  followed,  andtbstic 
shall  in  future  have  more  of  careful  head  training  than  we  have  at  present 

Mr.  Gk()E(;e  Hurst,  J. P.  (Bedford) :  I  ol>serve  that  fiomo  have  arrived  at  Uw 
conclusion  that  iKrcause  the  number  of  petty  ofTenees  against  the  law  have  in- 
creased in  various  parts  of  the  country  that,  therefore,  crime  has  increased;  bat 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case,  it  rather  proves  increased  vigilance  among  the  police, 
and  shows,  not  that  more  ofTenees  arc  committed,  but  that  more  art;  detected. 
If  there  was  a  certainty  of  detection — if  criminals  were  sure  they  woold  meet 
with  the  power  of  the  law — 1  have  no  doubt  that  crime  would  nearly  ccane.  Bat 
the  greatest  cheek  to  crime  is  employment;  and,  as  the  working  population  find 
honest  occ^upation,  crime  diminit^hes. 

Mr.  W.  C.  CuNNiNGUAM  (Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  Antrin) : 
A  groat  number  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  objections  to  the  English  force  would  be  met 
if  the  Irish  system  were  a(lo])ted  in  that  country.  The  entire  force  here  is  goftroei 
by  one  gentleman  in  Dublin,  who  has  under  him  a  couuty  inspector  for  each  coanlr, 
and  who,  again,  have  a  certain  number  of  sub-inspectors  responsible  to  theffl  ll 
each  county,  so  that  throughout  all  these  channels  a  most  perfect  and  complete 
system  of  correspondence  is  continually  kept  up,  from  the  acting  constable  wbe 
makes  his  report  in  the  barrack  to  the  head  constable,  fh>m  the  beid 
constable  to  the  fMib-insiMTtor,  from  the  f-ub-inspcctor  to  the  county 
inspector,  and  from  him  to  the  chief  authority  in  Dublin.  The  means  d 
corrcsijondence  which  is  thus  established  lias  worked  extremely  wdl 
in  Ireland,  and  has  given  great  f>alisfaction  in  the  detection  of  crime 
and  the  ]»rcservation  of  the  public  peace.  As  to  increasing  the  number  of 
iKjlicc  in  any  county  district,  when  required,  this  is  easily  accompUshed.  A 
large  force  is  constantly  kei)t  at  the  head-quarters  or  depot  in  Dublin,  and  irbeo 
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their  Bcn'iccs  arc  required  they  ore  immediately  drafted  to  aiiy  p.irt  (S  tlio 
country  where  their  sen'ices  may  be  necessary:  ancl  if  tlici-c  lie  a  nccei-.-ity  for  :i 
pcrmauent  increase  in  one  disftrict,  that  is  met  Ijy  a  re-di.stribution  of  tlie  ;;rMifral 
body.  Another  matter  referred  to  in  Mr.  Cartwrighc's  X)Hi)r.'r  in  the  rcf;ihti-a!joii  of 
offenders.  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  not  accoiuplinhud  a  system  of  rc;;i-t ration 
in  this  country  yet,  but  I  hui)c  that  we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  the  s:iilij<.'Ct. 
If  we  could  collect  information  wiih  regard  to  our  criminal  xjopiilation,  sucli  a.-i 
they  have  done  in  France,  and  adojit  the  means  which  they  havt.*  applie^l  tliero, 
Eo  as  to  put  a  mark  upon  our  criminal.^,  a  b'jttf.T  HyKtcni  than  any  I  know  of 
could  be  introduced  for  the  detection  of  crime.  I  know  that  the  poiic<:inaii  ha-i 
a  general  idea  of  the  offenders  within  his  district  or  locality,  but  wlir:n  a  j  o^i-iry 
of  criminals  is  not  kept,  the  iK>licc  syntem  munt  be  dofcciive.  An  a  foico,  ilic 
Irish  constabulary  is  deficient  in  noi  bavin;:  a  ■^iif!:ciont  uumb(;r  of  dct'.-cii^i:^  in 
the  Ixxly,  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  reguUilr  trui.icJ.  In  my  opini'/n,  thr* 
detective  should  be  a  trained  man.  and  Lc  i^LouM  i.ot  b-.-  selected  from  tli<;  i  i)':f 
class.  I  believe  that '-  netting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief"  jh  a  very  ba  1  and  a  v.-m/ 
false  view  to  take  of  the  question.  It  may  l>e  \\:yj  wo II  to  i^ay  that  \vi  knov^ 
who  are  ^hone?t,  or  who  bav-*  u  teDd*.'ncy  towbid-t  c]-im<:.  yet  r.'i*M  a  i.'jh:i  :h 
this  wiU  more  readily  get  up  ca-es  on  hi",  own  account  for  the  ii.*.r;  Il^l^Jfl•';  of 
obtuning  rewards  than  a  man  who  harj  iir<:;Io-j-1y  b^en  untaiu'cl  Kith  Miiu-r.  A  \ 
to  the  proprisiy  of  a  gr^rattr  sympathy  e.u-.iln;;  I/^t'.v-  f.n  ofU'.-er'*  and  mt-.n^  1  tMnk 
that  is  folly  aiuined  in  thelrir.h  p'.lice  .-rj-i^.m.  \S'e  Lave  in-.tarirj':'.  i.*:  u.ar.y 
counties  cf  Ireland  where  men  Lave  ri>*:n  from  t;.^  la.'ik  of  .-.'ib-con-ta!^.':.  v.-..:  -j 
U  the  lovesc  grade  in  the  f-jrce,  lo  that  of  c^-jr/.y  iri  ytr^r^or.  \Vh«;;i  t;.ii  Vi):'.-. 
placc  there  ma«;  l^  sympathy  aad  projitT  sabjec^IoL  }>,'•. ••!•:•;;.  yA/jrVui*'  .a  .':  *.:.«; 
higher  ranks  of  oScer?.  Ii  i?  to  wr  r«;-^et;t<l  iba:  ■*"•:  Lavf;  r.o  pii'':r  o:; '.:.':  -/.  .'t!- 
tatlon  and  characicrr  cfil-j  Iri-li  l'-l:''-e,  for  I'  U  a  .'"'/:  .e  lo  vii',  h 
are  made,  aad  ia  wLiih.  we  are  i;i-':h  inv.r-.'-rei.  7:.':  *i\':-.\'.'f:. 
ia«ta::oe.  wbe:faer  cr  n..:  ;bey  are  of  tv)  xl:  lia.-y  a  '.>.ar.i';-':r.  J  f. 
admit  tha:  the  j«/.Ice  rho-jld  be  a  mliisir.-  V^-y.  ^,.:.''A:r'.r.j  V:j:  '/,:..'.;'. ,:  '.'. 
conniry.  Lu:  wLe:i"T  tie  fjzo:  -i-v..  1  :.-.:  v.-  Vy-.;/v-*'i  cf  :  ■  ,  •:.•'.:, 
one  of  a   ziILioTt  ani  ci-;   o'  a  i;^';:   '.!*.-% — 1-    •»    -..;;■.■  ::.■.;/.:..■•   ',   •: 
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M:.  K  Ml  inr  i  Tiirmin.:rli;nnj :  It  h,  T  lliiiik.  \\\^\  time  that  somcthinpf  slion 
111-  . '.l  ii.  •!•  l<iM"  ni  <iiir  |«ui;co.  li  is  said  thai  wo  should  come  hi*re  and  imitr 
v.!  \'.  \-  •!  Ill"  in  Ivi'land.  Im'  I  Ir.ivi- ci>mo  to  the  coiidn.*ion  that  a  l>cticr  l»u 
j-l  i:.- !.  (.ii:ii-  \  1"  in«  I  wiili  li-an  ihf  nt«lii'e  iMive  of  England.  They  are  int< 
1!^- 1. 1  :::  'i  >•■!•'  r,  and  «li-thaigi'  tlu-ir  ihitios  \v<'ll.  When  an  ofTendur  i**  bmufj 
1  ■ :  :  I II"  <•;'  i-ii-  iniir;-.  uml  if  it  is  his  s«'C«>nd  otTonce.  the  police  arc  certain 
]:i. .'..■■  1.!.-  V.I!  Ill-  i-n-vi.Mi-  (ifl*i':.r  •.  Wc  miisr,  howi'ver,  rc?;i)cct  the  libi^rty  of  t 
::i'.j-.  i.  a!.<l  \v»"  >i!oi:M  r;(»t  t'-avh  i»iir  jjolioo  to  di'al  li^rhtly  wilh  it.  It  is  tr 
il..."  i!.i'  l.i;..!!-ii  I'lilitf  f.)ive  liavo  liille  military  di-cipline  ;  but,  then,  they  im 
\.\\\  i-.n  ;i!.;i  liiy  \. l.ii  li  \vt»'.iii|  !»■  iiajMis-ih'.rt  luidor  other  circimis'ancs.  In  1 
jli-iiir"  I  (i»ni<'  limn,  Ucncral  Ciuiwrij^ht  insj'octcd  the  force,  and  cominer.il 
il.i  ni  f- r  lia'.r  ai-piuranci'.  He  >p'»Ue  »»r  them  a?  l)eing  most  capable,  and  sj 
i:  \\:.    a  !vi.-aMt'  tlirv  slnujld  (■•mtimu'  on  ihc  same  pyFteui. 

'I'll  •  (  :i\iitM\x  Tht'Ma-lir  <•;"  il.c  Hulls):  Willi  respect  to  the  importance 
;  .■•  ii  L  a  ( V  i.'.rai  1  • 'lit  0  dcpariMJ-  nt  an--  an*  all  ap:reed;  but  I  have  been  much  strm 
ill  ill'-  n<;ii-  •  (.|  ihi;  <liMiis>*inii,  w\  ihe  ah-iMwe  ol  any  practical  suggestions  on  t 

I  i-.i  -.'.  11  l.iloi.^  us.  Kv.  r\l-.ody  ha^  (rilicized  the  military  organization  of  ! 
\\\A\  I  <ii»f.  Si.n  V  d«i  lir.i  approve  «»!  it ;  and  1  In  Hove  the  general  feeling  off 
»' ■  iiiiy  i^  tl.al  ihi'  iiiilitary  <ir;.au:7.ation  of  the  body  hampers  their  utility,  a 

•  il..'  I. a.!- 1  ■  rii«  I  ltd  lu  by  Mr.  Cunningham  have  established  that  iK)si!i«rn. 

;  II!  i..:i].i-  il.i-  pcKtoa  brnly  io'>  militaiy,  you  k«'ep  them  apart  from  the  peop 

'  '.lid  1  i''\i  III  iljt.ni  di.-covorin--  tlie  only  means  by  which  crime  can  be  succesMn 

di-ali  wiih.  That  ai»ioaTs  t«»  iiic  to  bo  the  principal  dv feet  in  the  Iri^h  Fyst 
— iMO  «'.itirii\o  iloni'jiit  is  ti»o  little  in  pn.)iK)rtion  to  the  military  clcme: 
Ji  (ill  -  api  iMr  1«»  m«*  that,  in  th«'ir  walk  uf  life,  there  Is  no  bcdy  of  men  requ 

II  «.i«-  iraiiiiii;^'.  Take.  f"r  inslaiur.  the  single  faculty  of  idontincatiou,  which  ca 
up  i!u'  b< '■I  pii\vfr»=  ol"  the  Imiiian  nnn«l.  If  you  saw  a  man  for  live  minut 
o'uld  yi'ii  itli-iitiiy  him  aL-ain  .'  This  is  a  duty  which  policemen  are  freiiueo' 
\\\\W\\  iijM.n  In  disi.har;,'e,  and  it  i>i  <mio  i\{'  no  little difllculty.  Yot  I  have  knoi 
a  >kill«'il  ar.il  i-xpi'iienecd  j»')licmnin  wImi  only  saw  a  man  for  a  second,  wh 
|.a-.-iii^:  I'.iiii.  and  lifirnvanU  doscrilnMl  him  witli  such  minuteness  as  to  convir 
!i)th  ,ii:d;ji-  and  jury.  This  is  a  ihinj;  in  wliich  very  young  p<dieemcn  should 
iii.-lniiU'd.  Thru  i!m.«v  rb'^nld  l»c  made  to  b-arn  the  In-st  wav  of  watching  a  houi 

III  > 'Mull!,  i'-n.  1  in.iv  say  liui*  thi-  constabulary,  when  called  upon  in  the  hu 
«'l  «!aM_t  r.  li;i\i'  ]-rM\t'd  iliat  no  soMi- rs  in  tlh'  world  could  excrl  ihcm  in  exc( 
h.-iiti":  '-at  in  .-oniv  oiLvr  ro-p'.c!^  ihcro  i.-?  room  for  imin'ovcmenl. 


Tin:   JURY   SYSTEM. 

Ill    juldition    lo    tlie    paprr.s   of    Mr.    Serjeant    Pulling    uiul   M 
(niM:::in,  Q.C,  priiitod  at  pp.  21 S,  2->l  :—  ' 

i\Ii-.  (I.  Ii.  Ti  NM'.NT  ri'jid  II  paper  un  **  l)i>tim.'tive  Features  of  t 
.-v-t«  IP.  ol'  fliiry  Tri.'il  in  S(.'<itlaii<l,  {i<  eouipared  with  that  adopted 
Ilii'dand  and  Ireland."  »Tnrv  tiial  in  eivil  causes  was  unknown  to  t 
law  t>l  Scotland,  at  lea.-t  in  modern  times,  niitil  introduced  by  stati 
in  l'^l.^.  l-'roiii  its  in.slitn:i<»n  in  1S15  down  to  183t)  the  Ju 
Court  v.-;;-  ind.  y  nd»Mit  of,  aial  ?eparale  from,  the  Court  of  JSesrjio 
liil  in  l.^.'Jo  the  two  courts  were  united.  The  whole  arranjremer 
\vi  re  liorrowid  I'nan  Kn;.dand,  the  number  of  the  jury  hcin;;  tweh 
ami  unanimity  bi'ing  re(]uired.  liul  subsecpiently  this  has  be 
iiKKlificd,  so  that  after  three  hours*  deliberation,  the  vcrilict  of  ni 
jiirynu  n  can  be  taken.  Any  (luostion  of  fact  whicli  emerges  in 
litiiialion  may  1  e  (in  the  discretion  of  the  court)  tried  hy  ajury.     B 
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the  following  classes  of  cases  arc  specially  appropriated  to  this  modo 
of  trial,  viz.: — Claims  for  damages  in  respect  of  injiirios  done  to 
the  person  ;  libel  or  defamation  ;  injury  to  personal  or  real  esluto 
when  tko  title  is  not  in  quest iun  ;  breach  of  promise  of  niarriat^e, 
seduction,  or  adultery  ;  and  for  delinquency  or  quasi  delinquency,  for 
nuisances,  and  for  reduction  (the  cancellation)  of  deeds  on  the  ground 
of  incapacity  in  the  granter  ;  actions  against  shipnia.'^tcrs  and  public 
earriers,  on  policies  of  insurance,  charter  parties,  bills  of  lading,  and 
ihe  wages  of  seamen,  &c.     Common  jurors  mu.st  have  real  estate  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £5,  or  personalty  to  the  extent  of  £2(K).     Special 
jurors  must  pay  cess  on  real  estate  of  £100  of  valued  rent,  or  be 
occupiers  of  houses  of  a  yearly  rental  of  £30.     The  exceptions  as  to 
age  and  professions  are  similar  to  what  Iiolds  in  En^^l'UKl.     Special 
juries  can  only  be  had  by  leave  of  the  Court,  and  are  rarely  I'esortod 
to.    The  number  of  jurors  is  not  less  than  thirt3'-5:ix  nor  more  than 
fifty.    The  parties  alternately  strike  out  nainos  till  tlio  list  is  r«*duced 
to  twenty,  who  arc  cited  to  attend — such  jury  consi.stin<r  of  two-tiiirds 
common  and  one-third  special  jurors.     Ktieh  party,  irrespective  of 
challenge  for  special  cause,  is  entitled  to  four  peremptory  challen<;e3 ; 
and  where  there  are  several  defendants,  they  are  c")ll<*ctively  entitled 
to  four  challenges.     Payment  of  jurors  practically  is  £1,  if  the  trial 
does  not  exceed  one  day,  and  £2  if  it  is  continued  for  a  lunger 
|ieriod.  But,  by  consent,  the  daily  fee  of  £1  is  somotinios  extended  to 
Mch  day*B  sitting.     The  expeuses  of  jury  trial  are  much  groater  in 
Scotland  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  never  lean 
on  au  average  than  £300  a  side.     There  can  be  no  question  that 
}.         trial  by  jury  is  extremely  unpopular,  and  gi*eat,  anl  perhaps  uncallcil 
for,  sacrifices  are  made  to  avoid  it.     The  tendency  now  is  to  dispcnso 
with  it  as  much  as  possible.     During  the  la^t  judicial  year  of  tlio. 
Supreme  Court,  the  number  of  causes  set  down  for  jury  trial  did  not 
exceed  .sixty-two,  and  of  these  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  ono- 
iialf  actually  went  to  trial.     The  qualitication  of  jurors  in  criminal 
(*a.sc.'5  is  the  same  as  in  civil  proceedings  as  regards  common  juries, 
but  criminal  juries  receive  no  remuneration.     If  the  j)iisoni.'r  pleads 
*?uilry,  his  pica  must  be  signed  by  himself  or  his  i'ounscl.     The  pro- 
secutor, however,  cannot  be  compelled  to  receive  such  a  plea,  but  may 
proceed  to  lead  evidence  before  a  jury  after  it  has  been  recorded. 
When  the  plea  is  not  guilty,  the  jury  are  at  once  balloted  and  sworn. 
The  verdict  may  bo  pronounced  by  a  majority  of  the  jury  whcu  thoy 
>Xre  not  unanimous ;  and,  its  is  well  known,  when  guilt  is  not  clearly 
Qstablished,  the  middle  course  may  be  taken  of  returning  '*  not  ))roven;*' 
Bnpposed  to  be  derived  from  the  non  lif/ttct  of  the  Roman  law.  There 
is  no  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  either  as 
to  fact  or  law,  but  the  Court  of  Ses-sion   has  an   incidental  criminal 
jurisdiction  as  to  forgery  or  falsehood  oomniittcd  in  any  cause  before 
it,  and  the  sentence  therein  can  be  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  system  of  criminal  jury  procedure  may  be  regarded  as  very 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  rRF«TT)RNT  Paid  that  the  question  liow  to  get  a  gocxl  jury  was  considerably 
more  iiiiiK)rtunt  tlmii  many  multei*s  of  dispute  alMUt  theoretic  <iuestiozis  to  which 
their  attention  wuh  tH>metimc4  con  lined.    There  woh  one  thing  on  which  they 
\^-ore  all  agreed — that  the  existing  h}  stem  gi-eatly  rcqaircs  amendment.    The  wiie 
Kuggestions  which  had  Iteon  made  were  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Parliament.  Hq 
did  not,  however,  agree  that  a  man  once  aoriuitted  Bhonld  l)C  tried  again.    The 
prcAeut  law,  with  ri'giird  to  tliat  ]K)int,  wan  humane  and  wine,  and  ho  would  no^ 
ultf;r  it.    lie  af^reed  that  in  some  canea  the  Rulwtitution  of  tho  deliberations  of 
jury  for  tlial  of  a  uiagii>tnite  wlio  could  give  six  or  nine  monthn,  was  not  to  l^ 
(l(.'Kiro(I,  and  ho  would  rather  contract  than  extend  the  operation  of  the  law  in  th^ 
respect.    Mr.  Tennent  Iiad  shown  certain  things  in  the  JScotch  ft}'f«tem  we  oo^ 
to  avoid,  and  B<!veral  things  worthy  of  imitation.    A  man's  guilt  on  a  former  ^ 
casiou  Hlioiild  in  no  instance  l>e  mixed  up  in  a  new  chait^e,  which  should 
jud;:e(l  on  itH  own  meritH  alone.    With  regard  to  unanimity  of  juries,  it  ^^ 
lN.>tti'r  to  iiiuiuluin  tlie  ancient  system.    lie  liad  had  great  experience  for  yc 
and  he  had  hcen  no  evil  coming  fh)m  it.    Out  of  many  instances  he  could  i 
he  would  give  one  which  took  place  in  the  county  Monaghan.    T«ro  men     ^^ 
tried  for  murder.    It  was  expected  they  would  be  hanged.    The  jury  dfi^^^ 
They  were  tried  again,  and  again  the  jurv  differed.    They  were  again  tried  ^^^ 
in  tho  third  case  tlie  jury  aliio  differed;  and  in  every  case  a  migority  19^^^ 
hanging  the  men.    In  the  meantime  new  evidence  came  to  light,  and  three  ottlT 
nn'ii  were  put  on  their  trial,  when  it  wa.s  provc<l  that  the  first  two  men  ooQljJJ 
have  been  connected  with  the  nnu-der  at  all ;  and  these  three  men  were  ooup/^^ 
to  the  entiro  natisfaction  of  the  county,  and  every  man  hanged.    If  the  ScUe^ 
system  liad  been  tlien  existing  in  Ireland,  those  innocent  men  would  have gooe to 
their  account.    Cases  like  that  made  him  slow  to  interfere  with  a  system  nne. 
ti(i<Hl  Ity  tlie  use  of  a.:es.    With  regard  to  the  payment  of  juries  he  was  donbuu. 
Ikihind'the  mere  quertlion  of  payment  of  juries,  there  was  tho  great  qocstioa  of 
whui  they  were  to  do  in  all  public  matters;  whether  or  not  men  aretomaka 
Kumll  Micriiiccri  to  do  public  duty.    The  Grand  Jury  question  which  had  been 
alliKloil  to,  was  not  really  very  important.     He  did  not  think  the  operation  of 
the  (iraud  Jury,  in  a^ljudicatini^  uiion  a  ca>to  1)eforc  it  went  to  iietty  jary,  after 
that    I  use  had  already   Wvw    heuid  U'fore   n  magistrate,  was  injurious,  aad 
h-(>in<'iiuif<i  il  was  very  useful.    As  to  th<;  change  of  venue,  it  bad  1>een  fori;ot(eff 
that  the  (.'(Mirl  of  Queen's  licuch,  at  that  moment,  had  the  iK)wcr  of  changing  lb 
veiuio  ill  a  pri)i)er  case. 


TIIK    I5AXKRUPT   LAW. 

Mr.  Jamks  Ilruox  read  n  ])apor  on  *'  Hanknipi cy  in  Ireland.** 
0(.Munt'nrtMl   by  referring  to   tbo   frequency  witii  which  tho  g 
.<*ul)ject  of  bankruptcy  bad  l>ocn  brouglit  before  the  Society,  and 
(•ndeavours  made  in  Parliumcnt  to  iiincnd  and  consolidate  tl 
In  Ireland  the  system  of  adminii?tration  wa.s  utterly  inndoquat 
commercial  wants  of  the  country.     The  objects  of  the  bankj 
were  liappily  exprc.'^scd  in  a  few  words  by  Lord  Russell  whf 
during  the  IJill  in   1859— "To  obtain  a^t  quickly  as  |i083l 
explanation  and  revelation  of  the  alfairs  of  a  bankrupt,  nr 
a.-(*crtaini'»l   what   projierty    be   possessed,   to  divide    that 
amongst  lii.s  creditors."     Wi^  tlicreforo  want  a  law  wiiich 
the  creditors  cbeaply,  quickly,  and  eiliciently  to  realize  a 
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bankrapt's  cstAte,  one  wliich  will  cncoarage  and  not  deter  tho  debtor 
when  in  a  state  of  insolvency  to  surrender  his  property,  and  which 
will  provide  a  competent  court  where  all  matters  in  dispute  may  bo 
inrestigated  and  adjudicutcd  upon  with  convenience  and  eeonomy. 
It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  tho  bankrupt  law  now  in  force 
in  Ireland  docs  not  fulfil  these  conditions.     It  is  notorious  that  a 
dehtor*s  estate,  estimated  to  yield  under  proper  management  ten  ftliil- 
Jingj  in  the  pound,  often  dwindles  down,  under  tho  manipulation  of 
tlic  present  system,  to   something  Hkc  2s.  (mI.,  or  even  less;  and 
iu  one  celebrated  case,  which  called  forth  public  comment  at  the  time, 
the  accounts  showed  7s.  Gd.,  whilst  the  dividend  out  of  the  court  was 
ouly  o^d.  in  the  pound.     The  result  is,  that  merchants,  rather  than 
w'uste  their  time  and  money  in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  often  submit 
to  unfair  settlements,  and  are  thus  led  to  encourage  a  practice  preju- 
dicial to  commercial  morality.     He  was  disposed  to  borrow  from  tiio 
Scotch  system  of  sequestration  some  suggestions  which  would  be  a  vast 
Improvement  on  tlic  present  system.  First.  Ho  would  make  a  thorough 
sicparation  of  the  administration  from  the  judicial  department  of  bank- 
ruptcy procedure.  Ho  would  limit  the  court  to  the  administration  of 
the  law,  and  would  place  the  realization  of  the  caiaiQ   under  the 
iromediate  and  exclusive  control  of  tho  creditors  themselvcf*.     No 
one  will  contend  that  a  gentleman  sitting  in  his  ofBce  iu  Dublin  can 
direct  the  sale  of  merchandise  or  collect   debts  at  Belfast  so  well  as 
a  person  conversant  with  the  business  and  resident  on  the  spot.    One 
of  onr  greatest  grievances  exists  in  the  legal  incompetence  of  our 
Iri^  Bankrupt  Court  to  determine  tho  questions  of  fact  and  law 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  nnd  no  thing  can  bo 
wore  vexatious  to  the  mercantile  community  than  to  bo  Iwrndicd 
about,  first  to  one  court  to  ascertain  the  law,  and  then  to  another  to 
hare  it  administered.     At  the  first  meeting  after  adjudication  the 
creditors  should  appoint  a  committee  to  act  as  trustees  in  realizing 
and  distributing  the   entate.      This   committee   would    have   large 
powers,  and  be  responsible  to  the  court  for  the  proper  administration 
^f  the  estate.      They  should  be  fairly  remunerated  for  their  sorvico^. 
Tiic  court  should  bo  at  all  times  accessible  for  instruction  i.nd  advice. 
We  would  abolish  the  distinction  which  now  exists  between  trader 
^»tl  non-trader,  and  likewise  do  away  with  im])risonment  for  debt, 
^^ccept  when  tho  debtor  was  about  to  leave  the  country.     The  oflice 
^f  otTicial  assignee  might  also  be  abolished,  os  the  business  would  bo 
^Iter  done  by  a  local  clerk  or  accountant,  as  in  Scotland.      There  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  Assistant-Barrister  of  a  county,  or  the 
Hccorder  in  a  town  like  Belfast,  should  not  have  jurisdiction  in 
l>ankniptcy,  and   thus   save   the   mercantile  community   from   the 
present  waste  of  time  and  money  attending  tho  court  in  Dublin.     He 
Mrould  approve  of  the  clause  in  tho  English  Act  of   18C1    which 
enables  a  debtor  to  execute  a  deed  of  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
\\u  creihtora,  which,  if  assented  to  by  a  majority  in  number,  and  by 
three-fourths  in  value  within  twenty-eight  days  after  its  execution, 
i       can  be  registered  to  have  all  the  effects  of  an  adjudication  in  bank- 
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ruptcy.     lie  would  alter  tlio  present  vicious  system  of  votin<;  bj 
crcdilors  holding  bills  of  exchange  by  permitting  them  to  rnnk  only 
for  the  net  instead  of  (he  gro93  iimount  of  their  clnim.     lie  com- 
])luined  that  the  pruetice  now  ]uir^ucd  of  striking  dividends,  not  a])Oi 
the  sum  originally  due  by  tlie  bankrupt,  but  on  the  amount  due  afte^ 
deducting  collateral  payments,  was  unfair  in  principle,  and  should  l^^^ 
altered.     The  provision  in  the  English  Act,  which  provided  that  tt^^^ 
pn)cecds  of  all  executions,  if  followed  by  nn  odjudicntinn  in  baiv^  >^ 
ruptcy  within  fourteen  days  of  the  sale,  shall  pass  to  the  a^^ign  ^J^* 
was  n  most  important  one  for  the  checking  fraudulent  prefuren^^v^ 
and  should,  therefore,  bo  extended  to  Ireland.      A  creditor  havir^    ^ 
claim  on  two  or  more  bankrupt  tirui!*,  where  one  and  the  same  pe^^^ 
is  a  partner  in  each,  is  compelled  iu  Ireland  to  claim  on  one  ^i^^ 
only,  while    in  England,  imdcr  precisely  similar  circumstancoA  i 
can  rank  on  each  cstato.     The  distinction  kept  up  between  lane]  ^^i 
chattels  recpiires  modification  and  amendment.     He  objected  to  ih^ 
novel  provision  iniroiluced  into  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  of  last  sei^iom'D 
the  House  of  Commons.     It  ])rovided  that,  where  n  bnnkrnpt*s  estate 
])ays  tfu  shillings  in  the  pound,  he  shall  be  absolutely  free,  but  where 
the  estate  paid  Kss  his  future  earnings  shall  be  liable  to  make  gooil 
that  amount  of  tlividend.     He  thought  this  provision  was  inequitable 
towards  the  debtor,  and  would  have  a  bad  effect  iu  practice.    If  a 
man  is  made  a  bankrupt,  his  business  and  pro])erty  pass  by  the  action 
of  the  law  to  his  creditors,  and  if  you  tako  from  him  all  hehnB,in 
common  fairness  you  ought  to  relieve  him  from  his  debtn.    lliisii 
only  ecpiitable — on  the  one  side  a  full,  complete,  and  honest  surreniler 
of  the  property  for  a  full  and  complete  discharge  on  the  other.    If  a 
debtor  in  diiriculties  has  not  this  full  discharge  as  an  encouragement 
for  a  timely  surrender  of  all  his  properly,  you  give  eucoum;vciiMtit 
for  (U*lay,  concealment,  and  every  kind  of  comnvrcinl  immoralitj. 
Credit  is  a  voluntary  act  ;  if  the  debtor  fails  in  honesty,  punish  him 
through  the  agency  of  the  public  prosecutor  as  you  would  any  other 
criminal  otrenec  ;  but  if  he  fails  in  means,  through  any  misfortune 
which  he  could  not  help,  then  he  ought  not  to  l>e  punished. 

A  paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Gkougk  Pkruv,  on  the  I^aw  of 
Bankruptcy,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  first  principle  ofthcknr 
should  bo  that  no  one  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  should  receive 
any  protection  until  he  ])rovcs  that  he  deserves  it;  the  second,  that  if 
the  bankrupt  be  unworthy  of  )>rotcetion  he  should  be  adequately 
punirihed  ;  and  as  a  dLnluction  from  these  principles  that  no  relief 
should  be  given  without  investigation.  lie  ccmipared  the  bankrupt 
laws  of  England  and  In>land  by  the  light  of  tlu^sc  ]>rinci|>lc8,  and 
suggested,  among  other  things,  thnt  the  Kiigli:<]i  systtin  of  compMitiwn 
deeds  should  be  abolished,  and  all  arrangements  between  dcbloraaiHl 
creditors  be  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  court  ;  that  the  ilii* 
honcrit  bankrupt  h^hould  be  punished  by  refusing  to  allow  hiin  toptf 
his  final  examination  ;  and  that  in  casus  of  gross  extravagance,  (Vi 
honesty,  or  gambling,  the  ccrtilicale  should  be  wholly  refused. 
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In  addition  to  the  paper  by  Miss  Carpenter,  which  will  bo  found 
at  p.  239  :— 

Major  G.  Hutchinson,  Inspector-General  of  Police,  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Treatment  of  Criminals  in  the  Puujaub."  In  1861  he  had 
been  appointed,  by  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  to  carry  out  a  new  system 
of  police  in  the  Punjaub,  and  had  felt  the  responsibility  of  ensuring  to 
the  country  a  reasonable  immunity  from  crime.  Twenty  thousand 
prisoners  were  passing  annually  through  the  gaols,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  know  whether  they  went  out  better  or  worse.  The  prison  regis- 
ters for  fourteen  years  were  examined,  and  inquiries  instituted  as  to 
the  existence,  residence,  and  occupation  of  every  habitual  offender. 
A  large  number  were  brought  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
and  the  fact  established  that  the  prison  discipline  was  not  really 
penal,  nor  reformatory,  but  demoi'alizing.  The  number  of  offences 
increased ;  in  1864  he  had  under  surveillance  83,000  ;  in  1865, 
46,117;  and  in  the  latter  year  an  outburst  of  violent  burglaries  by 
dacoits  proved  that  criminal  pursuits  were  carried  on  from  father  to 
son.  In  the  Madras  report  for  1865-6  un  increase  of  prisoners  was 
shown  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  six  years.  In  the  North-west  there 
was  an  increase  in  1865  of  throe  per  cent,  over  1864.  Notwith- 
standing the  improvements  made,  under  Sir  Robert  Montgomery's 
orders,  in  diet,  clothing,  bedding,  and  sanitary  arraugcments,  the 
mortality  was  very  high.  In  the  whole  Punjaub  the  death-rate,  a8 
given  in  the  Report  for  1865,  calculated  on  the  daily  average  of 
prisoners  in  gaol,  was  8*56;  that  in  1864  was  8*67 ;  but  in  I860  in 
some  gaols  it  was  much  higher — ^for  instance,  Dhurrumsala  in  the 
Hills  showed  9*82 — ^and  yet  there  was  no  epidemic.  Again,  in 
Goojerat,  though  the  death-rate  was  8*21,  there  was  no  epidemic. 
In  1864  epidemics  attacked  several  gaols,  and  yet  in  no  instance, 
apparently,  was  it  shown  that  the  epidemic  either  existed  in  the 
surrounding  country,  or  was  brought  in.  The  rates  were  indeed 
high— 

Rawul  Pindee         .         .         .         .         .         .         .7*67 

Females'  Central  Gnol,  Lahore         ....     8*34 

Mooltan 10*93 

Lahore  Central  Gku)l  (Males)  .        .        .        .11*03 

Delhi 11-42 

Umritsur 14*25 

Gk>ojranwalla 17*66 

Umballa 3102 

This  mortality  was  attributed,  among  other  causes,  to  overcrowd- 
ing and  insufficient  food.  The  standard  allowaoce  of  space  in 
barracks  for  each  prisoner  heretofore  had  been  400  cubic  feet,  no 
notice  being  taken  of  the  lateral  or  superficial  space  enjoyed  by 
him  ;  so  long  as  he  got  400  cubic  feet  he  might  be  lying  within  six 
inches  of  his  ncighboury  and  adding  to  tliid  the  fact  that  each 
prisoner  slept  on  the  ground,  with  nothing  but  a  bit  of  matting  be- 
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■*..     .1    •fi-'-  ij..  ^t-  .^irair^  5.xr.  ::*:•-  ccM  aud  damp,  it  would 

n    ::?..sr?4tty^    luw    ivaid!*'  arv  r«K.':w:>9«s  disease  must   spread. 

'••  *.?if-.    fci-;'^   a   nciii.  ?r.   iC  ff  ff^z  40,  in  one  ward.     The 

MTM'  «'<»  l^TinkM.  tnrv7«-c  V  VMaK«»  c:'es>>Tment,  compensating 

'.'     ih-  iiKTrtmi..-:-  ir  iiii  Oi'  -    >-  IKajuJ  McLanxI.  now  Gorcrnor 

t-..    !'iiiiuuit.  >r  fa»hnri  Mnm^oiwTT.  aad  ibe  Hon.  A.  A.  Roberts, 

;•;.!-   .liMiir^  n    :hf  Ri^  w.-^iii  «.f  LaLoto,  a^l  advocated  separata 

piApnin^  jv)tlb>  m:  iruMmicv     Tiir  txiJCHixHi  ffiveu  in  the  ^sloU  was 

mrti:  itriiwJ-vf  ;    a^  r«<«r3f    wvcaec.  tht>ie  couimitteJ  tor    trivial 

rfliM..-r*  wvrt  l*rii^5  w:th  ih*  Ko*:  aiwsJoiicH/.  and  in  the  district 

m...*  'A^  ../.^  ^\rsv\kd bT mafc  wanJew. and  chero  was  no  roforma- 


w^ai  m^^h'i  N?  doni'  bv  iiioraJ  icslniclion  and  industrial  employment, 

f-o  «a- Jdie  courv'  thit  had  t*t^n  taken  with  two  noted  thieving  tribes, 

Ja  ..dSan^e..  and  Fukheira«.,  The  bansees  were  described  by  Mr. 

!  *  M'Vabb  lJeput/-CoinD"M«>"er  m  the  Punjaub,  as  having  no 
;  ;!i  tn  and  no  'geue^^cMl  tt^,  as  jungle  men,  living  by  the  chase 
'r  rhioTin-  and  8;f  having  only  lately  ceased  from  eating  raw  flesh. 
Thlrukho'irars  were  .Vahoraedans,  but  were  also  thieves.    These  out- 

i"t<  men  women,  and  children,  were  collected  from  the  villages  near 

vliifh  thcv  lived  in  wntterod  hovels  and  placed  in  low  mud-walled 

Inrlosure*' containing  houses  for  their  accommodation.     I^nd  was 

\L  them  bv  Government.     The  jwoplo  of  the  country  helped ; 

^  \  Mve  grain,  some  ploughs,  some  dug  wells  for  them.     The  land 

.rood  and  these  tribes  were  told  to  oultivute  it,  and  given  the 

^'*^  g  for  *»o  doinp  anJ  ^^^  ^^  Kupport  them.     By  little  and  little, 

'ii       1  thev  suffered  much  hy  their  own  iinpriidenco  and  wast-eful 

'??  hv  lmbit«,  they  did  bring  this  l;nul  iiiidcr  cultivation,  aud  the 
""  wnt  on  the  whole  succeedi-d.  Of  course  they  were  still 
^Tllrf'ed  to  begging  ond  other  purMiiis  iiutiinil  to  the ^ipsy  class  but 


^-i.^i:  Oil.  a"^  K^^^^^^  'Major  Iliirchinsoii   coMcliidcd  by  .^.taiVn 

'■  ■■"'^■T.W  the  onlr  really  bcnelicial  and  lasting  imprcvemeuit 
•  ■  ■."■;■:.  rMBtroduction  into  India  uf  Sir  Walter  Crofton's  system 
^  x...  >«^  ,.  -pliue  ;  n«<l  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^^"^  '^^^'''^  *""^'  "^  ^'xamining  into 
■  ?•  ^T  '•'Veil  -I*  h»<o  *'*^  refonnafory  t  rcatincDt  of  hoys  at  Mettrny, 
..  .Vi-v.:*-  s^  .lifv  himself  for  the  due  dischar<re  of  his  official  duties 
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ac  Edwabd  Gardver,  juD.,  LL.B,  (Downpatriok),  road  k  papw 

wOftllis,"  in  which  reference  was  mn.dc  to  the  recent  ComiuUiiou 

enOaiiii  To  Uiose enumerated b^ the  Comroisaioners  were  lobe  added 

Mibi  lakcn  by  {leor^niiil  cumraoacrs,  by  pielntes  and  clergy,  and  by 

jnnirt  and  witnesses.     Oailis  might  be  divided  into  cl&^sea,  niunely — 

jnt,  eath*   ta  llio  brcnking  of  which  no  penalties  are  nllached  by 

kv ;  ntcdai,  aatho  (o  the  bronkiug  of  wliich  (he  law  docH  atlnch  a 

|ia*l[y.     Of    Ibn  lirat  chue,  oatbs  of  allegiance,  say  the  Commis- 

•ioDtTK,  are  not  needed  in  peaceful  times  ;  in  times  of  diffieiilty  and 

ksga  they  are  uoC  obaervod.     As  to  ontlis  of  otRcei  they  seemed  to 

l<ini!iy    ustiira  of  eoniraets   which    might  be  more  conrenieiilly 

i.Mi  r.  i    iiLio  iu  anoUicr    form.       Theee    oailia    never  aloiiped   tho 

,:.!'.  <:' I  .-  ill  tlie  tbreahold,  and  the  worthy  did  not  rc<|iiire  them  to 

i|'i  Ki  i;    liijlr  sense  of  duty.     There  were  two  malives  or  nanciions 

Nir  ::ii-  i.hiirrvance  of  onlha  of  oHicc — the  sanction  of  intoreat  and 

Ikl  of   I'cligion.     If  an  enlightened    eelf-intcrest  did     not    impel 

Utronasty,  it  was  questionable  if  the  religioua  sanction  would.     The 

OUhdid  not  generate  aeonscienco,  and  could  not  counteract  nuinelinft- 

llm  to  wrong.     Passing  to  the  second  class,  they  wore  found,  when 

Hfippcd  of  tlie  li^ol  siinction  (or  penally  for  jierjnry)  to  be  very 

■Inrilnr  tu  the  finsl.     It  was  every  oue's  real  interest  to  speak  the 

iruili.  iinil  the  outh  had  no  charm  if    conscience  ware  dead  to  tho 

I '  ii'ncier   of  truth    ileelf.     Oaths   could    bo  only    justified 

-  of  expoJieney — it  must  be  eliown  that  the  religious  snnc- 

:  uvail  where  conscience  would  be  othoiwisc  insnfliciont, 

iir  lives  and  properties  were  really  protected  by  the  notioni 

whiz-h  prople  were  supposed  to  antorlain  upon  being  put  through  the 

I    talk  ionniiia.     It  was  common  experience  that  the  rcligioua  sanction 

of  the  o«th  did  not  deter  a  dishonest  witness,  though  the  penalty  for 

ftjatj  frequently  did. 

j        Hr.  PaLSmBK,  Q.C.,   read  a  paper   "On  the  Rule  of  Evidence 

•XclDding  tbe  Testimony   of  Witnessen,  especially  that  of  Married 

~  '  I  cerlulu   cases,  and  of  the  P»trlics  to  Action  for  Breach  of 

AfVr  deacribiug  and  illustrating  tho  untenable  grounds 

bleh  tho  principle  of  incoinputency  on  the  ground  of  Interest  had 

i  tfaegrant  injustice  and  inconsistencies  that  followed  the  at- 

M  Dfnpplying  it  as  a  gent^rid  rule,  Mr.  Falkiiicr  traced  the  course 

lalion  in  tins  century  by  which,  under  tlio  auspices  of  Lord 

a  and  Lord  Broiighnm,  the  principle  had  been  subrcrted  as  a 

r  gisDenU  application.     He  showed   that   the    romnanis   now 

J  haw  become  cici-plious,  and   the  burden  of  proving  th^r 

R  hiul  iherufore  shifted.    He  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  mischiefs 

J  restrictions,  by  quoting  cases  within  his  own  profes- 

iencc     Tlw!  paper  is  printed  at  length  as  an  rkrticle  in  the 

asint  and  Law  Rcvirv),  No.  XLVIU.,  N.S.,  p.  212. 
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Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  mado  some  observations  to  the  Section  on  tl 
laws  relating  to  the  Property  of  Married  Women.  He  pointed  o 
that  the  Common  Law  of  England  gave  the  whole  personal  proper 
of  the  wife  absolutely  to  her  husband.  It  should  be  observed  th 
the  injustice  thus  done  to  a  wife  was  rather  tlio  result  of  alte^ 
social  circumstances  than  of  the  original  intention  of  the  law.  ^ 
the  times  when  the  common  law  had  its  origin,  the  bulk  of  prlin^ 
property  was  in  land,  the  amount  of  personalty,  except  among  loer 
chants,  being  probably  very  small.  There  could  be  little  doubt  tbi; 
as  a  rule,  the  only  personal  property  possessed  by  a  woman  on  Imi 
marriage  in  medieval  times  would  be  her  jewels,  or  a  little  funumrBi 
Now,  with  regard  to  land,  the  law  was  comparatively  fair  totiw 
wife.  If  she  possessed  land,  her  husband  had  the  management  of  it 
during  the  coverture,  and  if  living  issue  was  bom  of  Uie  marriig% 
he  haid  a  life  interest  in  case  he  survived  her.  But  he  could  mi 
alienate  the  property  without  her  consent^  and  the  land,  in  absence  it 
such  consent,  went  sooner  or  later  to  her  heirs.  On  tiie  other  hu^ 
the  wife,  whether  possessed  of  property  or  not,  was  (in  case  d 
survivorship)  entitled  to  her  dower,  that  is,  to  a  life-interest  in  0M> 
third  of  all  the  land  which  her  husband  had  held  in  fee  simple  it 
any  time  during  the  coverture  ;  and  if  he  alienated,  he  could  only 
do  so  subject  to  this  charge.  It  was  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  lUi 
ancient  provision  for  the  wife  had  been  frittered  away ;  bat  thi 
growth  of  personal  property  in  the  country,  constituting,  as  it  ki^ 
long  done,  the  bulk  of  the  national  wealth,  rendered  the  rules  of  Ih 
common  law  inapplicable  to  the  needs  of  society.  If,  under  all  ei^ 
cumstances,  and  without  redress,  the  fortune  of  every  woman  hd 
become  on  her  marriage  the  absolute  property  of  the  husband,  tk 
influential  classes  would  have  long  ago  insisted  on  a  legislitiK 
remedy.  It  was  the  interference  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  seeniii) 
to  a  wife  her  separate  interest,  by  means  of  trustees  and  settlemcali 
which  had  practically  defeated,  in  the  case  of  the  upper  classei,  th 
operation  of  tho  common  law.  But  this  equitable  alleviation  of  tk 
law  was  only  available  for  those  who  could  pay  for  it ;  the  wooM 
of  tho  lower,  middle  and  working  classes  were  left  to  idl  tbehanb 
ness  of  the  ancient  rule  ;  even  in  the  wealthier  ranks,  inadvertlM 
and  misplaced  confidence  not  unfrequcntly  placed  the  wife  at  fli 
mercy  of  a  selfish  husband.  Mr.  Hastings  advocated  such  a  chn|i 
in  the  law  ns  had  been  made  in  tho  State  of  New  York,  by  wluAl 
married  woman  remained,  as  to  her  property  and  earnings,  in  fli 
position  of  a  feme  sole.  This  chanf;e  had  been  recommended  k 
1856  by  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and  a  Bill  to  tliat  effect  U 
in  1857  been  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  EMnM 
Perry,  and  read  a  second  time  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  BMttif§ 
appealed  to  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  as  to  the  results  of  the  exiilii| 
law  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Field  replied  that,  thoo|^ 
much  opposed  when  first  advocated,  it  had  worked  extremely  waBl 
and  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  now  a  single  person  in  ik 
State  who  wished  it  to  be  repealed. 
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Mr.  Henry  Dix  Hutton  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Record  of  Title  in 
Ireland,"*  iu  which  he  showed,  by  practical  examples,  the  success  of 
the  attempt  made  by  the  Registration  of  Title  Association  to  estabfish 
a  registry  of  title  in  Ireland  on  the  basis  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  under  the  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  88.  Inutility  and  impracticability 
had  been  urged  against  registration  of  title ;  but  the  experience  of 
two  years  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  had  refuted  these  objections. 
The  working  of  the  Act  had  been  unfortunately  impeded  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  legal  profession,  but  it  was  believed  that  the  new  system 
would  be  regarded  with  greater  favour  when  it  was  more  fully  under- 
stood, and  the  impulse  which  the  record  of  title  must  ^ve  to  the  busi- 
ness of  society  had  been  better  considered.  The  judges  of  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  had  framed  a  scale  of  costs  with  a  view  to  the 
liberal  remuneration  of  the  profession  under  the  new  system. 

Miss  Rosamond  Hill  contributed  a  paper  on  the  Prison  of 
Guernsey,  in  which  she  stated  that  the  prison  was  so  bad  in  its 
internal  arrangements  that  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  adopt 
therein  any  expedients  for  the  reformation  of  its  occupants.  It  was 
the  only  gaol  in  that  island  ;  yet  in  it  there  was  no  division  of 
classes,  nor  was  any  labour  imposed  except  grinding  the  air  at  a 
crank.  There  was  almost  no  separation  of  the  sexes,  for  the  colls 
for  men  and  women  were  so  near  each  other,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ments so  bad,  that  the  inmates  could  easily  converse.  There  was 
no  bath  or  any  other  washing  apparatus  than  a  pump  in  the  prison 
yard.  There  was  no  infirmary  or  any  accommodation  for  nursing 
prisoners  in  sickness.  There  was  no  schoolmaster  or  school-room, 
and  no  secular  instruction  was  given  to  the  prisoners.  There  was 
no  chapel,  and  one  of  the  cells,  16  feet  2  inches  by  10  feet  3  inches 
and  9  feet  high,  too  dark  to  read  in,  was  used  for  the  performance 
of  Divine  worship.  The  chaplain  stated  to  Mr.  Ferry,  the  prison 
inspector,  that  his  exhortations  were  of  no  avail — the  prisoners 
openly  laughed  at  him.  There  was  no  kitchen,  and  the  cooking 
was  done  in  the  gaoler's  residence.  There  was  no  prison  dress,  and 
no  funds  from  which  to  purchase  any.  There  was  no  female 
warder  ;  the  gaoler  and  his  male  assistants  were  the  guai'dians  of 
the  women,  and  could  visit  them  at  pleasure.  One  would  conclude 
from  what  had  been  described  that  the  island  must  be  in  a  state  of 
semi-barbarism,  and  that  the  inhabitants,  absorbed  in  their  own  pur- 
suits, neither  knew  nor  cared  how  their  fellow-citizens  were  treated. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  such  a  conclusion.  Neither  the 
moral  nor  the  material  welfare  of  the  humbler  classes  of  Guernsey 
was  neglected  by  their  fellow-islanders  of  higher  'station,  nor  was 
money  grudged  for  charitable  purposes.  That  their  prison  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  the  present  century  was  perfectly 
true  ;  but   they  considered  that   the  blame  rested  with  the  Home 

«  This  paper  has  been  published  separately :  The  Record  of  Title  in  Ireland,  iu 
Working  and  Advantaaesy  ilhutrated  by  practical  Examples.  By  Henry  Dix  Hatton, 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries  of  the  Registration  of  Title 
Aasociation.    Dublin :  Hodges  k  Smith.    Tendon  :  Ridgwny. 
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Governinentk  In  1861,  Mr.  Perry,  Prison  Inspociot,  was  scni 
tho  prison,  and  mado  a  number  of  suggesUons  respecting  impro^ 
mcnts  in  its  management^  none  of  which  had  been  acted  upon,  T 
Crown  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  islanders  to  bear  t 
expense  of  the  necessary  alterations,  while  they  on  the  other  b^ 
contended  that  their  constitution  exempted  them  from  that  d\| 
Meanwhile  the  gaol  remained  in  a  condition  disgraceful  to  humai^/j 
Surely  the  question  at  issue  should  be  speedily  decided. 

Mr.  W.  Lane  Jotnt  (Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin)  read  a  paper  Oo  th 
&oformatory  Schools  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  described  the  proTiaou 
of  the  Act  passed  in  1858  to  promote  and  regulate  such  sdiocila 
After  certification  of  a  reformatory  school  by  the  Chief  Secretaij,  tin 
grand  jury  of  any  county,  and  tho  boroughs  of  DubUu,  Cork,  sDd 
Limerick,  might  grant  money  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  offeodm 
sent  to  such  schools.  Any  judge  of  assize  or  quarter  sessions,  or  JOS' 
tices  in  petty  sessions,  might  sentence  any  juvenile  offender  ante 
sixteen  years  to  a  reformatory  school  for  not  more  than  five  yemi 
provided  that  he  be  imprisoned  previously  for  not  less  than  foartM 
days,  and  be  sent  to  a  school  managed  exclusively  by  persons  of  tk 
same  religious  persuasion  as  his  parents  or  guardians.  Parents  mig|b 
be  compelled  to  contribute  to  tho  maintenance  of  their  childm  « 
sentenced  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  5s.  per  week. 

There  wero  now  nine  reformatory  schools  in  Ireland,  asfoUowi^- 

OostperhMl 
£     8.     d. 

1.  Maloke,  Bel^t         .        «        .        .        25 

2.  Ui*TON,  Co.  Cork 
8.    Kkuoboth,  Dublin 

4.  St.  Kevins,  Glencree 

5.  Cork  St.,  Dublin 

6.  High  Park,  Dublin    . 

7.  St.  Josktu's,  Limerick 

8.  Si*AiiKS  Lake,  Monaghan 

9.  St,  Joseph's,  Bollinasloe 

The  number  of  young  offenders  in  the  Irish  Reformatory  Sehool 
on  tho  3l8t  December  in  each  year  since  the  passmg  of  the  Aet,  wi 
as  follows  :— 


1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 


140 
884 
539 
591 


1868, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 


606 
638 
628 
638 


Tlic  iudustrial  work  in  these  schools  varied  according  to  the  ita 
tion,  the  wants  of  the  iDstilution,  and  other  causes.  At  Gleneni 
the  largest  in  Ireland,  there  were  tailors,  shoe-makers,  cabinal 
makers,  carpenters,  masons,  painters,  gardeners,  mat-makers,  bnd 
makers,  gas-makers,  and  farmers.  At  Malone,  the  only  mafe  ti 
formatory  in  Ulster,  the  educational  training  was  rery  good.  Ik 
boys  were  well  taught  botli  in  writing  and  cipheriug.  Agricnltore  wt 
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well  attended  to.    There  were  nearly  forty  acres  of  land  attached  to 
the  school ;  ita  condition  was  very  good,  being  well  worked  by  spade 
husbandry.     There  were  two  cows  and  some  pigs  kept ;  and  the  com 
crops  yielded  a  very  good  return.   In  addition  to  agricolture,  the^boys 
were  iostructed  in  shoe-making,  tailoring,  and  sack-making.     Tb^ 
got  plenty  of  work  for  Belfast  at  tailoring  and  shoe-making.    All  the 
boys'  clothing  was  made  in  the  house.    They  even  made  their  own 
shirts,  yet  this  school  was  only  half  full,  while  there  were  a  number 
of  young  offenders  in  the  prisons.    In  St.  Joseph's  school  for  girls, 
at  Limerick,  educational  and  industrial  training  were  carefully  at- 
tended to.    The  profit  from  the  laundry  showed  how,  and  with  what 
advantsge  to  the  girls,  this  branch  of  industry  could  be  cultiyated. 
Shirt-mfiJ^ing,  lace-making,  and  embroidery  were  well  attended  to. 
The  number  under  detention  on  3l8t  of  December,  1866^  was  23; 
the  average  monthly  number  through  the  year  was  31.    The  cost 
per  head  in  1866  was  £22  15s.  0^.    The  payments  by  parents  in 
that  year  were  £14  38.,  and  the  mdustrial  profit  was  £143  7s.  9d. 
jQut  of  the  total  number  detained  in  reforaoatory  schools  in  1866, 
only  six  absconded,  five  boys  and  one  girL    It  might  then  be  fairly 
asked  why  this  Act  was  not  more  largely  availed  of  by  the  judges  and 
magistracy  of  Ireland.    It  was  well  known  that  a  number  of  young 
oflfonders  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  gaols ;  a  course  which  had  been 
justified  by  some  on  the  ground  that  to  send  them  to  a  reformatory 
was  to  discourage  honest  industry.     But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  cost  to  the  national  resources  of  a  child  in  a  reformatory 
was  less  than  his  cost  either  in  prison  or,  if  thieving,  at  large ;  and 
it  had  been  estimated  that  a  saving  was  effected  to  the  Grovemment 
alone  of  between  £200  and  £300  in  every  boy  who  was  reclaimed 
in  a  reformatory  instead  of  continuing  his  criminal  career  to  Penton- 
ville  or  Spike  Island.    It  might  bo  a  question  whether  the  Act 
should  not  be  extended,  and  empower  the  Lord  lieutenant  to  send  to 
these  schools,  on  proper  certification,  boys  whom  bad  habits,  criminal 
infiuences,  and  the  apparent  want  of  means  to  earn  their  livelihood, 
made  fit  subjects  for  reformation. 

Mr.  RoBEHT  Spbnce  Watson,  (Grateshead),  read  a  paper  on 
the  Industrial  Schools'  Act,  in  which  he  recommended  that  the 
adoption  of  that  Act,  and  the  formation  of  industrial  schools, 
sbonld  be  made  compulsory  on  the  local  authorities  of  all  towns. 
He  had  had  experience  of  the  excellent  results  of  these  schools, 
having  been  secretary  to  one  of  the  earliest.  More  than  850 
boys  had  passed  through  the  school  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  lads 
(ncked  up  in  the  streets,  begging,  destitute,  on  the  verge  of 
crime ;  and  not  one  of  them  had  been  committed  to  prison  for  any 
offence  since  leaving  the  schooL  Under  the  present  Act  the  Govern- 
ment gave  national  assistance  to  these  schools,  and  the  local  authorities 
could  assist  both  in  starting  and  working  them.  Why  should  not  this 
permissive  power  be  made  compulsory  ?  It  might  be  urged  that  the 
advantage  of  the  present  system  was  the  combination  of  legal 
authority  with  priv.ate  benevoleuce ;  but  if  the  schools  were  undei* 
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a  committee  of  magistrates  or  town  conncnllors,  that  would  not  pre- 
vent tbcir  being  still  regarded  with  interest  by  philanthropical  ])er- 
sons.  As  the  law  now  stood  the  voluntary  committees,  who  managed 
the  schools,  might  reject  suitable  cases,  although  committed  by  the 
magistrates.  If  his  proposal  were  adopted  we  might  live  to  see  in 
every  town  an  industrial  school,  in  which  the  children  swept  from  the 
streets  would  be  trained  in  knowledge  and  industry,  aided  to  find 
employment,  and  watched  in  the  difficult  be^nnings  of  independent 
life.  Juvenile  crime  would  then  be  unknown,  adult  crime  be  cut  off 
at  its  source,  and  a  destitute  child  be  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Organ,  Inspector  of  Released  Convicts  and  Ijecturcr  at 
the  Intermediate  Prisons,  read  a  paper  giving  an  account  of  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  made  to  obtain  employment  for  convicts  released  from 
the  intermediate  ]>risons.  He  illustrated  the  results  that  had  been 
realised  in  the  labour  market  at  home,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the 
army  and  navy,  notwithstanding  great  difficulties.  Perhaps  the 
BtronfTcst  feature  in  the  system  was  that  it  had  worked  without  the 
aid  of  a  patronage  society.  Every  man  was  taught  to  trust  to  him- 
self, not  to  look  to  his  neighbours. 

Mr.  Edward  Allworthy  read  a  paper  on  **The  neglected 
children  of  the  i)oor,  and  what  we  owe  them."  He  sud  those  who 
visit  the  homes  of  the  poor  witnessed  scenes  of  misery  indescribable 
— children  huddled  together  in  cellars  and  garrets  irrespective  of  age 
or  sex,  often  without  light  or  heat,  a  little  straw  for  beds,  and  a  few 
rags  to  cover  their  nakedness.  The  natural  result  of  their  parents' 
neglect  was  infant  mortality  and  enfeebled  bodies,  while  their  snr- 
ronndingd  and  want  of  education  inclined  them  to  all  evil ;  but, 
beyond  all  this,  thousands  of  parents  trained  their  children  to  plunder 
society,  and  prostituted  them  to  the  most  vicious  courses.  Here,  then, 
was  the  prolific  source  of  crime,  disease,  and  death ;  and  yet  the  State 
had  hitherto  acted  on  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  If  the 
natural  parents  were  so  insensible  to  their  duty,  the  State  should 
.<tep  in  and  take  their  place.  If  we  took  into  account  the  crime  and 
jiauperisni  checked  in  tli(5  bud,  and  the  effect  upon  our  gaols,  reforma- 
toiies,  and  workhouses,  the  loss  would  be  very  little,  while  the  gain 
in  bone  and  sinew  and  mind  would  be  very  considerable. 

Mi\  CiiAKLEs  K.  FouD,  Secretary  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union,  read  a  paper  on  the  work  of  "  The  Boy's  Beadle."  This 
agent  had  been  employed  for  a  year  to  look  after  the  homeless 
cbildren  in  the  streets  of  Jx)ndon,  by  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union.  His  work  had  been  eminently  successful.  He  had  been  able 
to  procure  admission  for  many  wanderers  into  homes  and  refuges,  and 
had  aided  in  applying  the  laws  which  enabled  them  to  be  remitted  as 
vagrants  to  industrial  schools,  or  when  criminals  to  reformatories, 
lie  had  also  gone  home  with  boys  found  selling  matches,  and  cau- 
tioned their  parents  as  to  the  consequences.  Looking  at  the  good 
achieved  in  so  short  a  time,  it  was  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
such  officers  should  not  be  employed  in  all  large  towns,  specially  to 
cai  ry  out  the  Vagrant  and  Industrial  Schools  Acts. 
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THE   IBI8H  EDUCATION  QUESTION.* 

National ^  or  "Denominational^^  System  of  Education 
9d  to  the  Circumstances  of  Ireland  ?  By  Pbofessob 
T. 

jy  I  think,  congratulate  ourselves,  in  approaching  the 
tion  to  which  the  Association  has  this  morning  invited  our 
the  applicability,  namely,  of  the  denominational  system  of 
o  Ireland — ^that  we  have  the  advantage,  rarely  enjoyed  in 
ion  controversies,  of  knowing  precisely  what  those  who 
ur  of  that  system  propose  for  our  acceptance.  The  Roman 
ishops  have  sketched,  with  great  clearness,  the  scheme 

would  substitute  for  the  national  system  ;  and  if  we  have 
scheme  from  the  Church  Education  Society,  their  views 
ime,  conveyed  with  sufficient  definiteness  in  tlie  proposi- 
,  by  the  late  Mr.  Pollock,  at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  this 
I.  AAer  carefnlly  considering  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
reposals,  I  cannot  see  that  they  differ  in  auy  fundamental 
e  essential  feature  of  each  is,  that  it  rescinds  that  condi^ 

which  the  State  has  remitted  to  the  clergy  of  the  various 
IS  the  religious  teaching  of  the  children — the  condition, 
it  it  shall  be  so  given  as  not  to  obstruct  her  in  the  sphere 
has  specially  traced  out  for  herself — that  of  their  secular 
.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  peculiarities  of  detail 
K)sal  of  the  bishops,  but  these  are  easily  distinguishable, 

affect  the  general  principle.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
11  best  bring  the  question  between  the  national  and  de- 
al systems  of  education  to  a  practical  issue,  if  I  devote  the 
ne  placed  at  my  disposal  to  pointing  out  the  elfcct  of 
)ur  educational  system  in  accordance  with  this,  the  latest, 
ly  add,  the  only  authoritative  exposition  of  denomina- 
ehich  we  possess. 

it  let  me  say  a  word  on  the  form  which  this  demand  for 
ional  education  assumes.    It  is  urged,  as  you  are  aware,  on 

mtaetiana,  1861,  pp.  278;  294—326;  872—^87.    For  Abstracts  of 
p.  419.    For  T>jffca!VJon,  fcc  p.  421. 
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the  familiar  ground  of  a  plea  for  equal  justice.  The  system  of  cduca- 
tion  which  prevails  in  England  should,  it  is  said,  in  all  fairness  be  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.  The  demand  for  the  English  sjstem  is,  however, 
accompanied  with  an  in]]>ortant  reserve.  What  isas^ked  for  is,  not  the 
Knirlish  system,  pure  and  simple,  but  the  English  i^jstcm  with  a 
dilierencc — the  Engli:*h  system  without  its  voluntary  element.  Now, 
it  is  not  ^t^lnge  that  the  principle  that  the  assistance  of  the  State 
should  be  made  contingent  upon  voluntary  local  effort  should  be 
repudiated  for  Ireland.  Even  if  the  principle  had  not  so  miserably 
failed  to  overtake  the  educational  wants  of  England  ;  if  it  had  not, 
after  being  in  operation  nearly  thirty  years,  left  11,000  of  the  smaller 
Iruri^hes,  with  a  population  of  6,000,000  of  souls^ — ^parishes  which, 
from  their  intellectual  sluggishness  and  poverty,  stood  most  in  need 
of  stimulation  and  support,  wholly  destitute  of  the  assistance  of  the 
State  ;  if  it  had  not  broken  down  still  more  lamentably  at  the  great 
centres  of  population,  leaving  in  London  alone  fh)m  150,000  to 
2(M\000  children  unprovided  with  the  means  of  instruction ;  even,  I 
say,  if  the  shortcomings  of  this  principle  were  not  so  painfully 
manifest  in  England,  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  Ireland 
which  would  render  it:^  application  wholly  inadmissible.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  mention  more  than  one.  The  great  majority  of  the 
c'lilMreu  for  whom  in  Ireland  public  schools  are  needed  are  Roman 
Cutliolics,  and  to  make  their  education  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  who  are  for  the  most  part  Protestant,  and  on  that 
of  the  parochial  clergy  of  tlie  Established  Church,  would  only  result 
either  in  the  neglect  of  the  work,  or  in  what  would  be,  perhaps,  still 
more  objectionable,  a  system  of  prosely tism  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 

The  repudiation  of  the  voluntary  principle  for  Ireland  is  thus  most 
reasonable  in  itself.  It  is,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  demand  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  principle  which  is  rejected  is  the  basis  and  condition  of  the  boou 
which  is  craved.  You  cannot  have  the  English  system  without  its 
voluntaryism.  This  is  the  groundwork  of  all  that  is  characteristic  in 
the  system,  its  denominationalism  included.  There  could  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  denominational  principle  was 
ilelilx?rately  chosen  as  in  itself  a  desirable  basis  of  public  education. 
DcnoniinationaliMU  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  price  which  the  State  has 
paid  lor  the  voluntary  efforts  of  tlio  religious  organizations — the  only 
agency  ujxm  which,  unprepared  as  was  the  public  mind  for  a 
cornprehensivc  scheme  of  education,  she  could  rely,  and  it  would 
be  easy,  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  transaction,  to  show  that 
the  price  has  varied  directly  with  the  efforts  put  forth  ;  that  the 
State  htis  limited  private  discretion  just  in  proportion  as  she  has  dis- 
pensed with  private  enterprise. 

In  England  this  principle  of  action  is  well  understood,  and 
generally  accepted.  Thus,  in  the  application  of  the  Conscienco 
Clause,  a  distinction  is  made  between  schools  to  which  a  building 
grant  is  made,  and  those  which  only  receive  assistance  in  the  way  of 
salary  and  books.  The  latter  are  exempted  from  its  operation.  This, 
again,   is  the  gi-ound  of  the  strenuous  opposition   which  has  been 
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ofibrcd  to  a  local  rato  for  the  maintenanco  of  public  schools.  A  rate 
would  bo  imposed  on  all  the  iDhabitants  of  a  district,  and  It  is  re- 
garded as  axiomatic,  that  its  disbursement  must  be  controlled  by  all  the 
ratepayers.  The  imposition  of  a  rate,  it  is  therefore  argued,  must  be 
tlie  destruction,  as  of  the  voluntary,  so  of  the  denominational  system. 

But  the  principle  has  been  do  less  applied  in  Ireland.  Here, 
indeed,  the  State  has  never  forgotten  that  she  is  the  mother  of  all  her 
children  ;  and  care  is  taken  that  no  child  shall  be  excluded  from  any 
of  the  privileges  of  secular  education  on  the  ground  of  religious 
belief,  but,  subject  to  the  limitation  which  this  cardinal  maxim 
imposes,  local  managers  are  entrusted  with  power  in  the  exact  ratio 
of  the  sacrifices  they  have  made.  Thus,  in  the  model  schools,  which  are 
exclusively  supported  by  the  State,  she,  through  the  Commissioners, 
exercises  exclusive  control,  appointing  the  teachers,  selecting  the  books, 
and  arranging  the  courses  of  instruction.  Again,  in  cases  where  she  not 
merely  contributes  to  the  current  expenditure,  but  aids  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  school-buildings,  she  requires  that  those  buildings  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or  in  trustees  for  the  public,  and  that 
they  shall  be  open  at  suitable  times  to  such  pastors  or  religious 
teachers  as  the  parents  shall  approve,  leaving,  however,  to  the  local 
patrons,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  the  choice  of 
books,  the  regulation  of  the  details  of  instruction,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers.  Lastly,  in  the  cases  of  schools  to  which  no 
building  grant  has  been  made,  and  which  are  not,  therefore,  vested 
in  the  Board  or  in  public  trustees,  in  return  for  a  simple  contribution 
of  salary  and  books,  she  claims  no  other  control  than  a  general  veto 
on  the  books  and  teachers  employed,  the  right  of  inspection,  and  the 
prohibition  of  all  compulsion  in  matters  of  religion. 

Now,  how  does  this  reasonable  and  universally  admitted  maxim  of 
the  graduation  of  State  control  to  State  assistance  bear  upon  the 
demand  of  the  Ronum  Catholic  prelates  ? 

In  England,  we  are  told  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  the  Groveru- 
ment  contributes  about  one*fourth  to  the  income  of  the  schools  which 
receive  annual  grants  ;*  while  in  Ireland,  as  appears  from  the  last 
Report  of  the  National  Board,  five-sixths  of  the  total  amount  received 
by  the  teaching  stafi*  come  from  the  national  funds,  one-sixth  alone 
being  locally  provided.f  Is  it  conceivable,  then,  that  the  State  will 
so  far  depart  from  her  ordinary  principle  of  action  as  to  treat  these 
cases  as  identical  ?  That  she  will  here  give  the  clergy  of  a  par- 
ticular religious  communion  the  same  discretion  in  disposing  of  the 
national  funds  as  in  England  she  concedes  to  the  several  denomina- 
tions in  disposing  of  their  own  ?  The  motives  at  least  must  be 
stringent,  the  countervailing  advantages  great,  which  are  to  deter- 
mine the  State  to  a  coui*se  of  action  so  exceptional,  and  when  wo 
come  to  inquire  what  are  these  motives  and  what  these  advantages, 
we  can  find  none  save  these :  that  she  may  preclude  the  possibility 
of  her  children  being  educated  in  common,  and  that  the  perfect  pro- 
tection which  religious  minorities  now  enjoy  may  be  extiDguishecL 

• 

«  Report  of  1861,  p.  09.  t  Report,  p.  22. 
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Wc  arc  indeed  told  that  thoro  is  no  practical  force  iu  these  con- 
siderations, that  the  adoption  of  the  denominational  system  would  only 
be  the  recognition  of  an  existing  fact — the  fact  that  "  the  vast  majority 
of  the  schools"  are  de  facto  denominational;  and  thus  that  the 
desired  change,  far  from  imposing,  would  remove  a  grievance,  that 
namely  ^vhich  arises  from  restrictions  imposed  on  religious  teaching 
for  an  imaginary  object.  Now,  if  these  allegations  be  well  founded, 
it  must  be  conceded,  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principle 
involved,  the  practical  question  at  least  is  seriously  modified.  It  there- 
fore becomes  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  inquire  into  the  fact- 
how  far  united  education  really  prevails;  and  on  this  point  the  Report  of 
the  National  Board  comes  opportunely  to  assist  us  to  a  just  conclusion. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  document,  that  of  the  6,595  schools 
under  the  Board,  3,720  or  58*4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  have  a  mixed 
attendance.  But  this  very  inadequately  states  the  case.  Nothing, 
in  the  fir^t  place,  would  be  more  erroneous  than  the  inference  that 
the  existence  of  2,638  unmixed  schools  is  any  evidence  of  a  dis- 
inclluatiou  on  the  part  of  those  attending  them  to  united  education. 
The  population  of  Ireland  is,  we  all  know,  as  regards  religious  pro- 
fession, very  unequally  distributed,  73*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
Protestant  population  being  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  these  schools  are  mainly  in  districts  where  a  mixed  school 
would  be  an  impossibility,  as  all  the  children  for  whom  the  national 
schools  are  designed  are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion.  To  prove 
the  success  of  united  education,  nothing  further  is  necessary  than 
that  mixed  schools  should  be  found  in  mixed  populations,  and  the 
interesting  statistics  supplied  by  the  Commissioners  show  that  there 
is  a  wonderfully  constant  ratio  between  these  phenomena. 

Thus,  wc  find  that  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  which  the  popu- 
lation is  pretty  ecjually  mixed,  50*5  being  Roman  Catholics,  and  49'o 
Protestants,  more  than  83  per  cent,  of  the  schools  are  mixed.  In  the 
other  provinces  the  conditions  of  the  population  make  it  impossible 
that  anything  like  this  proportion  should  be  i*eached.  Not  to  speak 
of  tlic  numerous  exclusively  Catholic  districts,  the  relatively  easy 
circumstances  of  the  Protestant  minority  in  these  provinces  enables 
thoni,  in  many  cases,  to  disj)ense  with  the  aid  of  public  schools. 
This  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  fact  that  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  Protestant  pupils  attending  national  schools  are 
found  in  Ulster,  while  the  Protestant  population  of  that  province  is 
only  73  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  kingdom.  Still 
we  find  that  the  proportion  of  mixed  schools  in  Munster  is  consider- 
ably more  than  one-third,  and  in  Leinster  and  Connaught  nearly 
onr-half  of  the  entire  number. 

But  again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  denominational  aspect 
of  these  2,600  schools  is  not  stereotyped,  but  at  once  temporary  and 
accidental.  A  school,  for  example,  may  this  year  be  attended  exclu- 
sively by  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  one  or  two  Protestant  families  come 
into  the  neighbourhood ;  they  send  their  children  to  the  school — 
under  tlie  present  regime  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them  from 
doing  ^(»  ;— and  next  year  it  ai)pears  in  the  category  of  mixed  schools. 
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The  extent  and  practical  importance  of  this  mobility  in  the  character 
of  schools  are  not  sufficiently  understood.  An  inspector,  whose 
experience  has  been  extensive,  and  just  in  those  districts  in  which  the 
alleged  practical  denomiuatioualism  must,  from  the  distribution  of 
sects,  be  most  prevalent,  lately  assured  me  that  he  has  met  with  very 
few  schools  in  which  the  attendance  was  not  more  or  less  mixed. 

Nor,  thirdly,  should  it  be  unnoticed  that  the  proportion  of  unmixed 
schools  is  rapidly  diminishing.  During  the  last  year  I  find  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  mixed  schools  in  every  province  of  Ireland — 
in  Ulster  of  1*7,  in  Connaught  of  3*6,  in  Munster  of  4*5,  and  in 
Leinster  of  no  less  than  6  per  cent, — progress  which,  looking  to  tlio 
unexampled  efforts  to  bring  about  an  opposite  result,  the  most  san- 
guine advocate  of  united  education  would  never  have  dared  to  hope. 

But  there  is  a  yet  more  satisfactory  test  of  the  prevalence  of  mixed 
education— a  test  which  admits  of  no  evasion,  for  it  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fact  itself — I  mean  the  extent  to  which  children  of 
different  creeds  are  actually  taught  in  the  same  schools;  and  this  test, 
if  we  apply  it,  gives  still  moro  favourable  results. 

Thus,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  of  152,638  Protestant  pupils, 
136,106,  or  more  than  89  per  cent,  of  the  whole  attend  the  same 
schools  with  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  in  mixed  schools  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 
The  total  number  of  Protestants  in  National  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom  is  171,279,  and  of  these  152,412,  or  89  per  cent,  are  in 
attendance  at  mixed  schools. 

It  thus  appears  that,  looking  not  to  schools  but  to  scholars,  the 
mixed  attendance  nearly  attains  the  maximum.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
Protestant  pupils  attending  National  schools  are  on  the  same  benches 
with  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours.  Tlie  remaining  tenth  leaves 
but  a  small  margin  for  districts  exclusively  Protestant,  or  in  which 
clerical  hostility  has  had  its  way.  If,  then,  the  admixture  has  not 
been  carried  further,  it  has  been,  in  the  main,  because  there  were  no 
Protestants  to  furnish  the  material.  Our  poverty  and  not  our  will  has 
consented.  The  difficulty  has  been  physical  and  geographical,  not  moral. 

Well,  these  figures,  which  must  appear  surprising  to  some  of  my 
friends,  who,  misled  by  hardihood  of  assertion,  generally  greet  the 
mention  of  mixed  education  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  show  that  the 
problem  of  denomi nationalizing  the  system  is  not  so  simple  as 
the  bishops  represent,  when  they  limit  it  to  making  exceptional 
rules  for  a  small  residuum  of  unimportant  mixed  schools. 

No  doubt,  if  the  suggestions  of  the  bishops  were  acted  on,  the 
problem  would  be  wonderfully  simplified.  If  in  all  tlie  schools 
where  religious  minorities  are  small,  *<  all  restrictions  upon  religious 
teaching  were  removed;"  if  "the  fulness  of  distinctive  religious 
teaching  were  permitted  to  enter  into  the  course  of  secular  instruc- 
tion ;  "  if  "  full  liberty  were  given  for  the  performance  of  religious 
exercises,  and  the  use  of  religious  emblems ;"  if,  lastly,  the  selection 
of  books  wei*o  practically  remitted  to  the  clergy  of  the  prevailing 
deuominatiouy  no  doubt  the  obnoxious  minorities  would  quickly  be 
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extruded.  Nor  is  it  likely  thoy  would  poon  trouble  the  peace  of  the 
expurjratcd  flchools,  even  if  the  proposal  with  which  the  bishops 
Buppletncnt  their  sugp^cstions,  making  it  highly  penal  to  admit  them, 
wero  not  accepted.  The  poor  child  whose  intrusion  would  neces- 
sitate tlic  removal  of  an  elaborate  symbolism,  and  change  the  whole 
orjranization  of  the  school,  would  meet  with  a  cold  welcome  from 
managers  and  teachers. 

Ihit,  then,  how  are  you  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  excluded 
minorities  ?  What  are  you  to  do  with  the  25,000  Catholics,  atteuding 
1,(KX)  schools  in  Ulster,  an  average  of  25  for  each  school,  who  are 
taught  exclusiroly  by  Protestant  teachers  ?  Or  again,  what  are  you 
to  do  with  the  24,00()  Protestants  attending  some  2,400  schools,  an 
average  of  10  for  each  school,  who  are  exclusively  under  Roman 
Catholic  teachers.  To  provide  separate  schools  for  such  minorities 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  starveling  schools  which,  in  a  few  cases, 
it  might  be  possible  to  set  up,  would  be  wholly  worthless.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  these  children  must  either  go  without  education, 
or  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  majority.* 

This  is  the  policy  in  aid  of  which  the  English  system  is  invoked ; 
but  here  1  will  be  very  bold,  and,  venturing  for  a  moment  on  the 
ground  of  my  adversaries,  claim  tlio  8up|>ort  of  that  system,  so  far 
afl  it  is  a  system,  for  tlie  maintenance  of  our  existing  practice.  To 
establish  this  point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recnl  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Conscience  Clause  was  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  in  England.  So  long  as  the  operations  of  the 
National  Society,  representing  the  Church  of  England,  were  confined 
to  parishes  so  circumstanced  as  to  admit  of  a  school  for  dissentei*s, 
nos(  rious  inconvenience  was  felt  from  leaving  the  Society  to  its  unfet- 
tcicd  discretion,  but  when  the  Committee  had  to  deal  with  districts 
in  which  there  was  only  room  for  one  school,  the  difficulty  at  once 
arose.  It  became  necessary  to  obviate  'Mhe  manifest  injustice,  to 
which,"  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  observed,  "  dis- 
senters are  subjected,  when  in  places  too  small  to  allow  of  the 
establishment  of  two  schools,  the  only  one  to  which  the  children  of 
the  poor  resort  (althou<rh  provided  in  part  by  public  funds)  is  placed 
by  ijianajrers  under  conditions  which  render  imperative  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  catechism,  and  the  attendance  of  all  at  church."  To 
remedy  this  <•  miinifest  injustice"  the  Conscience  Clause  was  iutro- 

*  It  ha*?  been  said  that  1  liavc  been  misled  by  the  Hoard's  statement  of 
avoragei^  into  an  exaj]^gcrated  estimate  of  minorities.  This  is  not  bo.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  minorities  are  in  many  instances  very  f-mall,  and  the  whole  drift 
(if  my  observations  has  beon  to  brin;^  out  this  fact,  as  suj;])! ying  the  strongest 
reason  for  the  maintenance  of  onr  Conscience  Clause.  Thi><,  too,  I  may  observe, 
is  th(»  .-co|)e  of  the  pas^aire  in  tho  Roi>ort  from  wliich  I  have  quoted.  The  Com- 
missioners wish  to  show  that  the  minorities  in  the  schools  riPMied  to  arc,  for  the 
most  i)art,  tuo  small  to  net  up  schools  for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia 
obvious  to  remark,  as  tlic  Commissioners  do,  that  if  the  minorities  in  many 
cases  fall  considerably  l)elow  the  average,  they  must  in  others  considerably 
exceed  it ;  and  the  fact  that  in  these  ca.ses  they  abstain  from  setting  up  scparat 
schools,  is  distinct  evidence  of  their  approval  of  mixed  education. 
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Nov,  this  keinf!  tho  alaM  of  things,  yan  will  we  that  to 
It  of  npptjing  the  Eiiglbh  eyatom  to  Ireland  Involves  an  ambi- 
.  Tho  Eiiglixh  Hyfll«m,  ill  fnct.conlemplatt)!'  two  iliflereiit  dusses 
which  iL  JouU  with  in  Iwo  ilifTereul.  wnys.  In  ordef,  ihere- 
o^certaiti  how  tlit-  »ysti.-iii  U  in  be  up[>li(.'d  to  IreUnd,  you 
il  consider  to  which  of  tho  two  claasua  the  circumstaooes  of  ^e 
Dotrr  «ro  ttnolegoiis.  Now,  I  thiuk,  on  this  point  there  oaa  be  no 
R^Tence  of  opinion.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  dlstri- 
'  lu  of  religious  eeclfi  in  this  counir/,  and  eapecialiy  iu  those  par(i< 
in  which  it  iii  Bought  lo  eBtablieh  n  purely  denomination  til 
l^lnn,  will  affirm  that  minorities  are  in  a  giosition  to  provide 
i  for  themselves.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  in  calling  for  the 
fcnonii national  system,  you  doniuii'l  not  c'lunl  hut  esceptioQal 
'ir  Ireland.  You  reciuit-e  that  a  conacieneo  clau«o 
1  be  abnlishrd  here  just  under  the  circumstances  which  made 
b introduclion  into  Knglnnd  tmpcraiive.  Am  I  not,  therefore,  jusli- 
ia  saying  that  tho  English  precedent,  read  ai-ight,  makes  ilii-eoily 
[unit  those  who  urge  it  ?  To  put  the  case  as  brieSy  as  jwsaiblo, 
n  ve  compare  the  respecte  that  ai'e  commoit  in  tho  distribution 
irliorial  ctrirurastances  of  the  religious  sects  in  tho  two  countries, 
id  on  which  accordingly  a  legitimate  argument  from  analogy  can 
'  tm  shall  find  tlinl  tho  uoncluiiion  of  that  argument  is  in 
a  rigid  maintenance  of  Ihc  Conacienoo  Clause  as  it  stands 
e  Irish  system. 

I  claimed  the  support  of  tho  English  system  for  the  views 

4e,  I  guarded  myself  by  saying  "  in  an  fai-  as  it  ia  a  system," 

n  nwoTB  thai  in  the  application   of  the   principle  to  which  I 

;  referred  it  has  been  anything   but  Bjslenialio.     Under  that 

im, — which    I    have  sometimes  iLunght  might  not  inaptly    be 

wribcd  os  "  the  reign  of  caprice," — as  the  erection  of  tho  schools 

■"  made  contingent  on  the  caprice  of  it  may  be  an  ignorant  squire  or 

t  clergyman   of  peculiar  views,  so  the  protection  of  minorities  is 

I    iefl  to   the   caprice  of  the  Minii^tur   of  the   day.      Naturally,  the 

rden  of  such  a  responsibility  is  ]iainfiil  to  a  conscieiitioan  man. 

r.  Bruce,  iu  complaining  of  tho  iudetiuitencss  of  tlie  Piivy  Council 

f,  »ya:   "Of  course,    if   the    rule   were   that   wherever    there 

)  any  dissenters,  the  Conscience  Olatise  should    be   introduced, 

haps  the  right  mode,  or  at  any  rale  is  the  logical  mode 

F  ilcaling  with  the  tpieslion,  I  should  havo  had  no  difRcultyat  all;" 

,  Lowe,  speaking  on  the  same  point,  ob8<Tves:  "I  shonld 

\  myself  by  saying  that  tho  syBtom  is  a  great  mislAke."     Still 

ie*'iyBteu"  is  thorc,  and  as  in  practical  mat  tors  some  rule  of  action 

Wit  he  Bdopled,  it  seems  lo  be  held  that  10  dissenting  children  are 

btlo  be  considered  as  against  GO  children  of  the  Church  of  England. 

I  Rotitnu  jton  curat  lex ;  and  10  dissouting  comwieaccs  are  in 

le  official  eye  a  minimum,  which  must  not  mar  tlie  symmetry  of  a 

"  irch  school.* 


r.  Shaw  Lefevre,  hi  the  Forln'ijMhj  lieincw,  Nov,  15, 1S05. 
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Surelj  this  i»  tlio  height  of  unreason.    The  English   somotimes 
boast  to  bo  an  illogical  people,  but  this  cxcecdH  all  reasonable  limita 
of  inconsequence.   llei*e,  you  are  aware, — happily  we  live  under  *MJie 
reigu  of  law," — a  dllR'ivut  principle  han  been  adopted.     We  have 
held  that  minorities  do  not  the  less  require  protection,  as  they  ai^ 
helpless  to  defend  thcnisclveri.     Our  Conscience  Clause  has  regarded 
not  aggregates  but  individuals,  and  it  has  been  our  boast  that  no 
single  child  is  excluded  from  any  of  our  schools  on  the  score  of 
religious  belief. 

Nor  has  our  practice  fallen  short  of  the  principle  we  profess.  1^ 
most  minute  private  inquiries  from  my  }>ersonal  friends  among  the 
Inspectors  have  fully  borne  out  the  statements  of  official  reports,  tint 
religious  minorities,  far  from  suffering  iuconvcuience  or  disabilitj^u 
sucl),  are  treated  by  teachers  of  a  different  creed  with  even  excep- 
tional kindncsB,  and  pointed  out  by  them  with  pride  as  an  evidenee 
of  their  efficiency,  and  of  the  contidence  with  which  they  arc  re- 
garded in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

TliOM)  are  the  gains  our  system  has  secured  to  minorities,  bat  it 
would   be  taking   a  very   nan*ow  view   of  the  ease  to  ignore  its 
influence  upon  majorities.     On  this  subject  let  me  quote  the  striking 
remarks  of  the  Resident  C-ommissioncr  of  Education.     After  telling 
us  that  **  in  the  south,  middle,  and  west  of  Ireland,  where  the  Pro- 
testant poor  are  scattered  almost  everywhere,  but  nowhere  collected 
in  large  numbers,    three  or  four  children  will  often  lie  found  in 
national  schools  among  97  Roman  Catholic  pupils,"  he  proceeds  :— 
*'  But  the  rules  of  the  Board  not  only  prevent  the  two  or  three 
from  being  oppressed,  but  eilectually  prevent  the  97  from  being 
oppressors.     Thoy  arc  bound  to  do  and  to  say  notliing  within  tbe 
walls  of  the  national  school  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  that  can 
give  pain  to  a  single  child  of  a  different  faith  from  their  own.    If  the 
Protestant  minority  are  thus  saved  from  all  interference  with  their 
religions  faith,  the  Roman  Catholic  majority  aro,  at  the  sametime^ 
habituated  to  the  exercise  of  true  practical  charity,  and  they  do,  in 
fact,  exhibit  the  most  scru]>ulous  regard  for  those  who  differ  ibm 
them  in  religion  and  race." 

With  the  denominational  system  all  this  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
what  is  the  boon  that  it  oilers  us  in  compensation  ?     This  :  that  "tbe 
distinction  between  secular  and  religious  teaching  will  be  abolishei" 
It  is,  it  seems,  a  great  hardship  that  "  the  fulness  of  distinctive  le- 
ligious  teaching  does  not  enter  into  the  coui'se  of  daily  instruction;" 
and  this  hardship  will  be  removed.     Now,  waiving  all  considerations 
based   on   the   equity  of   the   case,  passing   over   the  injustice  of 
applying  funds  derived  from  the  contributions  of  all  to  inculcating 
the  religious  tenets  of  a  sect,  and  having  regard  to  the  interests  rf 
religion  alone,  I  think  I  may  affirm  that  experience  has  abundontlj 
confirmed  what  common  sense  might  have  suggested,  that  religions 
teaching,  in  order  to  be  etlicieut,  must  be  given  apait  from  secuhr. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  perfunctory  blending  of  sacred  and  secular 
subjects  by  a  person  of  slight  culture  and  little  moral  elevation,  baa 
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a  Talgarizing  and  deadening  inflaenoe,  destraciiTe  of  all  religioiis 
sentiment,  but  further,  bj  diyerting  the  teacher  from  lus  proper 
work  of  communicating  the  elements  of  secular  knowledge,  it 
deprives  the  pupil  of  the  pre-requisites  of  all  mental  cnltiTatioa.  On 
the  other  hand,  given  at  suitable  times  and  places  bj  men  who  feel 
its  importance,  and  who  speak  as  having  authority  to  minds  quickened 
by  careful  teaching,  the  lessons  of  religion  take  root  in  a  genial  soil, 
and  are  fostered  by  kindly  influences  into  life  and  action. 

These  are  the  dictates  of  conunon  sense,  and  they  are  recognized 
and  acted  on  in  every  instance  in  which  the  mind  is  not  sophisticated 
by  false  theory,  or  intoxicated  by  the  watchwords  of  party — ^may  I 
not  say  in  every  region  save  this  unhappy  battle-ground  of  education. 
Will  any  one  maintain  that  the  interests  of  public  worship  are  not 
best  subserved  by  its  being  conducted  at  a  definite  time  and  place  ?  <n* 
that  the  father  of  a  family  has  injuriously  restricted  his  religious 
liberty,  who  has  prescribed  to  hunself  a  fixed  hour  for  assembling 
his  household  to  family  worship,  instead  of  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  of  calling  them  together  whenever  the  impulse  aeizes  him? 

And  if  these  are  the  dictates  of  conunmi  sense;,  they  are  amply 
confirmed  by  the  teaching  of  experience. 

In  England  secular  instruction  is  blended  with  '*  tiie  steady  incul- 
cation of  dogma,"  to  borrow  a  now  fiuniliar  phrase,  and  all  our 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  medley  works  to  the  infinite  detriment 
of  both. 

I  had  drawn  out,  but  time  forbids  me  to  more  than  glance  at,  the 
evidence  on  this  subject  collected  by  the  Boyal  Commisoioners  who 
inquired  into  the  state  of  English  popular  education. 

As  for  secular  teaching,  they  observe,  *'  The  mass  of  the  children 
get  little  more  than  the  trick  of  mechanically  pronouncing  the  letters, 
and  the  words  they  use  convey  scarcely  any  idea  to  their  mind." 

The  catechism  teaching  is  on  a  level  with  the  low  intelligence  of 
fhe  secular  training.  53  schools,  containing  6,890  children,  are 
examined,  and  2  in  100  of  the  whole,  and  11  in  100  of  their  first 
classes  know  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  The  state  of  li£s  unto  which 
it  shall  please  God  to  cdl  me."  And  this  catechism  failure  i.<;,  wc 
are  told,  *'  significant  of  a  defect  of  intelligence  much  more  cxteoHivo 
and  much  more  nearly  total,  than  is  generally  supposed."  Kor  has 
the  Scripture  teaching  been  more  satisfiwtory.  "  I  find  nothing  com- 
moner," says  Mr.  Symons,  **  than  a  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  the 
weight  of  Goliath's  spear,  the  length  of  Noah's  Ark,  the  dimensions 
of  Solomon's  temple,  what  God  said  to  David,  or  what  Samuel  did  to 
Agag,  by  children  who  can  neither  explain  the  atonement,  the  sacra- 
ments, or  the  parables,  with  moderate  intelligence,  nor  tell  you  the 
practical  teaching  of  Christ's  life."  And  Mr.  Symons'  experience  is 
confirmed  by  all  the  witnesses  on  the  subject.  "  Whatever,"  says 
Mr.  Foster,  "  may  be  the  repetition  of  forms,  the  real  teaching  is 
neither  devotional,  nor  doctrinal,  nor  practical,  but  historical,  em- 
bracing chiefiy  the  fects  and  names  and  numbers  of  the  sacred  texts. 

These  are  the  results  of  the  religious  teaching   in  the  English 
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Bchoolfl,  nud  I   ibiuk  it  is  cnsy  to  trace  them,  at  least  in  a  large 
measure,  to  that  jumblo  of  secular  and  sacred  sabjecUy  the  clamour 
for  which  has  1)eeii  the  main  hindrance  to  educational  progress.    Tlu'g 
is  spociallj  visible  in  that  which  has  become  positiyelj  charactcristie 
of  the  English  Bystcm — what  I  will  venture  to  call  the  staiistical  c^^ 
of  its  scripture  teaching.  The  teacher  finds  the  communication  of  sneh 
details  more  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances   of  time  and  pUoe, 
more  on  a  level  with  his  own  habits  of  thought^  and,  what  is  to  him 
not  of  least  ini|X)rtance,  more  easily  reproducible  without  mental  efibrt, 
than  the  inculcation  of  religion,  in  any  worthy  sense  of  the  tcnn. 
The  effect  of  the  blending  of  secular  and  religious  instruction  is  thu 
not  to  hallow  the  secular,  but  to  secularize  the  religious.    Yon  mke 
religion,  to  use  a  favourite  phi'ase,  "underlie  all  the  teaching/'  botit 
is  stifled  in  the  process. 

Take,  now,  an  example  of  the  other  method.  I  need  not  romiad 
any  one  who  has  had  the  happiness  to  be  present  at  an  examinatioa 
in  a  well-taught  school,  under  the  system  called  ''godless" — although 
the  most  conspicuous  of  its  opponents  has  admitted  that  under  it  he 
could  give  a  perfect  religious  education  to  members  of  his  own  faith^ 
how  different  are  the  results  he  has  witnessed  ;  of  the  proofs  hehu 
liad  of  cai'cful  and  successful  teaching  on  the  secular  side,  and  on  the 
religious,  of  the  diligence  with  which  the  catechist  has  tamed  to 
account  the  quickened  intelligence  of  his  pupils,  leading  them  on  to 
subjects  which  awhile  ago  were  scarce  thought  to  come  within  the 
8C0|)e  of  ])rimary  instruction  at  all. 

I  appeal  (o  the  Lord  Bishop  who  does  not  think  it  unbecoming  his 
high  Ht  fit  ion  to  assist  yearly  at  the  cutechcticul  examinations  of  the 
children  of  the  Established  Church  in  our  model  school,  and  to  the 
various  clergymen  of  other  communions  who  are  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
charging a  like  duty,  whether  this  statement  is  overcharged ;  whether 
their  judgment  docs  not  coincide  with  that  expressed  on  one  occasion 
by  my  friend  Dr.  Keichel,  when,  after  conducting  an  examination  in 
our  model  school,  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Evidences,  he  Raid  thit 
"  ho  had  never  heard  equally  good  answering  in  a  subject  of  cones- 
ponding  difficully;"  or  with  the  still  more  emphatic  report  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  who  filled  the  ofiicc  of  catechist  in  the 
same  school,  ]>cfore  it  pleased  the  authorities  of  his  Church,  in  the 
interest  of  religion,  to  withdraw  him  from  that  sphere  of  usefulness; 
"  The  progress  of  the  children  in  their  religious  duties,  alwfli 
steady,  has  lK?cn  in  some  instances  truly  astonishing," — a  fact  whiA 
he  attributes  "  jmrlly  to  the  very  abundant  time  set  apart  for  such 
purposes,  and  partly  to  the  zealous  co-operation  of  Catholic  teachers. 

When  I  consider  these  comparative  results  of  the  "  Bcriptursl" 
and  "  godless  "  systems,  and  then  hear  cited  as  conclusive  against 
our  national  schools,  such  phmses  as  ^Mnstruction  is  not  education;" 
"  there  is  something  of  more  imjwrtance  than  reading,  writin{^  and 
arithmetic  ; "  "  religion  must  underlie  all  education  " — ^phrases  the 
truth  of  which  all  admit,  but  which  are  no  less  iiTelevant  than  tnie( 
and  still  more  when  I  hear  one  of  those  miserable  quibbles  whieh 
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can  have  no  bearing  npon  practice,  bat  which  are  telling  with  the 
thoughtless,  as  they  cannot  be  answered  without  qualifications 
which  they  have  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  patience  to  under* 
stand — quibbles,  the  type  of  which  is  that  question  which  doubtless 
was  considered  very  clever  in  its  day — ''  Master,  is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Csesar  or  not  ?"  * — ^when,  I  say,  I  reflect  on  these  things,  I 
confess  that  I  sometimes  despair  of  seeing  this  question  brought  to  a 
reasonable  issue,  and  am  disposed  to  think  that  logical  refutation  has 
no  place  against  such  methods  of  controversy. 

I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  the  model  schools  as  exemplars  of 
the  national  system  at  its  best,  as  the  fullest  illustration  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  which  does  not  indeed  divorce  reUgibus 
instruction  from  secular,  but  which,  in  remitting  each  to  its  appro- 
priate sphere,  and  making  it  work  under  the  most  approved  guidance, 
obviates  the  ¥raste  of  power  which  arises  from  collision  and  mis- 
direction. I  am  not  unaware,  however,  that  a  very  different  estimate 
has  been  formed  of  those  schools,  that  they  have  been  denounced  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  as  **  by  far  the  most  objectionable  part 
of  the  system,"  as,  in  fact,  so  incorrigibly  bad,  that  <'  nothing  less 
than  their  abolition  vnll  satisfy  the  Catholic  bishops,  clergy,  and 
people." 

Now  what  is  the  ineradicable  vice  of  the  model  schools  which  has 
drawn  on  them  such  implacable  hostility  ?  It  is  simply  this — that 
the  patrons  of  these  schools  are  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
and  that  having  been  judged  fit  to  administer  the  whole  system  of 
primary  education,  they  have  presumed  to  exercise  that  control  over 
the  teachers,  books,  and  courses  of  instruction  which  they  have  ac- 
corded to  the  least  enlightened  patron  in  the  country. 

Now  I  cannot,  I  confess,  see  any  plausibility  in  an  objection  to'the 
model  schools  based  on  such  a  ground.  It  might  indeed  be  alleged 
that  the  Board  is  unfit  for  the  fonctions  with  which  it  has  been  en- 
trusted, and  it  would  be  competent  for  those  who  are  of  this  opinion 
to  demand  that  it  should  be  reconstituted  or  suppressed;  but  the  position 
that  the  Board  may  preside  over  and  direct  the  whole  course  of  edu- 
cation, and  yet  that  in  order  to  attain  objects  so  considerable  as  the 
presenting  in  a  favourable  light  the  system  which  they  administer, 
the  exhibition  of  the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction  to  the 
surrounding  schools,  and  the  training  of  teachers — the  three  objects 
for  which  the  model  schools  were  established — they  may  not  do  that 
which  is  within  the  capacity  of  any  squire  or  clergyman,  however 
Ignorant  or  apathetic,  whom  accident  may  have  made  the  manager 
of  a  school — surely  such  a  position  as  this  requires  only  to  be  stated 
to  be  dismissed. 

And  I  must  add,  that  the  objection,  unreasonable  as  it  is  in  itself, 
comes  with  a  peculiarly  ill  grace  from  the  quarter  from  which  it  is 


*  I  allude  to  the  qnestions  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caparn  to  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council,  and  to  the  similar  minute  ingenuities  with  which,  in  Ireland, 
it  has  been  sought,  from  time  to  time,  to  puzzle  the  CommissionerB  o^^ucation. 
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urged.  I  say  nothing  of  tho  wisdom  of  the  present  constitation  of 
the  Board.  That  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  discussion.  But  whatCTer 
view  we  may  take  of  this  part  of  tho  system,  it  cannot  at  least  be 
regarded  as  "a  concession  to  Protestant  prejudices."  It  is  notorious 
that  Mr.  Cardwell's  re-constitution  of  the  Board  was  carried  out  in 
opposition  to  tho  general  current  of  Protestant  sentiment,  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  Catholics. 

And  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  to  warrant 
the  distrust  in  the  Commissioners  as  patrons  of  schools  which  the 
bishops  express,  there  is  still  less,  on  their  own  showing,  in  the  way 
in  which  they  have  exercised  their  powers. 

The  main  objection  taken  by  the  bishops  against  the  ordinary 
mixed  schools  is  that  tho  rules  originallyllaid  down  with  regard  t^ 
religious  instruction  have,  in  deference  to  Protestant  prejudice,  been 
one  after  another  relaxed  in  favour  of  non-vested  schools.  Till 
objection  again,  I  confess,  takes  me  somewhat  by  surprise.  I  hid 
always  understood  that  non-vested  schools  were  i-egarded  yrith 
peculiar  favour,  nay  were  sanctioned  exclusively,  by  the  authoritiei 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi,  and  I  was  further  aware  that  tba 
great  "  concet^sion  to  Protestant  prejudices"  in  1840  has  been alwiyi 
held  by  the  Board  to  have  been  no  concession  at  all,  but  simply  the 
application  of  a  rule,  or  at  least  of  a  practice,  which  had  been  obserred 
with  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  from  the  first.  Accoptiu, 
however,  the  statement  as  it  stands,  it  is  pointless  as  against  schoou 
vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and  conspicuously  so  as  against  the 
schools  conducted  under  their  exclusive  management.  No  one  will 
venture  to  say  that  in  these  schools  nt  least  '*  the  clergyman  of  eieh 
child  is  not  recognized  as  tho  person  to  impart  and  to  regnlate  roli" 
gious  instruction";  that  "the  i)atrons  do  not  make  duo  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  all  the  children  under  their  respective  clergy;''  or  thit 
the  rule  requiring  exemption  of  nil  children  from  religious  instroe- 
tion  of  which  their  parents  disapprove,  has  not  l>een  conscientioiulj 
observed.  I  have  been  obliged,  you  will  observe,  in  this  last  daiue^ 
to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  language  of  the  bishops.  It  is  an  cnoc 
to  say  thiit  in  the  original  regulations  of  the  national  system  then 
was  a  rule  "  requiring  teachers  to  exclude  children  of  one  creed 
when  there  was  religious  instruction  [of  the  children]  of  another." 
The  original  rule  was  a  rule  of  ^< exemption"  not  of  ''exclusioo." 
The  nilc  of  exclusion — not  absolute  exclusion,  but  exclusion  unleeethe 
consent  of  the  parent  has  been  definitely  given — ^is  of  recent  intowhM* 
tion.  It  may  be  that  this  more  distinct  appeal  to  parental  authoritj 
was  necessary ;  this  is  a  i>oint  I  will  not  discuss.  It  is  needleei 
to  obsci'vo  in  the  present  audience  that  it  was  not  "  a  concessioo  to 
Protestant  prejudice." 

1  trust  most  of  those  who  hear  me  have  read  the  answer  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  demand  for  the  abolitioa 
of  these  schools.  lu  this  admirable  statement,  which  is  worthy  to 
rank  with  those  models  of  dignified  controversy,  the  earlier  Reports,— 
I  could  not  accord  it  higher  praise, — Mr.  Mac  Dounell  has  pointed  out 
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that  even  the  entire  abstention  of  the  Boman  Catholics  from  the  use 
of  the  model  schools,  so  long  as  it  does  not  appear  that  they  act 
injuriously  on  their  faith  or  secular  education,  is  no  valid  reason  for 
depriving  Protestants  of  the  great  benefits  they  confer.  So  far,  how- 
ever, is  this  hypothesis  from  coinciding  with  the  fact,  that  we  find  in 
the  Central  Model  Schools,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  metropo« 
litan  cathedral,  no  fewer  than  2,320  Roman  Cathblic  children  in  a 
total  of  8,414 ;  in  West  Dublin  the  enormous  proportion  of  847  in  a 
total  of  877 ;  in  this  town,  600  in  a  total  of  2,445.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  schools  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  is  very 
small,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  these  are  for  the  most  part 
schools  from  which  the  children  have  been  excluded  from  the  first, 
so  that  they  have  never  tasted -their  advantages.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  cases  are  no  criterion  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  schools  are 
held.  I  find,  too,  that  in  other  cases,  while  the  female  and  infant 
schools,  the  place  of  which  can  fairly  be  supplied  by  the  neighbour- 
hood, have  been  seriously  affected  by  ecclesiastical  inhibitions,  the 
male  school,  the  superiority  of  which  is  incontestable,  continues  to 
be  largely  resorted  to.  Thus  in  the  Gtdway  school,  which  I  have 
long  watched  with  the  keenest  interest,  though  the  extremest 
measures  of  repression  have  been  resorted  to,  86  of  the  boys  in 
a  total  of  126  are  Roman  Catholics,  while,  taking  the  three  depart- 
ments, there  are  but  124  Catholics  in  a  total  of  283.  So  it  stands 
with  the  pupils  ;  and  if  we  turn  to  the  teachers,  here  again  we  find 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  largely  represented.  Thus  of  the  heads 
of  schools  no  fewer  than  42  out  of  81,  and  of  the  assistants  68  out  of 
136  belong  to  that  communion. 

On  the  whole,  when  we  take  into  account  the  incredible  lengths  of 
violence— I  speak  of  that  which  has  fallen  under  my  own  observa- 
tion^to  which  the  prelates  have  gone  in  enforcing  their  prohibitions; 
when  we  further  bear  in  mind  that  the  Commissioners,  far  from 
pushing  the  contest  to  outrancei  have  liberally  supplied  the  means  to 
counteract  their  own  efforts  ;  the  circumstance  that,  after  a  fifteen 
years'  struggle,  nearly  half  the  teachers  and  39  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  are  Roman  Catholics  (the  percentage  of  the  Established 
Church  and  Presbyterian  pupils  being  respectively  29'5  and  24  per 
cent.)  seems  to  indicate  '^  a  most  determined  opposition  of  the 
Catholic  people,"  not  to  these  schools,  but  to  the  despotism  which 
would  suppress  them. 

Indeed,  this  seems  the  view  of  the  prelates  themselves  ;  for  their 
gravest  accusation  against  the  model  schools  is  that  their  existence  is 
an  incentive  to  insubordination  against  their  authority. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  State  too  has  an  aim  in  educa- 
tion, an  aim  which,  through  her  legislature  and  her  leading  states- 
men, she  has  over  and  over  again  declared — the  union  of  her  people; 
and  that  this  being  so,  it  is  unreasonable  to  invoke  her  assistance  in 
support  of  an  authority  which,  in  deliberate  contravention  of  that 
aim,  has  proposed  to  itself  to  separate  them  by  the  sharpest  lines.  It 
has  been  questioned  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interpose 
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oil  I'cbalf  of  those  who  chooso  to  submit  to  oppi*e5<sion.     It  has 
l.ft'.Tc  I'cen  hel'l  that  she  is  bound  to  assist  the  oppressor. 

Nay,  the  ik'niaiul  of  the  bishops  goes  much   further  tha 

Th»'-i'  schools  are  valued  by  Protestants  beyond  all  parts 

sv-t«in,  not  niou'ly  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  tlie  edi 

which  they  allbrd  their  chihh'en,  but  because   they  offer  th 

I  means  of  meeting  that  cardinal  want  in  any  scheme  of  public 

'  tiun,  a  supply  of  trained  teachers.     But  these  advantages  tl 

now  called  on  to  surrender  in  the  interest  of  notions  of  chun 
cipline  which  they  strongly  disapprove. 

It  would  be  easy,  did  time  permit,  pursuing  this  lnvc.<«tiga 
bhow  that  every  change  which  denoiui nationalism  would  inl 
in  our  gyslom  would  be  a  change  for  tlie  worse ;  but  I  have  i 
cxcecilcd  my  limits,  and  I  must  confmo  myself  to  the  most  < 
notice  of  the  more  striking. 

The  first  I  >hall  notice  is  the  infinite  complexity  which 
I  system  involves.     In  Kngland  grants  arc  made,  wo  are  tol 

'  fifti'Cn  objects  to  nine  dilfcreul  denominations,"  and  the  comp 

introduced  in  conse(|uence  is  so  enormous  that  this  alone  pres 
almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the  diffusion  of  education.  Mr.  ] 
one  of  the  ablest  administrators,  will  only  say  that  "an  extei 
the  sy>iem  is  not  an  administrative  impossibility;*'  while  Mr 
frankly  tells  us  that  *'lu'  never  considered  the  extension  of  edm 
part  of  the  business  of  the  [Kducation]  offuM?,"  But  the  e^ 
not  stop  here.  The  fine  talents  of  the  secretary  are  so  absorbei 
oveiwhehiiinj^niass  of  iletails'.with  which  he  has  to  deal,  that, 
Clie*  t(  r  has  ]»oiniod  onl,  he  has  no  leisure  to  consider  his  tlejH 
as  a  while,  "and  i-.*  lay  the  foundation  of  something  really 
nation;.!  >v>ieni  of  Oihication.'* 

Tl;i  :i  there  i-*  the  Im-aleuhible  mischief,  in  an  educational  ' 
view.  "T  setliii^^  up  two  or  three  comnaiaiively  worthless  s< 
sclieuls,  where,  uniler  a  nati»)iial  system,  a  siii«(lc  school  mi 
niaiijtaimd  in  eHieiriioy.  Kew  are  aware  of  the  enormous  ei 
m«iit  of  exj)eiise  and  waste  of  power  involved  in  this  inciden 
denominational  system.  I  can  now  only  indicate  the  point,  ai 
you  to  a  lucid  exposition  of  its  ratio/talc — of  the  reiisons, 
which  make  it  necessary  that  a  jn-imary  school,  in  order 
cllicient,  should  attain  a  certain  size — quoted  with  approba 
the  Ixeport  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  ui)on  English  populi 
cation.* 

Take  next  the  matter  of  inspection.     I'luler  this  system 
told   *'the   inspectors   of  Catholic  schools  must  be  Catholic, 
objectionable,   subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Catholic  bishop  in 


■*  Keport,  p.  2'.M).  Tli«.'  Sdi'.(ils  of  iho  Chmrli  IMucaiion  Society  arc  .1 
ix.iiit.  ?<.jmo  tbioo  ycai<  a;:o  it  wa- bliitnl  ihat  ia  l.f.nO  of  ihego  sclit> 
tliir-U  of  till*  entiiv  iuiiiiIki;  tin  to  wfio  only  l.^.nwi  soh(»Iais,  an  uvcr 
fiTcaili  school.  The  state  of  tl-inus  i^  nim\  J  l>rlie\e,  imidi  worse.  ( 
Hinh  mLooIs  arc  worthless.  As  to  iln'ir  »•  niisoralile  incilicicucy,"  td 
of  ••  The  Endowed  Schools  (IrcUuul)  (Jommia^jion,"  p.  130. 
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diocese  their  duty  would  lie.''  Of  course  the  same  rule  must  be 
applied  to  each  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  with  what  result  ? 
Not  to  speak  of  the  cumbrousness  and  expense  of  denominational 
inspection  which,  in  England,  at  an  increase  of  cost  which  Mr.  Lowe 
estimates  at  one-third,  sends  three  or  four  men  to  the  same  town  to 
do  the  work  of  one,  what  guarantee  have  we  for  the  independence 
or  impartiality  of  such  inspection  ?  What  would  be  the  position  of 
an  inspector  who  made  a  report,  say  on  a  convent  school,  distasteful 
to  his  ecclesiastical  superior?  It  would  be  idle  to  argue  the  supe- 
rfority  of  a  system,  under  which  the  inspector  is  responsible  to  the 
State  alone,  and  may  be,  nay  is  by  preference,  of  a  religious  profes- 
sion different  from  that  which  prevails  in  his  district  of  inspection. 

I  had  intended  to  follow  up  the  influence  of  the  denominational 
system  into  the  training  of  teachers,  but  time  presses,  and  it  is 
unnecessary.  Of  course  the  Central  Training  Establishment  must  be 
given  up.  "  The  earliest  deliberations  of  the  Committee  [of  Privy 
Council  in  England],  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that 
the  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  popular  education  would  be 
the  establishmect  of  a  Normal  school,  under  the^  direction  of  the 
State,  and  not  placed  under  the  management  of  a  voluntary  society;"* 
but  the  sects  were  too  strong ;  the  project  foundered,  and  has  never 
been  revived.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  we  must  follow  the  English 
precedent.  Our  Normal  school — the  key  of  Lord  Derby's  system — 
would  fall,  and,  with  its  outlying  works,  the  model  schools,  destroyed, 
the  teachers,  if  trained  at  idl,  must  be  trained  in  happy  ignorance 
that  any  religious  communion  exbts  external  to  their  own ;  in  places 
whence,  in  ^e  language  of  telegraphy,  the  gratifying  announcement 
could  be  made — the  insulation  is  complete. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  wish  very  briefly  to  interrogate  the 
experience  of  other  countries  on  this  vital  question.  If  it  be  found, 
as  I  think  it  will,  that  England  stands  alone  in  delegating  public 
education  to  the  religious  sects,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  confirmed  in  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  on  independent  grounds. 

The  practice  of  the  continent  of  Europe  need  not  detain  us  long, 
The  rule  of  Prussia,  which  occupies  the  highest  place  in  primary 
education,  derived  from  the  great  Frederic, — "  that  no  child  may  be 
denied  admission  to  any  school  on  the  ground  of  religious  belief," — 
is,  under  various  modifications  arising  from  local  circumstances,  that 
which  prevails  among  all  the  most  advanced  nations,  f 

Passing  to  the  New  World,  the  United  States  of  America  have, 


♦  Report,  p.  21. 

t  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  asserted  that  most  of  the  Prussian  schools  are 
denominational.  The  same  designation  has  been  given  to  the  Irish  non-vested 
schools,  and  with  the  same  justice.  Besides  the  fundamental  rule  quoted  above, 
the  Prussian  code  contains  the  following  provision : — '*  Children  wbo  arc  to  bo 
educated  (in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State)  in  a  different  confcsBion  from 
that  taught  in  the  public  school  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend  religious  iuslruc- 
tion  given  in  the  same.**  Sec  Mr.  Brucc's  speech,  on  introducing  his  Bill  fur  per- 
missive rating,  July  Uth. 
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as  you  know,  obviated  "the  religious  difficulty"  by  the  con 
scoulurisation  of  education.  I  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  kn 
all  its  fuUuess  tho  success  of  the  experiment  to  M.  de  Lave 

■  deeply  interesting  account  of  primary  education  in  the  Revue  des 

Mondes  of  November  loth,  1863.  I  may,  however,  briefly  sa] 
M.  do  Laveloye's  inquiries  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  uowht 
education  more  ditlused,  nowhere  is  a  deeper  interest  manifesi 
religion,  and  nowhere  are  sacrifices  of  anything  like  the  same  tl 
tude  made  fur  both.  In  particular,  if  any  weight  is  to  be  att 
to  American  experience,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  notion  ths 
CRtablisliment  of  secular  schools  has  any  tendency  to  uproot  the 
gious  sentiment.  It  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  com] 
observers,  including  Tocqucville  who  regarded  it  as  the  countci 
of  what  is  mischievous  in  extreme  democracy,  that  in  no  coun 
this  sentiment  more  universal,  more  profound,  and  more  fruit 
action.  Its  strength  may  be  estimated  by  the  simple  fact,  ment 
by  M.  de  Lavcleye,  that  in  one  year  the  incredible  sum  of  bel 
eight  and  nine  millions  sterling  was  raised  for  the  maintenan 
tho  public  service  of  religion.* 

The  experience  of  our  Colonial  empire  possesses  for  us  still 
'  interest ;  that  of  Au.^tralia  U  esi^ecially  instructive. '   In  this  co 

education  was  originally  entrusted  to  the  religious  sects.   The  %z 
|i  ment,  however,  was  attended  in  the  colony  with  the  same  resu 

in  the  mother  country.  The  cost  was  enormous,  and  the  n 
inconsiderable.  Everywhere  in  new  and  sparsely-peopled  dig 
the  ministers  of  the  various  communions  opened  their  several  sc 
and  demanded  public  grants.     These  were  made  ;  but  succes 

*  .  ini])ossiblo.     Five  or  six  sectarian  schools  languished  under  inca 

masters,  where  a  single  school  open  to  all  might  have  flouri 
Supplies  were  furnished  with  no  niggard  hand.  The  colo: 
Victoria  voted  £  120,000  for  education — a  sum,  comparing  the  ; 
III! ion,  equal  to  u  subsidy  of  £8,000,000  for  the  same  objc 
l^nglnnd,  and  yet  tho  wants  of  apjdicants,  owing  to  the  ineqi 
of  the  distribution,  remained  unsatisfied.  Convinced  of  the  d 
of  the  system,  the  Legislature,  while  retaining  the  olddenomina 
schools,  set  up  national  schools,  open  alike  to  all,  and  subj( 
systematic  inspection.     The  result  of  the  experiment  was  so 

*  Upou  this  poiut  I  cannot  forl)oar  citing  the  IcHtimony  of  Mr.  Frozcr, 
is  the  more  valuable  as  it  is  incidental,  and  the  writer  is  an  advocate  of  t 
:  iiominational  system: — "During  my  sojourn  in  America  I  was  invited 

dozen  times  to  preach  in  tho  churches.  A  preacher  can  tell  pretty  well  w 
is  hohling  the  attention  of  his  hearers ;  and  it  must  l>e  a  satisfaction  to  a  pr 
in  America  to  feel  that  lie  can  hold  his  congregation  when  he  has  anything 
listening  to.  Nowhere  is  the  pulpit — in  spite  of  occasional  cxtravaganccs- 
in  able  hands,  a  more  signal  instrument  of  power,  exercising  its  highest  pr 
tive  in  convincing  the  reason,  and,  by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  comm< 
itself  to  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God."  "  \Vhat  stronger  proof  than 
aisks  Mr.  IJruce,  who  quotes  the  passage,  *'  could  be  given  of  the  advanci] 
trlligence  of  the  people,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  are  at  the  same  time  i 
with  religion  ?  ** 


I 
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cessful,  that  they  soon  proceeded  to  stiJl  more  sweeping  changes.  In 
1862,  an  Act  was  passed,  called  the  Education  Act,  amalgamatiDg 
the  two  Boards  which  administered  the  two  systems  into  a  single 
one,  framed  on  the  model  of  and  designated  by  the  same  name  as 
the  Irish  Board,  and  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  national 
education. 

Nor  is  it  to  Australia  alone  that  Ireland  has  given  her  system  of 
primary  instruction.  The  Council  of  Education  of  Upper  Canada 
state  explicitly  that  their  system  of  education  is  modelled  on  that  of 
Ireland.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  scrupulously  respected.  In  no 
school  is  any  child  compelled  to  receive  distinctive  religious  instruc- 
tion without  the  consent  of  his  parents — and  even  in  cases  in  which 
such  consent  is  accorded,  the  master,  while  bound  to  inculcate  the 
general  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  is  strictly  inhibited 
from  dogmatic  teaching  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction.* 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  any  review  of  educational  systems, 
however  hasty,  to  pass  over  that  of  Scotland — the  oldest  of  them  all, 
and  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  in  results.  That  system  dates,  as  you 
are  perhaps  aware,  fh)m  an  Act  of  James  YI.,  which  established  a 
school  in  every  parish  to  be  supported  by  local  rates.  The  scheme 
thus  inaugurated  was  completed  and  regulated  in  its  details  by  an  Act 
of  1696,  and  all  authorities  agree  in  attributing  to  the  operation  of 
these  enactments  the  elevation  of  Scotland  from  a  state  of  semi- 
barbarism  and  misery  to  the  position  which  it  now  occupies,  as  one  of 
the  most  instructed  and  prosperous  countries  in  Europe. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  often  quoted  words  in  which  Lord  Macaulay 
describes  the  transformation,']'  but  I  cannot  forbear  citing  once  moro 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Candlish  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  pioneer  of 
national  education  has  ruled  the  point  which  is  the  subject  of  our  present 
discussion.  *^  I  believe,"  said  Dr.  Candlish,  addressing  the  General 
Assembly  in  this  town,  '4t  is  very  well  known  to  most  here  present,  that 
the  Scottish  practice  in  regard  to  public  schools  is  that  secular  instruc- 
tion shall  be  given  altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  religion — 
that,  at  the  same  time,  there  shall  be  in  all  the  common  schools 
religious  instruction  given  at  certain  hours,  and  that  it  shall  not  bo 


*  The  system  of  Lower  Canada  is  peculiar.  The  regulation  of  the  course  of 
religions  mstruction  is,  like  all  other  subjects,  in  each  case  left  to  a  committee 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  to  which  is  entrusted  the  general  management  of  the 
school.  If,  however,  a  minoritj  objects  to  the  instruction  which  the  majority 
approves,  they  may,  so  soon  as  they  can  number  twenty  children,  set  up  another 
school,  taxing  themselves  for  its  support.  The  objections  to  such  a  scheme  are 
obvious.  While  it  affords  no  relief  to  small  minorities,  it  fritters  away  the  re- 
sources of  those  districts  in  which  it  comes  into  operation,  in  the  maintenance  of 
small  and  worthless  schools.  Such  an  example  does  not  invite  our  imitation.  If 
the  result  of  local  discretion  has  in  this  case  been  generally  denominationalism,  it  is 
the  exception  proving  the  soundness  of  the  national  principle  which  is  the  rule  of 
our  other  colonies.  I  am  indebted  for  these  facts,  as  well  as  for  those  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  to  M.  de  Laveleve's  instructive  essays  on  *^  Popular 
Education  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  published  in  the  Rtvue  des  Deux  Mondtt* 

t  History  of  Kngland,  iv.,  780. 
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enforced  on  the  children  who  may  not  desire  to  recciTe  it.  I  believe, 
I  may  say,  that  has  been  the  system  in  Scotland  from  time  im- 
niomoriaL"  * 

Hasty  and  incomplete  as  is  this  survey,  it,  I  think,  entitles  me  to 
claim  for  the  principle  of  national  education  the  saffirage  of  the 
civilized  world.      Securus  judical   orlns   terrarum,      I  know  no 
doctrine  that  has  more  nearly  obtained  nniversal  assent  than  thifr— 
tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  edncation  of  her 
poorer  citizens,  and  that  whatever  provision  she  may  make  should  be 
equally  accessible  to  all ;  but  surely,  if  this  doctrine  be  admitted,  the 
quoBtion  is  decided  against  denominational  education,  for  who  ever 
thought  of  demanding  or  expecting  the  distribution  of  equal  jostiee 
from  religious  sects?     To  deal  fairly,  they  themselves   make  m^ 
claim  to  any  such  impai'tiality.   Their  primary  object  is  the  inculcatio^/ 
of  their  dogmas  ;  all  other  considerations  are  secondary,  and  must,  i^^ 
case  of  conHict,  give  way.     It  is  in  vain  that  the  State  points  o^^ 
the  ratio   between    ignorance  and  crime — that  their  concomit\^ 
variations  are  no  less  constant  than  those  which  subsist  hetw^^ 
disease  and  the  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health  ;  in  vain  she  urges  \l^. 
her  duties  extend  alike  to  all  her  citizens,  and  that  of  these  dutj^ 
none  concern  her  more  nearly  than  to  restrain  within  the  oarrotreii 
limits  the  violations  of  public  order  ;  in  vain  she  appeals  to  the  fiet 
that  as  a  denominational  system  of  education  can  from  the  natoro  of 
the  case  never  become  universal,  so  in  the  only  conspicuous  instenee 
in  which  it  has  been  tried  its  shortcomings  are  heart-rending— «  re- 
preach  to  our  civilization.    Before  such  considerations  as  these  tiw 
churchman  stands  unmoved : 

"  If,"  says  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  Conncionce  Clause, ''it 
so  happens  that  in  any  place  there  are  a  few  families  which  cannot 
have  a  school  built  for  them,  not  being  families  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  families ;  but  I  am  not 
going,  because  of  them,  to  damage  the  Church  of  England.'* 

Such  sentiments  and  practice  may  be  tolerated,  or,  at  least,  heard 
in  silence,  in  their  own  sphere  ;  but  in  the  mouth  of  the  Stato  tiuj 
would  be  simply  revolting.  But  these,  we  are  told,!  are  the  eenti* 
mcnts  and  practice  of  a  considerable  minority  of  the  English  ckigf^ 
while  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  through  its  accredited  organ,  the 
National  Society,  stands  up  for  the  discretionary  application  of  then. 

*  I  have  been  much  surpriflcd  to  hear  the  authority  of  Dr.  Chalmen  died  ii  "^ 
8up|)ort  of  denomiuHtional  education.  No  writer  has  more  distinctly  gina  Ui 
odhcHion  to  the  national  ])rinciple,  which  he  pushes  to  the  full  feoftb  of 
Hccularism.  The  following  wordd,  written  nhortly  before  his  death,  oontao  Ids 
most  mature  opinion  on  the  Kuhjcct :  **  I  would  Buffer  parents  or  ottiinl 
guai-dians  to  ncloct  what  parts  of  the  e<lucation  they  wanted  for  their  childKO. 
I  would  not  force  arithmt'tic  u]>un  them  if  all  (hey  wanted  was  reading  ind 
writing :  and  as  little  would  1  force  the  catechism,  or  any  part  of  the  idigioai 
instruction  that  was  given  in  the  school,  if  all  they  wanted  was  a  secular  ednea- 
tion."    Chalmers's  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.,  p.  495. 


t  See  the  evidence'  of  Dr.  Temple,  cited  by  Mr.  S.  LcfcTro  in  the  Fortniphiijf 
llcview,  Nov.  10th,  lbG5. 
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11  tiever  think  Ihat  national  education  should  be  entrusted 
h  »  UiscretioD. 

(1  uow,  in  conclueion,  lot  ita  Tor  a  moniont  rovien'  onr  own  poei- 
Vie  have  a  syBtem  of  education  under  which,  while  llie  clergy 
m  frne  (o  give  the  fullost  and  moat  diatiDctive  religious  teaching  to 
llie  ebihlreu  of  their  own  cominuniona,  no  child  is  corapelleU  lu  re- 
dim  tnetniclioa  which  his  parents  disapprove,  or  debarred  hy  bis 
^lantion  from  auj  of  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

This  syatem,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  accepted,  with  one 
tigiil  exception,  by  all  enlighteued  naiions,  has  not  only  succeeded 
in  covering  tltis  country  through  its  eutire  extent,  but  has  further — 
not  surely  from  prestige,  it  is  the  only  Irish  instilutiou  that  ia 
Uwught  worthy  of  imitation — under  the  name  of  "  the  Iriih  system," 
bwome  regulative  of  education  throughout  our  colonial  empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  system  stands  alone  in  tlio  world. 
lu  patrous  have,  in  this  aa  in  other  things,  vindicated  to  themselves 
thoir  old  character  of  exclusiveness — toto  divisos  orbe  Uritannot. 
funber,  it  is  univeraally  adniitteil  to  have  failed  to  accomplish  ita 
'  wt,  and  its  weak  points  are  shown  to  bo  those  iu  which  it  deviates 
]  the  Irish  system.  One  of  the  acuteat  foreign  critics,  M.  de 
'^e^  after  a  luminous'.expositioD  of  the  delects  of  English 
lary  education,  adds :  "  Happily  England  need  not  go  abroad 
i  the  reforms  so  urgently  demanded  ;  she  has  but  to  borrow  from 

d  and  Ireland  the  excellencies  of  their  respective  systems." 
j^ell,  it  is  just  when  all  this  is  seeu  more  clearly,  and  felt  more 

Utioally  than  at  any  former  time;    when  tlia  rapid  increase  of 

[  oiitil  schools  and  of  the  mixed  attendancu  in  all  the  schools,  shows 
Ouu  the  great  object  of  the  founders  of  our  nulioual  system,  that 
U  uniting  chiUIren  of  all  creeds  iu  our  public  schools,  is  moru  fully 
attained  than  at  miy  former  period  ;  when  one  of  the  gravest 
UpTBeaions  of  opinion  which  we  have  seeu  in  our  time — if  names 
be  weighed — not  counted,  has  just  been  issued  by  members  of  the 
KttlahUsbed  Church  against  denominational  education,  when  Roman 
CMholic  Uy  opinion  has  prououuced  itself,  not  indeed  widely — that 
Wu  not  to  be  expected — but  with  no  less  emphasis,  through  such 
nponents  as  Sir  Dominick  Corrigan  nnd  Judge  O'Hagnn — it  is,  I 
«qr,  at  snob  a  crisis  Ihat  Ireland  ia  asked  to  cut  herself  off  from  llio 
civilixed  world,  to  relinquish  the  distinction,  which  almost  roeals  the 
Bcmi-mythicid  glories  of  her  earlier  propaganda,  of  moulding  tlio 
edncation  of  future  empires,  and  to  accept  an  isolated  scheme,  discre- 
dited alike  in  its  principle  aud  its  results,  and  which  is  itself  on  the 
eteof  radical  reforms. 

For  he  must  he  uuobservaut  indeed  who  does  not  see  thut  no  long 

time  will  elapse  till  the  Euglisb  system  undergoes  sweeping  changes, 

and  changes  in  the  direction  indicated  by  JM.  de  Laveleyo.    Of  many 

i       indicaiious  I  will  mentiua  one.     When  Lord  Granville  was  asked 

L      Ij  the  recent  Commission  on  Education,  why  he   did    not  in    the 

^y^w  gi  tli»  Cwoacwtee  Chmw  m  in.  the  caae  irf  otitcr  importaat 
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changes  in  the  practice  of  the  Education  office,  place  the  question 
before  Parliament,  he  made  this  remarkable  reply  : — 

''I  think  if  I  were  to  propose  to  bring  before  the  House  of 
Commons  a  Conscience  Clause  now,  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
is,  with  rather  a  difficult  and  wavering  rule  as  to  the  number  of 
dissenters,  the  first  question  of  the  House  of  Conmions  would  be — 
Why  are  any  number  of  dissenters  to  be  forced  either  to  violate 
their  religious  feelings  or  to  be  precluded  from  the  benefit  of  educa- 
tion which  is  partly  supported  by  the  State  ?  I  believe  that  our 
Conscience  Clause  does  not  go  far  enough  now  to  satisfy  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  at  present  I  am  afraid  we  should  not  have  oon-^ 
currcnce  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  as  to  enable  us  t^^ 
bring    in    a  measure  which  would  be  perfectly    satbfactory  whi^ 
respect  to  the  Conscience  Clause."  ^^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Granville  is  right ;  that  iV. 
strange  compromise  which  the  National  Society  has  rejected  wo^».' 
never  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature ;  that  any  C^^^ 
science  Clause  enacted  by  Parliament  would  have  been  co-ezten^/p^* 
in  its  application  with  the  disbursements  of  the  State.     And  ff  tt^ 
are  the  sentiments  of  the  present  Parliament,  returned  mainly  b»* 
those  who  only  desire  education  for  their  poorer  neighbours,  whtt 
will  be  the  temper  of  a  Parliament  elected  in  a  large  measure  by 
men  whose  interest  in  national  education  is  personal  and  immediate^       \ 
to  whom  it  is  the  question  of  questions,  that  upon  which  the  well- 
being  of  their  children  and  the  elevation  of  their  order  dependi. 
Is  it  likely  they  will  allow  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Church  <'to tie 
their  hands  and  clog  their  feet"  in  extending  elementary  education? 

It  ap])ear8  certain  then,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  a  reformed 
Parliament  will  bo  to  fill  up  with  undenominational  schools  the 
fearful  chasm  which  denominationalism  has  left  in  the  educati<mil 
system,  and  to  pass  a  Conscience  Clause  for  all  schools  receiving  Ae 
assistance  of  the  State.  But  if  such  measures  be  adopted  for  Eng- 
land, what  comes  of  the  plea  of  justice  for  Ireland  ?  The  difierence 
between  the  countries  will  be  annihilated,  but  in  a  sense  the  reverie 
of  that  desired  by  tho  denominationalists. 

And  here  I  leave  the  subject  which,  from  this  point  of  view,  ap- 
pears to  me  scarce  to  merit  serious  discussion*  I  find  it  difficult  to 
regard  the  proposal  as  grave,  that  just  as  the  last  exclusive  system 
of  public  education  is  about,  so  far  as  human  sagacity  can  seC}  to 
yield  to  a  public  opinion,  which  nothing  has  done  more  than  our 
national  system  to  foster  and  stimulate,  that  system  should  itself 
surrender  its  vital  principle  to  its  vanquished  rival. 
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the  Bey.  Chables  Seaveb. 

f  pHE  growing  importance  of  the  class  of  the  communitj  for  which 
X  the  education  provided  in  the  schools  of  this  Society  is  intended^ 
gives  additional  interest  to  a  question,  in  itself  of  the  gravest  character, 
while  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Governmental  System  of 
Education  in  Ireland  renders  it  desirable  that  other  systems  should  be 
considered,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  one  more  suitable. 

These  circumstances  will  plead  my  apology  for  asking  permission 
to  direct  attention  to  that  Educational  Society  with  which  I  am  more 
immediately  connected,  and  prefacing  my  remarks  on  it  with  some 
preliminary  observations  on  the  question  itself. 

Education,  it  will,  I  presume,  be  admitted,  is  the  formation  of 
character.  It  is  true  there  may  be  no  direct  attempt  at  this,  but  it  is 
plain  that  while  instructiou  is  being  imparted  in  the  subjects  taught, 
character  will  be  formed,  principles  implanted,  and  habits  contracted. 
It  will  also,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  this  ought  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  education,  and  that  our  endeavour  should  be,  by  every  prac- 
ticable method,  to  implant  proper  motives  and  correct  principles,  to 
watch  over  the  development  of  the  young  mind,  and  *'  train  the  pupil 
in  the  way  he  should  go ;"  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  manifest  that  wo 
should  take  care  that  the  effect  of  the  entire  system  be  conducive  to 
such  a  result,  not  only  that  sound  instruction  be  there,  but  that  it 
occupy  a  fitting  position.  Our  object  may  be  defeated,  not  only  by 
omitting  entirely  what  is  essential  to  the  end  desired,  but  also  by 
relegating  it  to  an  inferior  position. 

What  sort  of  education,  then,  should  man  receive  ?  I  reply,  one 
suited  to  his  compound  nature.  The  education  which  is  occupied 
solely  with  his  bodily  powers  is  plainly  insufficieut,  and  that  which 
confines  itself  to  his  intellectual  capacity  must  also  fail ;  but  that 
which,  while  it  exercises  the  body  and  fosters  the  intellect,  implants 
and  develops  moral  principles,  can  alone  be  called  adequate.  Again, 
man  should  be  considered  as  regards  his  position  in  life,  as  having 
certain  duties  to  discharge,  as  a  son,  a  father,  a  subject,  a  creature, 
which  intellectual  training  does  not  qualify  him  to  fulfil,  and  is  not 
competent  to  teach.  Morality,  then,  must  form  a  prominent  part  in 
his  education. 

But  consider  man  as  a  fallen  being  (a  truth  taught  by  Revelation 
and  confirmed  abundantly  by  experience),  as  a  being  not  only  not 
inclined  to  what  is  right,  but  inclined  to  what  is  wroug,  and  it  will 
appear  not  only  that  moral  training  should  be  there,  but  that  it  should 
greatly  preponderate.  Will  mere  intellectual  instruction  restrain  man 
from  walking  in  the  light  of  his  own  eyos^  and  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  heart?     Will  it  restrain  the  evil  passions  that  rankle  in  his 
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breast?  Will  it  teach  him  submission  and  resignation  under  poTcrl] 
and  suficring  ?  Will  it  make  him  charitable  to  a  world  that  showi 
but  little  charity  to  him  ?  No — experience  proves  that  it  will  not,— 
superior  attainmcuts  may  lend  refinement  to  vice,  but  the  monstei 
remains  unaltered  and  unrestrained.  Where,  then,  shall  this  morality 
be  found  ?  'Wlience  shall  we  derive  its  principles,  its  mdtives,  and 
its  sanctions  ?  Surely  we  need  not  argue  the  question.  Grod  hat 
spoken — His  word  is  our  law,  its  motives  and  sanctions  ours.  Hafi 
we,  can  we  have,  any  right  to  neglect  these,  or  to  substitute  for  them 
others  of  man's  devising  ?  Human  motives  lack  authority,  and  ari 
unaccompanied  by  that  assistance  which  God  has  promised  to  the^ 
that  obey  Him.  ''By  the  method  of  teaching  morality  on  bam^ 
authority,"  hays  Earl  Russell,  ''the  diflBiculty  is  apparently  gotov^ 
but  in  reality  only  to  fall  into  a  greater  and  more  serious  one— 1||^ 
of  attempting  to  teach  morality  without  admitting  that  all  mor^ 
derive  their  sanction  from  the  immortal  Book,  that  our  dntiei  ^ 
obligations  were  derived  from  a  higher  than  natural  source." 

But  we  have  hitherto  omitted  the  important  considentioii  tht 
man  is  an  immortal  being,  that  the  character  formed  in  this  life  ijfw 
in  the  other,  and  that  the  only  means  of  escaping  the  evil  and  obteia- 
ing  the  goo(l  is  by  belief  in,  and  obedience  to,  the  truths  which  that 
Book  enunciates. 

Wo  can  now  answer  the  question — "  How  is  man  to  bo  educated?" 
In  a  woi*d — religiously.  Not  that  religion  is  the  whole  of  ednoitioB, 
or  that  it  is  to  be  confined  to  this,  but  that  this  is  to  be  the  foundttkm 
of  all.  The  principles  and  motives  and  sanctions  of  God's  revekuioD 
nre  to  underlie  all,  and  to  pervade  all — that  Book  is  to  be  the  anthori- 
tulive  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 

Let  mo  confirm  this  conclusion  by  experience.  I  quote  first  dw 
BeiK>rt  of  Mr.  Arnold,  Assl'^tant  Commissioner  of  the  Boyal  Con- 
mission  appointed  to  investigate  the  System  of  Popular  Edncition 
in  the  Continental  States.  He  was  accompanied  by  tbo  PnuMn 
inspector,  who  coincides  in  his  view — "  It  may  be  doubted  whetiur 
any  body  of  public  schools  anywhere  exist,  satisfying  at  the  aametimfl 
the  demands  of  the  parents  for  their  children's  genuine  mond  ud 
religious  training,  and  the  demands  of  (he  partizans  of  strict  religiooi  • 
neutrality.  Not  the  orthodox  only,  but  the  groat  majority  of  bib-  \ 
kind,  have  a  deep  seated  feeling  that  religion  ought  to  be  bkoded  - 
with  the  instruction  of  their  children.  The  State  must  not  ibfgtt 
this  ;  for  if  it  excludes  religion  from  a  sphere  which  naturally  beloiigi 
to  it,  it  must  cx]>ccl  its  legislation  to  be  a  failure."  Of  saeidir 
teaching  in  America  the  Rev.  Dr.  Townley  of  Toronto  writes— ^11» 
most  depraved  beings  in  our  country  are  among  those  on  wfaomnoit 
is  expended  for  education — thieves,  midnight  assassins,  and  inoen- 
diaries  have  como  fi*om  our  schools  in  thousands." 

"  I  havo  an  impression,  derived  from  a  long  familiarity  withtlie 
prosecution  of  crime,  that  the  merely  intellectual  education  of  oar 
schools,  in  the  absence  of  moral  culture,  furnishes  but  a  feeble 
barrier  to  the  assaults  of  temptation  and  the  prevalence  of  riee; 
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I,  nilbout  the  wmctif^ing  element,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
I  cuIliialiOD  of  intellect  does   not  increnao  the  expoaura  to 
i,  hy  enlarging  tbe  epliere  of  man's  capacity  to  minister  through 
l^ncy  to  bis  sensuot  atid  corrupl  desiret."  * 

f  knowledge,"  writes  Dr.  Clialmers,  "  is  to  be  dissociated  from 
l^OD,  this  destroTS  not  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  knowledge  is 
,  but  that  it  18  a  power  emancipated  from  the  rcatnual«  of 
iciple,  and  such  a  power  let  loose  ou  society,  like  the  deep  policy 
1  arti\il  tyi-ant,  or  the  military  science  of  a  rccklesa  conqueror, 
d  have  only  the  effect  to  enslave  and  deslioy." 
laving  thtiB  briefly  considered  tbe  principles  on  which  Bducation 
'd  be  based,  we  proceed  with  equal  brevity  to  placo  before  yoa 
sent  position  of  ouo  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
— the  Church  Education  Society. 

ervea  attention  from  the  extent  and  importitnce  of  its  opera- 

ioDf,  and    from   the  hold  it  has  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  vast 

tujority  of  the  members,  lay  and  clerical,  oF  the  Established  Church 

ef  the  country. 

It  waa  formed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  support  to  schools  in 

HilBCxioa  with  ihe  Established  Church,  the  greater  number  of  which 

^pl  been  organized  throughout  the  coitntry  long  before  the  national 

^beon  mu  introduced,  and  were  conducted  on  principles  that  had 

^■ID  (ally  approved  of  by  the  Croverument.     The  Commissioners  of 

^nury  into  Education  iu  Ireland,  in  their  report  in  the  year  1812, 

^H  ncommended  that  all  those  parish  ^schools  should  coatioue  to  bo 

^Eeted  by  the  State,  and  that  the  new  schools  to  be  founded  on  the 

^■lional  system  should  be  supplemenlal  to  them. 

^■}l  boA  carried  on  its  operations  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  ccu- 

^Ky,  difiusing  tbe  blessmga  of  a  sound  combined  religious  and  secular 

Hkiuion  throughout  the  land. 

^■ITbe  Church  Education  Society  has  extensive  model  schools  in 
^BUaro  Place,  Dublin,  conducted  by  teachers  of  high  qualifications. 
^Ht  W  a  training  school,  to  the  el^clency  of  which  tho  best  quali- 
^Bjadges  connected  with  similar  inBtitulions  in  England  have  borne 
^Bhi^est  testimony. 

^■l*  Kbools  Uiroughout  tho  country  ore  supported  partly  by  tho 
^■HDints  of  the  children,  partly  by  endowments,  but  chiefly  by  the 
^Ktiibations  of  their  patruns,  lay  and  clerical.  A  system  of 
^■alaat  sup^vision  is  maintitincd  by  the  local  managers,  and  there 
^KfvgtiUr  iiispection  carried  on  by  duly  qualified  officcri,  aided  by 
^Edergy  of  tbe  vai-ious  dioceses,  uudvr  the  direction  of  tho  diocesiui 

^VThe  number  of  pupils  on  its  rolls,  according  to  the  last  report, 
^ksDnted  lo  C7,227  ;  of  whom  46,704  were  members  of  the  Esiab- 
^Httd  Church,  I2,G68  Protestant  Disaeuters,  and  7,8^5  liomanists. 
^Blas  in  direct  connexion  with  it  1,510  schools,  but  besides  these 
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there  are  aleo  a  lai^  mmibar  of  oyicr%  eonJaBleJ  atriedf 
prindpleai  though  not  in  ooniniihiiiy  nanjr  of  whUi  m  p 
D7  the  pecoHar  eiicnmstanoea  of  their  fanmwtifln  ftom  beiii| 
in  connexion  with  any  soeieCj  whaftofer. 
*  On  the  rapport  of  these  adhoob  dniiig  the  paat  jear  Ae 

£45,619  14s.  M.  was  expended. 

Its  distinctive  prindple  ii^  that  fnetmetioii  in  the  Wotd 
forms  a  neoesssiy  nart  of  flie  dal^  oxerdaea  of  all  die  p 
attendance  on  its  sehodls;  the  papOs  that  bdong  to  the  Eisti 
Church  are  also  tanj^t  the  catechiaaAMidftnnidaries  of  the  < 
Of  course  there  is  a  portion  of  time  set  apart  fbr  rsU^ooa  ti 
as  there  is  for  secular  teaching.  There  is  no  "jqbuiUq^'' 
been  most  emmeoudy  stated  1^  Proftssor  NedM  in  hk  pq 
in  these  schodLs  as  in  those  under  any  other  sjisteui,  there  la 
ticular  portion  of  time  set  qiart  fbr  the  doctrinal  teadiing. 
moreoTor,  in  these^  as  ii^the  Natioiial  Hbdd  School^  the  \ 
prepare  the  dul^en  ftr  the  derieal  patron  in  valigionB  i 
But  in  all  classes  where  the  schdsrs  ean  read,  a  portioa 
Holy  Scriptures  is  daOj  studied,  while  the  teaeher  is  left  at 
liberty  to  refer  to  the  sacred  volume  wX  maj  hour  of  the 
illustration  of  his  ralject^  or  correction^  if  nnnnsnftj  dumld  so  i 
end  the  school  is  opened  and  dosed  with  pntyer  for  the  Di?iii< 
ing  upon  the  instruction  imparted. 

Such  are  the  prindples  and  sudi  the  woridng  of  the  < 
Education  Society.  Can  fault  be  found  with  its  constitntioni 
not  correct  in  theoiyt  and  yet  aid  has  been  refused  by  sue 
administrations  to  the  patrons  of  schools  so  constituted. 

Inspection  of  their  schools  by  Oovemment  inspectors  the] 
gladly  submit  to.  And  for  the  purposes  of  secular  instmotio 
would  gladly  make  use  of  the  best  of  school-books  that  could  1 
plied  to  them  by  the  State,  but  assistance  was  still  refused. 

The  terms  on  which  aid  could  alone  be  obtained  were  tl 
That  they  would  undertake  to  teach  morality  irrespective  of  r 
That  they  should  make  no  '<  reference  to  the  Bible  during  the 
of  secular  instruction/'  or  to  *^  any  children  whose  parents  or 
ians  objected  ;"  that  they  were  ^'  permitted  to  give  religious  i 
tion,  if  so  minded,  before  or  after  school  hours,"  to  those  cl 
whose  parents  wished  them  to  attend  for  that  purpose. 

To  these  conditions  the  patrons  of  the  Church  Education  I 

HI  I  objected  to  submit.    That  the  clergy  of  the  Established  C 

III  to  whom  were  committed  the  spiritual  oversight  of  those  withi 

charge,  and  who  are  bound  **  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  eir 
and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  Crod's  Word,"  should  be  ei 
to  accept  these  conditions ;  that  persons  bound  by  the  law 
_„  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church,  to  **  teach  the  people  commi 

is  |£  their  charge  out  of  the  Scriptures  "  should  be  called  upon 

\l  in  State  to  bind  themsdves  not  to  do  so  at  certain  times  and  to 

of  those  ^'  people,"  and  should  be  blamed  by  the  State  for  reAi 
comply  ;  in  fact,  that  the  State  would  bind  us  to  « assist  t 
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T,"  aa  tlio  National  Board  unquestionably  does — namoly,  tbe 
ibority  of  llie  priust  in  tymnnuing  over  the  laily — is  one  of  thow 
ings  whjcli  we  could  scarcely  believe,  if  it  wero  not  mattci'  of 
'tfe^Bition.  For,  let  it  he  lioruo  in  mind,  the  patron  or  Icaclier  ia  to 
ItkIi  morality,  lul  lie  is  bouud  not  lu  ineulfato  llio  only  true  inolivoa 
uJ  BanctioHB  of  morality — those  derived  from  Revelation — he  ia  lo 
niucslc  children  for  time  and  etei-nity,  to  muke  them  good  gubjeeta 
mJ  good  ciliEcnf,  but  he  is  neither  to  refer  thom  to  the  only  authori- 
tuite  slandfird  of  right  acd  wrong — the  Bible — nor  to  teacli  them  to 
tM»  tlie  knee  in  pniyer  for  Divine  wisdom  or  Dinne  strength.  Ho 
n'MianiBh  or  drive  away  error,"  but  ho  ia  to  assist  parents  nnd 
liflera  in  keeping  from  the  cliildren  that  blessed  Book  which  God 
given  to  all — the  only  authoritativi?  means  of  knowing  tlio  truth, 
uil,  aa  lie  must  fed  himself  to  bo,  to  interweave  religious  iustruc- 
witb  ail  otlier,  "whatever  lie  does  to  do  all  in  the  name  of  ihe 
Iflhl  Jesus  " — to  point  to  Hini  as  the  GoJ  of  all,  "  whom  bofoio  all 
lliiipi,  nnd  by  whom  all  things  consist," — leavening  and  sanctifying 
vitli  religious  truth  all  his  teaching — he  ia  bound  to  absluin  fram 
•Juing  "o,  and  lo  relegate  religious  teaching  to  the  hour  when  many 
arhisschobiTa  may  beabaent. 

Abet'e  all,  feeling  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  Divine  blcasiiig 

npoo  Ills  teaching,  which  without  thai  caunot  be  profitable,  he  ia 

j.     probibileJ  from  asking  any  child  whoso  parents  object  to  bow  the 

coec  with  htm  ;  nor  can  he,  during  the  time  in  which  the  achaol  id 

•Merahled  in  its  integrity,  offer  up  one  siogle  Christian  prayer  for 

tbe  Divine  blea^ng  upon  his  lalKiui'S. 

Coning  in  contact  with  perishing  souls,  he  is  bound,  never  in  his 

I    ■cbool,    under    any   circumstances,    to    poiut   them   to   a   gracious 

Saviour.     Let  their  hearts  be  ever  so  softened  by  the  events  of  the 

^y,  he  must  permit  tbe  gracious  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved, 

Kail  uilow  iliera  to  relapse  into  coldness  and  insensibility. 

And  agnin — The  Christian  parent  wishes  his  child  to  receive  :i 
Cfaliillan  education;  that  is,  wishes  the  principles  and  motives  ntid 
^taclions  of  religion  to  pervade  all  tbe  secular  inatruclioii ;  but  be 
^4anut  obtain  tbia  privilege.  True,  indeed,  be  con  prevent  his  child 
bcuing  llie  Bible,  whatever  be  the  wishes  of  the  patron  or  of  tho 
Qbilil.  bat  if  he  desire  to  obtain  for  his  child  the  benefits  of  a 
ObriiiliAn  educalion  he  is  refused  the  privilege.  Tbe  conscience  of 
t-lw  patron  is  eacriticed  1  Tbe  conscience  of  the  parent  is  sacrificed  ! 
Xhc  couBcienco  of  the  teacher  is  aacriflccdl  or  aid  in  supi^urt  of 
^uuLtiun  ia  refused ! 

But  is  it  liur,  it  may  be  asked,  to  subject  tbe  child  to  tbe  danger  of 
pKHlytism,  by  compelling  him  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  a 
pawrn  of  another  creed  / 

llie  bollowness  of  this  objection,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  shown 
,  \l  the  ud  afforded  to  Convent  schools,  whicfi,  according  to  the  evi- 
i  dttce  of  the  ioapectors  of  the  Govommental  system,  are  essentially 
^^pntljlutiog.  But  how  far  is  tho  objection  due  ?  Tbe  children  arft 
^Hjiei  ttqiurcd  to  attend  when  inalruction  in  the  cutccbism  nnd  formiuj 
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larici  of   the  Church  is  given,  tlic  society  thereby   showin. 
proHelytism  is  not  its  object. 

Hut  are  the  Roman  Ciuliolic  parents  averse  to  their  chililrcxi 
iiiMi'iK'ted  ill  GotFs  Word?  Let  the  Kildare-Placo  system  a 
Wr  tiiiil  tiiat  uihler  it  tlifiv  ;nv  4:J2,iMH)  children  retvivinirinstr 
thn-i'-foiirlhsof  whuiii  were  Hoinaiiisits ;  that  in  the  counties  of 
and  Antiiin.  1)i't\ire  tlio  e>iahliahnu'nt  of  the  Nntituml  Bourd, 
were  'J-J'J  Uoinau  Calliolic  schuidsi,  supported  by  the  liomau  C 
picplo,  nut  of  wiiich  tlicro  were  only  thirteen  in  which  tht 
was  nut  read.  The  Roman  C*atholie  priesthood  objected,  r 
Roman  C*atholic  i>easunt,  and  a  Rritish  Government  is 
assist iii-r  tlu;  prie8thuod  in  keeping  (xod's  blesssed  book  fron 
peo)»l(\  Dr.  Sullivan,  one  nf  the  oflicers  of  tho  board,  was  a^ 
iiis  examination  before  a  committee  of  the  House.  "1)o  the  J 
Carliulic  children  ^ro  to  the  Church  Education  Sehools  bcesu] 
])rie>ts  .•>eud  them  'f^  *'  I  do  not,  and  I  cannot  explain  the  fac 
siMeiitly  with  the  hostility  of  the  priests  to  these  schools  am 
iiilinenco  *)ver  the  pe(»ple." — "  Do  you  think  they  <fo  contrary 
wish  (if  their  parents?"  "1  do  not." — **  Is  not  that  the  ft 
timi  of  the  Xatioiial  system  —  I  mean  the  will  of  the  i>ai 
*' CiMtainly.'*  I  shduld  not,  indeed,  compel  a  parent  to  .sei 
ehild  to  my  school,  hut  1  should  not  be  compelled  to  assij 
parent,  or  his  prie.<t,  in  doiiij^  what  lio  has  no  right 
withholdin;j;  (lod'.s  bk^sed  book,  tho  birthright  of  all,  fr< 
children. 

lUti  let  us  say  a  word  aboni  thi:i  same  |  arental  authority, 
the  ]>nrent  unlimited  authority  over  his  child?  No;  we 
contend  that  he  has.  Hv  what,  thi-n,  is  it  limited  ?  liv  tho  \\ 
(tod.  l^lrental  anthoiiiv  rests  on  that  Word,  it  therefore  eai 
no  ri^'ht  a;:ain>t  that,  nmeh  Ic-s  can  we  who  m-i*  the  error  be 
(»n  tt»  a-si>t  the  i>an!ni  in  i-xeivi.'in*:  nn  nnlawl'ul  authority. 

lint  miK-'t  [irineipli*  and  eou>eience  \iv  >jieriliced .'  Mu 
('i()\i-riiiniiit  (>f  tliL-  country  he  afraid  or  ashamed  to  recoirni 
liihUi  as  the  alone  rule  of  rii^ht  and  wrong  ? 

Refcreuce  is  frcipiently  made  to  tho  c:ir-e  of  Continental  IVot 
as  making  again>t  u^,  Imt  cau  any  Proti'stant  nation  on  the  Coi 
ot"  l]nro|'.e  I'C  pniuieil  out  when-  then;  is  a  jirohihitoiy  rule  j 
tin'  inin  ductinii  of  li.e  liiMr,  nndir  any  cireunislances,  during 
hours.  Ni>  donbi  in  ron.e  nf  these  Stales  children  ixvc  [U'l'mii 
withdraw  durinir  rv-iijiious.  i.e.  doctrinal  teaehir.g  ;  but  this 
In  fact,  the  rnle<  are  nnn-ii  nn)re  In  aec«>rdance  with  those 
Church  ICducaliou  St)ciety,  than  those  *)f  the  National  Hoard- 
ral  religious  teachiu"  for  all — jianitMilar  reliiiious  tenchinK  • 
children  of  the  Churcli. 

**  It  is  only  in  the  IJriii.-h  empire,"  remarks  the  Bishop  of  ( 
to  who>e  able  pam|dilrt  we  aie  indebted  for  the  information 
tho  Continental  schools.  '*  and  in  this  part  of  it,  that  a  IVe 
(lovcrnment  has  been  led  to  establish  a  system  which  prote< 
"Vioiuan  Catholics  from  religious  instruction  and  from  the  IJi 
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fctni'MiiK  both  iiltogetUer  from  the  general  busineu  of  ihe  State 
Khools." 

In  iny  judgineut,  not  only  should  tlie  Goi-ornmont  of  the  country 
"MgniM  Kod  assist  »c!iiiols  so  constituted,  but  they  should  raiike  tho 
em  with  which  these  schools  arc  connected  the  Governmental 
■111,  nnil  then  it  may  be  n  question  how  fnr  any  refusinj;  to  reMive 
mdrr  it  ^ould  bo  otherwise  adsistod.  But  to  adogit  the  wordd 
of  Dr.  Diiif,  BO  Weil  known  in  connexion  with  the  eduenlional  efforla 
of  llip  Church  of  Scotland  in  Indiu,  "Wo  should  never  aiiffcr  the 
Biblo  lo  be  ilialodged  by  the  great  a  nti -christian  confodpracy  from 
tho  throne  of  ita  rightRil  suprcmiicy,  in  wielding  the  sepptrc  over  tho 
whole  educAtionnl  realm ;  our  maxim  has  been,  is  now,  and  ever  will 
bo,  this,  whenever,  wherever,  and  by  whomsoever  Christianity  is 
ncriliceil  on  Ibr  altnr  of  worldly  expediency,  there  and  than  must 
lh«  tapreme  goo<l  of  man  lie  bleeding  at  Its  ba^e." 

I  may  bo  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  suggest  the  best  mode  of 
Killing  this  vexed  question.  I  assume,  then,  that  (he  present 
national  system  of  educaUon  will  not  be  continued,  as  the  solo  Stale 
ayBtem  of  education  in  Ireland ;  nor  does  there  seem  any  valid  reason 
why  it  shoatd,  for  it  does  not  satisfy  the  rerjuiremeniB  of  any  con- 
■identbk  section  of  the  community.  The  Established  Church,  aa 
re(tresented  by  a  large  number  of  its  clergy  and  laity,  continue  to 
reiuw  aid  for  their  schools  under  its  rules ;  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  connected  with  it  under  pi-otesl,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
for  whoso  benolit  it  was  avowedly  constructed,  give  it  the  most 
decided  opposition  ;  nor  baa  it  aoeompliehed  Ihe  object  of  united 
•dncaiion  so  much  desired,  for,  aocording  to  Mr.  Butt's  return,  the 
T<iiuu(ary  schools  in  which  mixed  education  appears  to  be  carried  on 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  number  no  more  than  1,162  out  of  5,496, 
or  Bboul  one-lifih  of  the  entire.  Mr.  Maurice  Cross  says— 
"P*riiap«  I  may  bo  permitted  by  the  Commissioners  to  state,  as  a 
cenelusion  to  my  examination,  that  the  national  system  of  education, 
ki  %  united  system,  has  failed  to  a  considerable  extent."  While  recent 
eircumslAnces  have  proved  that  neillior  on  the  pert  of  teachers  or 
inpils  has  there  been  any  groat  advance  in  feelings  of  loyalty  to 
tt^ir  sovereign  or  atlachmcnt  to  England. 

^Hor  docs  it  seem  (hat  the  secular  etlucation  of  the  country,  under 
f  nances  of  the  National  Board,  is  making  very  satiafnctory  pro- 
nn  Mr,  Sfaeridnn,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Board,  staled  in 
■  T«pot1>  "that  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  tho  children  were  in  junior 
yete.  reailing  words  of  one  or  two  syllables  ;  while  the  proper  pro- 
Hon  that  ought  to  have  been  in  tuat  division  should  have  been 
mty-five  per  cent."  Tlie  proportion  who  can  neither  reud  or  write, 
llimbBtitn(ling  Ihe  lavish  outlay,  was,  iiccording  to  tiio  last  census, 
trty-etglit  per  cenl.  Estaldished  Churcii,  l(i ;  Presbyterian,  ll-I, 
^illioflisn,  9  i  Independent,  68 (  Baptist,  9-2 ;  Bomnn  Catholic, 
'.  "One  of  the  most  painfully  striking  evidences  of  the  ineffi- 
^oflhecnliro  plan  is  fiirnijbed  by  the  fact  that  the  teaching 
H  cTtn  Secular  History  has  been  found  au  impossibility  in  those 
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School  re>[Uisiles  gi-nn(Qi)  for  sucli  schooU,  auJ  no  oilier  book  of 

r  iDslruclion  to  lio  used  io  tlio  schools. 

GinnU  of  money  Io  be  determined  by  tlio  commlaaioiieri^,  ac- 

ifdiiig  to  the  merits  and  wants  of  achools,  number  of   pupilH, 

Droocmt  of  iudep«Ddent  support,  conduct  of  the  master,  efHcioncy  of 

f-ftlicGckoo],  audeucli  other  coaaideratioiis  as  tho  commissioners  may 

k 'Chink  projKr. 

—Every  patron  applying  for  aid  to  slate  the  rules  for  religious  ia- 
'  in,  Encli  rules  to  be  placed  ou  a  hourd  over  oitch  school 

Ii'ilUer  of  the  recommeudors  of  ihia  scheme  consider  it  faultle)^s, 
■t  ODD  which,  under  all  the  circumstaucos  of  tho  country,  may  lead 
E  a  solution  of  the  vexed  question. 

1 3t  may  be  objected  that  thia  scheme  in  fatal  to  united  education, 
at  this  theory  experience  has  proved  im practicable.* 
1,  It  has  also  been  objected  that  many  schools  would  not  have  any 
as^'uDuicc,  as  they  could  not  show  a  sufficient  attendance  j  but  it  muy 
I,  be  VLid— tliey  would  not  be  worse  ofi'tban  at  pi-escnL 

■  S.  No  system  could  jusdfy  Government  in  oxpendiog  State  mouoy 
\h:1iooIs  containing  from  ten  to  a  dozen  pupils. 

I,  Experience  abundantly  proves  the  possibility  of  supplying  such 
Ta  from  private  sources. 
Kit  is  tufficient  to  say  that,  whUc  I  may  be  unable  to  recommend 
Hi  a  scbcoic  to  the  Government  of  the  country,  there  seems  no 
a  for  refusing  to  receive  aid  under  it.  "  1.  It  would  secure  for 
0  poor  children  of  Ireland  one  uniform  system  of  sound  secular 
action.  2,  It  would  provide  religious  instruction  for  every 
Uld.  3.  It  would  vindicate  for  relipous  men  liberty  of  religious 
.It  would  present  no  obstacle  to  hinder  a  conscicntioua 
mfrom  uniting  and  co-operating  with  the  State  in  the  great  duty  of 
DDlionnl  education,  what  form  soever  of  Christian  faith  he  may 
pntkas." 

In  making  these  suggestions,  or  offering  those  opinions,  I  desire  it 
Kbe  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  raerely  offering  my  own  advice 
■d  opinion  ;  I  do  not  appear  as  the  ropresentutivu  of  any  society. 
IVhelberibc  Government  of  the  country  will  extend  aid  to  Church 
cation  schools,  or  continue  as  heretofore  to  refuse,  I  trust  that 
s  of  those  schools  will  still  continue  to  uphold  in  Ihem  the 
GulBelency  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  the  right  and  duly 
I  road  it;  that  they  will  continue  to  maiutuia  the  priii- 
,  that  instmction  in  divine  truth  shall  accompany  iiU  other 
ittaclion,  and  thai  wbetlier  they  can  educate  few  or  many,  they 
ID  Knd  lliem  forth  to  the  battle  of  life  thus  prepared  and  thus 
:  lliat,  lo  use  the  eloquent  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  they 
In  continue  to  iitnee  the  Word  of  G')d  in  the  foreground  of  their 
n  of  cdncAtion,  and  render  it  tho  unequivocal,  the  public,  the 
lupicQOUS  object  that  is  becoming  Christians  and  i'roteatanla." 


■die  return  aidcreU  o: 
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rjon  tren  lo  taitt  a  Hinugol  whooljord,  aud  see  thuee 
dred  Uttla  fellows  buQy  and  merrily  engitgcd  at  a  n 
of  axbUwmtiB|[  gimrw.  md  irva  informeJ  ibtit  the  urchins 
embi7«-nilara  er  embi7o-«olffler^  a  glc&m  of  romautic  senti 
iroold  liohtsD  up  jonr  inwgin«tiDti  ;  you  ivoiild  throw  yoi 
into  ■  dntant  ftrtan^, — into  oo^  perhfipii,  on  the  yonder  ttii 
joor  own  gnTfl^-^-na  job  WooH  picture  to  youreelf  (huen 
expkmd,  whtdi  nd  fnam  nbthtcd,  or  gRily-dresaed  tmlb 
moring  memmnSfy  to  flft  end  dnnti  mnsic,  aud  the  erica  of  trti 
oil  soDw  smokj  Md  of  tattteb 

Had  JOB  ben  told  that  OYnry  OMof  the  romping  children  licfor 
WM  d«aliiied  to  be  ui  nadertaker,  j-our  sense  of  the  ridiculous  v 
flrat  bare  beaa  iroaMd,  end  Ihen  jou  would,  perhxps,  Boriouidj 
wooderad  if  MOW  balf  donn  of  then  youugetcrs  might  tiot  lire  to 
Amn^  haflwidi  nd  diriak  eoptouslT  of  porter  after  your  own  tut 

Bat  Ittd  joa  bMB  nBand  Ihit  u«  fostitutiou  was  a  hatching 
of  fiitare  BCbodiDHten,  jonr  MBttomtalily  n-ould  bare  bee 
between  wind  and  watar ;  no  wpiiS  bafe  bcon  thrown  into  a 
sod  opaqoe  mood  of  melaawet^  refectioD. 

The  instsooee  are  rare  tmH  ezeepiional  where  youths  apprei 
to  the  BOB  take  to  Boldiering  in  manliood  ;  ivherc  niudicut  stu 
tarn  to  the  law ;  where  young  lawyers  diyerge  to  eommerebl 
euits  ;  whero  engineers  blossom  into  popular  preachers.  The  iiu|j 
of  existing  schoolmasters,  even  in  the  leading  schools  of  England 
no  definite  forecasting  of  their  ftatnro  calling  at  their  first  entrj 
academic  life.  Until  their  degrees  were  taken,  &e  Bar  ani 
Church  would  flit  alternately  beftov  their  eyes;  bnt  at  length  i 
would  come  when  they  wonid  be  brought' suddenly  ftce  to  fiwo 
n  world  of  stern  realities  ;  a  world  peopled  with  butchers  andb 
and  grocers  ;  a  world  giving  nothing  for  nothing.  A  little  ei 
aud  a  little  influence  might  carry  them  over  the  interval  of  slad 
between  student-life  and  professional  self-supporting  days ,-  bn 
capital  and  interest,  and  oftentimes  the  conriige,  the  patienco 
Bolf-dsnial,  and  self-reliance  are  lacking.  The  novices  look  witf 
into  the  face  of  circumstance  ;  feri  in  tbeir  pockets  for  bite  of 
10  pay  their  way  withal  ;  and  draw  out  reluctantly  their  testim 
Ittodollions  of  classical  and  mathematical  attainment.  And  thus 
that  many  a  would-be  parwtn  and  would-be  pleader  drifts  int« 
«imry,  bnltresigned,  half-^vpiaing  schoolmaster. 

*  F(vDlMmsdon,N»p.481. 
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What  is  the  reaton,  tben,  that  our  profession  is  one  so  seMom 
sought  out  iit  all ;  so  very  seldom  sought  out  with  eagerness  ;  so 
often  one  into  which,  as  into  a  pit,  poverty  or  disappointment  is 
pushed  by  an  adrerse  fortune,  or  stumbles  out  of  fear  and  irresolu- 
tion ?    How  is  it  that,  in  the  middle  class  of  life,  we  should  congratu- 
late a  youth  on  being  admitted  into  a  thriviDg  mercantile  firm ;  or  oh 
passing  his  preliminary  examination  for  a  naval  eadetship  or  an  artny 
commission;  on  being  called  to  the  Bar;  on  his  appointment  to  a 
dispensary,  or  to  an  ecclesiastical  cure  ?    The  answer  is  a  plain  and 
simple  one.    It  is  l>ecause,  in  any  of  these  cases,  we  should  feel  that 
the  object  of  oar  congratulations  was  now  at  the  outset  of  a  career 
in  the  course  of  which,  with  health  and  strength  youchsafed,  he 
would,  humanly  speaking,  be  sure  of  achieving  a  competency  by  tlio 
possession  of  moderate  abilities,  and  the  modei*ate  display  of  perse- 
verance, integrity,  and  discretion ;  and  of  attaining  to  wealth  and 
social  ^tinction,  if  upon  moderate  abilities  he  could  bring  to  bear, 
in  addition  to  homely  virtues  and  qualities,  the  motive  power  of  a 
vigorous  and  energetic  nature.    If,  again,  we  were  bidding  farewell 
to  a  yoathAil  relative,  as  he  quitted  a  country  home  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  some  capital  or  academic  city  in  the  walks  of  pure  science 
or  pure  literature,  we  should,  indeed,  view  the  adventure  as  a  hope- 
less one,  if  our  youth  were  gifted  only  with  moderate  abilities ;  but, 
if  his  call  to  science  or  to  letters  were  to  our  minds  a  genuine  and 
indubitable  one,  we  should  cheerily  wish  him  God-speed  upon  his 
journey,  on  the  grounds  that,  although  the  blanks  in  his  chosen 
career  were  numerous,  there  would  assuredly  be  in  it  much  of  enjoy- 
ment; that  the  prises,  if  they  turned  up  at  all,  would  be  striking  and 
valuohle ;  and  that  the  field  for  work  and  utility  would  be  inexhaus- 
tive  and  illimitable.    But  alas  I  if  the  object  of  our  solicitude,  after 
a  prolonged  and  successful  course  at  school  and  college,  had  just 
succeeded,  after  an  arduous  competition,  in  procuring  a  nomination 
as  under-master  in  an  ordinary  grammar-school,  the  generality  of  us 
would  feel  it  difficult  to  throw  much  of  warmth  or  enthusiasm  into 
oar  congratulations.     We  should  feel  that  a  young  fellow  of  good 
abilities  and  tried  industry  were  entering  the  scholastic  den,  at  the 
opening  of  which  most  of  the  footprints  were  seen  to  point  one  inward 
way;  that  he  was  upon  the  outset  of  a  career  which  was  not  a  career; 
that  he  was  walking,  half  unconsciously,  into  a  professional  cul'de-sac. 
Our  forebodings  would  be  veiy  materially  lessened  if  he  were  re- 
entering, as  teacher,  some  old  and  wealthy  institution  in  which  ho 
had  been  educated  in  his  youth  ;  he  would  be  now,  in  fact,  consti- 
tuted a  member  of  a  powerful  and  quasi-commercial   corporation, 
and  nothing  but  persistent  misconduct  could  divert  him  from  the 
path  to  comfort  or  to  affluence.     Our  feelings  would  be  those  of 
absolute  hopefulness  if,  on  entering  the  scholastic  profession,  our 
friend  or  relative  should,  in  defiance  of  logic,  legally  qualify  himself 
for  a  higher  but  altogether  independent  calling,  to  be  followed  here* 
after,  if  it  should  at  any  casual  date  ofier  higher  emoluments  or  a  rise 
in  social  position. 
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If,  then,  our  BlatcmcniB  bo  correct,  that  of  Homo  dido  careerB 
to  I'ttucolcd  youlb,  tbero  is  odo  tlut  holds  out  fewer  inducemem 
far  (ban  any  of  the  reel,  it  would  be  moat  UDreuonable  in  ni  to 
vluilc,  nritliout  diligent  iurestigation  into  all  the  circtiiuslaticeB  c 
case,  that  the  low  estimate  of  this  one  profession  were  altog 
iiudeserTed. 

A  sentimental  person  will  upeak  fieelinglj  of  the  drodgerjr 
school  muster's  lifci  and  touchingly  of  the  trials  of  goremesses. 
thus  that  Eelf-complacency  by  the  discharge  of  empty  words  ima 
to  relieve  itself  of  a  weighty  responsibilily,  A  mother  wi 
naturally  anxious  about  the  instruction  of  her  girls,  and  yet^  in  si 
ing  a  govcruees,  ehe  will  bo  probably  swayed  by  tbe  partial 
totally  irrelevant  cunsiilei-alions  tbnt  this  or  that  candidate  has  a 
touch  on  the  piano  ;  tlmt  her  lmnd»  arc  email  and  white  ;  or  thi 
father  was  a  clergy  man,  and  died  recently,  leaving  a  family  w 
unprovided  for.  An  ordinary  English  father  will  assure  you,  v 
gi-cut  (command  of  feature,  that  the  education  of  his  sons  is  to  1 
miitlcr  of  extreme  anxiety  ;  that  day  aAer  day  the  importan 
sound  instruction  ia  Ifcing  bi-ougbt  moro  and  more  home  to  his  a 
ciutiou  ;aad  tliathc  liaa  in  his  later  years  bitterly  repouled  or  regi 
the  lack  of  lusiduity  or  of  advantages  in  bis  own  youtli.  Bj 
by,  ho  wilt  nccomimny  one  of  his  boys  to  a  neighbouring  gran 
school,  nnd  will  cuter  him  under  one  of  the  uoder-mosters, 
on  I'ctuniing  home,  will  comfort  his  wife  and  himself  by  tho  ir 
gouce  that  the  lad's  new  master  is  a  gentlemaoly-IookiDg  mi 
clergyman,  dinlantly  related  to  one  of  their  own  county  fain 
that  be  was  a  junior  optimi  at  Cambridge — ignotum  pro  magn 
to  llic  wife  at  least — that  be  took  a  first-class  in  classical  lion 
and  gained  a  gold  medal  for  a  Gi-eek  ode  iu  sappbtcs  upon  " 
hiking  of  Seiingapatam." 

Wilh  all  our  neriouM  talk,  then,  of  llio  imporlnnce  of  cffici 

ill  leachcrs — iiud  their  efficiency  is  of  incalculable  momeut  Ic 

ciimmunily,  —  wc   all,    na   a   rule,    follow    blindly  in   a  grooi 

ruulinL',    like   sheep    after  a   bell-wether  of  fashion.      But   ho 

it    in    EOciilar    and    personal    matters  of  avowedly   minor    im 

mice  —  iiilinilely  minor   importnucc  i'      No   sane  nian   would 

fint  to  have  a  back-toolh  cxlrncled  by  an  unquoliiicd  tooth-extra 

[  no  adldionalo  and  sensible  parent  would  entrust  n  boy  will 

;  mcLvlcs  or  a  coiisumptivo  daughter  to  the  cuie  of  a  medical  amo 

although  tho  latter  were  a  cIohc  relation  of  bis  own,  or  tho  inlu 

I  of  a  lordly  estate ;  no  man  but  a  divinely  sublime  toady  would 

I  out  to  sea  iu  dangerausly  rough  weather  with  the  son  of  an  cm| 

}  at  the  helm,  if  the  Intler  wove  praclically  inexperienced  in  boi 

\  niid   yachting ;    no   man  would  entrust  n    legiil    c.ise  of  the 

'•  ):liglilest  imporlnnce  to  bis  nephew,  if  the  latter,  although  long 

\  colled  to  tbe  Itar,  were  known  to  be  utterly  unnc<|uainlcd  with 

}    .  very  technicaltica  of  his  profeasiou.     Why  is  it,  tlicn,  tliat  we  a 

I  Iruxtful,  so  unquestioning,  in  tho  case  of  the  Bchoolmnster  ? 

'  \  \\\-M,  in  the  serious  matter  of  intellectual  development,  we  nrc,  fo 
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mosi  part^  anbelievers  and  hypocrites  ?  Do  we,  notwithstanding  all 
our  protestations,  consider  the  duties  of  the  teacher  to  be  easy, 
trivial,  unimportant,  perfunctory  ? 

So  fiir  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  would  unhesitatingly  assert 
that  the  great  majorily  of  parents  are  little  interested  in  the  mental 
development  of  their  boys,  provided  only  that  they  arc  kept  out  of 
their  own— or  harm's — ^way,  that  their  health  is  attended  to,  that  the 
school-fees  for  extr^  are  not  exorbitant,  that  their  holidays  are  not 
too  frequent  and  too  long,  and,  above  all,  that  they  mix  only  with 
children  of  equal  rank  in  our  social  scale.  I  grant  that  our  solicitude 
increases  in  intensity  as  our  boys  advance  towards  youth.  The  ill- 
regulated  temper,  that  was  amusing  in  years  past,  is  becoming 
ungovernable ;  the  ignorance,  that  in  petto  was  an  indirect  flattery 
to  our  own  comparative  knowledge,  is  now  a  matter  of  alarm.  Our 
responsibilities  are  beginning  to  stare  us  in  the  face.  Wc  are 
approaching  the  autumn  of  our  children's  schooldays  ;  we  sowed  no 
seed,  or  poor  seed  in  the  spring-time ;  and  we  are  disappointed  now 
at  the  miserable  promise  of  the  harvest. 

So  long  as  childhood  and  boyhood  are  little  esteemed,  so  long  the 
schoolmaster  must  be  content  to  hold  a  Pariah  rank  among  pro- 
fessional men.  That  he  does  hold  such  a  rank  is  a  lamentable  but 
an  incontestable  fact.  The  fault  lies  partly  with  himself  and  partly 
with  the  outer  society.  The  remedy  does  not  lie  in  his  own  hands 
altogether  ;  but  it  does  lie  in  his  own  hands  to  a  very  great  extents 

He  must  improve  his  wares ;  must  expose  better  articles  for  nale  ; 
most  throw  away  all  wooden  nutmegs.  For  a  while  liis  old  customers 
will  miss  these  latter  articles ;  but  in  a  very  little  while  they  will 
awaken  to  a  sense  of  the  old  delusion,  and  the  commercial  rule  will 
work  its  invariable  way  :  the  vendor  of  good  and  necessary  produce 
will  find  a  lucrative  market ;  the  dispenser  of  good  and  indispensable 
things  will  be  himself  held  good  and  indispensable. 

For  the  sake  oi  convenience  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  for  the 
present  to  the  case  of  our  independent  or  serai-independcnt  grarnmar- 
achools.  Any  suggestions  or  remarks  made  regarding  them  may  Ik3 
easily  modified  to  suit  the  case  of  proprietary  or  private  inHtitutions. 
We  have  in  these  grammar-schools  alone  a  numcrou.s  Uniy  of 
academically  trained  men,  out  of  which  all  who  have  foregone  the 
obvious  advantages  of  holy  orders  belong  to  no  definite  and  rcco^r- 
nized  calling.  There  has  been  no  peculiar  line  of  study,  even  at  the 
close  of,  or  subsequent  to,  an  academic  training,  lca<ling  up  U}  th(;ir 
present  position  ;  there  is  no  path  to  honour  marked  out  for  the 
eminently  able  and  ambitious.  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  the  dutieM 
of  a  subordinate  teacher  are  so  limited  smd  monotonous,  that  it  \n 
▼ery  hard  to  display  eminent  ability  in  their  working.  In  the 
great  majority  of  schools  a  master  ha^  the  inntrnetion  of  one  [lar- 
ticular  chiss,  which,  after  a  year's  attendance,  posv^s  to  a  colh^Axue's 
exclusive  care  ;  and  year  after  year  a  gro^liially  diminiHhing  vMx^n 
changes  its  teacher,  until  a  remnant  of  it  closers  its  Heti'ioUtifne  under 
the  charge  of  the  head-master.    In  other  words,  the  dlvinion  of 
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lubuur  14  supposed  to  Ijc  as  cillcacious  for  the  mental  training  < 
us  it  is  for  tlie  munufacture  of  pins.  The  system  acta  as  dead e 
on  tlic  ]mpi1  as  on  the  teacher.  The  latter  may  begin  his  w 
early  iiiiiiihood,  and  tor  n  while  health  and  strength  and  couraj 
sustain  him  in  hi^  inill-horso  avocations.  But  no  human  foi 
coiihl  po^silily  hold  out  unhlcnchingly  against  ten  consccutiTe 
of  riurdrus  niul  Cornelius  Ncpos  ;  nay,  against  some  fow  pagei 
reiterated  and  reiterated,  of  those  uninteresting  writers.  The 
are  only  ])ln(;ned  with  theso  latter  for  a  passing  season  ;  but 
teacher  will  return  to  the  dull  faro  next  year,  and  the  next  jcf 
tii(*  year  after  that,  and  yearly,  perhaps,  until  the  end.  Ofte 
(tften  has  a  veteran,  nt  the  close  of  a  weary  and  unchec 
e\ist(*nce,  curs^ed  the  far  away  and  irrevocable  days  wast 
nrad(Mnie  learn in<r,  and  regretted  the  youthful  ambition  that  le 
from  more  practical,  eheerlul,  and  hopeful  careers.  I  think,  if 
tintrnished  foreigner  were  taken  into  the  study  of  such  a  vote 
some  of  our  leading  grammar  schools,  and  were  shown  tbi 
Latin  and  fewi-r  Greek  pages  over  which  his  intelligence  had 
crawling  f«ir  thrce-riuarters  of  a  life-time,  he  would  be  uud< 
idra  that  the  elderly  gentleman  before  him  was  expiating  some 
political  crime  in  a  new  and  ingenious  improvement  on  Siberia. 

Tile  heiiumbing  mill-horse  system  is  very  general,  is  a 
universal,  in  England.  At  the  leading  public  schools  in  Edinbui 
at  all  events  it  was  so  for  the  twelve  years  during  which  I  ha* 
honour  to  belong  to  one  of  them, — a  much  healthier  system 
vogue.  In  the  junior  school  a  boy  enters  under  one  of  four  da 
masters,  under  whose  care  he  remains  for  four  years  ;  even  th 
he  should  remain  for  the  three  remaining  years  which  complet 
(!Hn-ieulum,  his  classical  instruction  will  ho  shared  with  the  I 
master  hy  his  old  fiiond.  This  latter,  by  being  thus  allowed  t 
tin-  fniit-  <»!'  his  labour,  is  encouraged  to  take  a  something 
{•atrrnal  inten^si  in  his  charges  ;  and,  from  the  amount  of  time  c 
ili>pn>.al,  he  is  com |)e lied  to  diverge  from  time  to  time  from  the  Ix 
track  of  dry  studies  to  healthful,  wholesome,  and  refreshing 
enssi(»n  ;  and  all  the  more  so  as  his  pupils  prepare  nothing  ii 
l)re>(u<'c  or  in  school  houis.  Such  a  method  of  teaching  ii 
essentials,  i)ndessorial ;  it  needs  only  the  substitution  of  other  sti 
for  classics  in  the  earlier  years,  the  dispensing  altogether  with  clo 
in  particular  cases,  and  au  anangenieiit  of  fees  so  ordered  f 
render  a  teacher  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the  numbers  oJ 
classes  as  compared  with  those  of  his  colleagues,  to  make 
system  almost  perfect. 

The  two  rein'csenlative  nations  of  the  old  hemisjdierc  have 
hitherto  France  and  England.  French  civilisation  is  centrip 
that  of  England,  centrifugal.  Our  neighltours  demand  systema 
tion  in  all  things;  we  insi>t  upon  individmdity,  Fpontaneity,  irr 
laritVi  eccentricity.  AVe  have  throughout  our  history  been  prac 
disbelievers  in  the  axiom  that  tells  us  that  the  shortest  dist 
hetwecu  two  points  is  a  straight  line.     But,  like  trees  that  have  1 
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planted  in  anfaTonrable  spots,  we  twist  and  turn  and  rise  into 
sunlight.  It  is  a  slow  and  painful  process  with  us  ;  but  wo  turn  and 
twist  and  rise.  Our  civilisation  mores  like  the  glacier,  majcBticall/, 
noiselessly,  bat  very  slowly  ;  but  still  it  moves, — eppure  simuove. 

This  love  of  singulai'ity,  anomaly,  and  independence  In  our 
countrymen  is  oftentimes  n  barrier  against  licence  or  rash  empiricism. 
It  its  as  often  an  unwholesome  and  unreasonable  check  u{>on  improve- 
inent.  We  are  too  prone  to  brand  displacement  a»  overthrow,  modi- 
fieaCion  as  revolution.  Our  Anglo-^xon  love  for  municipal  and 
local  institutions  impresses  us  with  a  wholesome  dread  of  centralisa- 
tion. But  surely  some  middle  course  might  be  found  )>etwcon  the 
tumbling  into  a  centre  and  the  splintering  iutosiMice.  At  present  wo 
see  the  members  of  what  should  be  a  definite  homogeneous  profession 
acting,  in  some  cases,  as  independent  units  in  little  spheres,  and,  in 
other  cases,  as  irrevocably  fixed  pieces  of  mechanism  in  a  huge 
political  machine  ;  their  utility  thereby  lessened,  their  social  iK>.sition 
deteriorated.  We  would-be  reformers  arc  seeking  to  raise  order  out 
of  confusion ;  dignity  out  of  dis])aragement ;  cori>oratc  cohcsivu 
action  out  of  individually  wasted  energy.  We  are  met  by  apathy 
from  the  outer  public,  and  too  often  by  hostility  from  our  brethren. 

Tliere  is  a  :H>ciety  now  in  process  of  formation,  the  primary  objcet 
of  which  is  to  gain  fur  the  school  mar;  tor  a  sof:iaI  position  that  ^hall  ho 
definite,  special,  legally  fixed,  and  intelligibly  recignized  ;  in  other 
words,  to  gain  for  the  !>chola«tic  profession  advaiitage<!  that  arc  en- 
joyed, with  as  much  of  advaiita<;c  to  the  public  as  to  theniHeiv.'.^,  by 
the  apothecary,  the  surgeon,  and  the  physician.  Were  the  ni'mjUriH 
of  "  The  Scholastic  Kegif*iration  AiiS<y:iatioji "  actuate<l  only  by  tlio 
natural  and  pardonable  desire  of  lettering  their  own  social  \ri»A\\\itu^ 
their  claims,  if  fraught  nvnth  no  detriment  to  alir-n  intere.-.t-,  would  U; 
deserving  of  s^Tnpathy  without  and  within  the  U/rder^  of  tli<:ir  |iro- 
fession.  But  upon  public  $;round^  their  clairn<i  demand  favMirubl's 
attention,  freeing  that  the  fir^t  rerul:  to  \a^  brought  aUiUi.  f;y  t}i<:ii  jiio- 
jocted  limitations  ami  re-trifrtio:;^  would  \j^-  an  (iW'aIiA  uiA  \ii*fiui\i  \.*.\ 
standard  of  acquirement-:  a*  r^-quinrd  in  future  carj'Ji'Jaf'.i  i'.i  ..':lio 
lastic  initiation  or  preferment,  lij'ked,  \}.m  viftiA'-r  i-e  u*A.  tlitit  v\m 
clainiT-  are  now  p^n  forwaz«i.  but  thar.  t.'ifjy  w:r«r  i.'jt  p-jr  f'jrw;jid 
and  allowed  some  three  c*:.i'.ur!er  hj't.  O'jr  'ft<:r*\  <'/,:\'\.Uhu  j  ,  I 
own,  almost  as  artificial  a^;  th^t  ^f  ^,f:]r.a;  a';  i. ;».<':  ":p;ii;i»/  pijif- 
forms  of  varyinz  hr:!^ht-  i'^r  .u\.':T\'Ht\  rii;;ic,  i'.r  i:..'»  »/"i  //'.n'ii  \',\ 
the  ecclesiastic,  for  the  roi;!''-.".  :h':  •;*  >/:,  **.':  w\\'/'A.\f.  '\.".  ;,;./■.' ...n, 
the  surgeon,  the  ^oliciv.r.  \\  '-  :.'.'.  /;.  ".**.  >  v  •.:  .r.'v.'.'.r./ 
supertluorii  arrin;!...!"/  '..'  *  ■-.  -^z  ..*','.  **/,  **.:.•..•  /    ',iy..:,    ■.:,     »,., • 

we  push  the  claims  o:  uj:  '*.•..'/..:..■•.''*-,     I'       r   •.  -  i.       / 

of  introduce  Fi^  •■;j;p::r;';a' '.n.  '.»  .  ::.%»..'/  ■■.  -..  '■.../.  .•  ,'■■>'■/ 
hundreds  of  C'i ■;••;» f.»:d  ...-:r.  .',    '■.  •   /'«'''    '•  .■'■         ■  •    '''•.'»'■•      •■  ' 

emolument  that  ',.*  I'-'j  ■  *'-  '•*   '  •   '    ■■"  ^  '       '*' '       '  ■•    ;•"' 

fcs.'-ioDal  bretl*r»-i;  ■•.  ..m:  ii  ../*•  •  :  .'  .  '  '•«-",  "'  i.'...! 
carry  our  o^jject  "^'.u.  ^jau-e  -»■  :   r^  .  .    /      A  ,    f.'    ••/   "•  ."  • 

amoDgit  us  ''^ho  ha7^  .v.ry;  v,  7^^*--,  *'  >  » •■/   ,'••' '  ••./    *  "«/'    •'»   '».■ 
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ndvantiiLgea  of  union,  nnd  ihi?  cfTorU  of  sucli  of  them  i 
ainstic  in  the  cauirC  nro  but  poorly  eecoiiifed  hy  the  most  |iowerf 
wealthy,  anil  influeotial  among  our  own  orilc-r,  who,  as  cccleuaslii 
Gujoy  higher  social  privileges  than,  perliapg,  Iko  schukstic  \r^ 
could  under  any  circumstancea  confer  ou  them.  yj 

Hereafter,  in  speaking  of  a  Bchoolmast(.'r  I  aholl  bo  Gpeakinga 
Dou-clerical  one  ;  and  I  here  also  remark  that,  while  I  am  a  coit 
well-wisher  of  the  society  above-mentioned,  I  would  not  pledgti 
self  blind- folded  to  its  sabaidiary  objects,  nor  be  indisposed  to  % 
suggestions  of  improvement,  or,  it  sound  reason  wore  diown,  of  n 
radical  change.  It  ia  aaid — I  believe  with  troth — that  thero  8 
schools  patronised  by  any  grade  however  wealtliy  in  tlie  kingdoB 
compare,  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  iuslruction  given, n 
our  Government  National  Schools.  The  cnuso  must  be  attritn. 
either  separately  or  eonjointly,  to  the  curriculum  of  sludy,'! 
efficieucy  of  the  teachers,  to  the  cohesion  of  units,  and  hi  ' 
SupiTvisioo  of  enlightened,  unprejudiced,  ulililarinn,  and — whit 
very  important—  independent,  well-paid  inspectors.  The  i 
dilion  of  our  wealthier  grammar-schools  could  not  fail  to  be  < 
proved  by  a  system  of  similar  cohesion  and  similar  supervili 
Dinict  legislation  in  the  matter  would  now  bo  pn-mature,  Volust 
co-operation  could  alone  avntl  ;  and  that  might  eventually  eiM  ~ 
widely  as  to  render  direct  legislative  interference  eventually  uoh 
sary.  It  is  needless  for  a  while  to  expect  submission  to  oxti 
authority,  however  enlightened,  on  tlie  part  of  our  great  [  ' 
schools.  Their  wealth  and  prestige,  by  rendering  tliem  alioo4 
dependent  of  casualties,  render  tliem,  to  a  very  great  extent,  iirt 
tiorable  to  stricture,  deaf  to  counsel,  resolute  against  change, 
some  six  or  eight  of  our  lesser  gmmmar-schools  would  combioc,! 
submit  to  regular  and  identical  Mtpcrvision,  and  this  e 
were,  at  frequent  intervals,  exercised  by  Inspectors  nominated  b^ 
nearest  university  from  amongst  its  most  accomplished  somewhilcl 
lastic  graduates  ;  if  special  preparation  for  snch  inspection  were 
eluded  by  uncertainty  of  date,  and  clas»«H  were  caught  here  and  I 
in,  ns  it  were,  their  ordinary  work-a-day  clothes  ;  and  if  the  rerall 
inspection  were  at  the  close  of  each  annual  session  mode  pubfic 
schools  would  be  made  aware  of  their  several  deficiencies ;  the  pi 
would  be  a»snrcd  as  to  their  actual  merits,  where  existent,  and,  n 
any  circumstances,  of  their  honesty  of  jturpose  and  williugDO 
improve ;  and  every  increase  of  confidence  on  iho  part  of  the  pi 
in  the  working  of  her  schools  would  logicidly  lead  to  an  incn 
estimate  of  the  value  of  her  schoolmasters. 

It  may  be  ni^cd  against  my  proposal,  that  we  have  already  Id' 
grammar  schools  n  system  at  work  of  periodical  oxamiiuttiun^ 
aud  written.  I  reply  that  in  most  ca^ca  the  examinations  we 
sory,  and  that  in  many  cnsea  whore  good  work  is  douo  it  is  doiei 
needless  a?[]ienee  of  time.  In  no  single  instance  is  the  exanlu 
of  a  public  school,  as  now  conducted,  thoroughly  saUsfikctoiy,  ■ 
is  never  the  master,  but  nlwaya  the  pupil,  that  is  subjected  to  tent 
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In  other  words,  an  examiner  is  called  upon  to  state  whether  this  or 
that  class  has  worked  satisfactorily  in  a  given  subject ;  but  ho  is 
never  called  on  to  state  whether  Uie  pupil  has  had  too  much  of  one 
kind  and  too  little  of  another  kind  of  mental  food.  Indeed,  in  most 
instances,  he  is  little  disposed  to  pass  opinions  thus  freely,  and  still 
less  qualified  to  enforce  them  with  authority;  as  he  is,  in  most 
instances,  a  private  finend  of  the  head-master  who  invites  him ;  or  a 
former  pupU  at  the  school  he  is  called  on  to  inspect ;  or  is  a  master 
in  some  other  school  carried  on  upon  identical  principles,  the  merits 
and  defects  of  which,  from  habit  and  association,  ho  is  unable  to 
weigh  with  impartiality  and  accuracy.  Indeed,  such  commonly  re- 
curring specimens  of  examinership  would  appear  to  me  analogous  to 
cases  where  a  purchaser  in  dealing  with  a  wine-merchant  should 
choose  a  cousin  of  the  latter  as  a  judge  of  his  goods,  or  should  call 
in  to  taste  this  or  that  wine  a  friend  whom  he  knew  to  have  recently 
drank  too  freely  of  the  wiue  in  question.  The  times  of  examination, 
mlso,  are  usually  fixed  a  week  or  two  before  vacation-time,  and  the 
flfwcified  work  has  usually  been  revised  oJ  nauseam  a  week  or  two 
before  the  examination  begins.  All  this  time  is  almost  invariably 
wasted.  The  energies  of  the  pupils  have  been  strung  up  to  full  tension 
for  competition  work ;  and  ordinary  work,  as  lacking  the  stimulus  of 
prize«winning,  is  stale,  flat,  and  supposedly  unprofitable.  If  stimulants 
are  perilous  in  manhood,  they  are  doubly  so  to  boys.  Splendidly 
bound  books  are  used,  with  a  questionable  expedience,  to  draw  on- 
wards the  able  and  ambitious ;  and,  with  an  inexpediency  altogether 
unquestionable,  goads  of  a  more  stimulating  kind  arc  employed  to 
po^  on  the  idle  and  the  dull.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  fixed  ex- 
amination-times, prize-subjects,  medals,  and  canes,  all  more  or  less 
partake  of  the  unhealthy  nature  of  stimulants,  and  that  they  would 
become  gradually  less  and  less  necessary  as  the  subject-matter  of 
school  studies  should  increase  in  interest,  vitality,  and  relativity  to 
surrounding  actualities.  I  am  quite  aware  that  to  dispense  with 
prizes  and  canes  would  entail  a  groat  increase  of  trouble  upon  the 
teacher ;  but,  if  their  absence  were  to  stimulate  him  to  double  his 
exertions  and  widen  his  reading,  he,  together  with  his  pupils,  would 
be  the  gainer  in  the  end* 

Furthermore,  I  would  recommend  that  the  suggested  academic 
inspection  should  never  be  singular,  but  that  every  quasi-periodic 
examination — for  the  dates  would  only  vary  within  limits — should 
be  conducted  by  two  inspectors  acting  in  concert;  and  that  one  of 
these  should  be  eminent  in  scholarship,  and  the  other  in  mathema- 
tical and  natural  science.  I  think,  however,  it  would  bo  highly 
advisable  that  one  report  should  bo  agreed  to  and  signed  by  them  in 
common.  It  seems  to  me  better  that  two  eminent  or  trust  woi*thy  men 
should  confine  themselves  to  opinions  wherein  they  could  agree,  than 
that  they  should  distract  the  minds  of  others  by  the  elaboration  of 
snbtlc  and  varying  disquisitions. 

Under  present  circumstances,  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the 
plan  of  action  to  be  followed  by  a  young  and  inexperienced  teacher 
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in  Bcholarship  or  mathomntical  science.     He  has  the  traditions  of  }|  • 
own  schof}]  (lays  for  j^uidaiicc.     lie  oquipfl  himself  in  a  nia^i!<te|i{^ 
^own  ;  he  lay  A  a  cane  ufum  his  desk;  a  little  class  is  summoQfy/. 
fw)nie  six  or  I'iglit  line:)  of  (occasionally)  worthless  Latin,  orapi^' 
Mem  in  geometry,  Is  the  work  of  the  hour.  The  Latin  is  nnatOQiiej 
according  to  ancestral  formuhe  ;  the   geometrical  problem  Ls  Ly  t^ 
better  pupils  solved  by  a  subjective,  mental,  difficult  procei^s  ;  bj  the 
inferior  pupils  committed  uselessly  to  memory  ;  by  the  en/anUfer* 
dun  is  bungled ;  —  an«l  the  nnfoitunatcs  ara  treated  according  t»  i 
tinie-hononi'cd  prescription. 

Our  proposed   ins|)ectors  would  prolmbly  cansc  a  rcvolatino  la 
this   world   of  seliulastic    routine.      They    would   wish   to  nee  i 
teacher  not  seated  behind  a  di'sk,  but  on  a  chair  upon  the  school- 
floor,  on  a  level  with,  and  confronted  by,  his  little  fellows,  whofieirork    i 
would  bo  prepared,  thought  out,  and  wrought  out  in  their  presenoe.    I 
They  would  expect  to  see  ])upiland  teacher  wax  naturally  warmorv 
tlieir  mutual  work  ;  thoy  would  wish,  indeed,  to  see  ortler  and  pi^ 
citfion,  but  they  would  prefer  to  see  energetic  irregularity  at  tinei 
rather  than  a  stereotyped  monotonous  preciseness  ;  thoy  would  be    • 
fdled  with  belief  in  the  powers  of  a  master,  when  his  cnthuidttm    - 
kindled  enthusiasm  in  themselves. 

In  a  way  a])proximuting  lontfo  intervallo  to  tliat  hero  described  the 
College  of  Preceptors  acts  upon  a  great  number  of  private  schoobio 
England,  and  the  London  University  upon  many  colleges  in  virion 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  benefit  to  the  public  would  l)o  ineil* 
cul.iblc  if  the  grammnr-schuols  of  England,  L'cland,  and  Scotland,  tho 
Ilif^h  Schools  of  Scotland,  the  Model  and  National  Schools  of  Irdiod 
— which  are,  I  trust,  the  emiiryo  grammar-schools  destined,  hcreifler, 
to  servo  as  feeders  to  a  quarternion  of  National  Universities,— were 
alliliated  in  groups  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  Dublin,  and  the 
Colle<^es,  or  quasi-Universities,  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  Bntthe 
public  welfare  is  not  at  pres(*nt  my  object  in  view,  although  iU 
ailvancemeut  would  be  ensured  by  even  the  ])artial  achievement  of 
my  direct  object,  which  is  simply  to  obtain  fixity  and  dignity  of 
social  position  to  tho  school  master  as  schoolmaster. 

A  colonel  in  a  regiment  must  have  passed  through  all  tlie  grades, 
from  that  of  ensign  or  cornet  and  upwards,  and  will  be  little 
esteemed  in  his  profession,  unless  he  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  duties  of  private,  cor])oral,  serjeant,  and  encli  separate  grade  of 
commissioned  oiliccrs  ;  with  all  the  minutiae  of  clothing  and  con- 
missariat  for  home  or  field  service.  A  first-class  captain  of  a  rain- 
of-wnr  has,  in  his  probation  time,  ]mt  bis  hand  to  every  duty  oft 
sailor  ;  from  stem  to  stern,  f'rtim  keel  to  pennant,  tho  use  of  eveiy 
article  of  mechanism  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  that  of  his  watch-kcj. 
Tho  jnilgo  ujK)!!  the  bench  wiis  bi-iefiesstmcc  ;  maybe  for  years  he  did 
gratis  work  in  nii  attorney's  oilico  ;  he  had  his  years  of  anxioos 
waiting  followed  by  years  of  lalMUir  as  junior  and  senior  counsel,  ^ 
before  he  YcacV\v:d  \\iq  \vwn'^\x  qC  com^iarativo  rest.     To  all  tbeM 
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favoured  pi^ofeflsioiiB  there  are  brilliant  prizes,  in  money  and  in 
distinction,  attached  %  and  there  are  no  cases  wherein  the  highest 
prizes  are  assigned  to  a  novice,  if  we  except  only — for  the  army  and 
navy — the  rare  and  consequently  unimportant  ones  of  royal  princes. 
In  the  knapsack  of  a  French  conscript  is  said  to  be  the  baton  of  a 
marshal.  In  the  militaiy  service  of  Austria,  oven  before  its  late 
reverses  and  consequent  reforms,  in  the  days  of  its  autocratic  splen- 
dour and  pridOf  no  meniber  of  even  the  imperial  family  could  enter 
the  army  except  as  private  soldier,  and  her  present  chivalric  emperor 
has  in  bii  day  atood  as  sentry  and  saluted  his  serjeant.  So  is  it  in 
things  spiritual ;  the  saints,  that  have  closed  their  days  in  all  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  holiness,  had  their  apprenticeship  of  practical, 
humble — but  not  humiliatiug---duties.  So  should  it  bo  in  things 
scholastic  and  academic.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  a 
professorial  chair  or  to  direct  an  academic  institution  who  has  not  at 
one  time  or  other  conducted  patiently  and  lovingly  a  class  of  little 
Ghildrao ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  perfoimance  of  this  enuobling  duty 
that  oonsists  the  right  baptism  of  a  teacher. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  an  im- 
perial prince  in  Austi*ia  serves  long  as  a  private ;  that,  as  a  rule, 
French  conscripts  push  their  way  to  the  comnuind  of  armies.  I 
merely  wish  to  state  that,  to  create  an  esprit  de  eorpSf  to  raise  the 
self-respect  of  the  h)wer  ranks,  the  aspirants  to  highest  academic 
teaching  should,  were  it  only  for  one  day,  stand  upon  the  threshold 
of  their  profession. 

In  the  scholastic  world  there  are  only  two  sets  of  prizes, — the 
head  masterships  of  schools  or  colleges,  and  the  professorial  chairs  at 
the  universities.  The  instances  have  of  late  years  been  common 
where  youths  of  very  brilliant  academic  distinctions  have  been  called, 
in  early  manhood,  and  wholly  inexperienced  in  practical  teaching  or 
economio  arrangements,  to  the  charge  of  large  and  wealthy  institu- 
tions. For  a  candidate  to  any  chair  it  is  actually  a  strong  i)oint 
against  him  that  he  should  have  been  a  schoolmaster  ;  it  is  not  a 
point  very  much  in  his  favour  that  he  should  Iiave  been  a  successful 
one.  It  is  said — and,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  often  said 
with  truth — that  the  dull  routine  of  school  duties  is  no  preparation 
for  the  more  generous  aud  expansive  lectures  of  the  professor.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  it  is  not ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  distinction 
between  the  nature  of  boys  and  that  of  youths  such  as  to  justify  us 
in  withholding  fi-om  the  former  in  our  teaching  hours  the  liveliness,  the 
animation,  the  interchange  of  question  and  answer,  that  we  vouchsafo 
to  the  latter  ;  I  cannot  believe  that  the  boy  at  school  and  the  youth 
at  college  are  two  quasi-separate  exiBtenccs,  like  the  head  and  tail 
ends  of  a  severed  worm  ;  I  cannot  believe  that^  with  all  the  complexity 
of  a  boy's  organism,  nature  can  have  ordained  that  his  physical 
nutriment  should  bo  palatable,  but  his  mental  food  indigestablo  and 
nauseous.  Before  the  lay  schoolniustor  can  expect  to  rise  in  social 
estimation,  ho  must  throw  away  scholastic  superstitions,  ond 
resolve  henceforward  to  regulate  his  manipulation  of  a  pupil  by  four 
co-ordinate  considerations  :   the  pupil's  special  age  ;   his  physical 
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BtVengih ;  his  epeciiil  npiitudoEi,  if  slrongl;  and  uiiintBliL 
cnlcd  ;  ntiil,  ahovc  nil,  the  condilEon  iui<l  ((■ndeucie*  of  eslernal  0 

Nor  \f  iDdilal  ^el|■-illlp|■(lvcmont  aloiic   necosBnry  i 
t^tUMw,  lo  reuilcr  st'ir-irupioveiuciit   jicuieibUi  wo  must  ubuniloD  { 
pitisout  coudilion  of   isolation,  and  for   eelf- pro  tec  lion  and  r 
BBSurtiuu  combine  tvitli  our  bretbreu. 

If  iiur  plAtfonn  of  instruction  be  a  liigh  aiid  acwlemic  one, 
must  %ix  ctnd  iickiiowledga  tbnt  nil  whose  siibji>Gt-inftltcr  of  tctchi 
is  not  merely  meclmnicikl  itro  cniin«ct(M)  witb  ua  by  n  |>raf«gloi 
tip,  timt  tii'Mi'  dispnrngctnoiit  is  our  low,  tbeir  rinc  in  caiimatiDn  ( 
gniii  ;  if  our  range  of  work  bo  a  uarrow  and  liumlilc  i 
foster  our  self-respect  \ij  tlio  refleeliou  tliat  we  are  luembers  of 
gi-ent  profession  to  which  virtually  belongs  every  profeiMr  ■ 
president  Academic;  and  wo  dcsene  a  perjieiuity  of  eonipanlj 
poviTly  and  obpciirily  if  we  do  not  dcmnnd  and  re-demimd  I 
dcniolitiiin  of  nil  Imrriers,  nojidemie  and  social,  llmt  sUind  ticH« 
our  nliilily  and  industry,  if  wc  possess  tlicm,  and  tbc  chauceof  Utt 
ing  (be  bigliost  prizes  in  mir  calling.  If  the  creation  of  a  n 
profossion  bo  as  fur  ranioved  as  tho  discovery  of  a  now  planet  fh 
Ihe  Aspli-utioiiH  of  my  brellireii )  if  soino  of  ua  are  to  bold  aloof  lii 
pi'ide,  und  others  from  ffar,  and  othera  front  luKincsa :  sutvly  ' 
might  idl  liQ  suuHilily  sclfisli  eiiongli  lo  etrengtlien  our  iudiTidi 
weakness  by  co-operation.  What  would  be  lent  oi)  ouo  ii<lt 
prefiligo  would  bo  rcjinid  on  tho  other  by  power. 

lint,  whilst  {  would  advocnic  cc-o))oration  amongst  tcachen  I 
llio  atlainment  of  a  right  etftlus  and  of  eniolumeuls  propankoi 
to  ibose  of  pi-ofcsHons  neither  more  learned  nor  more  nuTdl^ 
would  propose  tliat  in  our  work  we  should  bring  oumelvei  n 
(bun  ever  en  rapport  with  the  unseholustie  world,  by  letting  fre 
whenever  rcfjntrtid,  tlie  da^'light  of  nuthorr/ud,  nuthoritativs  i 
fpectorship  into  unr  duBs-i'ooms,  to  iJio  lutcnt  tlint  onr  i 
may  ha  descried  aud  correclcd,  and  our  excclloncies  niodo  kmn 
with  nulliority  to  the  outer  world.  When  wc  shall  have  ■ 
mitted  lo  nil  tliin,  wo  may  fairly  claim  the  privilegea  of  a  UN 
and  dignified  profession ;  we  nay  fairly  consider  oui'sclve«  u  &M 
qunlilicd  lo  stand  as  candidates  for  every  scholastic  prize  and  J 
linction ;  we  way  fairly  nasert  our  riglit  lo  be  reprewnied 
colleagues  in  those  eoundls  wbicU  direct  tho  iiislitutionii  in 
we  serve,  and  which  Imve  Litherlo  been  open  only  lo  hend-ni 
or  presidents  in  our  own  enlliug,  lo  ibe  gentry,  to  the  iiobility,or 
members  of  alien  prcfcHBionR. 

But,  UDlil  my  brother  lay-school  master  can  thus  far  widen  ll 
sym|wthies  and  modify  his  work,  be  must  bo  content  lo  t 
object  of  reepoct  largely  mingled  wilh  conlempluoua  pity; 
sional  Gibeouil«,  he  must  draw  water  and  bew  wood  for  prafeuio 
more  favoured  i  lie  mu.-;t  siatul  a  stiilionnry  anncbrouism  in  in  >K 
of  progress,  like  a  mosa-coloured  mile-stone  upon  an  old,  disasod)  u 
grasB-growu  bighwiiy. 
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In  mj  paper  I  have  had  to  treat  a  great  subject  in  a  general  and 
catholic  way ;  but  I  feel  that  I  am  fairly  authorized  to  add  a  speciol 
and  local  corollary.  There  are  teachers  of  national,  model,  and 
diocesan  schools  in  Ireland,  who  are  doing  the  State  good  ser- 
vice, none  of  whom  are  over-paid  or  over-pla[ced,  and  many  of  whom 
are  working  hard  for  small  emoluments  and  lesser  hopes.  In  plain 
words,  a  national  school  teacher  is  gaining  weekly  sixpence  more 
than  half  the  pay  of  a  Dublin  omnibus  driver,  and  much  less  than 
half  the  pay  of  a  skilled  artisan  in  Belfast.  The  hierarchy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  of  the  Establishment  would  see  with  regret 
or  displeasure  or  indignation  a  priest  or  a  curate  shabbily  dressed 
or  miserably  paid.  I  could  wish  that  the  leaders  in  matters  didactic 
were  equally  public-spirited.  The  members  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity are  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  general  question  of  residence  or 
non-residence  with  regard  to  ordinary  candidates  for  academic 
degrees.  The  charter  of  that  University  renders  residence  im- 
perative. I  would  venture  to  state  that  in  the  case  of  all  such 
as  had  for  one  year  conducted  a  class  in  linguistic  or  scientific 
studies  there  should  be  no  questioning  at  all.  Their  work  in  the 
school-room  should  be  reckoned  as  college-attendance.  Every 
possible  facility  should  be  allowed  them  for  winning  academic 
distinctions,  for  benefiting  by  college  libraries,  for  supplementing 
private  studies  by  epistolary  coiTespondence  with  such  professors  as 
by  the  nature  of  their  special  subjects  could  help  an  industrious  and 
ambitious  student  by  written  communication.  For  the  last  three 
summer  vacations  I  have  maintained  an  active  epistolary  intercourse 
with  students,  many  of  whom  were  only  novices  in  my  own  depart- 
ment. During  the  last  four  months  I  have  had  nine  students  keeping 
up  a  running  Greek  fire  with  me  in  my  retirement.  The  warfare,  I 
can  say  with  a  modest  certainty,  has  not  been  unprofitable  to  them. 
Might  not  many  of  our  teachers  in  national,  model,  and  diocesan 
schools  maintain  for  a  year  or  two  a  similar  intercourse  with 
one  or  more  professors  of  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  Mathematics^, 
until  they  were  enabled  to  compete  with  residents  for  an  honourable 
diploma  ?  Might  they  not  derive  benefit  from  the  library  of  the 
nearest  college?  Might  they  not  be^  brought  into  friendly  and 
mutually-benefiting  relations  with  the  teachers  in  any  neighbouring 
University — Trinity,  Catholic,  or  Queen's  ?  Would  to  heaven  that 
our  colleges  and  universities  could  forget  for  a  while  their  rivalries 
and  animosities,  and,  without  for  a  moment  forgetting  the  interests 
of  their  students  or  of  the  public,  would  bear  in  mind  the  interests, 
social  and  pecuniary,  of  the  layer  of  academic  foundations,  the 
primary,  elementary  teacher.  For  these  interests  are  closely  con- 
nected with  their  own. 
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THE  IDIOTIC  AlTD  IMBECILE.* 

What  is  the  httt  Method  for  educating  the  Idiotic  and  ImbecSf, 
and  ought  the  State  to  subsidize  Edueational  EetahUehmenU 
for  Much  Persons?  By  P.  Mabtin  DuncaNj  MJB.  (Lond.)^ 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  Essex  Hall  Asglumj  Fellow  asi 
Secretary i  Geological  Society^  London. 

IT  18  A  remarkable  fiust  that  there  are  more  human  bein^  afflletad 
with  idiocj  and  its  co^ate  mental  and  phjaical  aflectiooi  ii 
the  most  civilised  ooantrics,  than  in  those  where  men  lead  a  1m 
artificial  and  a  more  natural  existence.  The  number  of  those  lov 
types  of  humanity  known  as  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  the  feeblc-miDded 
increases  with  the  general  population  and  is  determined  bj  ommi 
wliich  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes.  The  causes  forming  one  dan 
may  be  termed  biological,  and  in  the  other  class  are  included  Hum 
which  arise  fVom  defects  in  the  social  economy  of  nations. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  idiots  in  the  families  of  tbi 
wealthiest,  most  prosperous,  and  most  intellectuali  and  in  those  the 
purest  in  constitution.  The  causes  which  produce  idiocy  in  theie 
are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  pernicious  influences  of  social  degndik 
tion,  but  are  partly  physiological  and  have  a  relation  to  qnestioH 
concerning  the  philosophy  of  teratology  which  cannot  be  considerad 
hcre.f 

The  causes  comprised  in  the  second  class  are  always  found  is 
operation  where  poverty,  vice,  great  sensuality,  and  intempenuiee 
exist,  and  their  activity  is  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  intensitj  of 
these  social  defects. 

The  biological  causes  affect  all  the  grades  of  society,  but  most  of 
the  social  causes  operate  upon  the  lowest  only.  Hence  the  Inige 
per-centagc  of  idiots  amongst  the  poor  and  the  pauperized.  Ibo 
social  causes  are  persistent  and  tend  to  the  misery,  neglect,  isd 
degradation  of  the  idiot  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existcnee; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  faults  in  our  civilization  which  indoei 
pauperism  have  much  to  do,  in  the  ultimate  sense,  with  the  prodie* 
tion  and  perpetuation  of  idiocy.  Were  pauperism  and  the  degrading 
vices  usually  accompanying  it  no  longer  common,  the  number  i 
idiots  would  soon  decrease  .sensibly,  and  the  country  would  bo  spared 
the  shame  of  having  to  support  10,021  pauper  idiots. 

It  is  diflicult  to  believe  in  these  numbers,  but  the  Commissiooeil 
in  Lunacy  place  their  occnracy  beyond  a  doubt.  Where  are  all  Iheia 
unfortunates  ?  for  they  nro  not  seen  by  the  public.     If  they  exi«(| 

*  For  Abstracts  of  Papers  and  Discussion,  sec  p.  439. 
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Tvhat  is  being  done  for  them  ?  These  are  qnestions  which  are  often 
repeated,  and  the  answer  to  the  first  is — hidden  up  in  union-honses, 
formed  out  to  nurses,  and  in  their  miserable  homes ;  the  answer  to 
the  second  is,  next  to  nothing. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  they  are  kindly  treated,  and  that  their 
being  kept  out  of  sight  is  a  necessi^  ;  but  it  is  a  positive  fact  that 
none  of  them  receive  that  training  and  education  which  are  to  be 
hod  by  the  idiot  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The 
neglected  condition  of  the  pauper  idiots  and  their  increasing  numbers 
have  not  been  forgotten,  and  several  public  bodies  and  private 
individuals  have  written  and  advised  concerning  what  can  be  done 
for  them. 

As  one  class  of  the  causes  of  idiocy  is  determined  by  errors  in  our 
social  state,  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  pauper  idiot  may  be 
felt  to  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  this  Association. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  than  the  diffbrence  between 
the  happiness  and  mental  condition  of  a  well-cared-for  idiot  and  of 
one  who  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  idleness,  dirt,  and  neglect. 

This  difference  can  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  will  visit  such 
institutions  as  Essex  Hall  and  Earlswood,  and  who  will  subsequently 
examine  pauper  idiots  at  their  own  homes  and  in  unions. 

The  question  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  has  done  this, 
why  cannot  the  blessings  of  the  asylum  bo  given  to  the  neglected 
poor  ?  It  becomes  evident  to  the  most  careless  observer  that,  lefl  to 
himself,  the  idiot  never  amends,  and  that,  exposed  to  brutality  at 
home  or  the  cold  routine  of  the  union,  he  reflects  the  conduct  of 
those  around,  and  also  often  influences  his  perfect-minded  neighbours 
by  bad  example.  It  is  the  surrounding  misery,  the  cruel  taunts,  and 
the  exposure  to  every  kind  of  evil  influence  that  render  the  fate  of  so 
many  village  idiots  so  horrible,  and  that  make  them  dreaded  by  all 
who  wish  to  keep  their  children  from  bad  example.  And  it  is  the 
want  of  a  system  of  training  and  education,  and  of  the  necessary 
appliances,  that  causes  the  idiots  in  unions  to  remain  stationary  in 
mind,  although  the  body  may  be  well  cared  for  in  some  respects. 

There  is  no  hope  for  progress  unless  the  training  and  treatment 
thus  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  are  carried  out. 
The  Commissioners  write  as  follows  : — 

''  The  beneflts  to  be  derived,  even  in  idiot  cases  apparently  hope- 
less, from  a  distinctive  system  and  from  persevering  endeavours  to 
develop  the  dormant  powers,  physical  and  intellectual,  are  now  so 
fully  established,  that  any  argument  upon  the  subject  would  bo 
superfluous.  The  soundness  and  importance  of  such  views  are 
generally  recognized  and  appreciated,  and  benevolent  efibrts  are  being 
made  in  several  quarters  to  carry  them  into  practical  operation." 
(March  31,  1865.) 

No  one  will  contest  the  right  of  the  pauper  idiot  to  be  properly 
trained.  The  perfect -minded  pauper  children  are  fed,  clothed,  lodged, 
and  taught  useful  things  in  accordance  with  the  poor-law,  and 
especial  care  is  taken  to  provide  nmters,  mistresses,  assistants, 
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school-rooms,  &nil  nil  itie  nccf^saar;  oducAiIonKl  applianeM. 
over,  cere  is  oven  ttiki;ii  to  ^tort  (lie  boye  aud  girU  in  iif«,  aud 
guFkr<liaus  liavo  tlit;  |uiwoi-  of  ROndiiig  tliuiii  lu  iuilu»[i'ial  jiuh'iola. 

According  to  the  ^pii'it  of  tlie  poor-law  llio  pauper  idioU  li« 
dear  right  to  participate  in  the  beiiofits  it  conft-ra  ujion  their  i 
fortunate  companioiie.  Tlio  ocknowleilged  bcn?l1ts  of  the  iuq 
Bj'stem  reported  upon  by  tlie  Commiesionerd  in  Liiiuicy  oppoto 
argument  that  oothing  can  be  done,  aud  the  knowlodgo  now  posm 
by  alieniela  is  sufliciontly  exact  to  enatile  it  to  be  asserted  ttiii 
lunatic  asylum  is  not  the  place  for  the  idiot. 

Tlie  various  gi-ades  or  idiocy,  imbecility,  and  fccb]e<miii<]o<lii 
have  beon  described  and  diittinguiahed,  and  experience  provn  | 
tbcy  muHt  be  separated  before  any  progress  can  be  made  by  th 
members. 

This  seporatioD  of  the  grades  or  classea  cannot  bo  carried  out 
union  Iiousca,  and  nt  present  no  great  care  is  (nken  even  to  wpu 
deaf  and  dumb  cliildren,  unuKually  stupid  boys  and  girlei,  cpilcj 
children  and  cripplea,  from  tlto  idiots.  Tlio  association  of  profoi 
idiots  with  those  capable  of  being  taught  somelliing  useAil 
apparently  inoviiable  IVom  tlio  present  avrangemcuta  in  unions;  i 
growit-up  simpletons  who  require  (lio  supervision  obtainable  in 
idiot  asylum  often  have  to  pass  as  idle  and  objectionnblo  able-boi 
men  amongst  Ibcir  iwrfect  fellows.  The  union  Iiousca  ns  arran 
at  the  present  time  aio  unfit  houDea  Tor  the  pauper  idiot,  apart  l 
all  other  oonsideralions  bearing  upon  hia  proper  education.  ' 
wards  and  courts  of  tlio  best  arc  not  cnlculalcd  to  increase  «r 
produce  enjoyment,  and  usually  only  add  to  the  inertia  of  the  q 
IdiotM  require  lively,  airy,  light,  and  high  rooms  and  a  good  vi 
they  must  have  plenty  of  scope  for  exorcise,  and  the  highest  gn 
require  much  liberty  under  slight  supcrviaiou,  sad  within  « 
bounds. 

It  is  evident  that  no  union  bouse  could  bo  arrauged  lo  neat 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

About  one-half  of  the  pauper  idiots  receive  parish  relief  at  ll 
own  homes.  The  attempt  to  train,  educate,  or  benefit  those  mi 
tunnies  at  borne  fails,  it  may  almost  bo  said,  as  u  matter  of  cvct 
and  they  suffer  much  from  the  misery  and  want  around  them,  Ral 
liable  to  ili-treatment  and  constant  teasing.  Their  example  ll  ] 
nicious  to  those  of  their  age,  and  tliey  often  cause  great  niiscliief. 
life  proceeds  the  idiot  girls  are  exposed  to  much  templatioa  I 
ill-usage  ;  and  idiot  mothers  with  idiot  offspring  are  unfortunll 
Dot  uncommon. 

Home,  in  spite  of  the  great  affection  showed  to  the  idiot,  iJ  not 
place  for  it  after  a  certain  age  ;  and  the  same  rcnmrk  holds  good 
those  idiots  that  are  sent  out  to  be  nursed  by  tlie  parish  autboritl 

The  question — What  is  to  be  done  for  our  pauper  idiotsf  i«  ll 
BulEciently  urgent.  It  is  evident  that  no  modification  of  the  |ir<l 
plan  of  treating  tliem  in  unions  or  at  home  will  uufEcc.  There  la 
be  a  place  where  the  aii^IiaLicea  of  the  Irainiug  oud  uducatioD  cm 
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ed ;  where  the  peculiar  system  of  gjmDasiics  can  bo  carried  out, 
id  the  various  handicrafts  taught,  and  there  must  be  the  convc- 
BDoes  for  the  hygienic  treatment 

An  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  number  of  pauper  idiots  for 
te  diflerent  counties  enables  me  to  group  the  counties  in  the 
Uowing  manner  :— 

Probable  number 
of  cases  applying 
Total  Idiots,     for  asylam. 


1.  Northumberland 
Durliam      •    • 

2.  Westmoreland. 
Cumberland     • 


163) 
130)    • 
39> 
109j  • 


283 


148 


352 


.     173) 

.     111>..    .    . 

.     115) 


3.  Yorkshire 833 

4.  Lancashire 809 

5.  Cheshire 224 

e.  Derbyshire .     .     .     173) 

Ndttinghamshire  .     179)  *    * 
?•  Lincolnshire 231 

8.  North  Wales 457 

9.  South  Wales 539 

10.  Gloucestershire 343 

11.  Worcestershire 
Herefordshire 
Monmouthshire 

12.  Shropshire  .    . 
Stafibrdshire    . 

13.  Warwickshire  .  , 
Northamptonshire 

14.  Leicestershire  • 
Rutlandshire    . 

15.  Cambridgeshire  . 
Bedfordshire  .  . 
Huntingdonshire  . 

16.  Norfolk 267 

17.  Suffolk 240 

18.  Essex 225 

19.  Middlesex 440 

20.  Hertfordshire  .     .     142) 
Buckinghamshire .     103v  .     .     .     381 
Oxfordshire.     .     .     136) 

21.  Kent 308 

22.  Surrey 276 

23.  Sussex 234 

24.  Hampshire  .     .     .     318  > 
Berkshire   .     .     .    200)  * 

25.  Wiltshire     ...     237) 
Dorsetshire.    .    .      94)  * 

26.  Somersetshire 337 


399 

511 
379 
199 

266 


518 
331 


200 

100 

560 
530 
150 

240 

150 
300 
360 
230 

270 

340 
250 
140 

180 

180 
150 
150 
300 

250 

200 

180 
150 

350 

220 
220 
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Probable  nnmbcr 
of  caaes  applying 
Total  Idiots.      for  afyiimL 

27.  Devonshire 878     ...    250 

28.  CorawaU 117    ..    .       80 

If  one  lialf  of  the  pauper  idiots  are  now  away  from  their  homes,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  any  plan  were  adopted  to  educate  all 
the  cases  which  might  be  presented  at  an  asjlum,  a  largo  proportion 
of  those  remaining  with  their  parents  would  be  brought /or  ward.     A 
large  number  of  young  profound  idiots  are  never  likely  to  leave  homo, 
for  little  can  be  done  for  them  and  they  are  usually  very  dear  to  the 
mother.     From  these  considerations  it  will  be  ncocssary  to  provide 
for  ^bout  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  pauper  idiots.      Th^. 
scheme  I  propose  would  be  to  establish  idiot  asylums  on  a  nio^T^ 
economical  basis  in  those  counties  where  the  cases  are  sufficicDt^  ^ 
numerous,  and  to  combine  two  or  more  counties  in  a  group  wh^^^ 
the  number  is  not  sufficiently  great  in  each.  ^ 

It  is  not   advisable,  for  reasons   which   will  appear,  to  ciOi^ 
together  the  idiots  in  large  numbers  in  agricultural  districts ;  and  it 
would  itnswer  very  well  if  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  the  namier 
of  asylums  were  doubled. 

There  would  then  be  either  28  or  30  asylums  in  England  aod 
Wales.  j 

The  Asylum, — In  agricultural  counties,  the  diminution  in  the  I 
number  of  small  farms  has  lefl  many  excellent  farm-houses  empty  or  \ 
thoy  may  be  occupied  by  stewards,  "  lookers,"  or  even  labourers. 
One  of  these  buildings,  chosen  from  its  central  position,  good  view 
and  altitude,  would  form  the  nucleus  for  the  necessary  new  erectiooa. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  long  lease  for  the 
buildings,  and  some  land  around.  The  land  i8  necessary,  for  it  offcn 
occupation  for  the  elder  cases  and  exercise  ground  for  Uie  others ;  it 
should  be  kept  as  farm  land  as  much  as  possible. 

All  the  necessary  additions  to  the  original  buildings  should  be 
plain,  inexi>ensive,  and  substantial.  Workshops,  play-roonu, 
laundries,  &c.,  can  be  built  for  a  very  moderate  expense  if  too  mach 
ornamentation  be  not  attempted.  The  main  day-rooms  for  the  two 
sexes  and  the  bedrooms  should  be  airy,  light,  and,  if  possible,  Uiige. 
The  rooms  for  the  attendants,  superintendent,  and  his  wife  need  net 
be  out  of  the  usual  proportion.  If  possible,  a  cottage  cousisting 
of  day  and  night  rooms,  closets,  &c.,  for  the  profound  idiots 
should  be  erected  within  the  grounds,  but  not  very  near  the  mun 
buildings. 

In  many  manufacturing  districts  there  are  large  buildings  vacant 
and  no  longer  of  use  ;  these  would  form  the  main  part  of  the  asylumi 
and  due  regard  would  l>e  paid  to  the  formation  of  grounds  and  i^^ 
necessary  outbuildings. 

Some  wealthy  localities  might  build  asylums,  and  the  scheme  to  ^ 
adopted  could  not  be  better  than  that  of  £.ssex  Hall  or  Earlewoo^* 
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I'ho  establishment  would  be  under  a  auperintendenti  hifl  wife  would 
act  as  matron  :  tbej  would  not  be  professional  persons,  but  intelligent 
l>eople  who  could  comprehend  the  system  of  education  enunciated  to 
them. 

There  would  be  a  head  attendant  and  head  nurte^  who  would  act  as 
schoolmaster  and  mistress,  teaching  the  gymnastics,  %tc.  They  would 
look  after  the  under  nurses  and  afttendanti^  wbos^  numbers  would 
depend  upon  those  of  the  pupil& 

A  medical  man  from  the  neighbourhood  could  be  called  in  to  attend 
upon  the  sick. 

A  board  of  county  visitors,  having  the  powers  of  the  visitors  to  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  would  govern  the  establishment  andarninge 
the  financial  department  at  Quarter  Sessions.  The  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  would  decide  upon  the  dietaries,  method  of  education,  and  the 
general  treatmenti  would  visit,  and  would  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
establishment. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  idiots  for  whom  this  might  be 
arranged  are  now  being  supported  by  the  rates,  and  that  the  only 
additional  burden  would  be  the  establishment  charges.  These  would 
be  hardly  felt  in  some  connties,  and  wonld  not  be  very  greai  even  in 
Lancashire  or  Yorkshire.  Some  trifling  relief  woold  be  obtained 
by  the  earnings  of  the  elder  pupils,  the  pnnluoe  of  the  flirm,  and  the 
maiiu£MStures  of  the  papils ;  but,  if  the  establishment  charges  be  kept 
down,  an  enormoos  benefit  may  aocnie  with  a  most  trivial  outlay. 

Very  probably  a  short  Act  of  Psrliament  would  be  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  cases,  raising  the  money,  obtaining 
necessary  land  and  buildings,  or  the  sdierae  might  be  perfected  by 
considering  the  proposed  asylams  in  the  same  category  as  ianatic 
asylums. 

This  short  sketch  it  is  hqped  will  eanse  the  condition  and  pros« 
pects  of  the  pauper  idiot  to  be  remembered  and  considered.  I 
understand  that  Birmingham  has  acted  in  the  right  direction  and 
that  an  asylum  is  to  be  maintained  for  pauper  idiots. 

It  is  very  evident  that  these  remarks  will  apply  to  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  pauper  idiots  of  Ireland.  The  number  of  idiots 
in  the  workhouses  of  Ireland  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  slightly 
increased  by  the  cases  residing  in  lunatic  asylunu.  But  there  is  no 
information  to  be  obtained  concerning  the  number  of  idiots  receiving 
out-door  relief  and  who,  although  not  in  workhouses,  are  still 
paupers.  In  the  sixteenth  report  on  the  district,  criminal,  and 
private  lunatic  asylums  in  Ireland,  1867,  by  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  we  are  informed  that  the  idiot  classes  number  in  work" 
houses— 

696  males. 
942  females. 


1,638  total  idiots  in  workhouses. 
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Tho  cases  confined  in  Innatic  asjlnins  we — 

64  males. 
68  females* 

122  total  idiots  in  Innalie  asTinma. 

1,688  idiots  in  worUumsea. 
122       „      asjlnms. 

1,760  total  idiots  known  to  Commiaaionera. 

Omitting  the  idiots  confined  in  the  lunatic  asylnmsi  there  ai 

lu  the  province  of  Ulster     .    •    •  430 

Munster  •    .    •  639 

UBuMSVOr    •       •       •    ^K90 

Connangfat   •    •  201 

1,688 


99 

#9 

9> 

19 

99 

99 

It  is  clear  that  these  numbers  do  not  represent  the  mijorj 
pauper  idiots  of  Ireland,  for  no  less  than  910  of  these  1»€ 
are  above  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  only  serenty-two  idio 
fourteen  years  of  age  are  found  in  workhouses.  There  n 
great  number  of  idiots  below  fourteen  years  of  age  out  < 
houses,  if  there  are  910  above  thirty  years  of  age,  for  idic 
short,  and  the  mortality  is  greatest  below  twelve  years  of  ag 
!   I  The  scheme  of  providing  asylums,  either  on  the  farm  { 

or,  when  near  to  large  towns,  on  the  plan  adopted  at  £si 
Colcbester,  will  prove  quite  as  practicable  in  Ireland  as  in  I 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  have  become  acquain 
the  modem  system  of  the  training  and  education  of  th< 
minded  will  endeavour  to  rescue  these  miserable  dweliem 
houses  and  asylums  from  their  present  fate,  and  will  ph 
where  they  may  be  of  some  little  use,  and  where  they  may  i 
few  rays  of  the  sunshine  of  life  which  can  pierce  through 
and  stagnant  atmosphere  of  their  existence.  Doubtless 
surdity  of  erecting  or  occupying  palatial  edifices  will  not 
rated,  nor  will  the  expensive  staff  which  is  considered  nee 
wealthy  localities  be  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  reason 
who  avow  that  independent  labour  and  a  self-reliant  exist 
impossible  to  the  educated  idiot. 

As  pauper  idiocy  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  th< 
amount  of  pauperism  in  a  district,  and  upon  the  habits  of  t 
classes,  the  cost  of  providing  for  the  charge  of  the  pauper  idi< 
fall  upon  those  who  are  to  blame  for  the  poverty  and  social 
tion  of  the  locality.  Social  degradation  depends  upon  othc 
besides  the  pauperized ;  and  where  wealth  is  in  the  hands  < 
the  mass  of  the  population  struggling  for  bread,  there  are  th 
holds  of  pauperism  and  of  idiocy.    The  diminution  in  the  n 
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Aiihtant-Physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 
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lb  pnuijcr  class  should  imply  q  dimiiiulion  in  the  nomlii'r  ol'  llie 

pftupcr  iaiots,  acd  the  neigbbourliootl  slioulil  bear  the  charge  of  the 

iiliuli  prnduced  in  it.     To  cbnrgo  the    Conaolidat^d  Fund  with  the 

^^ost  of  the  edacatioQ  of  the  paupor  idiot  would  be  most  unrair. 

msuf 

PROBABLY  nothing  indicates  more  fully  the  onward  progresa 
of  civilization  than  the  tbougbt  ivtiich  is  now  being  given  to  the 
waifs  uid  fltraja  of  bomanily  which  are  comprieed  in  the  subject  of 
thii  paper.     la  a  barbaric  age  the  exlermination  of  thoae  who  could 
not  hclpthc  Stateor  tribe  was  considered  the  wisest  political  economy. 
Eien  as  short  a  period  as  ^Svj  years  ago  it  wonld  have  been  regarded 
^kMtud  enthusiasm  to  expend  care  or  thought  on  members  of  Ibo 
HnBunnni^  who  were  treated  in  everyway  as  the  solitary  ones  which 
^Brir  name  stiggeats. 

^Hf  We  livet  however,  in  limes  when  it  is  not  thought  unsuiied  at  n 
^l)DngrMs  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  social  progress  of  our 
knd.lo  discuss  the  best  plan  for  elevating  and  improving  individuals 
who,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  are  powerless  to  rescue  them- 
I  hItus  from  a  eonditioa  of  which  humanity  knows  nothing  more 
'  pliable,  and  which  as  yet  society  has  only  niado  partial  efforts  to 
I     nlisTc. 

Any  real  attempt  to  educate  the  idiot  in  this  country  dates  from 
a  period  of  twenty  years  since,  when  the  efforts  weic  commeuccd 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  establishment  at  Eai'Iswood,  while 
h  is  only  twelve  years  ago  that  Eariswood  waa  opened,  and  the 
experimect  made  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  do  more  than  sketch 

t  general  principles  which  should    guide  us  ju  the  education  of 

DM  who  are  the  subjects  of  congenital  mental  defects. 

r  The  lai^st  proportion  of  idiocy  is  to  be  foaud  amongst  the  lower 

ilere,  where  the   parents   arc   making   a   desperate    struggle    for 

'  ence — where  the  afflicted  child  is  not  only  a  consuming  member. 

It  kn  incubus,  paralysing  the  efforts  of  the  productive  class,  and 

■idMorbing  the  time  and  energy  of  at  least  one  sane  life.     How  is  it 

fotible,  in  this  cottage  existence,  that  anything  can  bo  done  to 

rociie  the  child  from  a  condition  which  is  offensive  in  every  aspect, 

mnJ  as  well  as  physical  ?     How,  moreover,  can  it  be  expected  but 

I  tlie  mother,  with  her  attention   always  concentrated  on   this 

:t  of  core  and  nnidety,  should  propagate  an  enfeebled  race  ?     As- 

ing  a  step  higher  in  the  social  scale,  do  the  arrangements  of 

HilillB-clasa  life  meet  the  requirements  of  one  who  demands  more 

bathe  usual  appliances  to  fan  into  a  ttamc  the  flickering  spark  T 
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Tha  fUUnac^  Ail  dMi  ■*«!*« 
hoow,    Tha  lmb»dU 
adioalifiw  it* 


CVUi  tattaw  m  j 
«MUUtoltei 
twaUumnnilidtoiiMid.  X«rh 
b)o«,iri3tot)Mn,Uaanp(Mtfa^la.  Tb 
woo  d«T0(«  tha  gntfcrt  aUntkn  to  tfcoM  iriw  bMt  iwni 
wbilethe  ftebla  one  ftlta  hnj hImiIj IwfcM, wHfcoat  tlwl 
iDdiridiutl  lUU,  or  tfw  Iwlpfalaan  fif  eoDsodn  Mtilatkn. 
CUM  it  it  finod  that  the  pwiMM  of  tiba  idtet  vIMIa  posH 
In  bodoen^  and  Amb  a  men  nUtn  >ilit—Bi  alBl  baooaai 
tha  lot  of  tba  aflHeled  one.  TTnr  la  Wi  pnitlinn  iinra  flwilioli 
hooMiof  Uwmalthjr.  Hb  cUai  v«  bat  rii|hl  oi;  Md  t 
aim  U  to  keap  hii  anatanea  a  aaon^  wk*' 
ship  ia  aatabtiahad  betmn  Urn  aal  Aa  o 
hold.  Of  oonraa  than  an  aoow  1  '  " 
nnch  aa  I  han  portnifad. 

Tita  flnt  tbli^  tbenlonk  to  te  doM  b  to  MiaM  th*  H 
Ihia  tolitarff  Mt,  to  giva  bin  tha  oolmiriiaMUp  rfjibfim^ 
him  in  »  ouidilion  iritan  all  tha  iiiaiinliaaj  iliall  iMiwla  fch 
and  vban  ha  ahaU  be  aorroimdad  tigr  inflaMBaabadi  of  Htaa 
calculated  to  make  bl«  liA  jajDoi,  to  aionaa  hia  stamil 
qnickan  liia  powar  «f  tlwog^t. 

Nothing  baa  bato  mon  elaarljdiowa  bj  tba  ■lylwiii  of 
than  that  tha  improremaot  of  tha  idiot  aw  vA  bo  adlM 
undartaken  b7  hoTins  nAnoee  to  •  jodioIoflB  oanMMlioB  of  I 
pfayeof,  morale  taa  imt^intiiml  hwtpwt. 

Tha  tnatment,  wUla  Ibna  fflvidad,  mxOL,  iMiTBrtMl,  boa 
wuXj,  The  whole  ajitem  moat  hare  ani^  of  origin  and  nnitj 
cuiion.  It  ahouid  be,  ai  iar  aa  pomibl^  tba  ttSa.  of  ooa  mJ 
the  Gxecntive  ahouid  canj  ont  tba  porpaae  of  os«  iriU. 

The  baais  of  all  treatment  ihooldba  auduoL  I  mean  bji 
ti  should  be  founded  on  the  prindplaa  of  modJeiw^  in  aa  < 
•oiiM ;  thai  it  ibould  liaTe  referenco  to  what  ia  known  of  tfao 
Iljrgionc,  of  Phfsiology,  of  CSwaiiatrj,  and  of  Tbenmeatloa. 
ran  onlj  bo  obtained  br  keeping  tba  palieot  in  tba  nighwl  j 
ho«l(h.  The  truth  of  thia  ia  freqoeotlr  illustrated  W  tba  iafli 
donin^ffil  hoidih,  and  of  diminidted  temperature.  It  often  J 
()wi  d<<cIvn»ioii  or  health  takea  place,  and  with  thia  decloulM 
o^tho  monial  power  which  had  been  nused,  I  am  fraqoeiitli 
iuJi«alo  mrlj  thrvatcninga  of  &tal  diaeaae  by  the  uterad 
|w««r  which  if  immediatelj  erisoed. 

Many  '^^*<^  ^  idiocjr,  eapecialljr  Iboae  which  Z  bava  eb 
th<«^<ril>cd  ^having  reference  to  the  raeuU  types  wbieb  d^ 
im)^ut*V  **  BiongoUan  idiota,  loae  a  large  amoant  of  iote 
<HiMx;r  in  Uw  winler,  ^  through,  in  fact,  a  process  U  bjrba 
(hotr  HW«(«1  power  being  always  direelljf  as  the  external  temp 
M'^nv^xt,  the  rveults  of  moriiii  anatomy  leach  as,  that  indepe 
w'  l^•^  M\'Stfi<.«ukl  gntvt}  ilefocta  in  tlta  cerohral  maei^  and  thi 
t-tiitUvr  v>f  ivMaitcea  of  want  ^  sisa  vt  of  ^nuBetcy  in  the 
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nervous  gaoglio,  there  is  very  general  deficiency  of  nourishment  of 

the  braini  as  indicated  by  the  frequent  pallor  of    the  vesicular 

neurine.    All  these  facts  indicate  that  our  first  attention  must  be 

directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  generally, 

and  of  the  nervous  centres  in  particulai*.     This  must  be  accomplished 

by  the  employment  of  a  very  liberal  dietary ;  a  dietary  which,  while 

containing  a  fair  proportion  of  nitrogenous  clement,  should  be  rich 

«ko  m  oleaginous  constituents.     Moreover,  care  should  be  taken,  not 

only  that  the  diet  is  sufiicient  in  amount  and  good  in  quality,  but  that 

it  is  exhibited  in  a  form  suited  to  the  powers  of  mastication  of  the 

TiDOUS  patients. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  training,  recreation,  and  sleeping 
a{iar(mcnts  be  lofiby  and  well  ventilated,  while  special  care  should  be 
taJ[ea  to  keep  them  warm.  The  skin  should  be  daily  attended  to  by 
AjpoDge  and  other  baths,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  individual 
health,  but  also  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  with  whom  tlicy 
are  associated ;  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  exhalation  from  tho 
skin  of  idiots,  which  is  something  aiii  generis. 

Itia  desirable  that  tho  building  should  be  surrounded  by  well 
drained  and  well  made  walks,  in  order  that  in  our  precarious  climate 
no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  daily  out«door  exercise.  In  addition 
to  this  hygienic  treatment,  special  medication  will,  from  time  to  time, 
k  needed  in  some  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  complication 
of  idiocy  with  other  disorders. 

Having  placed  our  patient  under  tlie  most  favourable  hygienic  con- 
ditions, we  enter  on  the  special  training  which  his  circumstances 
demand. 

Physical  training  must  always  form  an  important  part  of  his  cduca- 
tiou.  The  attenuated  muscles  have  to  be  nourished  by  culling  into 
exercise  their  functions,  and  the  simple  automatic  movements  which 
are  frequent  among  idiots  have  to  be  replaced  by  others  which  are 
the  product  of  will. 

We  have  to  commence  with  the  simplest  movements,  gradually 
making  them  more  complex,  and  thus  causing  to  grow  up  together 
tLie  mandate  and  the  result.  In  all  idiots  there  is  a  striking  want  of 
^io-ordination  in  the  muscular  system,  and  it  is  by  physical  training 
oaly  that  tliis  mutiny  of  the  muscles  can  be  overcome.  From  purpose- 
Xcu  acts  we  build  up  a  series  of  voluntary  efforts  which  are  applicable 
€.«  the  wants  of  daily  life. 

This  kind  of  training  has  to  be  carried  out  in  minute  detail,  so  that 
cveiy  voluntaiy  muscle  and  every  congeries  of  muscles  shall  be  called 
Lnto  action  and  trained  to  fulfil  with  rapidity  the  end  for  which  they 
.  are  designed. 

In  this  way  the  muscular  system  is  strengthened,  tlio  various  acts 
cf  prehension,  locomotion,  and  mastication  are  more  efiectually  per- 
Armed,  the  tongue  becomes  a  willing  agent,  and  the  lips  retain  the 
flaliva,  the  dropping  of  which  formerly  gave  a  repulsive  characteristic 
to  our  patient.  Not  only  so,  we  secure  by  this  means  an  improved 
nutrition  of    the  centi*al  nervous  ganglia  themselves,   which   are 
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inflaenotd  pari  paamt  iritit  the  d^rclopnicnt  of  the  phyi 
It  ii  impoasiblfl  to  brii^  into  harmonious  r«lalton  tb«  rnoad 
will,  without  improWng  tbe  pbjsicAl  quality  or  the  bmb 
other  Berrooi  eantra. 

His  diUd  win  hftn  become  bj  these  means  more  e 
obaarratioii  i  weilull  han  drawn  him  into  practical  relMlot 
extATud  woiU  and  initiatod  reasoniog  power. 

na  aMTsJ  cAmtion  of  the  idiot  is  of  paramount  io 
Whila  hia  pinrieal  and  m«ntal  powers  are  being  devc 
faj^anie  and  pliTrioIogtflal  processes,  he  has  to  be  taught  U 
nate  hia  will  to  that  of  Miotlicr.  Ho  hna  to  li^aru  obediei 
right  doing  is  prodnctiTO  of  pluasure  iiud  tlmt  wrong  doing  it 
by  the  depriTation  thfli«o£  Ho  has  to  be  taught  this  tlu 
agency  of  oflean  and  attcndfuitt,  who  must  be  influence 
goToroing  powar,  and  It  k  in  this  aspect  especially  that  the 
of  nni^  of  goTflmment  b  Important. 

"Die  wbow  atiff  takoa  iti  tone  from  the  head,  and  that  toi 
be  one  of  affectionate  regard  for  tho  subjccla  of  its  care. 

The  affbedrefaotdtiea  of  the  patients  should  bo  so  caltivalei 
deprivaticHl  of  the  love  of  their  teachers  should  he  felt  as  thi 
puniahment,  and  the  maoifbstalion  of  it  as  the  highest  rewn 
ia  thia  difflcidt,  in  eoneeqnenco  of  the  quick  appreciation  of 
which  exiala  in  thli  otherwise  deficient  commuuitj.  In  thi« 
should  check  manifeBtadons  of  unlruihfulness,  selfishueas,  o 
Bansaalitj,  theft,  and  unUndness  lo  companions.  Corpora] 
mentiatobe  lirictly  [ffoliibitcd.  The  tact  of  the  teachei 
called  into  exerdae,  in  deriving  the  reward  or  punishment  to 
special  cue.  It  is  eariona  how  a  study  of  the  peculiaritii 
patient  will  reveal  a  ready  acocae  to  hia  nraral  eontnd. 

In  no  case  shoiild  the  pnnidiment  be  aueh  aa  to  iaterfera 
hygienic  treatment.  Nothing  ia  sometimea  more  otgeotioni 
the  deprivation  of  food  for  an  offence.  I  have  seen  a  eaae  < 
and  uncontrollable  temper  reduced  to  calm  obedience  by  the 
tration  of  a  basin  of  bread  and  milk.  The  moral  ddinqa 
the  result  of  mental  excitement,  dependent  on  defective  i 
While  attaining  an  amount  of  obedience  to  rule,  becanse  tt  I 
to  he  the  will  of  the  head  of  the  community,  it  ia  possible  t< 
on  this,  in  many  cases,  moral  compliance  and  right  doing 
they  are  believed  to  be  the  will  of  the  Supreme.  It  ia  even 
in  some  coses  lo  nuse  them  to  an  appreciation  of  the  simple  1 
of  Christ,  so  as  to  influence  their  acts  j  but  attempts  to  mi 
understand  doctrinal  tenets  or  section^  creeds,  is,  accordiii 
experience  at  Earlswood,  utterly  futile.  Any  amoiut  may 
mitted  to  memory,  but  oflen  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  la  r 

The  intellectual  training  to  which  idiots  should  be  lobmit 
be  based  on  a  cultivation  M  the  senses. 

They  ehonld  be  taught  the  qualities,  form,  and  rolatioD  o 
by  their  sense  of  touch  ;  to  appredale  colour,  rize,  shape,  i 
tion  by  sight ;  to  understand  &e  vaiietiea  <tf  sound  irhen  ■ 
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i  tlte  qiKklities  of  objects  by  Iheir  tnsle  nnil  smell.     Tbeii' 
looB  should  lie  of  ihe  simplest  kioJ  at  first,  and  ^adually  ciimu- 
Noihing  is  to  bo  left  lo  their  imagination.     They  tnuat  be 
Ught  the  concrete,  nut  the  ubstrai-t.     In  this  wny  we  give  ihum  the 
b  from  which  their  reasoning  and  rellectlve  powers  can  be  devo* 
, ,  ed.    Sjoichronously  with  this  we  should  make  use  of  the  physical 
(owers  wc  have  developed.    They  mu£t  be  tnught  iudividually  and 
miwtlvely  to  dress  and  undress  themselves  ;  to  acquire  habits  of 
'  4a  and  oe&tness ;  to  use  the  spoon  or  the  knife  and  fork  ;  to  dust ; 
biiveep  1  to  walk  wiih  precision,  and  to  handle  with  lact.     The  de- 
e  speech  which  idiots  so  frequently  present,  is  best  overcome  by 
~  swell  arranged  pina  of  tongue  gymnustics,  followed  by  a  cultivation 
of  the  purely  imitative  powwfl. 
The  uses  and  value  of  money,  and  the  value  and  weight  of  com- 
_  moditics  is  best  taught  by  a  plan  which  I  have  devised  of  instituting 
■  ^op,  furnished  with  the  usual  appliances  of  sale.     One  patient 
la  aa  tlie  customer  and  another  as  the  trader.     In  this  w»y  a  pur- 
&  effected,  and  the  whole  transaction  of  weighing,  calculating, 
i  paying  u  made  under  the  criticiBni  of  an  assembled  class.     All 
«  things  belong  to  echoolinstruction.     It  is  desirable  to  supple- 
it  iho  house  and  tho  school  by  workshops,  gardening  aud  farming 
nlioDS,  so  that  the  physical  may  alternate  with  the  intellectual 
ioing. 

ilt  ts  of  ihe  greatest  importance  that  the  teacher  should  ever  boar 
ind,  that  the  primary  object  he  should  have,  is  to  make  the  pupil 
If-belpful  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  useful  working  member  of  the 
eaminunity  ;  in  this  way  more  is  effected  for  his  happiness  than  by 
any  other  means.  Mere  abstract  or  memoriier  knowledge  is  of 
lit^c  value,  everything  which  makes  him  practically  useful  makes 
bim  proportionately  happy. 

At  the  same  time  care  should  be  taken  to  furnish  him  with  varied 
amosetnenls,  the  pisygrotind  should  bd  enlivened  by  a.  band  of  music-, 
lie  should  he  encouraged  to  activity  in.  the  sports  as  far  as  his  physical 
itvehipmcnt  admits.  The  winter  evenings  should  be  rendered  cheerful 
Sf  the  magic  lunlhoi'n,  concerts,  and  esiiecially  theatrical  reprosenta- 
which  are  not  only  amusing,  but  educational,  by  cullivating 
s  faculties  which  have  been  neuoisarily  neglected  in  the  more 
aetical  school  routine. 
f  It  will  be  obvious  that  ihe  principles  which  I  have  indicated  can 
■ly  be  effectively  carried  out  in  an  institution  specially  devised  for 
te  purpose.  It  will  not  sulfice  that  the  pupil  attends  merely  daily, 
lit  must  be  an  entire  member  of  a  connmunity  where,  night  and  day, 

rlematic  rul«  aud  oversight  are  afforded;  where  every  act  becomes 
subject  of  regard,  and  where  the  best  product  may  be  evolved 
a  tile  defective  materials  which  are  furnished. 
it  appears  to  me  that  counties,  either  singly  or  in  combination, 
H>ald  undertake  the  work  of  caring  for  their  idiot  poor,  in  the  saroe 
ttkj  aa  they  do  for  their  lunatic  poor,  but  never  u>if/i  the  lunatic. 
Voluntary  eflbrt  should  meet  the  renuirewents  of  those  immediately 
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(ve  the  paupor  cIam  ;  while  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  able 

compensate  for  the  care  of  their  afflicted  ones. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  successful  experiment  which  Earlswood 

esents,  can  do  other  than  stimulate  to  similar  effort  in  various  parts 

:*  our  land,  on  behalf  of  a  class  which  has  such  strong  claims  on 

ur  compassion,  and  for  whom  hitherto  so  little  has  been  done. 


THE   UNIVERSITIES.* 

On  the  Adaptation  of  the  Old  Universities  to  the  Requirements 
of  the  Present  Day.     //y  GOLDWIN  Smith. 


riTATESMEN  begin  to  see  that  public  education  is  destined  to 
k^     the  great  organizing  and  conservative  force  of  the  future.    Bo 
while  we  educate  the  poor,  we  must  not  neglect  the  rich.    The  rich, 
they  are  to  play  their  part  and  hold  their  place  in  the  conununity,  mi^^  " 
be  taught  the  knowledge  which  is  power.     The  reform  and  extenslT^^ 
of  our  universities  is  as  important  as  the  improvement  of  our  popi^  C^ 
schools.     Theix^  are  some  impediments,  such  as  the  denominaii<^  ^^^ 
n'strictions,  which  alFcct  Oxford,   Cambridge,  and  Trinity  Coll^^ 
Dublin,   alike,  and  hinder  them  nil  from  doing  their  full  dut^-^ 
places  of  national  education;  but  there  are  some  which  are  pecL^j^^ 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  which  are  in  fact  the  obsolete  t^-^j^^ 
nicls  of  the  middle  ages,  still  hanging  round  medioDval  foundatiot)«. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  diifer  from  other  universities  in  being   cqq. 
federations   of  colleges.     The  university  is  the  federal  governoieoL 
regulates    the   exaniinatioiis,    confers   the   honours,    maintaias    t^^ 
academical  ))olico  of  the  streets;  but  eueli  college  is  a  little  ^tate'm 
itself,  not  only  maintaining  its  own  domestic  discipline,  but  haviflv 
its  own  domestic  staff  of  instructors,  the  college  tutors,  compftred 
with  whotic  influence  or  academical  education  that  of  the  uuiTenitj 
professors  is   practically  still  slight.     The  bulk  of  the  revenues,  with 
the  unsatisfactory  employment  of  which  the  university  is  freifueDtly 
charged,  i;?  the  pro)>erty  of  the  several  colleges,  which  can  ouly  Im 
made  to  contribute  to  university  purposes  under  the  authority  of  av 
Act  of  Parliament.     The  heads  of  the  colleges,  who  are  elected  l> 
the    fellows,   hohl   the   Vice-Chancellorship  in  rotation  ;  and  tk 
proctorship  also  goes  in  rotation  round  the  colleges.     All  studem. 
by  our  present  regulations,  must  praeticidly  bo  members  of  a  colleg 
for  private   halls,    which    Ma.-ters  of  Arts  were  authorized  by  t 
University  Keform  Act  to  set  up,  for  the  reception  of  studeutfi,  hf 
complctrly  failed.     They  could  not  compete,  in   point  of  cheapu 
with  richly  endowed  colleges  paying  no  rent,  and  the  virtual  nocc/ 
of  taking   the   keeper  of  the  private  hall  as  a  tutor  was  a  f 


*  For  Abatracts  of  Papeni,  sec  p.  44C ;  for  Discussion,  see  p.  449. 
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idvaotage  to  the  Btndent.  It  waa  not  likely  Itint  they  would 
nccecJ,  except,  possibly,  in  tlio  case  «r  weiillby  and  timid  parent^ 
who  might  desire  their  sons  to  lire  with  n  prival*  tutor  instead  of 
ia  college,  or  in  the  case  of  persons  having  veiy  extlueive 
;9  on  the  subject  of  roHgiou. 

r,  the  collegee  are,  nut  utily  in  dale  and  in  nutwanl  form,  but  in 
ulcr,  distinctly  mediieval.  The  object  of  Walter  do  MertoD, 
IB  founder  of  that  which  ia  really  the  earliest  of  thoni,  waa  to  unite 
le  dnilica  of  a  univeraity  with  the  diBcipline  of  a  monastery,  Ai 
iBlitutioas,  devoted  not  to  prayer  and  con  tempi  at  ion  but  to  learning, 
colleges  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  antagonistic  to  the  monastorios ; 
IS  the  habit  of  founding  collcgcB  increased  that  of  founding 
■onutorics  declined.  Still  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges  are 
fcliactly  an  oflspring  of  the  medieval  spirit.  The  biolherhood  of 
Udw«  lived  in  common,  within  a  cloistral  qnadrangie  to  which,  like 
'  B,  they  were  ordinarily  confined.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
r,  not  that  they  took  the  vow  of  celibacy,  but  marriage  naa  a 
ure  of  the  fellowship;  and  liiey  were  subjected  to  discipline, 
cetic  indeed  like  tliat  of  the  monks,  but  rigid  and  inquiei- 
Tbey  all  boJotiged  to  tho  clerical  order,  which,  however,  it 
d  hardly  be  saidt  was  a  far  more  comprehensive  designation  then 
1  it  is  DOW,  including  not  merely  those  devoted  to  the  cure  of 
\  but  all  who  were  engaged  in  inteileclual  callings,  the  lawyer, 
pbyaScian,  even  the  higher  mechanician  tkn  well  as  the  priest 
jwr,  all  in  short,  who  were  not  soldiers,  burghorft,  or  tillers  of  the 
The  medieval  feeling  in  iUvour  of  poverty  was  embodied  in 
statutable  restrictions  on  the  posseasion  of  properly.  The 
tationa  of  fellowships  to  tho  natives  of  particular  counties  aud 
icte,  which,  before  the  Into  Umversity  Reform  Actis prevailed  in  a 
proportion  of  our  Oxford  colleges,  including  some  of  the 
UthiMt,  and  which,  notwithstanding  their  palpable  etTect  in 
'llysiftg  great  places  of  education,  were  strenuously  defended 
ilnst  reform,  also  belonged  to  n  tine  when  local  feeling  was  very 
mg,  and  national  feeling  coraparatively  weak.  These  preferences, 
It  other  preferences  irrespective  of  merit  in  the  election  of  fellowa, 
'~li  aa  tiie  preference  of  founder's  kin,  also  bespeak  the  mediaeval 
Ta  in  thfl  power  of  a  system  of  discipline  to  mould  those  subjected 
X,  whatever  their  natural  aptitude  or  want  of  aptitude,  \a  the  pur- 
S  of  the  founder's  will.  The  tendencies  ofa  long  extinct  civili- 
m  wore  thus  stereotyped  in  statutes  to  which  fellows  of  colleges 
%  bound  by  tlie  most  stringent  oaths  down  to  1834,  though  thn 
S  of  the  enactments  had  become  utterly  impracticable. 
3t«i  the  colleges  founded  after  tlio  Reformation,  such  as  Wadham 
HJeaua,  followed  the  medieval  type,  among  other  things,  in  the 
">ition  of  marriuge, 
:  have  seen  the  medieval  chai'acter  of  these  foundations 
J  attested  by  the  great  medisTalizing  movement  among  the 

B  colJegen  of  Oxfon.!,  and  in  a  less  degree  those  of 

g  the  last  thirty  years  been  the  scats.  h 
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On  ths  other  lund  it »  lo  be  remombctvd,  that  l^  i 
eimalltation  of  thr  rolkgee,  tlie  fellowa  were  nol,  us  ihej 
teaehen  of  the  DBLrirMty,  hut  gludenb.,  Btleuding  tba  ex( 
diapntatioiu  in  the  PctiooU  uf  tliu  uDiremit;,  aud  gniug  il 
loDg  cooFM  which  l«d  ihroiigli  Arts  into  ono  uftiie  superio 
aod  at  but  to  the  D(,ci«r'it  dogpx.  The  univereitj  was  stt 
■B  tha  eommoB  iMlrL..-lr.-«a  of  all.  Wlicn  tlie  foundei*  of 
aDdCorpu  inatituiol  [mbiic  rcwlorshipa  in  ronnexion  ' 
college^  Ihejf  relaxcil  in  tijc  caeo  of  tlio  rcBdiira  th<>  raati 
electiOD  and  tenon  which  Ihoy  imposed  in  Uiu  use  of  fello 
With  the  deolino  of  tlm  meiliieval  civiiixution,  Oxfon] 
bridge  declined  i  while  llublb,  ruuud<.M]  under  ilie  ^ad< 
middle  agea,  had  its  liTts  blood  chilled  \ij  that  iodueDce,  as 
the  more  fttal  inflni-uPD  »r  thu  rdiginii*  divisions  which  < 
from  the  body  of  tlii;  iiiuion.  By  the  middk*  of  lost  ce 
decadence  waa  com i>U' I c.  An  ohsolele  syatcm  of  noircreit 
and  dcgreea,  obaokip  college  stntutee,  obsolete  I'estrictioDs, 
live  of  intellectaal  mcril,  in  Iho  elccliou  0/  fellows  nod 
rcBtrictloni  •qoally  obsolcro  and  inespovtivc  of  ncndemical 
on  tho  tenure  of  fcllowshtpti,  (ho  obMilelo  tdIc  of  celibat 
effectually  baired  pcrmnDcut  devoiioo  lo  aoulomicul  pur 
neceMlty  of  entering  iuto  holy  orders,  which,  since  the  Kef 
had  oasumed  a  cbai-acler  far  more  etrlctly  prafefisioual  and 
patibte  with  a  mert^ly  intellectual  life  : — these  tbiuga,  combi 
tho  narcotie  infloence  of  rich  eudowtnents,  and  tviUi  the  enjc 
a  traditional  repntaiion  ou  which  indolence  could  repose  1 
nity,  had  reduced  itte  collogep,  niid  ihrough  the  colleget 
uiiivereities,  by  the  middle  of  the  lait  cenlniy  to  the  1 
almoHt  of  sepulchres  of  education.  Our  upper  claaa  ednea 
feels  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  period  of  torpor  j  the  wh 
inuiiity  feela  it  in  tlie  conoequences  of  the  errors  in  goTemm 
which  a  better  cdncation  might  have  {avserred  the  miet 
nation.  More  intellectual  life  remained  in  Cambridge  than 
ford,  mainly  because  it  happened  that  at  Cambridge  the  ftl 
were  less  confined  to  natives  of  &Toured  districts  or  fbnmi 
nnd  were  more  uTaiUble  ai  prises  of  intellectnal  merit.  En 
bridge,  however,  was  doing  but  little  in  proportion  to  its 
nnd  its  means.  The  dead  forms  of  the  old  facaltieB  still  nm 
both  universities,  and  still  remain,  but  the  professional  st 
law  and  medicine  had  departed  olsewhere,  never  probably  ti 
lo  their  mcdixval  seate.  At  Cambridge  the  mathematioal 
of  the  tiiculty  of  Arts  were  more  flonrishing,  but  at  Oxford  c 
degrees  in  Arts  became  a  farce. 

With  the  present  century,  and  in  close  connexion  with  its ; 
movements,  came  University  Reform.  At  Oxford  the 
movement  commenced  within,  but  the  medJnval  fetters  of  the 
statutes,  which  only  Parliament  could  break,  confined  intern 
within  very  narrow  bounds.  The  requisite  aid  was  sought 
reforming  party  from  without,  and  granted  in  the  shape 
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Commissions  of  Inquiry,  then  of  Executive  Commissions  noting 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

The  most  important  thing  done  by  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
bioners  was  the  opening  of  the  fellowships,  which  have  now  become 
prices  for  literary  merit,  and  are  filling  the  colleges  gradually  with 
liighly  cultivated  and  active-minded  men,  who,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
Im  disposed  to  further  reforms.     Next  in  importance  was  the  exten- 
sion, and  the  better  endowment  by  means  of  contributions  le^^ied  on 
tlie  wealthiest  colleges,  of  the  university  professoriate,  especially  in 
the  department  of  science.     A  fairer  distribution  of  the  revenues  of 
colleges  was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  scholars  and  other  subor- 
dinate members  of  the  foundations,  who  hnd  suffered  by  the  deprc- 
ciitlou  of  their  fixed  stipends.     A  great  mass  of  the  obsolete  rules  of 
life  and  study  embodied  in  the  mediaeval  statutes  was  swept  away. 
Tirliament  also  gave  some  life  to  the  government  of  the  University 
Ij  breaking  up  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  heads  of  houses  and 
institating  an  elective  council.     A  resident  academical  legislature 
ms  also  instituted,  though,  with  a  singular  mistrust  of  academical 
good  sense  and  self  control,  it  was  invested  only  with  deliberative, 
not  with  initiative  powers. 

Still,  much  remains  to  be  done.   Our  medieval  shackles  have  been 
loosened  rather  than  struck  off. 

The  fellowships  have  been  turned  from  mere  sinecures  into  prizes  ; 
but  they  are  sinecures  still ;  and  a  sinecure  of  £  200  or  £  300  a  year 
given  as  a  prize  for  mere  youthful  industry  to  everyone  who  gets  a 
first-dass  (and  the  number  of  fellowships  is  sufficient  for  this)  is  a 
great  waste  of  money  and  power. 

We  all  thought  that  great  good  was  sure  to  result  from  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  value  of  our  scholarships,  which  have  been  raised 
in  all  the  wealthier  colleges  to  £  80  or  even  £100  a  year.  Good  has 
resulted.  Promising  youtlis  have  been  brought  to  the  university. 
Snt  I  am  told  that  the  luxury  and  expenditure  of  scholars  have  in- 
creased almost  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  incomes. 

The  headships  have  been  left — I  will  not  say  sinecures,  but  with- 
out fixed  duties,  at  least  of  nu  educational  or  literary  kind.  I  need 
not  dilate  on  the  precariousuess  of  an  arrangement  which  leaves 
everything  to  the  conscience  of  an  incumbent.  Among  other  evils, 
tliere  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  head  from  holding  his  office  when  ho 
lu8 ceased,  from  age  and  infirmity,  to  be  fit  for  any  active  duty;  and 
thas,  as  he  has  great  power,  paralysing  the  energy  of  the  college. 

The  obsolete  requirement  of  celibacy  is  almost  universally  retained. 
Unless  the  middle  ages  come  back  agaiu,  this  requirement  will  con- 
tinue to  be  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  any  institution  on  which  it  is 
imposed. 

The  number  of  lay  fellowships  has  been  greatly  increased ;  but 
"while  the  rule  of  celibacy  remains  the  lay  fellows  will  go  off  to  other 
ttlliiigs,  in  which  they  can  marry,  and  desert  academical  pursuits. 
The  college  tutors  will  continue  to  be  clerical  fellows,  looking  for- 
ward to  college  livingH.     The  educational  energy  and  earnestness  of 
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riiih  mi-n  must  be  iiifi-rior  to  that  of  men  permanently  de* 
lluir  calliii;^.  Nnr  will  ilicy  s'criously  take  up  pur:?uit:>, 
p]i\>io:il  "-cioiu-r.  which  riiiuin*  the  Jcvutiou  of  a  lifetime 
will  cmtiiu'  iliL-sii-f.-lvc-  III  -iiitli«'»  iiioi*e  or  lesd  connected  v 
cl<  lical  in'ofLv-sioii.  *iioh  asrhi<:?lcr» — or  at  least  not  iucoinjiati 
ii.  Thus  lh«-  mlli^gi'-  will  iioi  open  themselves  to  si*ienci 
what  tin'  cnlli'i^Ls  rijoci  the  iiiiivei>iiy  cannot  really  inti*o< 
lu r  tlTinittly  enact  wliat  s^he  may.  Our  scientific  professo 
OKtonl  has  hecii  increased,  a^  I  have  already  said,  and  it 
cliidrs  several  4;niinont  names.  The  uuiverMty  has  built  a  t 
with  all  I  hi-  nece:?sary  apparalus  for  iii.struction  in  physical  i 
but  the  ])hysical  >cicnce  cla<.s  list  remains  almost  nominal, 
it  will  remain  till  the  colle<;('.s  are  adapted  to  the  present  i 
education  bv  a  mure  Yi;;on>u4  hand. 

Tlu'  relaiiuiis  of  the  college-*  to  the  university  are  s 
sati-tactorv.  Some  of  them  have  been  made,  as  has  been 
nit-ntioiird,  to  CDiitiibule  to  the  university  professoriate  ;  1 
bulk  t»r  the  revenues  remain  unavailable  for  university  pi 
vi  -ici]  in  -iparate  and  Mimewhat  jealous  hands.  To  fuse  the  < 
y  into  a  iinivci.-ity,  and  to  make  the  university,  instead  of  the  c 

mi-trc*--  dt'  the  instruction,  puttin<r  nn   end  to  the  noxious 
iii..lir  which  laeh  colle^ze  attempts,  witli  a  staff  at  best  inadeq 
]»i»  a    little  university  in   itself,  is   the  »lifficult  problem  whi( 
lu'cupy  the  minds  of  university  refunners  in  the  future. 

The  lioad-iliips,  the  j^rcat  prizes  of  the  place,  and  the  offices 
n^nipavi^on  of  jrii'atest  pjiwer,  are  still  confined,  with  one  or  I 
w  y\w\\<.  to  elerjxvmen.  Tiiis  ilui  ecclesiastical  element  in  th 
nris'»icii>  exaoted  as  a  securitv  fur  the  interests  of  the  Esfa 
C'!-..:vih  rill"  ii"*ident  Tel  lows  for  the  reason  I  have  pivt 
y.\.  ..\\  k\\  .:\\\w\\.  Vy^  make  Oxl'onl  still  more  securelv  clerl 
;.••  ;• -.1 ;  ;.  iii.'\ril  I'ti  Ml'.  ( 1  la.l-ion(.''s  Hill,  but  it  isjust  alv 
•  .\  •.. '  ;.';i-Iv  r.  s>:i  tl  by  him.  importoil  all  the  parish  elt 
vS  ■?.  \x;.»>  ;.:.  \«  ;\  i:niiUMou«.  I'di-  tin'  size  <d'  the  place,  c*|; 
•.  .  .  -.'  K  .  ^niiiv  :;ci  Micnt  oi'  tlic  riluali>lic  movement,  into  the 
i. \.  '  *•  i\  .  t  •.K'si.liM.:^.  which  \\:is  intituled  i'.»  be  distincrlv  aead 
r;.  .-  0\,:':.l  i-  <\\\  Oi'iiii'li'ieiy  in  the  p.»wcr  of  the  clef^y, 
»'..,!  im::\  wbiili  pre  lomiiiati'--  amonir  tjjo  elerixv  :  and  if  th< 
•i^c.  :'.i.r'c\  i».  !i's>  iiKiikcil  in  ilie  ease  of  Cambridge,  it  is,  jx 
!-.\.;u-.'  liic  c!c:i;v  ih«.rc  have  always  l'C(»n.  so  tu  speak,  le;:S  cl 
p.'NN.l.-N,  !\vM\i«»e  s«>  niMisy  o(  tlnin  had  uiideri^one  the  son 
-.\*.i!.i^  ;:■;:  f.alMinji  ol*  ni:j:lieinatic<-.  I  shall  not  presume  t 
c'..  \'w.,\  a-^K't  udancv  a-  an  ackniuvlt'ilLre-l  evil,  wlir-n  many  Jjooi 
IV. ^.  !■  ■- ■'.  ij'-.  senii'  ht  re  pr« -:'Hl.  think  it  s<j  nmcli  the  reverse 
i'\  ;  i  1  will  I'Miv  sav  that,  as  no  man  can  ^^e^ve  two  masters 
r.-- ;.:-.i:'..':i  e.ia  serve  twu  oliji-ols — that  of  oceh-iastical  j)ar 
\\\,v  K'-.'  '..-.'iKMial  eilnc.itii':i.  ll«»w  inC'jnipatibh'  the  two  objec 
e\.:\  »  Mc  who  hax  Ixcn  enj:ii^id  in  t)\l'ord  eibication,  and  iti 
il;.'    .  ::  ."  ct' national  duiv  i>»  |i.ira:nonn!,  has  bitter  reason  to  k 

.n  V-   :cli."'M''»  fe-i-.    which   I'lit    oil"  ih"   universities  from  ll 
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atit  port  nf   Hie  nalion,  nre  again  n  pnrly  qiie;>tion,     I  vill 

<f  lliftt  HI)  in^liuiliuu  wbioU  ia  sectional  cnnnot  bo  national,  a,a<i 

t  instilulioTi  wbidi  i»  uot  iialiounl  eaiiuot  eduealo  tlie  nation. 

r  stnlssmeti,  like  lb(>  HtalMmeii  of  tlie  tnidUlA  a^es,  i-egariled  the 

ililisbed  Cliiiroh  tin  iOt'iitioal  with  ttit>  iittlion.     They  looked  upon 

loforruily  as  nt  once  cHminnl   ami  truiisioiit.     VV'ljetlicr  they 

I  right  or  uot  iu  tlic  lirst  cuppofUion  they  wore  wrong  in  tho 

wml  :  Olid  TTo  am  now  placed  hi  tho  dilemma  of  either  giving  up 

e  leiets  or  gacrifioing  the  uuiiyof  national  edoealion.     ThelonJency 

^islation  is  at  ptcsent  lowards  Ihp  remm-nl  of  llic  teats,  and  ihero 

a  li«  no  doubt  that  the  progreM  of  pblloaophj,  science,  and  pbilan- 

's  eteadily  giving  (be  victory  to  the  common  convictions  and 

i  of  men  over  those  denominational  diffbrence«  which,  two 

s  ago,  Biifmed  of  such  starlling  importance.     A  denomina- 

[  Bysleni  of  education  is  Imilt   ou  a    ftiundation  which,  to  all 

Mranoe,  is  liclng  eaten  away  by  furces  more  silent,  but  more  sure, 

I  ft  par^  movement  in  the  univoraitiee  or   iu    Ibo    House    of 


lilts,  and  especially  thw^  which 
on,  licing  removed,  we  come   to 


Etalhtical  form, 


Anally,  tliese  internal  impedin 
ivDT  the  iinivoraitieB  n-om  the  na' 
ivcrsily  Extension. 
lis  a  fact  which  can  scarcely  \>v  picHented  ii 

vill  not  be  doubted  thai,  with  the  recent 
«llit,  the  number  o(  tho^c  who  desire  a  high  education  and  tlio 
■fcrtiScBtcs  of  a  high  education  in  the  Bhape  of  degrees,  must  have 
nnenMly  inci'Oaped,  while  the  number  of  ntudeuts  atouruniverBilieg 
t  not  iucreaaed  M  nil  iu  pvopovlion.  The  growth  of  opulent 
rhi  aad  districts  covereil  with  tlio  villas  of  i>cople  in  good  cir- 
itancea  Is  one  obvious  proof  of  tho  growth  "of  the  class  to 
li  I  refer.  These  people  do  not  want  an  eleemosynary  education 
W  their  children  ;  they  want  a  good  and  reasonably  cheap  education, 
A  0Q8  not  iuvolving  great  mural  risk,  Thoir  demand  will  not  bo 
tt  by  iho  institnliim  of  a  small  and,  I  four  inevitably,  somewhat  dea- 
in]  daaa  of  poor  students  at  tiie  unirereitiea  ;  still  less  will  it  lie 
•I  by  the  proposed  Kcble  College,  a  college  for  tbo  training  of 

J  eludontB  in  the  principles  of  a  particular  school. 
t  has  been  proposed  to  make  reioro  room  both  at  Oxford  and 
uhbridgci,  by  giving  up  the  collogn  monopoly,  which,  aa  a  matter 
'right,  ought  to  go  ;  and  u(  Oxford  by  nllowiug  studenia  belonging 
<llcg«s  to  live  in  lodgings,  instead  of  compelling  them  to  live 
n  ibe  college  gates.  This  kind  of  extension  is  strongly  opposed 
T  ibo  Mcleniaslical  parly,  who  bold  very  alarmist  language  as  lo 
0  immorulily  of  student  life  outside  the  college,  exaggerating,  as  I 
Nw  and  believe,  the  prevalence  of  one  particular  vice,  eapeiaally 
a  lo  aseclic  morality,  among  the  students  in  lodgings,  and 
Dg  that  there  aie  other  vices,  lo  ibe  eye  of  ordinary  morality 
1  noxious,  of  which  lodgings  are  by  no  means  the  i^culiar 
■  "     on  the  coutraty,  nro  likely  to  prevail  moai  among 

;ctlipr  in  a  college.  ^M 
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Boom  might  alto  be  nutdA  ftr  ih<x>a  wbo  nn  fit  for  Un 
by  excluding  tliOBe  wbo  sm  nnflt,  ami  whotn  at  present  '*n 
too  indiscrimiiMtely i  W,  in  oUi«r  words,  Uy  baving  a 
entrance  exuaination.  In  want  ur  audi  &d  exainination  did 
are  plied  with  men  nnprepand,  who  iofecl  the  nnivcralty  wit 
leuce,  and  lower  the  genenl  ■tnndnrd  of  attainment.  The 
ichools  are  alao  deprired  of  that  whieli  onght  to  be  tbeir  t 
stimnlua.  This  ii  a.  real  aboM^  kq^  ap  b  Oa  bt»w« 
iuferior  coltegea,  and  aguaat  wUA  a  pmtait  m^  to  bs  nadi 

But  there  muat  be  a  limit  to  the  amaJMT  of  thoia  'ftr 
provision  can  be  made  on  the  ^ot  m  limit  to  tta  m—br  « 
whom  our  claae  rooma  and  pnUie  baildtngiflu  hol^  sad  «fco 
kept  under  discipline  in  one  plaee  ;  and  tbia  aaaifaar  pmhabl 
veiy  far  ihinl  of  the  demand  for  a  libanl  adBeatiaiL  I  aaa  vm 
that  as  we  go  on  we  shall  find  it  expedient  to  maka  the  oU  i 
sities,  not  exolnuve  seati,  bat  omilfea  of  Uhenl  odaeatlan — tb 
perhaps,  of  the  very  higlieat  ednqatloa,  tlw  odaoattoB  at  Ao 
nre  destined  for  scientific  w  Intellectnal  calliDgii  the  fientna 
general  edoca^on  of  those  destined  ftr  ordlnaiy  |tfnftlliiiie 

It  appears  to  me  desirable  diat  ftr  the  preeeatj  at  kaati 
education,  and  education  generally,  ihoold  liAfa  Midi  ea 
centres  which  n»j  regnUto  the  anlgeet^  maintain  (be  ataiidai 
serve  as  fountMns  of  literary  honour— hoooar  iriiiA  ahall 
a  definite  and  recognised  Talne  in  the  nation.  I  Hiinlt  it  m 
disastrous,  under  the  present  eireomalanoea  of  eivilitation,  ii^ 
multiplication  of  local  nnivereitiesi  which  sooie  an  a^er  to  oat 
the  unity  of  onr  academical  training  ahonld  be  destroyoi 
standard  of  academical  honour  bs  broken  np,  and  the  andi 
character  itself  cease  to  exist  here,  as  it  has,  to  the  legret,  I  b 
of  the  most  enlightened  men,  in  the  United  States.  Bat  If  we 
have  such  centres,  it  seems  clear  (I  hope  I  am  not  inflnenc 
Oxfoi'd  prejudices  in  saying  it)  that  they  may  be  best  placed 
old  universities,  which  by  their  history,  their  aspirations, 
beauty,  as  well  as  by  their  wealth,  have  a  hold  on  the  whole  t 
I  ^pcnk  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  well  as  of  Oxford  and 
bridge.  I  own  I  greatly  prefer  snch  centres  to  a  Grovernment 
In  a  country  governed  by  party,  especially,  the  management  o 
cation  ought  not  to  be  political.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  C 
and  Cambridge,  whatever  it  may  be  to  the  House  of  Common 
they  ai-o  represented  in  Parliament  and  are  thus  involved  in 
struggles,  to  the  detriment  of  their  national  character.  If 
nnivcrsities  were  wise,  so  far  from  seeking,  they  would  t^ee 
fatal  boon. 

In  considering  whether  it  is  necessary  to  force  all  stnde 
reside  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  wo  must,  once  more,  remembei 
llieae  are  not  the  miildle  ages.  In  the  middle  ages  high  instn 
could  only  be  obtained  through  the  oral  teocliiag  of  the  prol 
Mid  on  the  spot  where  professors  were  collected  ;  It  is  now  di 
everywhere  by  books  j    though  fw  the    very  highest  trainin 
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personal  oaaiiilaucc  of  tlie  pi-ufussur  may  still  bo  rcquiaiLc.  Od  tliu 
uili«r  li&ud,  colluge  ilisuipliiiu  in  the  middle  n^aa  was  far  stricter,  and 
the  tlaugcrs  and  evils  uf  college  life  tax  less  tliun  llioj  cun  lis  nnw, 
and  the  risic  to  wliioli  a  youth  wus  exposc'l  in  being  tiikcn  from  Ium 
liomc  ami  sent  to  a  collegi;  at  Oxford  or  Ciitnbrldgu  wits  less  groat. 

The  University  of  London,  liii»ing  gii'en  up  tbc  principlu  of 
nlliliniion,  has  now  bccorao  merely  an  exnmiuing  board.  It  is  in 
virtue  of  ihe  medical  studies  pursued  in  coanexinn  with  Utiirerdty 
0*'il<'gc  Uuspilal.  Uiat  it  retains  the  character  of  a  university  at  all. 
I  would  uot  have  Oxford  or  Canibriilge  go  this  length.  But  a  piau 
^^br  the  afHliation  of  local  coUegoa.  sucb  as  Owena  College,  Mon- 
^ERieBt«r,  and  King's  College,  London,  was  framed  by  one  of  the 
^H^nmitice  of  UniverEity  Extcneion,  uf  which  I  was  chairmaa,  and 
^^^ceired  a  good  deal  of  support  in  the  uaivcreity,  as  well  as  among 
thoM.'  IciuliDg  promoters  of  education  in  large  cities  which  would 
most  obviously  benefit  by  the  arrnngement.  The  lower  degree)  the 
li.A-,  might  bo  givcu  to  those  who  had  completed  a  course  rocog- 
riizcid  tiy  the  university,  and  passed  cxaintualious  conducted  uodev 
Ircr  anthority,  while  attending  the  local  colleges.  The  higher  degree, 
anil  the  franchise  of  the  university,  might  be  resefved  for  those  who 
bad  niidergone  the  highest  training  in  the  university  itself;  and 
thorw  only  who  were  prepared  to  undergo  such  training — those,  in 
cfTccl,  who  are  now  candidates  for  honours — might  be  admitted  to 
Iho  central  university.  In  the  advantage,  intellectual  or  moral,  of 
drugging  ordinury  men,  destined  for  ordinary  callings,  through  a 
thro.'  or  four  ycnrs'  course  of  nominal  iutoUectual  training,  but  rcnl 
iillcciets,  varied  by  an  occusional  spurt  of  reading  in  immediato  view 
ot"  nn  examination,  I  confess  I  have  little  fiutfa. 

Tlic  plnn  of  the  London  University,  which  grants  degreen  on  meiys 
eacjiaiiiinlLon,  without  reforoucc  to  tUe  place  of  education,  is  one 
vrKtcb,  as  I  have  said,  I  should  hesitate  to  adopt,  because  I  atn  con- 
[  vioced  that  it  is  only  a  very  smalt  portion  of  the  real  results  of  his 
'  resiliiiw  ilmt  on  ordinary  man  can  bring  up  for  examination  ;  much 
I  •  ■'■  cnti  examination  test  all  the  good  effects  produced  by  (wrsonal 
i  1 1 1.  i,v,iii-*e  with  able  teachers,  and  with  intelligent  and  active -minded 
sluviclinws.  But  there  are  probablj  some  present  who  have  had 
p3)wrience  of  the  system  of  mere  examination,  and  who  can  tell 
vbetber  it  is  elective  in  securing  tho  habits  of  mind  which  a 
Kaaine  academical  training  is  calculuted  to  produce. 
\  Olli«r  ways  may  lie  suggealed,  in  which  the  unnivursilies  may  ei't 
'e  centres  of  upper  class  ond,  periiaps,  evenof  genet'al  educuiiuu  i 
u  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  (a  very  obvious 
c  of  usefulness,  and  one  which,  in  my  humble  jiidgmout.  ought 
E  been  adopted  befori'  the  middle  class  axaminations),  and 
f  tlie  iaspectiou  of  public  and  gnimmar  schools.  To  lay  down 
laud  a  oompleCo  plan  for  the  organization  of  education  in  con- 
a  with  tho  univerMties,  would  urguo  in  fact  ignomnoe  of  llie 
it.  Academical  statesmanship,  seeking  with  singleness  of  heart 
b  iDl«resl  of  national  education,  would  grodnally  solve  these  pro- 
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blcuis ;  ccclesiaBtical  imrty  will  not  solve  them.  Unhappilj  in  my 
own  university  eecletdasiical  party  is  likely  to  be  the  governing 
power  for  many  a  year  to  come. 


The   Irish    University    Question.      By   CitABLBS    Parsoks 

Reichel,  D.D. 

IT  id  notorious  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  reference  to  higher 
education  in  Irclnnd  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Some  alteration 
\U  im])ending  ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  pledged  himself 
that  no  alteration  shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of  Parliament; 
the  parlinnicntiiry  recess  is  therefore  the  best  time,  and  the  present 
mt;etin;j:  is  surely  the  fittest  occasion,  for  calm  and  dispassionate 
exniniiiulion  of  this  important  subject. 

I  invite  your  attention,  then,  first  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  present 
state  of  things  involving  an  exposure  of  its  defects ;  secondly,  to  some 
suggestions  for  its  improvement,  made,  I  can  assure  the  Association, 
witli  all  the  diffidence  which  a  full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of 
tlio  oa»o  naturally  produces  ;  and  thirdly,  to  a  short  examination  of 
such  other  plans  as  may  be  proposed. 

I. 

There  arc  at  present  in  Ireland  two  universities  possessing  the 
power  of  granting  degrees,  and  an  institution,  unchnrtcred  by  the 
Crown,  enliing  itself  '*  the  Catholic  University." 

I.  Ill  l.VJl  Queen  Elizaleth  chartered  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
Avith  the  cxi)ressed  intention  of  its  being  Mater  Universitati^ — 
the  mother  of  a  university.  Tliis  remarkable  expression  in  her 
ehnrter  is  not  of  mere  antiquarian  interest.  It  contains,  in  form,  the 
main  <litT*erence.s  between  the  chief  Irish  University  and  its  older 
Knglisli  fisters.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  colleges  grew  out  of 
tlie  university.  The  university  existed  in  either  place  for  hundreds 
of  yenrs  before  the  oldest  of  its  colleges.  At  Dublin  the  university 
grew  out  of  a  college ;  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  colleges  were 
accidental ;  at  Dublin  the  college  was  essential. 

This  (iitf'erence  of  origin  and  growth  involved  a  further  difTerenco 
of  administration.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  ultimate  govern- 
ment c»f  the  university  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  its  perfect 
graduates,  the  Masters  of  Arts  and  the  Doctors  in  the  three  other 
fjiculties.  No  alteration,  c.  //.  of  a  university  examination  statute, 
could  be  nuide  without  the  previous  assent  of  the  convocation  or 
f^enate  of  the  university.  At  Dublin  the  senate,  until  lately,  has 
had  no  power  of  legislation  whatsoever.  It  only  met  to  grant 
degrees.  The  government  of  the  university  vested  com])leteIy  in 
the  provost  and  soven  senior  fellows  of  Trinity  College.     The  very 
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diatiuction  between  college  and  university  Las  been  obliterated  in 

tbc  minds  of  Irishmen. 

It  is  true  that  Archbishop  Land  did  all  ho  could  to  take  the 
|)on'cr  from  tho  g<*aduatcs  and  give  it  to  the  college^)  at  the  English 
universities,  bj  enacting — 1.  That  no  one  should  bo  a  member  of 
(he  university  unless  he  were  a  member  of  some  college  or  hall 
iliereut.    2.  That  no  measure  should  be  submitted  to  the  convocation 

m 

or  senate  of  the  graduates  unless  it  had  originated  with  and  been 
accepted  by  a  board  consisting  exclusively  of  heads  of  colleges  and 
halk  But  at  Dublin  this  restrictive  cudc  seems  to  have  been  part  of 
the  original  institution  ;  it  was  no  encroachment  on  former  liberty  ; 
the  university  there  never  outgrew  the  swaddling  clothes  of  its 
sole  college. 

Now,  if  tho  limited  government  of  a  university  by  the  heads   of 

its  colleges  has  proved  so  objectionable  that  it  has  been  lately  swept 

away  in  England,  the  Ilebdomedal  Board  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

baling  been  entirely  remodelled  by  being  made  elective,  and  having 

professors  and  graduates  introduced  into  it,  much  more  objectionable 

must  bo  the  absolute  government  of  the  university  by  the  Provost 

and  Senior  Fellows  of  a  single  college.     Yet  this  absolute  govern- 

xneut  still  enrvivcs  at  Dublin  in  everything  excei)t  in  name;  for  tho 

sonatc,  though  reconstituted,  still  possesses  only  the  semblance  aud 

incckery  of  power. 

As  this  subject  is  hardly  at  all  understood  in  Ireland,  and  very 
little  elsewhere,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  mention  a  few  out  of  the 
any  reasons  which  might  be  brought,  did  time  permit,  against  tho 
ollcgial  government  of  a  university. 

1.  Jurisprudence,    medicine,    and  theology  being  excluded  from 
ic  fellowship  examination,  no  provision  is  made  that  the  future 

ixovemors  of  the  univei'sity  who,  under  the  collegial  system,  are  the 
f«3llow8  of  its  college  or  colleges,  shall  know  anything  about  three- 
fotirths  of  the  proper  studies  of  the  place. 

No  doubt  most  of  the  fellows  are  obliged  to  take  holy  orders.    But 
t'liifl  really  requires  no  more  knowledge  of  theology  than  is  possessed 
^J  every  curate,  whilst  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  putting  the  whole 
university  under  almost  exclusive  clerical  control. 

2.  The  professorships  being  (with  hardly  any  exception)  in  the 
gift  of  the  corporation,  i.e.  of  the  fellows  of  the  college  or  colleges, 
"tliey  naturally  reserve  to  themselves  the  most  lucrative  and  important 
cliairs.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  Dublin,  except  in  medicine, 
''^liere  the  competition  of  other  medical  schools  interferes  with  the 
otherwise  inevitable  results  of  the  college  monopoly, 

Now  this  involves  several  inconveniences,  a.  Dissenters  are  thus 
excluded  from  all  the  most  important  chairs,  even  when  their  subjects 
have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  as,  c.</.,  mallicmatics,  natural  phi- 
losophy, Greek,  &c. 

€.  The  fellows  are  a  body  of  men  comparatively  small — at  Dublin 
extremely  small — there  being  less  than  thiity  juniors  (^atvd  \l  \a  Vo  VVi^i 
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juniors  that  tlio  professorships  are  confined),  and  they  are  elected 
fclliAvs  on  an  examination  wliich  by  no  means  guarantees  their  pos- 
sor^^iIlg  the  spccial  knowledge  required  for  many  of  the  professor- 
ship:< ;  not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  no  examination  whatever  can  test 
a  nuin's  teaching  power. 

y.  The  collegial  government  of  the  nniTersities  tends  to  isoUte 
each  university  from  all  the  rest.  The  professorships,  being  considered 
as  so  many  college  prizes,  no  stranger,  however  eminent,  can  aspire 
to  them ;  a  Person  or  a  Bentley  would  have  no  chance  of  a  profes- 
sorship at  Dublin.  There  is  no  interchange  of  ability,  no  infusion  of 
new  blood  ;  each  university  maintains  its  own  peculiar  style  and  tone, 
un interfered  with  and  unimproved  from  without;  a  system  which 
may  be  termed  intellectual  brceding-in  prevails,  tending  to  stagna- 
tion nnd  consequent  decrepitude. 

This  evil  is,  of  course,  greatly  heightened  where  there  is  but  one 
college  in  the  university,  as  at  Dublin.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridgs 
the  emulation  between  the  different  colleges  may  partially  supply  ^ 
place  of  intercommunication  between  different  universities.  At 
Dublin  this  wholesome  corrective  is  altogether  wanUng. 

c.  It  is  probably  in  great  measure  consequent  on  this  system  that 
our  universities  have  become,  instead  of  seats  of  profound  and 
various  learning,  places  of  mere  preliminary  and  general  training; 
higli  schools,  in  fact,  where  young  gentlemen  resort  for  what  is  called 
a  liberal  education,  but  which  do  little  to  encourage  deep  research. 
The  fellows  of  colleges,  having  the  government  in  their  own  hands, 
niiturnlly  engrossed  the  teaching  also.  The  professors,  having  little 
influence,  were  hardly  listened  to  ;  their  lectures,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  became  a  lifeless  form.  The  tutorial  extinguished  the 
profctfs^orial  .system,  and  the  tutors  only  taught  what  the  course  of 
roiuling  for  a  lellowship  (when  fellowships  were  given  for  the  results 
of  reading)  nia<.lo  them  competent  to  teach.  Thus  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  universities,  under  college  rule,  have  shrunk  into  little 
mure  than  very  imiiei-fect  Faculties  of  Arts. 

I  have  barely  alluded  to  the  religious  grievance.  But  it  must  not 
bo  overlooked.  Though  there  is  no  proselytism  at  Dublin,  unless, 
indeed,  the  restriction  of  the  great  college  prizes  to  members  of  the 
Established  Church  be  regarded  as  a  bribe  to  Dissentei^s  for  embracing 
a  more  lucrative  faith,  and  though  perfect  religious  freedom  and 
equality  reigns  among  the  students,  it  is  nevertheless  a  hardship  that 
Dissenters  should  be  excluded  from  the  most  important  chairs,  and 
from  all  real  share  in  the  government  of  the  university.  For  though 
they  may  have  seats  in  the  senate,  that  body,  as  I  said  before,  possesses 
no  appreciable  influence  or  power. 

This  grievance,  too,  arises  from  the  administration  of  the  University 
being  monopolized  by  the  College. 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  the  Queen's  University.  This  university 
was  planned  before  the  Reports  of  the  English  University  Commis- 
sions had  thrown  light  upon  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
high  education,  free  from  all  sectarian  bias,  to  the  middle  classes. 
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II  U  ul  pi-ceenl  liniited  lo  lUroe  collegoe,  ono  at  Belfiat,  ono  at 
Cork,  KuA  ooo  at  Galway,  which  c-xieteU  htforo  lUe  uiiivfraity  was 
foiiaded,  and  which  ai-t  iiiOejicnJcntlj'  of  the  university.  Ou  the 
olhcc  linnd,  the  profesBors  iu  these  coUeges,  though  styled  professora 
of  the  university,  have  do  voice  nhntovcr  in  its  ndininistrHtion.  It  ie 
governed  by,  nod  till  lately  has  reailj  consisted  solely  of,  «  senate 
fiMnioated  by  the  Crown,  and  holding  ot&ce  duiing  (lie  plciisure  of  the 
~  or  late  a  convocation  of  graduates  bus  been  created,  and 

■Opowered  to  fill  np  a  BOinll  proportion — I  believe  one-fourth — of  the 

'  3  that  may  arise  in  the  senate. 
\  The  following  appear    to   luc  to   be  the   chief    defects  of   this 
JBporlanl  and  beneficently  intended  institation. 

F  1.  Its  coustilutioo  is  essentially  bnrenucratic.  It.i  professors  and 
'U  office-bearers  from  the  senate  dewn  to  the  college  porters,  are 
tply  civil  servants,  with  or  without  salaries,  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
H  retDovable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Such  a  eoiistilution, 
Bis  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  is  inconsistent  with  the  independence 
id  dignity  which  a  University  ought  to  have,  and  impeiils  ilssteadi- 
is  of  action. 

Of  the  latter  defect  the  history  of  the  "Supplemental  Charter " 
sflbnls  nn  apt  instance.  This  instrument,  nominally  supplemeutal, 
really  subversive,  of  the  Charter  proper,  was  accepted  by  a  small 
majority  of  the  senate,  composed  chiefly  of  members  nominated  sud- 
denly by  the  Crown  only  a  few  months  previously — no  doubl,  with  a 
view  to  their  votes  upon  this  very  question — before  the  convocation  of 
graduates  had  been  permltled  to  meet  and  express  their  opinion  on  it, 
or  Gten  lo  elect  a  eenatoc,  whose  vote  might,  indeed,  have  diminished 
or  even  impeiilled  the  majority  in  favour  of  it.  The  "  Supplemental 
Cbartcr"  has  not,  indeed,  come  into  operation — the  senate  having 
esnteded  their  legal  powers  in  their  eagerness  to  accept  it.  But  tlie 
pofdhility  of  such  a  blow  being  struck  at  the  university  through  its 
ovra  admiuistrators  proves  the  dangerous  unsteadiness  of  ita  burcou- 
cniic  constitution. 

2.  A  second  defect  is,  llint  the  professors  arc  carefully  excluded 
CroRi  the  senate.  Not  only  have  tliey  no  seuts  ou  it  of  their  own,  but 
Ciravociition  is  expressly  forbidden  to  elect  any  professor  as  its  repre- 
*«iUiive ;  and  any  such  election  is,  ipsoj'aclo,  null  and  void.  The  three 
pK.'ijiK'Eiis  of  the  colleges  have,  indeed,  seata  iu  the  senate,  but  they 
tvc  liot  profeasora;  they  do  not  teacli,  tbey  govern  the  teachers; 
tlicir  [iii^i-ests  nnd  lliose  of  the  professors  are  by  no  means  necessarily 
;  and  in  no  sense  can  they  be  considered  their  representa- 
Now,  what  does  this  exclusion  of  professors  from  the  eeoale 
It  means  simply  this,  that  tbose  on  whom  the  successful 
Jog  of  thp  university,  and  its  constituent  collegesj  almost 
■y  depends,  those  who  themselves  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
Isucceasful  workiug,  inasmuch  as  their  incomes  rise  or  fall  na  the 
piW  of  Etuileuta  attending  their  classes  iucreases  or  dimiuishes, 
kw  who  understand  its  working  best,  are  allowed  no  share  in  Ifae 
^emment  of  the  university.     This  is  n  vital  defect;    one  wbb^H 
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vitiates,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  system  ;  and  it  is  a  defect  the  Icse 
pardonable  because  it  was  re-enacted  after  the  reforms  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  with  full  knowledge  that  the  reformed  constitution  of 
thoso  universities  gave  professors,  as  such,  a  certain  number  of  seats 
in  the  Council  which  virtually  goveras. 

3.  The  Crown,  t.c,  the  ministry,  is  hardly  fit  to  choose  professors^ 
Ministries  arc  continually  changing;  Ihey  can  have  no  unifor^ 
standard  of  ju<lgmcnt ;  they  arc  composed  of  persons  not  nccessariN 
ipialified  to  judge ;  they  are  thus  reduced  to  act  on  secret  i^^ 
irresponsible  advice ;  they  are  essentially  political,  and  arc  at  1^^ 
tempted  to  make  their  appointments  jmlitical.  I  do  not  say  y^^ 
they  have  actujiily  done  thi?,  but  there  i*<  certainly  danger,  especi^y^ 
in  a  country  like  Ireland,  of  their  doing  it. 

4.  The  dispersion  of  the  teaching  power  of  the  univei*sify,  and  fig 
distance  from  the  governing  power,  is  an  innovation  on  all  prerioot 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  n  university,  hardly  justiBed  by  say 
signal  success  in  its  one  precedent  and  model,  the  Univcnitj  of 
London.  By  disniombcringf  it  weakens  the  university;  by  imp^ing 
communication  it^  cnibnrrassi\s  mutiud  understanding,  and  prcventi 
concerted  action  ;  it  destroys  sympathy  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed ;  it  prostrates  the  university  at  the  feet  of  the  senate 

5.  Though  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  come  under  the  category  of 
defects,  the  condemnation  of  the  (Queen's  Colleges  and  Universitj  hj 
the  Synod  of  Thurlos  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  cry  of  god- 
lessness  which  had  been  previously  raised  in  England  has  now  died 
out;  and  the  condemnatory  resolution  of  the  lloman  Catholic  bishops 
nt  Thurles  is  deprived  (»f  much  of  its  apparent  weight  by  the 
known  fact  that,  though  voted  in  obedience  to  the  meaning  put 
by  the  bishops  on  a  papal  rcscrij)t,  in  itself  ambiguous,  it  was  nevCT- 
theless  not  unanimous;  one  voice  is  said  to  have  carried  it;  it  does 
not  apparently  express  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity, 
who  send  their  sons  to  the  colleges  in  spite  of  it ;  whilst  the  demands 
of  the  hierarchy,  as  expressed  by  the  constitution  of  the  "Catholic 
University/'  are  beyond  what  has  been  concedeil  to  any  church  in 
any  country  at  any  previous  time.     For  : — 

III.  The  "Catholic  University,'*  according  to  the  statement mado 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  j)relates  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper  of 
March  5,  18()(>,  is  founded  and  desjmtically  governed  by  the  hierarchy, 
the  four  Archbishops  being  perj)etunl  governors,  visitors,  and  trustees; 
enjoying  in  these  three  <litTerent  capacities  the  power  of  appointhig 
all  the  other  life-governors,  of  appointing  and  dismissing  at  pleasure 
every  oiliciaK  from  the  rector  down  to  the  hall  porter,  of  administer^ 
ing  the  whole  funds  of  the  institution,  without  check  or  interference 
from  any  other  body,  of  appointing  the  courses  of  instruction,  and 
lastly,  as  if  all  these  i)rccjuit ions  were  insuflicient,  of  rescinding  witlun 
a  year  any  act  of  the  council,  three  out  of  the  seven  members  com- 
posing which  they  themselves  nominate  directly,  and  all  the  rest 
in  directly. 

No  such  couftVilviliow  f^r  o.  body  calling  itself  a  university  wai 
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ever  before  imagined  ;  and  the  bare  statement  of  it  supcr:«ede8  all 
necessity  for  any  other  exposure  of  its  defects. 

II. 

The  foregoing  brief,  but  I  trust  exhaustive,  consideration  of  cxisi^ 
ing  defects  may  perhaps  to  some  extent  point  to  the  appro] >riatd 
remedies. 

With  great  deference,  then,  I  venture  to  suggest : — 

1.  That  tlic  University  of  Dublin  be  expandcMl  beyond  the  limits  of 

Trinity,  or  of  any  other  College,   so   as   to   embrace  all  studenUi 

rtfldiog  where  they  can  enjoy  its  instruction,  and  who  sliall  havo 

passed  an  entmnce  examination,  and  thus  proved  tliemselvcd  capable 

of  profiting  by  its  instruction.     Let  it  bo  provided  with  a  suitable 

building  in  Dublin,  distinct  from  any  college,  in  which  the  university 

lectures  may  bo  given,  and  the  acts  of  the  uuivcr.>^ity  may  take 

place.    Lei  it  have  the  power  of  aildiating  to  itself  any  other  college 

or  colleges  in  Dublin,  besides  its  actual  college,  Trinity,  which  may 

1)6  anxious  to  avail   themselves  of   the  privileges   attache<l  to  tlio 

umrersity,  on  their  conforming  to  its  standard  of  education,  but  let 

it  be  no  longer  necessary  to  be  a  member  of  any  college  in  order  to 

lielong  to  the  university.     In  other  words,  let  us  revert  in  Ireland  to 

Ik  ancient    university   system,  as  it   existed  in    England    before 

^hbishop  Laud's  code  was  introduced  at  Oxford  and  C'ambridge. 

Thos  the  various  affiliated  colleges  might  fully  represent  the  views 
and  carry  out  the  systems  of  different  religious  bodies,  without  tho 
least  interference  on  the  part  of  the  university  with  their  intei*nal 
economy,  whilst  the  university,  embracing  them  all,  but  not  confined 
within  their  limits,  might' continue  perfectly  unsectarian.  lOxpcrionco 
chows  that  this  is  feasible.  At  Bonn  and  Tiibingen,  and,  I  believe,  at 
Mvcral  other  German  universitic.?,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic theological  faculties  exist  side  by  side  in  thu  same  university,  and 
MMx  eminent  Roman  Catholic  divine  has  declared  that  the  consequences 
of  this  juxtaposition,  so   far   from    being   injurious  to  his  church, 
arc  actually   bcneticial.       And   something   very  similar  is  actually 
Carried  out  at  Belfast,  where  two  theological  colleges,  one  presby 
terian  and   the  other   methodist,   the  hitter  on   a  large  scale  and 
evidently  intended  to  represent  the  collegiate  bodies  at  the  ancient 
dngllsh  universities,  have  been  founded  near  (^ueen*s  College,  so  as 
to  allow  of  their  pupils  availing  themselves  of  the  instruction  given 
^^thin  the  walls  of  the  latter  institution. 

2.  I  would  propose  that  an  ample  professoriate  be  created  and  li- 
iMraQy  endowed  by  the  State,  on  the  princii)le  that  in  every  subject  there 
shall  be  several  professors,  representing  different  modes  of  thought, 
iwhcn  they  exist.  The  university  prescribing  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, hut  giving  her  students  choice  of  instruction  on  each  subject, 
all  religious  dilficulties  would  be  obviated,  whilst  the  competition 
iKtween  different  teachers  of  the  same  subject  would  save  them  from 
tbat  intellectual  stagnation  which  is  the  almost  inevitable  result  of 
possessiug  a  monopoly. 
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or  course  it  follows,  as  a  corollary  from  these  proposaL 
ti':icliing  powiT  of  the  univerritj  should  not  be  scattered 
ccuntiy,  as  in  the  Qucen*s  University,  but  concentrated  in 
— in  <ithcr  words,  tliat  the  expanded  university  should  be 
as  all  aiicioiit  universities  have  been,  to  a  single  place,  a 
ullilintc  no  colleges  at  a  distance. 

I).  An  ellicicnt  professoriate  might,  perhaps,  be  best  re 
ilio  iicirntiato  system,  as  it  works,  and  works  well,  in  the 
univcrsiitics.  Young  men  who  have  passed  a  searching  ex 
in  .<omo  department,  should  be  licensed  to  teach  publicly  in 
vti-slty  in  that  department;  and  such  as  display  the  requisite 
])ower,  conjoined  with  sufficient  knowledge,  should  be  pn 
:>aliirized  chairs  as  vacancies  arise.  This  proposal,  too,  : 
niorely  a  return  to  the  true  ancient  system ;  for  the  d 
nuistor  in  arts,  and  doctor  in  the  three  other  faculties,  real! 
]  lici-noc  on  the  part  of  the  university  to  teach  the  subject! 

^  i acuities ;    and  the  licentiate  system,  as  I  have  sketched 

•1  means  nothing  more  than  giving  those  degrees  for -merit,  as 

^8  times,  and  not  for  mere  standing,  as  at  present.    The  appoin 

jiH  professorships  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  curators, 

I'm  I  the  case  in   Scotland,  consisting  of  a  very  few  persons—] 

;*.■    .  than  live  or  seven— of  the  highest  eminence,  chosen  for  tl 

»l   .  Icetual  or  literary  position,  without  reference  to  party,  ax 

lI    >  above  the  necessity  of  pandering  to  party,     llio  divinity  p: 

^B    ''  however,  should  be  nominated  by  the  authorities  of  the  difll 

ligiuus  bodies  to  which  they  belong,  or  by  the  colleges  conne< 
those  bodies. 

All   the  existing  professors  in  the  University  of  Dubl 
1,  pn.-'-nt   constituted,   should   be  accepted  by  the  curators, 

-    ,  vnc:int  chairs  (except  those  of  divinity)  should  no  longer 

'     *  uj)   by  the  board  of   Trinity  College,  but  by   the  curator 

university.     Tlio  same  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  *'thc 
!  Tniversity,"  suj)posing    that   body  to  desire   affiliation  to 

pandcd  University  of  Dublin  as  one  of  its  colleges, 

Jt  is  not  idle  to  observe,  in  support  of  this  plan,  that  s< 
VLi-y  similar  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  frame 
Act  of  I'nion  between  Ireland  and  England.  For 
Act  I  am  inl'urnied  that  there  is  a  distinct  provision  thai 
oihor  college  should  at  any  future  time  be  created  in  the  U: 
of  Dublin,  that  college  should  be  Roman  CnthoUc.  The  e: 
of  the  univcr.«?ity,  :*o  as  to  allow  of  its  atFiliatiug  colleges 
than  the  Ej^tablished  Church,  was  therefore  a  conception 
great  statesmen  who  united  Ireland  mid  Great  Britain. 

Jt  may  be  questioned  whether  the  College  of  St.  Pa 
]\Iavnooth  should  not  be  transferred  to  Dublin  or  its  suburl 
to  allow  of  its  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  Theological  Facul 
expanded  University  of  Dublin,  and  of  its  students  thus 
the  privileges  of  that  university.  Such  a  transfer,  if  i 
desirable,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  merely  because  it  would 
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expense.  The  interests  concerned  are  too  vast  to  be  weighed  in  the 
scales  of  a  petty  economy. 

4.  Lastly,  the  university  should  be  administered  by  a  council, 
elected  by  their  compeers  from  among  the  heads  of  the  ulliliated 
colleges,  the  professors,  and  the  graduates,  and  perhaps  including  the 
curators  of  the  university,  and  should  be  governed  in  the  last  resort 
by  a  Convocation  of  its  graduates,  so  soon  as  a  sufficient  number 
should  have  been  created  under  the  expanded  system. 

In  the  Queen's  University  I  do  not  propose  making  any  immediate 
alteration,  except  giving  professors  their  proper  share  in  its  adminis- 
tration by  admitting  a  certain  number  of  them,  elected  by  their 
compeers,  into  the  senate  ;  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
right  of  appointing  to  professorships  should  not  be  given  to  somebody 
more  fitted  to  exercise  such  patronage  than  the  ministry  for  the  time 
being,  and  whether  the  tenure  of  office  should  not  be  during  good 
behaviour.  Perhaps,  too,  its  scattered  colleges  may  ultimately  be 
raised  with  advantage  each  to  independent  dignity  and  function. 
Four  universities  have  not  been  found  too  many  in  Scotland — why 
should  four  be  too  many  in  Ireland,  with  nearly  twice  its  population  ? 
Competition  between  different  universities  will  probably  be  found 
as  useful  as  competition  between  different  colleges.  Nor  need  any 
lowering  of  the  standard  required  for  the  different  degrees  be  appre- 
hended in  Ireland  from  four,  any  more  than  in  England  from  three, 
competing  universities. 

The  foregoing  scheme  may  probably  be  deemed  too  bold  and  large, 
possibly  too  precise  and  distinct.  It  is  easier  and  more  generally 
acceptable  to  lay  down  principles  only,  than  to  sketch  out  plans  for 
carrying  them  out.  Without,  then,  directly  discussing  objections  to 
it  which,  after  all,  may  be  resolved  into  the  one  objection  that  it  is 
new  and  strange,  and  therefore  seems  impracticable  at  first  sight, 
I  shall  proceed  in  the  third  division  of  this  paper  to  examine  such 
other  proposals  as  either  have  been  or  may  possibly  be  made. 

in. 

These  are,  I  think,  the  following : — 

1.  To  throw  open  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to 
Dissenters. 

2.  Leaving  Trinity  College  as  it  is,  to  charter  and  endow  **  the 
Catholic  University." 

3.  To  erect  the  college  at  Maynooth  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
University. 

4.  To  accept  the  "  Supplemental  Charter"  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. 

I  shall  briefiy  examine  these  proposals  in  detail. 

1.  Trinity  College  was  founded  in  connexion  with  the  Established 
Church,  and  unquestionably  in  a  great  measure  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  the  same  educational  advantages  to  its  clergy  as  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  ever  afforded  to  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church. 
No  measure  which  would  render  it  less  fitted  for  thb  purpose  under 
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the  plea  of  maLIng  it  more  national  mmiM  tbrrernre  ho^ 
out  groBB  injiutice.  It  in  eA>.y  to  avc  tliui  if  DiKAcnti-ra  wa 
into  its  corpondon,  thnt  limN,  from  wliich  ttio  two  profca 
the  inferior  tcachen  of  t!ic  divinity  hcIiooI  nro  taken 
rendered  inadeqn&tfl  tn  (lin  nmntint  of  work  which  the  C 
reasonablj  demand  of  Ihcni.  It  is  to  be  r»;ol1crtcd  tbat 
Catholic  Church  poMOioi^?  In  Mnj-nootli  n  college  cxclustvi 
to  the  education  of  in  clcrpj-,  Wliy  should  Trinity  i 
Interfered  with  in  such  n  imy  a*  will  unfit  it  for  Ihe  ednci 
clergy  of  the  EitablishiiM-iil  r  Ilul  «uch  a  m^asnre  wonlf 
than  an  injustice — it  wotjlil  In-  u  mis  take.  A  college,  li 
or  the  coll<geB  at  Oxfon!  nml  Ciunbiidge,  is  a  kind 
Domestic  reliKious diffi-icnires  iir<^  provcrbiallj' unhappy. 
of  practical  diDculties  woiiH  foon  arisB  in  the  working, 
portion  of  DiBseDten  nhouid  be  ndmittcd  into  Iho  co 
Wore  no  definite  pro|>oi-iiou  fixed,  tho  present  corporal 
assun^dly  be  char^  «ilh  keeping  out  dia*en(era  for 
demerit  than  dissent.  As  imo  fi>llotr»hlp  examinnliou  nft 
terminated  in  the  clet'ii<iti  of  u  member  of  the  Eatablis 
cry  of  religious  paru'iilitv,  of  odious  excluiivenesa, 
raised  by  candidates  of  other  denominations  and  thai 
and  tlioee  vbo  lire  in  licland  know  what  this  meaiia. 
other  hand,  were  any  certain  proportion  fixed,  dome 
bo  no  bar  against  admi:-!;ion,  and  the  character  of  tho  coll 
quickly  sink.  Imagini',  too,  a  single  college,  with  two  or  I 
chapels  within  its  precinct  j,  idl  oftlicin,  nf  course,  to  be  B 
out  of  the  college  fundB,  anil  itu'li  of  ilioui  iEivilin^:— 1  hadn 
touting  for — the  attemliiiico  -il'  -luli],!-. :  Wli.it  Irenes,  ( 
be  exhibited  did  any  student  attempt  to  change  his  &ith  I 
all  things  »hich  it  requires  some  experience  of  Ireland  hej 
can  be  got  from  boolts  to  appreciate.  I  must  confess  thai 
tichcinc  aeem.i  eo  impracticable,  nay,  so  wild,  as  the  ache 
iMfums  to  have  found  most  favour  in  Parliament ;  and  it  is  I 
tliut  it  tiliould  liave  been  proposed  in  the  House  by  an  En) 
ti?stant,  and  opposed  by  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic. 

2.  The  Eccond  plan  is,  leaving  Trinity  College  as  it  is,  1 
nnil  endow  ilie  "  Cntliolic  Univei-sity." 

Bui,  not  to  mention  that  this  proposal  treats  the  religions 
ns  if  it  were  ftlt  by  Komnn  Catholics  alone,  and  that  P: 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Establishment  hsTe  nothing  to  ea 
when  they  arc  cxcludi^d  from  all  effective  place  and  roil 
University  of  Dublin — the  senate,  to  which  they  are  admitte 
only  the  sembianco  of  power  or  influence— I  would  nsk,  is  it 
to  advocate  the  chartering  and  endowing  of  an  institution  wh 
mere  puppet  of  the  four  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  1  Woul 
laity  of  tliat  Church  have  the  greatest  cause  to  feel  aggriev 
State  thus  put  them,  in  respect  of  univeruty  education,  ■ 
into  itie  hands  of  an  irresponsible  and  de^wtic  hierarchy! 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  so  soon  as  the  "  Catholic  tjl 
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received  a  charter  giving  validity  to  its  degrees,  no  Roman  Catholic 
would  be  permitted  to  graduate  elsewhere.  The  chartering  of  the 
"  Catholic  University "  means  simply  tho  excommunication  of  all 
Roman  Catholics  who  should  presume  to  resort  to  any  other.  I  wish 
to  say  nothing  that  can  reasonably  give  offence  ;  but  I  must  say,  that 
to  create  a  university  which  shall  be  the  mere  creature  of  any 
hierarchy — I  care  not  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant — would 
be  doing  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  what  never  was  done  heretofore, 
even  when  the  power  of  the  Church  was  at  its  highest. 

3.  The  third  plan  is  to  erect  Maynooth  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
university,  possessing  the  power  of  granting  degrees  in  all  the 
faculties. 

But,  unless  the  State  prescribed  a  code  for  the  lay  faculties,  and 
for  the  authorities,  which  tho  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  would, 
probably,  at  once  reject,  this  proposal  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
last  I  have  reviewed. 

4.  The  last  plan  is  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  '^  Supple- 
mental Charter." 

This  charter,  permitting  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  University  to 
grant  degrees  to  any  persons  who  have  passed  certain  examinations, 
no  matter  where  they  may  have  studied,  completely  assimilates  that 
university  to  the  University  of  London  in  its  present  state. 

The  chief  object  of  this  charter,  though  it  was  not  expressed 
theroin,  was,  doubtless,  to  permit  tho  affiliation  of  the  '*  Catholic 
University*" 

But  the  advantage  thus  intended  to  accrue  to  that  institution  would 
1)0  even  more  effectually  obtained  by  affiliating  it  to  the  University 
of  Dublin. 

The  vital  objection  to  the  Supplementary  Charter  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  this,  that  it  reduces  the  university  from  a  great 
educational  institution  iuto  a  mere  examining  board. 

A  central  examining  board  may  be  very  useful.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
nomer to  call  it  a  university.  As  well  might  that  name  be  given  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  A  mere  examining  board  cannot 
be  said  to  edujate.  It  merely  tells  people  to  educate  themselves  as 
best  they  can.  It  enjoins  the  tale  of  bricks,  without  giving  straw  to 
make  them  with. 

What  I  have  written,  I  have  written  in  the  interests  not  merely  of 
higher  education,  but  of  learned  research.  A  university  should  bo 
the  home  of  this ;  a  board  of  examiners  never  can  be  so ;  and  in 
these  days  of  superficial  knowledge  I  think  this  is  a  fatal  defect.  A 
mere  system  of  examination  may  equalize,  but  it  can  never  impart 
knowledge,  and  it  certainly  tends  to  foster  cram.  I  believe  we  are 
at  present  over-examined  and  under-taught.  It  will  be  well  if  the 
present  crisis  gives  rise  to  some  better  and  deeper  system  than  seems 
hitherto  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  those  who  have  considered 
the  higher  education  of  the  country  from  the  standing  point  of 
mere  political  or  religious  exigencies*  But  I  am  not  sanguine  with 
respect  to  any  such  result^ 
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N  ono  of  Mr.  Buskin's  book^  thai  thoQghtiU  and      

gives  the  following  definition  of  edwMtioD :— *<  iBjImmi 
leading  human  souls  to  what  is  best,  and  making  wliftt  ia  1 
them ;  and  thcso  two  objects  are  always  attainabia  togeA 
the  same  means ;  the  tndning  which  makea  them  happhi 
selves  also  makes  them  most  serrioeable  to  odMn."  ^Riesi 
words  applj  to  the  whole  process  bj  which  minda  ara  m 
and  enlarged ;  from  the  first  dementarjr  tcachlDg  giTaa  to 
the  steady  self-culture  whidi  ought  to  end  onlj  wiUi  Uh. 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  that  period  of  lira  when  the  a 
Rtudics  are  past,  when  the  powers  of  the  ndnd  are  awakei 
it  has  just  tasted  enough  of  the  cap  of  knowledge  to  know  1 
richer  is  the  draught  which  remains  behind,  and  wKen,  at 
time,  the  cares  of  life  have  not  as  yet  so  presaed  upon  the 
commaud  the  chief  attention.  Now,  it  is  predflelT  at  tUa  ] 
the  education  of  girls  of  the  better  classes  is  nsnallT  eat  sIm 
ciselj  when  thej  have  some  likelihood  of  "  making  tha 
themselves,  just  when  they  are  in  a  capacity  to  make  good  v 
training,  thej  find  themselves  without  the  very  means  of  thai 
niul  tyrannous  custom  pronounces  it  needless,  if  not  anaol 
tlicm  to  use  it  if  they  could  get  it,  or  to  attempt  to  aapp] 
ficiency  for  themselves. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  mind  is  suddenly  deprived  of  ito  m* 
occupation;  the  habit  of  useful  work  is  broken,  and   thi 

LI  faculties  are  Icfl  undeveloped.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  h 

^■.g  even  more ;  for  the  precious  moral  qualities  of  energy,  inde| 

fortitude,  and  industry,  which  had  perhaps  began  to  flouriah, 
discouraged  and  checked  ;  and  when  the  time  comes  (aa  i 
most  lives)  when  they  would  be  unspeakably  valuable,  1 
scarcely  likely  to  bo  found. 

To  discover  some  means  of  remedying  this  evil  is  meet  in 
Now,  a  well-organized  and  wisely  adapted  course  of  coUegial 
tion  would  supply  the  material  remedy  ;  but  only  a  more  enl 
state  of  public  opinion  can  provide  the  moral. 

Even  if  the  common  system  of  ladies'  education  was  oon 
far  as  it  goes,  this  sudden  stop  put  to  intellectual  progress  at 
an  age,  this  sudden  throwing  of  the  young  mind  on  its  own 
resourscs,  could  not  but  do  harm.  But  unfortunately,  with 
ceplions,  we  cannot  say  that  the  present  plans  are  good,  eT€ 
the  point  aimed  at.  Improvement  has  begun  in  many  placei 
very  far  from  universal. 
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EiIucAtion  is  a  veiy  complex  thiog,  and  no  ajstcm  whatever  cnti 
tiie  iu  the  whole  of  it.  Tho  rf  li^jioua  and  moral  Iraining  whicti  form 
Uie  mo9i  essentia]  piii-t  can  be  begun  by  jxireiits  only,  ruid  must  be 
curripj  on  by  the  pupil  hcrsolf.  Uul.  the  otiiar  two  grenl  diyiaions  of 
tducition.  inlellectual  instruclion,  tixul  mental  •liscipline,  come  within 
tli«  province  of  scliiKil  and  college;  and  thoy  largely  subaerve  tlio 
purposes  of  ihe  two  former.  Hitherto,  £11  the  education  of  ladies  even 
of  liii.'  bis;Iie8t  clossca,  it  hu)  generally  been  thought  sutlicicrit  to  attend 
Id Ihe  religious  instruction  nod  moriU  [taiuing,  with  a  scanty  addition 
of  tHlelleclual  instruction,  and  au  elaborate  superstructure  of  aocora* 
idisbmenta. 

Ii  i»  ensy  to  see  how  such  a  plan  dwarfs  the  diameter,  leaving 
uoiRofitfi  moHt  valuable  elements  allogelhor  unawakcued.  There 
ii  really  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  used  to  be  called 
''|iic:ii  ii'ii  fur  ladies.  Buckle  calls  it — "  that  mbcrable,  contemptible, 
:iii:  [<i''{>i'--teroua  aystem,  in  which  valueless  things  are  carefully 
!.<ii^li(  iln'm,  uiiiil  Uie  remarkable  cleai-ueM  with  which  they  think  is 
Lull;  obscured,  and  their  natarally  Hue  and  nimble  miuds  are 
irrclrieTaljly  injured." 

The  error  and  folly  of  this  is  apparent;  but  a  little  thoughtful 
obwrrution    will   show   that  a  greatly  extended   and    mucli   more 
thorough  method  of  educatJon  is  an  absolute  neeeasily  to  women  of 
llic  higlier  clflsflv's.     There  are  many  circumstances  in  which  ihey 
Msnof  do  their  duty  without  it,  and  there  arc  many  in  which  the 
'Dil  i>r  it  is  the  cause  of  much  sorrow  both  to  themselves  and  otlierd. 
Ii  i-  ijii.i, vvssary  lo  do  more  than  advert  lo  the  frivolous  occupations 
iften  fill  the  first  few  years  afti-r  leaving  school  ^n  ay,  some - 
1.     whole  life.     There  are,  of  «ourse,  very  iiiauy  exceplioua, 
I'hiips,  than  one  might  have  expected,  eonsidenirg  the  manner 
h  anything  better  is  oAcn  frowned  upon;  but  yet  there  ro- 
ll n  fearful  itmount  of  enforced  idleness,  arausoment  which  soon 
I,  and  a  listless  vacuity  of  mind  wLicb  grows  worse  every  year. 
I  ■ofl«ring  caused  by  such  a  life  cannot  bo  realized  by  olhei's — 
Wing  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  of  the  dull  and  voiceless 
A  Hiartliug  remark  was  made  retontly  by  a  medical  gentleman 
i  much  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane — ihat  in  a 
y  Iwge  proportion  of  the  cases  of  insanity  among  ladies  that 
met,  it  had  been  caused  simply  by  emptiness  of  mind,  hy 
;  nothing  tuteresling  to  do.     Is  it  nothing  to  provide  occupa- 
•  the  mind,  to  avert  so  terrible  a  fale  (     We  know  that  the 
nit  of  a  really  good  education  is  to  urge  the  possessor  to  seek 
t)  and  satisfying  employment,  while  at  (he  same  time  it  opens  up 
7  modes  of  it  utherwiso  uuatlaiunble.     Except  in  tlie  case  of 
IB  of  unusual  Tittour  and  pereeverance,  it  is  hard  for  tho«e  who 
1  through  judicious   mental  discipline  to  I'liid  wise  em- 
Kl,  if  circumstances  do  not  place  it  in  their  bands.     The  com- 
e  is  tliat  of  those  who  have  enough  of  daily  duties  lo  keep 
I  utter  lassitude,  but  hy  no  means  enough  to  aatiafy  their 
•^  much  le»  to  raise  their  characters  lo  the  place  they  might 
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Bjdiiaj  Bnith  dedarad  that  wotncu  uttnuld  liftve  tra 
Odnntioo  than  men,  bBMWM  of  tti(.-ii'  esenplion  from  exlc 
nan.  Hewja; — "lAwjcnukl  phjtkiiui*  b«vo  in  tlwir: 
»  ooDBtMtt  motiTe  to  exertim.  If  yoa  ni^kxrt  ikcir  educi 
must,  in  a  certain  degne,  edntnio  UieiiiMilT<M  t>7  ib«li'  i 
with  tha  «orld{  dujmiut  iMtn  cauiion, accaraicyt  and 
becaiue  tbe]r  miul  inenr  rHpooiibiliiy.  Bui  >f  you  uegle«t 
tlie  mind  ot  a  woman  by  tho  K]><-Fulat!ve  dUScnlliea  thai 
literalure,  it  can  never  be  edai-uUil  uL  utl-,  if  you  Jo  not 
rouM  it  l^  edncatioD,  it  ■tut  nmnin  for  ever  Umgnid.  U 
nenmafeaeapeinleUectnaldaKnidalMm;  ntiMnnUcd  wotno 

If  a  woman'*  tone  of  mind  Im  bw,  or  evm  striving  u&su 
after  better  dungs,  ber  inflaeaec  upon  othcr»  (tannot  be  c 
good  or  very  bappy.  The  hi^cr  and  fioer  Lor  miutl.  ibc 
all  about  her;  thia  more  her  sources  of  inlcreet  and  ai 
beyond  the  mutationi  of  llf^  Iho  brigbter  Is  tbc  Ujcht  she 
on  other  hearts.  No  one  doal>(s  that  luili(>c;  exercise  lu 
deep,  if  not  aa  oonep]cnonB,anlMthicii(.-e  ne  geinlemvu {  no  c 
that  the  duties  which  they  have  to  |>.Tr(irm  ure  iiK<iui^ntly  i 
and  importanL  Tbe  oUTdonin  mrnd  by  Kumii  i«  a«  to 
highly  lilerary  and  sdentiflc  educniion  is  sf  well  adopted  i 
for  the  performance  of  femininfT  diiliie  a*  inascultne.  Bv 
aside  for  a  moment  the  nnipeakablo  vuluo  of  itn  enllgbf 
fully-opened  mind  to  itMlf,  one  uimlil  think  a  uiomeut'ii 
consideration  would  remove  that  iIiiliI>(. 

Is  there  anybe(t«r  preparati': ,  l^'i-  ni-i:iiii:c,  in  n  kno 
the  cla«aics  for  the  practice  of  lavr,  than  for  the  maaageoa 
thoLisnnd  forms  of  charity  which  lie  in  the  handi  of  ladiea  ? 

Is  I  here  any  greater  affinity  between  an  exact  acquMDti 
mcniiil  licieuce  atid  the  duties  of  a  landowner  in  the  maoai 
his  jircporly,  ihun  bctweeu  that  same  science  and  the  dutj 
landowner's  wife  in  the  training  of  the  diverse  chancte 
children,  and  in  tbo  care  of  the  poorf 

Is  there  any  closer  connexion  tietween  chemiMry  or  a 
and,  pay,  llic  Civil  Service,  or  mouufactures,  than  between  tbi 
sciences  and  a  goverueas'  duties,  or  any  of  the  forms  of  li 
artistic  life? 

But  deeper  then  these  questions  lies  the  grave  fact,  thai 
and  always  has  been,  a  terrible  noato  and  destruction 
bestowed  by  God  upon  women  for  some  good  end.  Whs 
value,  it  wna  not  given  lo  be  thrown  aside  as  useless.  Tker« 
work  to  be  done  in  this  world,  of  the  most  varied  chars 
almost  overwhelming  in  the  lotnl  amount.  We  cannot  al 
longer  lo  loso  so  much  power  as  lies  latent  in  the  minds  of 
still  less  can  wo  afford  to  leave  the  direction  of  that  power  I 
jM-rhnps  dangerous  infiuenccs.  In  this  point  of  view  a  grf 
principle  is  involvod  in  our  earnest  demand  for  the  meona 
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class  and  pn^^rcs^sive  education.  But  besides  this  ini|>ortnnt  work, 
vhich  most  be  taken  up  according  to  personal  convictions  and 
abilities;  there  is  work  placed  in  the  hands  of  most  wliicli  they  can* 
not  shrink  from,  however  distasteful,  or  however  uuprepai*ed  iliey 
jnaj  be  for  it.  It  is  no  secondary  power  of  a  weU-traiued  mind  thut 
it  is,  or  can  pat  itself,  in  a  position  to  do  any  duty  in  the  bojiit  manner 
practicable. 

Some  believe  that  the  minds  of  most  women  are  of  too  <k4icate  a 
cast  to  be  fit  for  the  rough  business  of  life,  and  sliould  not  bo  pre- 
pared for  it ;  jet  to  many  of  them  a  large  share  of  thnt  business  fulls, 
whether  they  are  fit  for  it  or  not.  Nothing  could  be  more  foolish, 
therefore,  than  to  forbid  the  development  of  the  minds  of  girls,  lest 
strength  and  energy  should  detract  from  tlie  gi-aoe  of  hours  of  ]>ros- 
perity.  But  such  a  fear  is  quite  necillcss.  Real  stn^igth  of  mind, 
good  sense,  and  the  graver  elements  of  character,  never  yet  lessened 
cither  warmth  of  sympathy  or  charm  of  maimers. 

Work  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  man's  duty,  not  a  woman's,  and 

» little  half-amused  smile  is  often  assumed  when  a  lady  speaks  of 

IttTtng  been  ^*  very  busy.'*     And  yet,  almost  all  women  of  the  middlo 

ds»  have  much  work  to  do.     It  would  bo  difficult  to  exaggerate  tho 

amount  of  hard  work  which  falls  to  tlie  lot  of  many  roiint'd  hidics, 

exhaosting  to  both  mind  and  body,  never  ending,  and  ahis !  for  want 

cf  knowledge  too  often  quite  unnecessarily  severe.     Both  with  regard 

toduticsof  a  more  general  nature,  and  to  tlioso  belonging  to  each 

inmediato  circle,  a  confused  and  untrnincd  mind,  no  matter  how  true 

ndgood  the  heart,  is  a  cause  of  infinite  distress  to  itself,  of  an  ovcr« 

tasking  of  the  strength  in  the  blind  effort  to  find  out  by  experience 

wbt  should  have  been  otherwise  learned,  and  of  mistakes  bitter  in 

ikir  consequences.     Now,  a  wise  and  wide  course  of  edncation  not 

nly  teaches  much  absolutely,  but,  what  is  of  far  more  importance, 

» enlarges  and  strengthens  the  mind,  so  instructs  it  how  to  Ivarn^ 

II  to  preiMire  it  for  all  the  contingencies  of  life. 

Upon  one  class  the  want  of  serious  knowledge  presses  with  i)cculiar 

•^verity, — ^ladies  who  require  to  gain  their  own  support.      TliO'^c; 

interested  in  institutions  for  assisting  educated  women  to  earn  their 

Own  livelihood,    have  unanimously  stated  that  tiio  great  ob.«>tao.k*s 

^hxch  they  encounter,  are,  first,  the  want  among  Lidies  of  accurate 

•Hd  thorough  instruction  when  young,  and  second,  their  doflciency  in 

determination    and   persevering   energy.      Not   having    been    o:ir!y 

Accustomed  to  the  steady  mental  labour  needed  in  aoiiniriiig  a  new 

business  of  any  kind,  tiiey  are  easily  daunlel  by   ditlionltios  and 

Unnerved  by  disappoint  men  t.s.     A  heallhier  and  stronger  traininij:  is 

tngently  wanted. 

A  much  larger  number  ought  to  prepare  themselves  systomalioally 
fiir  remunerative  labour.  But  whether  few  or  many,  tliey  will  never 
be  really  successful  till  iney  begin  by  a  vigorous  course  of  study  and 
discipline.  This  is  equally  needful  for  those  who  have  abuiidant 
tcisare  and  means,  who  must  make  for  themselves  a  worthy  s[diere 
of  worky  and  for  those  who  have  to  win  their  own  position.     In 
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t  iil.«  r  •MM-,  iji  \)\'M'o  of  ivory  step  of  (lieir  i»a(li  bfiiig  marl 
til.  111.  th-  V  t-rm  ili-!coviT  what  i^uits  them,  ami  in  what  wn; 
n:il  V  (111  ili-ir  ilniy.  Tlu'  plan  of  life  which  suits  one  cxu 
tliai  vi  rv  ivaMin  n(»t  likily  to  suit  another  with  the  same 
vi-!  hitlKTiti  iiino-ti-nllis  n\'  all  hulie."*  have  heen  forced  iut 
iii'MiM  I'xti  rually.  A  lihtial  nnil  varied  eilucation  is  the 
wliich  fan  rnahli*  thcni  to  lind  their  widest,  happiest,  and  ii 

ALfaiii,  ladies  nei'tl  a  hijrher  mental  tniining,  because 
r«iiain  to  >hare  in  many  of  the  most  serious  mental  p< 
rinv  avi'  qnito  as  friMpicntly  as  men  broujrht  in  contact 
«ir.M-  on  many  suhji'cMs  which  are  heinj^  propagated,  a 
ki.iiw  lu»w  tti  refute  them.  They  are  (piile  as  frequently  c 
takf  tlnir  part  in  removin«r  some  cause  of  misery  or  crinu 
wiili  n«::iril  to  s(»mc  of  the  perplexed  moral  and  social 
wh'u'li  au'itatc  society.  Mr.  Fitch,  one  of  ller  Majesty's 
iif  Schools,  very  truly  riinarks, — "Nor  can  it  be  said  that  i 
pmhlrms  do  ni»t  ])ress  heavily  and  painfully  on  women  as 
m»M.  Are  the  <lillicultics  of  the  Bihle — are  the  problems 
]nc-i'uts  to  us  about  ourselves,  our  nature,  and  our  future 

ail' 

'•  Tho>c  tib>tinate  question in<];s 
Of  >cnsc  and  outward  thinf^fs, 
IJlaiik  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  al»out  in  worlds  not  realized,'' 

(»f  less  interest  to  one  sex  thnn  to  the  other?  Such  help  ai 
ani'c  M-s  rii:lit  education  can  give  towanls  the  solution  of  d 
^ol.erinu'  and  enliL'ht'MiinLT  (-f  the  judiinicnt,  are  precious 
Inmijin  hviw^i  alike.  Tiie  luavic-t  burdens  of  life,  its  «;ra' 
lical  ilillieuliii's,  its  niosl  anxious  speculative  (piestions,  are 
ihn-r  wliii'li  I'onie  to  wonuMi  as  well  as  men,  and  which, 
arc  niosi  di'-tn  ssinjj:  to  those  who  are  cut  oil'  by  cireunista 
the  liu>ll''  and  business  of"  life." 

It'  nun  and  women.  e<|ually  well  educated,  have  their 
direi:i*  1  to  ilu'  >anie  tubjcet.  thev  are  sure  to  throw  li«>:Ij 
tn»ni  dillerent  jmini-,  ami  >lriko  out  dillerent,  though  bar 
nwiil«'>  (if  a<iion.  Who  can  tell  how  «:reat  an  amelioration 
place  in  the  ])ainl^d  c(»niiiiion  of  women  of  the  lower  cla* 
Udt  m«-relv  a  few,  hut  mo-i,  »)f  those  in  the  classes  above  tl 
not  onlv  iho  will,  but  the  ]»ower,  and  the  knowledire  ho^ 
them  {  And  not  onlv  rcL^n'dinjr  them,  but  reirardinjr  the  " 
other  M'Ctions  of  MK'ietv.  ladies  couhl  do  tar  nmre  irood  then 
Many  of  them  hav(^  nnich  leisuiv,  and  though  the  ]iractical 
s(nn'  ux'iul  M'honns  v»-«iul(l  he  unsuitable  for  them,  yet  in  t 
sion  ancl  .search  for  informnlion,  which  must  precede  ac 
could  do  much  which  men  lind  impraclieable. 

No  mi-iiakif  can  he  *rieatcr  than  to  sui>pose  that  high  1 
v-cientilic  tastes  would  until  a  huly  for  the  practical  duties  of 
tloidu.   among  learned  women,  as    among  learned  men, 
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book-worms  to  be  found  who  are  helpless  when  brought  into  the  con- 
flicting sights  and  sounds  of  Hfe.  But  this  character  is  not  made  by 
education,  only  directed.  Such  persons  would  have  been  absent  and 
unpractical  in  any  case ;  and  if  a  woman  is  unable  to  take  her  place 
actively  and  wisely,  why,  it  is  better  that  she  should  spend  her  time 
among  valuable  books  than  over  yards  of  unmeaning  fancy  work. 
So  far  is  high  culture  from  creating  such  habits,  that  it  is  in  reality 
the  best  preventive  of  them.  A  mind  fully  developed  is  much  less 
likely  than  others  to  be  warped  into  wrong  habits,  either  of  thought 
or  life. 

Almost  all  men  who  think  about  superior  female  education,  think 
of  it  in  connection  with  the  discharge  of  relative  duties  only.  But 
this  is  not  just  nor  wise.  Relative  duties  are  of  great  importance,  but 
the  individual  character  is  of  far  greater  importance.  Underneath 
and  behind  all  the  external  duties  of  life,  all  the  circumstances  and 
accidents  of  situation,  all  the  feelings  and  thoughts  communicable  to 
others,  there  is  a  solitude  of  the  soul,  where  the  very  spring  and  root 
of  its  life  is  to  be  found.  And  there  can  be  nothing  more  pernicious 
and  injurious  to  the  true  growth  of  the  soul,  than  to  hold  up  for  ever 
before  it  its  possible  relations  to  others,  in  place  of  the  high  standard 
by  which  to  measure  itself.  Moreover,  an  education  which  is  best 
for  the  whole  character,  will  also  be  the  best  for  each  part.  No  one 
can  foresee  what  the  circumstances  of  any  girPs  life  may  be ;  to  train 
her,  therefore,  for  one  possible  position  only,  is  not  the  best  plan  even 
for  that  position  ;  and  in  any  other  of  the  many  situations  of  life,  it 
would  leave  her  crippled,  alarmed,  and  with  hardly  a  possibility  of 
adapting  herself  wisely  to  it. 

But,  beginning  with  a  wise  and  religious  moral  training  at  home, 
then  providing  her  with  the  means  of  obtaining,  and  stimulus  to 
strive  for,  the  highest  mental  cultivation  of  which  she  is  capable,  is 
precisely  the  way  to  prepare  her  for  acting  well  both  for  herself  and 
others  in  any  situation. 

While  these  things  deserve  serious  consideration  .from  parents  and 
others,  it  is  very  necessary  tliat  young  ladies  themselves  should  care- 
fully weigh  them  also.  And,  in  addition,  they  must  beware  of  the 
idea  that  they  may  voluntarily  give  up  these  advantages,  that  the 
money  or  the  time  which  would  be  spent  upon  them  might  be  put  to 
other  uses.  Unless  these  uses  are  of  a  high  order  indeed,  there  may 
be  neither  wisdom  nor  kindness  for  others  in  the  resignation. 

There  are  duties  of  greater  importance  than  intellectual  culture,  and 
right-minded  women  will  not  allow  them  to  be  interfered  with.  But 
they  are  few  in  number,  and  the  finer  the  minds  of  those  who  perform 
them,  the  better  will  they  be  done.  And  with  regard  to  the  large 
number  of  secondary  duties,  they  ought  to  be  so  arranged  as  not  to 
exclude  sufficient  time  for  intellectual  pursuits.  A  faithful  conscience 
and  an  enlightened  mind  are  the  only  guides  in  this.  Only  let  ladies 
remember  that  self-sacrifice,  in  itself,  is  not  always  a  duty,  but  some- 
times a  grave  fault. 

There  are  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  one  whose  mind  has  been 
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properly  dcvelopcJ.     How  iiiinicrou.s  and  noble  arc  the  enjoyments 
opened  up  to  cultivated  minds.     Not  only  new  sources  of  interest  und 
satisfaction  are  discovered,  but  even    those  which  appeal  to  all, — 
the  love  of  nature,  and   tlie   aflTcctions  and  amenitits  of  life  ar^ 
heightened  by  the  well-endowed  mind  and  ihe  appreciative  eye  an^ 
ear.  A  great  ble5:«ing  which  sneh  a  mind  possesses  is  ihe  iwwer  of  rc^ 
and  deep  interest  in  a  great  variety  of  important  subjects.     Jt  woi^-^ 
be  diflicult  to  over- rate  the  benefit  of  this  faculty,  es|K*cially  to  llv.^ 
who  suffer  either  from  broken  health  or  anxiety  of  mind.     To  ^ 
able  to  displace  a  sad  thought  by  a  bright  one,  to  force  aside  us^]^ 
regrets  by  elevating  study,  to  cheer  languid  or  sleepless  hours  ytitii 
the  countless  treasu]*e8  of  a  well-stored  mind,  are  surely  powers  well 
worth  seeking  in  youth  and  health. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  such  high-class  education  cu 
only  be  had  by  providing  for  girU  fully  equip|)cd  colleges,  to  take  op 
the  course  of  insti-uction  at  the  point  where  good  schools  leave  it 
The  branches  of  stuily  which  hold  tlie  leading  places  in  colleges  for  ^ 
young  men,  are  all  but  unknown  to  the  mnjority  of  ladies ;  yet  wa 
believe  them  to  be  well  ada])ted  to  iheir  intellectual  training  ahOi 
The  very  general  opinion  of  able  and  observant  men  i-espectiag 
education  is  that  there  i.s  ^'  no  other  material  of  mental  cultiTtiioa 
which  can  expand  the  soul  as  classical  literoturo  can  expand  il.* 
Tlie  two  great  tongues  which  are  called  classical  arc  the  boqicsi 
whence  are  drawn  all  Fcientitic  and  philosophical  language,  and  in 
dealing  with  seit'nce  and  philosophy  irords  are  thing$.  Moreover, 
the  acquisition  of  thei<e  tongues  is  one  of  the  best  metliods  of  goinitig 
some  one  divi?ijn  of  systcmiitic  knowledge,  and  therefore  oncpftbe 
best  aids  to  mental  diiH'ipline.  On  the  other  hand,  logical  studies 
and  scientific  studies  arc  peculiarly  adapted  for  ihe  correction  of 
those  mental  failings,  wheiher  natural  or  superinduced,  M'hich  are 
hiid  to  the  charge  of  women  They  are  said  to  attempt  to  rcasoft 
without  data,  and  to  pronounec  after  inii)erfect  observation.  Kottiiag 
could  Ik5  so  well  fitted  to  teacli  patient  and  thorough  investigation, 
and  clearne??*  of  thought,  tlian  both  thepc  two  claj<ises  of  study.  SoBie 
have  pronounced  the  ditlicultics  in  the  way  of  a  Ladies'  C\)llcgf, 
strictly  ho  called,  to  be  insuperable.  But  half  its  difliculties  bkH 
away  upon  being  examined,  and  there  are  greater  in  any  other  pba. 
Examinations  by  existing  iuj^titutions  are  doubtless  very  useful,  but 
they  Qfiunoi  pro  ride  sy>leniatic  advanced  ti^aching. 

It  is  only  by  having  the  regular  arrangements  of  a  college— tlio 
largo  number  of  students,  the  orderly  and  complete  curriculum  of 
study— that  a  thoroughly  elHcient  staff  of  professors  is  to  be  had. 
It  is  only  in  a  college  that  we  can  attempt  to  have  tliose  scholar?bipi| 
awarded  to  different  branches  of  study,  suited  to  different  classes  of 
mind,  which  exercise  so  powei-ful  an  influence  in  siimulaliug 
industry,  and  often  besides  enable  hnrd-working  but  poor  itadontsto 
reMp  the  same  advantages  «s  their  more  favoured  companionB- 
'J  hough  ladies  of  unusual  energy  may  triumph  over  present  obstacles 
yet  it  is  only  \u  «i  <ioVV*j^\i  Uvi\t  Uie  tt\ivl>anc<^»  needful  for  most  can  b© 
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iiccumulaiedy  a  library  aud  scientific  apparatus  provided,  and  the 
ftudies  80  arranged  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  given  to  them. 
It  ia  (liero  only,  also,  that  there  can  be  the  frequent  and  testing 
eiaroinalions  which  alone  can  secure  that  each  student  is  thorouj^Idy 
taught  Dr.  Arnold,  in  writing  to  J^Ir.  Justice  Coleridge,  alluding  to 
the  great  defects  in  the  education  of  ladies,  speaks  particularly  of  the 
losa  sustained  by  the  want  of  frequent  examinations,  "which  con- 
centrate one's  reading  so  bejiutifully,"  and  which  give  *'  the  power 
of  retaining  many  things  in  the  mind  at  once."  lie  then  says  that 
he  sees  no  hope  of  permanent  improvement  "  while  we  are  totally 
vithout  the  machinery  provided  for  boys."  This  is  surely  a  strong 
reason  for  creating  that  machinery  with  us  little  delay  as  possible. 

Already  more  than  one  Ladies*  College  is  in  existence,  which  may 
truly  deserve  the  name,  and  they  have  each  pi'ovod  useful  and 
nccesAful.  But  the  work  to  be  done  is  so  great  that  to  achieve 
Buceesa  we  must  aim  very  high.  Besiiles,  as  the  colleges  will  be 
itudards  for  the  schools  to  work  up  to,  and  prepare  for,  any  weakness 
bere  would  do  much  mischief. 

Of  coarse,  there  are  many  whose  narrow  circumstances  would  forbid 
them  to  employ  the  years  which  follow  school  in  this  manner,  liul; 
it  is  a  great  misfortune  and  ought  not  to  be  imposed  l>y  parents  who 
have  sufficient  means. 

Though  a  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late,  there  is 
still  an  immense  amount  of  teaching,  both  public  and  private,  which 
is  of  little  value  in  a  technical  sense,  and  of  none  at  all  as  mental 
discipline.  Nothing  can  raise  the  tone  of  school  and  home  teaching 
80  effectually  as  the  existence  of  collegiate  teaching  which  is  in  many 
eases  to  succeed  the  other.  Just  as  the  certainty  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  boys  in  any  school  will  proceed  to  college  has  raised  the 
character  of  the  teaching  for  all,  the  certainty  that  many  of  the 
yooDg  ladies  in  any  school  would  proceed  to  college  would  raise  the 
▼alue  of  the  teaching  for  all  there  also. 

The  heads  of  good  schools  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  at  last  a 
tot  by  which  good  teaching  would  be  known.  And  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  sure  a  test  of  acquirement  at  least  college  certiticates  would  be 
fcr  governesses. 

Some  have  feared  that  college  teaching  and  examinations  would 
Ganse  an  excitement  injurious  to  girls.  But  women  have  a  heavy 
share  in  the  infinitely  more  exciting  cares  and  sorrows  of  life, 
and  are  not  inca])acitatcd  for  duty  by  ihcm.  licsidcs,  the  sound 
judgment  and  quiet  strength  produced  by  good  training  arc  the  best 
preparation  for  nil  vicissitudes.  A  woman  who  has  her  faculties  at 
command,  who  sees  trouble  as  it  i^i,  nut  through  the  exaggerating  mist 
of  ignorance,  and  who  has   fortitude  and  energy,  instead  of  mere 

resigniition, — has  a  mighty  talisman  for  securing  peace  and  doing  good. 
Some  parents  arc  influenced  by  a  fear  that  in  a  college,  a  s])herc  so 

BBch  wider  than  home  or  school,  girls  might  find  associations  hurtful 

to  their  refinement.     There  is  not  the  slightest  rcas^on  why  it  shonld 

Ik  so.     Isolation,  if  wished,  would  be  far  more  practicable  in  a 
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college  than  a  school;  but  ezpcrienoe  shows  that  Uie  moral  c 
from  wliich  alone  refinement  can  flow,  is  alreadj  formed  b 
Age  at  which  most  young  ladies  would  enter  eoll^^  Bes 
thoughtful  and  high-minded  girl,  there  would  be  much  adv 
BO  wide  a  field  of  observation  ;  it  would  be  certain  to  enl 
capacity  of  interest,  deepen  her  sympathies,  and  awaken  1 
and  power  habitually  to  promote  the  good  of  others. 

A  like  fear,  as  to  the  publicity  which  the  idea  of  college  d 
college  honours  suggests,  is  equally  unfounded.  In  a  ladiea*  en 
publicity  is  nearly  among  ladies  only,  and  the  comparati'v 
number  of  others  interested  in  its  affairs.  There  is  nothing 
shock  the  most  refined  feelings. 

Perhaps  some  parents  are  afraid  that  a  highly*educated  gi 
shape  a  novel  path  in  life  for  herself.  Why  should  thej  d 
If  a  girl  is  trained  while  young  in  those  right  and  heaven 
motives  which  are  the  only  safe  guides,  and  is  then  given 
education  as  will  develop  her  faculties,  expand,  store,  and  at 
her  mind,  and  give  her  such  command  over  her  own  pow 
know  what  they  can  do,  she  may  very  safely  be  allowed  t 
her  own  way.  She  will  not  then  attempt  eiUier  what  she  o 
what  she  ought  ^ot  to  do. 

Surely  the  fear  of  expense  will  not  deter  those  in  easy 
stances  from  this  scheme.  The  present  showy  and  superfic: 
of  girls*  education  is  often  extremely  expensive ;  most  likelj 
rational  plan  would  be  far  less  so.  But  if  not,  yet  men  wL 
no  diihculty  about  giving  their  sons  a  college  education  ought 
none  on  this  score  about  giving  their  daughters  similar  adv 
Anil,  again,  parents  who  are  not  wealthy  oflen  make  cons 
ciforts  to  send  to  college  such  of  tlicir  sons  as  have  abilities  c 
wishes  for  a  line  of  life  requiring  such  preparation ;  let  th 
apply  the  same  rule  to  their  daughters.  It  is  a  plain  dutj, 
one  grievously  negleeted,  that  parents  who  are  not  able  to  gi 
(langhters  a  provision  according  to  their  social  standing,  shot 
flieni  n  training  for  some  suitable  profession  or  business, 
other  i?  an  absolute  right — cither  the  means  of  working, 
means  to  live  without  working.  But  custom  so  blinds  peo] 
even  affectionate  fathers  often  leave  their  girls  helpless  in  th( 
under  tlic  notion  that  they  will  be  sure  to  marry,  and  so  be  j 
for.  But  many  never  marry,  and  others  are  driven  to  it 
j)overty,  with  small  chance  of  happiness.  Affection,  then, 
lead  even  parents  who  are  not  wealthy  to  seek  such  educai 
their  girls  as  may  encablc  them  to  make  their  own  way  in  th 
if  needful.  A  good  education  can  never  be  lost;  and  a  wis< 
will  rather  give  liis  daughter  that  which  will  increase  in  wort 
hour  of  her  life,  and  assist  her  in  every  emergency,  than  tl 
money  value  Avhich  such  an  education  would  have  cost,  or  t€ 
that  sum  either.  Let  both  fathers  and  mothers  consider  th 
matter  thought fidly,  placing  their  affection  for  their  children 
than  cither  prejudice  or  custom. 
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There  is  no  reason  for  the  intervention  and  assistance  of  the  State, 
in  the  education  of  young  men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  which 
does  not  apply  to  the  education  of  joung  women  of  the  same 
classes. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Sta^e  assists  their  education  merely 
as  providing  them  with  means  to  earn  their  bread,  and  that  that 
does  not  apply  to  girls.  For  the  number  of  women,  of  the  rank  and 
with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  ladies,  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their 
own  bread  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  But  this  is 
not  the  ground  upon  which  colleges  are  supported. 

The  fundamental  idea  is,  to  provide,  for  persons  of  those  classes 
which  exercise  most  influence  upon  others,  and  whoso  duties  in  life 
are  the  most  important,  the  means  of  the  highest  possible  cultivation, 
and  the  highest  development  of  their  talents;  believing  that  such 
education  is  the  best  preparation  for  their  duties.  And  the  scholar- 
ships provided,  and  the  exhibitions  connected  with  particular  schools, 
are  very  vdsely  designed  to  attract  as  much  as  possible  of  the  latent 
talent  of  the  country,  and  to  render  it  available  for  the  general 
good.  This  principle  is  just  that  upon  which  we  believe  colleges 
for  ladies  ought  to  be  assisted  by  the  State.  But  while  convinced 
that  we  have  a  right  to  public  aid,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  it. 
Those  who  see  the  importance  of  collegiate  education  for  ladies, 
whether  they  have  any  personal  interest  in  it  or  not,  must  make  an 
effort  to  inaugurate  such  institutions,  before  looking  foi*  help.  It  is 
hard  to  move  so  ponderous  a  body  as  the  Government,  especially 
when  there  are  so  many  louder  claimants  for  attention.  But  whiUt 
we  reserve  our  claim,  combined  effort  can  start  such  colleges,  and  ere 
long  the  results  will  prove  the  wisdom  of  this  course. 

The  arrangements  of  a  first-class  college  may  vary  in  different 
places  and  circumstances,  though  substantially  the  same  plan  must 
prevail  in  all.  Those  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful existing  colleges  are  of  course  the  best  fitted  to  suggest  the 
details  of  a  new  one,  with  such  changes  as  are  needful  to  adapt  them 
to  our  purpose,  or  as  experience  has  shown  tu  bo  desirable. 

Every  school  or  college  which  offers  good  education  to  girls  of  the 
higher  classes  has  been  fully  appreciated.  Yet  if  those  who  are 
without  it  were  really  blind  to  its  merits,  it  would  only  show  their 
need  for  it  more  strongly.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  to  waken  pity  as  well 
as  sympathy,  to  see  fine  young  minds,  partly  instructed,  and  desirous 
of  rising  higher,  struggling  for  a  while  against  the  impalpable  barriers 
round  them,  and  then  losing  heart  and  giving  up  in  despair. 

We  need  the  co-operation  of  all  who  see  the  want  of  high-class 
education.  A  right  and  earnest  tone  of  feeling  among  ladies  on  this 
subject  would  be  our  greatest  help.  Ladies  iu  afilucnt  circumstances 
would  do  well  to  remember,  that  one  of  the  peculiar  obstacles  which 
prevent  many  from  obtaining  good  education,  is  the  fact  that  they 
often  are  unable  to  command  money  enough  for  it.  A  young  man 
with  a  strong  desire  for  learning,  and  whose  parents  or  friends  cannot 
assist  him,  can  do  something  towards  earning  his  college  fees  for 
himself ;  but  a  girl  in  similar  circumstances  can  hardly  do  anything. 
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AV(  ;i!iliy  l:ulirs  couM  Foarccly  do  n  wiser  thing  than  to  provic 

)iv  i'oiMi'iini;  sch<>1:irs)iii).«<,  or  by  privnto  help,  the  means   of 

Slid).     IikIi-C'I,  ilioy  ;i)>pe:i1  to  the  good  feeling  of  all  \rho  aj 

till-  Mr-r^iiiL'-  ^\^  ;:»)(iil  tMliu*:uion,  and  sym|)athize  with  nnxiou: 

J  Miiii's  :ilur  it;  l»ut  rsju'cially  to  those  of  their  own  acx  ai 

\  .\  jM)-<r^-o«l  ul*  prcatcr  poi'miiary  Advnutagcs. 

J  L-  *  LM«li»'^  Avlii)  aro  drttMininod  to  ?«tudy  are  no  longer  cxposcc 

^  i  s:uni'  «li-:i.Ln*i'r:ible3  as  formerly.     Yet,  society  is  still  a  long  \* 

*  '  :i  pii'iMT  iii.ilcriilaiulin;:  either  of  tlu'ir  rights  or  duties  in  this 

aii'l  iii<i-rs  upnn  sipplying  to  it  a  si  iff  utilitarian  test,  whici 

(lisi'anli'cl  fur  a  higlirr  oiio  in  nu»st  other  things.     Parents 

iniioli    to   rctMovc   the  anxious  feeling  so   caused,  but  not 

.    J  dopt-nils  on  i1m*  .students  themselves. 

>.t    '  A  y  I  Ming  lady  who  does  not  i-xpcct  to  cam  her  bread  by  moar 

.t ;  'i.  stiiclif's.  nor  is  ahle  to  ft»resee  the  precise  point  where  they  e 

]nit    t(»  vi-iMe  use  for  other  people's  advantage,  will  ccrta 
i  ji    :,  li;irii-M'd  by  fre«iufnt  (piestions  of  **  Cui  bono?"     She  mast 

pand  to  walk  stoiuiiiy  forward  in  the  path  she  has  chosen,  i 
that  it'(i<id  and  Iter  CMiir'cicnce  approve  of  iier  making  the  I 
fit'  the  taUritH  He  has  given  her,  the  remarks  and  censures  of 
<)ii;.dit  not  to  move  her  in  the  least.  She  need  not  be  afraid  t 
^nintl  or  the  wi<e  will  find  fault,  or  sneer  at  her  efforts.  It 
siinly  ho  a  stimulus  to  thou;»htful  girls  of  the  better  classes 
pivss  forwnrd  bravely  to  a  higher  culture — that  by  so  doing  tl 
sun  ml  hill  jr  the  way  for  others  in  all  time  to  come.  They  m 
fear  that  tlio  total  rosnll.s  of  a<lvanced  education  can  bcotherwii 
;roo<l,  iTnod  in  the  hijrhe.-t  sense  and  degree.  For  none  can  doi 
whni  (Ind  gives  tnleiits  to  any  soul,  lie  means  them  to  be  ^fii 
trisc/t/  u •»»'.!. 

An«l.  mori'oviT,  no  form  of  religious  belief  can  be  truly  and 
L^'iiilv  111  hi  without  a  hasis  of  >ound  reason  and  judgmwit  ; 
wisf  it  is  rxposed  to  every  >tunn  that  blows,  and  the  most  eo 
\hn\<  iiiMV  he  the  soonest  brought  into  dan«;er. 

N(nhiii'^  is  ini>ri:'  sun'  than  that  the  heart  and  intellect  are  na 
to  rncli  tithi-r;  if  one  .'rtarvtM  th(»  other  suffers.  We  aim  at 
.^(>nn  tiiiiiL"  to  restore  the  halaneo  between  them  for  one  ver 
S(eti«)n  of  soei-'ty ;  one  whose  iulluencc  is  so  great,  and  rami 
fa!',  that  no  jierson  whati'ver  can  be  unaffected  by  it.  I: 
OIK  eiallv  (h'-in»  this  hiiih  mmtal  culture,  for  the  sake  of  ladies 
.'•elvcs-ihan:!  what  we  can  to  assist  in  realising,  for  as  m 
po>.-ihU',  Wordworth's  heautiliil  deseription  : — 

'•  A  hcint::  hiniihing  ihou^i^hlfal  breath, 
A  I  ravel  lei'  bciweni  life  and  death, — 
'I.T.e  reason  firm,  the  ti'in[)i.'rate  will. 
KndnvaiKi\  fnrosi«rlit.  strength,  and  skill, 
A  pei'iVet  woman,  nol)ly  ])lanned 
I'o  warn,  tt)  <oniforl,  lo  coniuiand; 
And  yeL  a  !-])iiil  si  ill,  ;ind  bright 
With  sunielhing  uf  angelic  light !  '* 
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On  Compulsory  Education.  By  the  Rev.  James  M^Cosii,  LL.D. 

WHEN  I  set  out  a  few  years  ago,  on  a  tour  in  Gennnnj,  I  was  as 
strongly  prepossessed  as  ever  a  Briton  was,  agiiinst  coinpnlsory 
(Hlucation.  But  in  visiting  the  great  cities  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and 
Austria  I  did  not  see  in  the  streets  tlie  idle  children  so  con>Uintly 
fulling  under  our  eyes  in  such  towns  in  our  country,  as  London,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast.  I  was  led  to  inquire 
into  the  cause,  and  found  it  to  lie  in  the  circumstance  that  tiie  children 
In  those  countries  were  all  required  by  law  to  bo  at  school.  I  had 
occasion  to  be  in  the  streets  at  all  hours  from  early  morning  till  mid- 
night: I  inquired  into  the  operation  of  the  law;  I  insi)ected  the 
scboob  with  considerable  care ;  and,  however  reluctant  to  confess, 
ereu  to  myself,  that  I  had  been  wrong,  I  felt  that  my  previous  incli- 
nations ought  to  give  way,  and  1  have  ever  since  avowed  the  change 
of  conriction  from  a  narrow  insular  prejudice  to  a  judgment  founded 
on  A  wider  knowledge.  There  was  much  in  Germany,  much  even 
in  Grcrman  education,  which  I  regarded  as  surpassed  by  the  cor- 
responding state  of  things  in  our  country.  But  here  is  a  point  in  which 
our  ncighboars  are  superior  to  us,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  be  no 
disgrace  to  us  to  look  beyond  our  own  things  to  those  of  others. 

In  nearly  every  civilized  country,  except  Great  Britain,  there  is  a 

Idw  of  some  kind  requiring  parents  to  educate  their  children.     In 

J? nusia  there  has  been  a  compulsory  law  foi'  ages,  and  the  conse- 

qoence  is  a  high  standard  of  education  among  all  c]as:3e3.     In  tho 

l^nusian  army  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  were  found  un- 

^ucated,  whereas  in  the  British  army  more  than  one-fifth  cannot  read. 

Xn  every  state  of  Germany,  except,  I  believ».»,  Hamburgh  and  Frank- 

£orl-on-the-Maine,  there  is  a  compulsory  law.     In  Holland,  whicli  I 

-visited  last  month,  I  did  not  find  a  positive  law  enjoining  education  ; 

lut  that  practical  people  accomplish   the  same  end  by  witlulrawing 

relief  from  pau}>ers  when  they  do  not  send  their  children  to  school. 

All  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  except  Geneva,  Schwarz,  Uri,  and 

Unterwalden  have  a  compubory  system.     Italy,  since  she   became 

free,  has  enjoined  education  through  all  her  provinces.     In  Denmark, 

Sweden,  and  Norway  parents  fire  exposed  to  penalties  if  they  leave 

their  children  uneducated.     Even  in   Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and 

the  Danubian  Principalities  the  law  is  proclaimed,  though  in  these 

countries  there  is  no  adequate  authority  to  enforce  it.*     Crossing  tho 

Atlantic  I  find  that  in  Connecticut  a  person  is  disfranchised  who 

cannot  read.      In    Rhode  Island  a  power   is  given   to  the  several 

townships  to  make  byelaws  for   suppressing  truancy — that  is,  sys- 

teioatic  absence  from  school.     In  Massaclnisetls,  the  model  state  in 

respect  of  education,  i>ersons  neglecting  to  send  their  children  to 

scLool  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars.  I  found  as  the  result  of  my 

inquiries  in  tho  United  States  last  year,  that  the  desire  for  education 

*  There  is  valuable  inforinatioa  on  this  Bu))ject  in  Qucjftions  jor  a  lUJomie 
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wns  so  strong  nnd  universal  that  there  was  little  need  for 
n  comi)ulsoi7  law  in  execution.  But  the  law  exists  ia  a  nui 
Slates,  and  I  ascertained,  that,  as  in  Maaaachusets  and  elaewhc 
wero  occurring  of  young  people,  especially  from  Earope,  Sf 
up  in  ignorance,  the  authorities  were  taking  active  steps  to  I 
law  executed.  In  ^cw  York  there  is  a  department  of  polio 
called  trunnt  oificcre,  especially  appointed  to  look  after  diildi 
absent  thenigclvcs  from  school. 

So  far  as  I  know  thcro  arc  only  three  grounds  on  whic 
pulsory  education  can  be  objected  to  ;  one  is  the  right  of  the 
to  do  OS  he  pleases  with  his  children ;  a  second  is  that  the  end 
accomplidhcd  by  a  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  parents  and  lil 
on  tiie  part  of  the  rich ;  and,  thirds  that  public  opinion  is  bq 

(1.)  I  acknowledge  that  the  parents  have  certain  inde] 
rightd  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived.  To  them  primar 
been  committed  by  God  the  upbringing  of  their  children.  ] 
have  rights  of  conscience  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  leg 
nnd  other:;.  Xo  state,  no  priest,  no  presbyter,  has  a  light  to 
a  father  to  send  his  boy  to  a  school  where  tenets  are  taught  of 
ho  disapproves,  to  force  a  Roman  Catholic  &ther  to  send  his  b 
scliool  where  he  must  learn  Protestantism,  or  a  Protestant  fai 
send  his  boy  to  a  Roman  Catholic  school.  But  respecting 
religious  conviction — which  I  will  show  can  easily  be  done — 
that  for  the  public  good,  and  particularly  in  order  to  the  prei 
of  evils  which  would  otherwise  be  inflicted  on  the  communil 
State  has  a  right  to  lay  restraint  on  parents  and  their  children 
inipos^e  sanitary  restrictions  on  families,  on  their  dwellings,  i 
tlair  .sewerage,  and  on  open  indecencies ;  and  are  we  not 
allowod  to  lay  down  rules  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  pi 
moral  atnio.«3pIiere  which  produces  far  worse  evils  than  fe' 
cliok'ra,  an  ignorance  which  genders  vice  and  crime  ?  Wo 
that  all  children  shall  be  vaccinated  in  order  to  prevent  the 
of  a  contagious  disease,  which  used  to  decimate  the  i)opulation 
land,  and  are  we  not  entitled,  by  instilling  a  good  education, 
{:o  far  as  wc  can  the  propagation  of  a  far  more  infectious  am 
terious  malady  ?  In  Great  Britain  children  arc  required 
registered  at  hiitli,  that  wc  may  know  what  people  we  hav 
what  to  do  v.'itli  them  and  for  them ;  and  I  would,  by  a  lik< 
enact niciit,  have  every  child's  name  registered  on  the  books  o 
.scliool,  or  taught  by  a  private  teacher,  that  he  may  know  whal 
duty  he  owes  to  the  State  and  to  his  fellow  men.  For  years  p 
have  been  imposing  restraints  on  the  employment  of  boys  an 
in  i'aclories,  and  from  the  seen  benefits  we  are  extending  the  . 
nearly  all  employments ;  and  if  we  thus  look  after  young  pe 
prevent  their  health  from  being  injured  by  the  cupidity  oi 
placed  over  them,  are  wc  not  required  to  guard  against  infl 
which  inflict  on  the  mind  far  greater  mischief  than  premature 
docs  on  the  body  ?  Wc  have  already  a  compukory  Act  bear 
the  education  of  children  working  in  factories  ;  we  wish  the 
throw  its  protection  over  others  who  equally  sttind  in  need  of 
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And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  that  there  be  no  interference 
with  the  religious  convictions  of  parents,  under  a  compulsory  system. 
While  the  State  enjoins  that  eveiy  child  shall  be  educated,  it  should 
not  enact  that  it  be  sent  to  any  particular  school ;  the  child  may  get 
its  instruction  where  the  parent  may  think  fit,  in  public  or  in  private. 
Contemporaneous  with  its  compulsory  enactments,  the  State  must 
secure  that  a  good  school  be  established  in  every  district ;  and  in 
that  school  tiiere  should  be  "  the  conscience  clause,"  providing  that 
the  child  shall  not  be  constrained  to  receive  religious  instruction  of 
which  the  parent  disapproves,  or,  better  still,  have  the  special  religious 
instruction  at  a  separate  time,  as  in  the  excellent  Irish  system,  where 
the  religious  instruction  is  given  more  solemnly  and  effectively,  just 
because  it  is  given  at  a  separate  and  quiet  hour.  And  if  there  be 
persons  or  denominations  not  satisfied  with  us,  they  have  full  liberty 
in  this  land  of  freedom  to  combine  and  provide  funds  to  set  up 
schools  according  to  their  own  model. 

(2.)  But  then  it  is  said  that  the  evils  can  be  met  under  the  volun- 
tary system.  In  answering  this  objection,  I  am  to  show  that  the 
evils  have  not  been  met,  and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  met. 

I  admit  that  in  certain  districts  of  our  country  the  education 
returns  show  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  things.  In  the  parts  of  our 
towns  where  the  wealthy,  or  the  better  portion  of  our  artizan  class,  re- 
side ;  in  the  rural  regions  where  the  squires  and  the  ministers  of  religion 
are  promoting  education  separately  or  in  combination ;  in  the  ports  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  where  religious  convictions  are  strong, 
the  attendance  of  children  at  school  is  very  large.  In  England,  1  in 
7*7  of  the  population,  and,  in  Scotland,  1  in  6*5,  arc  reported  as  being 
on  the  roll  of  some  school.  But  when  wc  come  down  from  these 
general  statements  to  examine  particular  districts  and  classes,  we  find 
a  melancholy,  an  alarming  state  of  things.  It  has  been  said  that  if 
you  take  a  mile  square  in  the  district  of  St.  James's,  London,  you 
will  find  in  the  season  a  greater  amount  of  intellect  than  in  any  other 
like  portion  of  the  world.  But,  not  far  from  it,  I  could  find  you  a 
mile  square  in  London,  in  which  there  is  a  greutcr  amount  of  igno- 
rance and  vice  than  in  any  other  similar  space  on  our  globe.  That 
is  the  pride  of  our  land — more  wealth,  perhaps  more  intelligence, 
than  in  any  other  kingdom  ;  that  is  the  disgrace  of  our  land — more 
poverty,  and  vice,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country.  I  do  not  wish 
to  lessen  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  educated ; 
but  it  is  a  burning  shame  that  our  wealth  and  our  intelligence  have 
allowed  our  ignorant  and  vicious  masses  to  sink  to  so  low  a  level. 

In  1865,  the  means  of  education  were  wanting  in  the  diocese  of 
London  for  between  150,000  and  200,000  children.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  active  society  which  aims  at  providing  education 
for  the  poor  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  The  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  thus  sums  up  its  doings  : — *^  Certain  defined  districts 
of  Manchester  and  Salford  are  being  visited  one  after  another  from 
house  to  house.  The  result  for  several  districts  was  published  No- 
vember, 1865,  and  it  showed  that  in  every  fifteen  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  twelve,  one  was  at  work,  six  were  atschooli  and  tb^ 
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oclior  ei;;ht  neglected.  It  is  prolMble  that  a  majorily  of  the  i 
i*i;:hc-ti!ti.-ciithri  aliovc  nainctlilo  pick  up  some  little  schooling 
tlirci.*  an>l  twelve  years  of  a{;e,  at  irregular  intervals  ;  but  thi 
(iiiultt  th'it  i\\c  general  rei»iilt  is,  that  there  are  many  thon 
rhlMirii  in  hir^o  towns  like  Manchester,  growing  up  and  , 
wurk  witliuut  any  school  education,  and  many  thousand 
Si-MOMiiiig  is  utterly  worthies:}.*'  Coming  to  Glasgow,  we  fin< 
111:*  rieli  (lis: riot  of  Dlythswood  there  are  7*1  at  school ;  but 
tho  ]Hi.)riT  districts,  we  have  in  Hutchensontown,  1  in  J 
Tr.i'iv-ton.  1  in  I.'»'2;  in  Brid^ctou,  1  in  14*o;  and  in  the  i 
iihis^ow  1  ill  li'l.  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Greig report :  *'Tfa 
t.iry  <«ysioiii  has  liiihcriu  pi-ored  utterly  inadequate  to  effect  t 
rat  inn  ct*  the  ma>sos  of  the  population  congregated  in  oi 
towns."  Kefcrrin<;  t-)  the  Clyde  district,  two-third;)  of  the 
ct  >ohi>i)I  a;;e  are  attending  no  school.  *' And  what  are  thi 
I  v-U'«I  children  iloiiiir  if  they  arc  not  at  school  ?  They  are  i 
tlif  >irri'ts  and  wynils;  tumbling  about  in  the  gutters; 
ni:tti'lio>  :  inmiin^  errands  ;  working  in  tobacco  shops  ;  care 
\\o  man  :  with  jtanMits  or  guardians  over  them  who  would  n 
an  initH-riinont  intort'cience  any  care  or  sympathy  that  e: 
it>v:t'  ill  a::y  other  way  than  a  gift  of  money,  of  clothes,  or  of 
I  am  ahli-,  from  honse  to  house  visitation  in  more  than  one  dii 
tills  town,  to  >ay  that  tliere  i^  the  same  state  of  things  in  Bel 
a<kod  the  Town  Mission  to  procure  me  some  statistics  throug 
agents.  One  of  thtin.  a  rrruduate  of  the  Queen's  University, 
tliat  he  set  ahout  iminirin^r  of  the  parents  whether  their  childn 
at  sriiool,  and  comniv)nly  jrot  the  reply  that  they  were  ;  b] 
till  V  nu'ant  that  tlu'V  had  some  time  or  other  been  at  school,  c 
t.i  lu'  :it  mIio  1  soaivj  future  time.  Xot  sutisiied  with  this 
nh  ml  rxamiiiini;  tlio  c-hildrcn,  and  he  found  in  a  district  of  10 
li.  -.  :;ii.l  ili«  sv'  I'V  no  moans  the  most  do^iraded  in  Belfast,  that 
2.jS  I'liildroa  hoiweon  live  and  iifteen,  only  14.5  could  read, 
1 1.)  wlio  iia  1  w  oiwMl  and  wore  receiving  little  or  no  educatioi 
vi^iird  la-r  w«.ik  <>(>  families  (not  the  same  as  those  in  the  abo^ 
and  found  \-\^  eliiKlren  between  twelve  and  iit'teen,  and  of  the 
41  wiMO  at  >rho»il  on  the  day  he  called. 

But  tlun  i[  is  saiil  iii:it  wiiat  cannot  be  done  by  a  sense  of  c 
the  pari  of  paront-5,  may   b.»  accomplished  by  public  opinion  I 
to  bear  on  it,  aad  ihc  cx-rtions  of  ih«  benev(dent.     But  hero  i 
can  l»o  shown  that  tin*  voluntary  system  ntterly  fails.     Even  i 
di>iricls  all  over   the  three   kin^rdoms  there  are  careless  parer 
keep  away  tlu'ir  ehiklrea  from  school  on  tlie  most  trifling  pre 
or  wl.o  uy'\  or  s.«n.l  them  to  .-ohool  at  all;  and  who  have  fallen  so  t 
public  opinion  that   they  resist  all  tho   appeals   made  to  th 
ininisiors  »if  religion  or  the  benevolent,  and  are  brinjring  uj 
children  in  iLTJiorance  an*!  under  a  hardenin*:  process  which  is 
niaki'  them  pests  «)f  their  neij^hb:)urliood  all  their  lives.     But 
towns  thai  the  evil  ap[)cars   in  the  most  alarming  form.     K\ 
who  has   visited  from   house  to  house  in  our  cities,  knows 
certain  disti  icts  of  all  of  them  there  is  a  sunken  ix>pulation 
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cannot  be  swayed  or  reached  by  the  motives  which  influence  the 
better  portions  of  humanity.  It  consists,  first  of  the  worst  portions  of 
our  town  population  herding  together,  and  then  of  the  worst  portions 
of  our  country  population  driven  into  towns  by  their  crimes  and  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  Certain  streets,  lanes,  or  ditstricts  come  to  bo 
possessed  by  this  class,  and  they  countenance  each  other  in  their 
degradation ;  and  in  the  end  no  others  will  live  with  them,  except 
indeed  at  times  certaiu  deserving  poor  persons  driven  there  by 
absolute  indigence — to  find  their  children  allured  in  a  brief  space  into 
the  crime  which  rages  around  them.  Into  these  sinks  the  population 
that  becomes  degraded  pours  itself ;  and  there  filth,  beggary, 
drunkenness,  and  crime  seeth  and  feiment  and  emit  a  malaria  worse 
than  fever  or  plague  or  pestilence.  Out  of  these  dens  come  the 
greater  number  of  our  paupers,  beggars,  and  cnminals.  Here  are 
reared  tlie  great  body  of  our  young  thieves  and  robbers  and  low 
prostitutes.  Talk  of  influencing  such  places  and  persons  by  public 
opinion  !  In  truth  there  is  a  public  opinion  even  here,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  in  favour  of  education  ;  it  is  a  sentiment  against  all 
restraint,  against  the  law,  against  the  police,  and  in  favour  of  clever 
deeds  of  cunning  and  daring,  in  favour  of  the  expert  young  thief  and 
robber.  It  is  a  proof  that  Christianity  has  not  died  out  among  us, 
that  it  is  yet  a  living  power  in  our  land,  the  fact  that  benevolent 
people  in  large  numbers  go  down  into  these  dens  : — ministers  and 
missionaries,  visitors  male  and  female,  agents  of  our  destitute, 
sick  and  clothing  societies,  tract  distributors.  Sabbath  school 
teachers,  including  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  go  out  from  houses 
and  homes  where  they  have  every  luxury  and  every  refinement, 
into  places  breathing  infection  and  presenting  moral  corruption 
in  its  most  offensive  forms.  And  all  such,  provided  they  go 
in  a  kindly  and  humble  spirit,  are  received — yea,  welcomed — not 
only  by  the  destitute,  but  by  the  most  criminal.  But  then,  how  often 
have  they  to  return  with  a  sad  and  sorrowful,  at  times  almost  with  a 
broken  heart,  feeling  as  if  they  had  only  been,  as  it  were,  sowing 
seed  on  the  rock — trying  to  sweeten  the  Atlantic  by  casting  buckets 
of  fresh  water  into  it.  They  easily  get  the  parents  to  promise  to  send 
their  children  to  the  school  or  Sabbath  class ;  next  week,  or  next 
month,  when  they  go  back,  they  find  the  children  strolling  the  streets 
or  begging,  as  they  did  before.  They  ask  the  cause  ;  and  are  told  it 
is  because  the  parents  cannot  pay  the  school  fees  ;  well,  they  promise 
to  pay  the  pence  required,  but  on  inquiring  of  the  teacher  they  find 
that  the  children  have  attended  two  or  three  days  and  then  disap- 
peared— the  fact  being  that  the  parents  required  the  money  earned  by 
tlie  begging  or  petty  errand-work  of  the  children.  They  are  now 
assured  that  the  children  cannot  bo  sent  to  school  for  want  of  clothing  : 
well,  the  clothing  is  provided,  but  when  the  visitor  returns  he  finds  it 
is  pawned.  Driven  from  every  other  pretext,  the  mother  assures 
you  that  she  is  most  anxious  to  send  her  young  people  to  school,  but 
that  they  will  not  obey  her ;  for  through  bad  training  the  children 
have  become  utterly  wild,  and  will  submit  to  no  restraint.     Of  all 
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'  ^  4  Compulsory  Edwcaiion. 

IT  -L£--.:2i>>'o  Tvvrle  are  tboM  who  fed  most  the  nee 
•  -  -  :  >  rr  f  :ij  M'ion.  and  this  to  make  their  charity  do 
"-  :  -     :•:>:.«  v:..<  Lave  convinced  thrniselvee  that  n 
.  ..-  -.1  -■* ::':..  or  &t  least  lessen,  benevolence  ;  but  tl 
_  .     1  .  -:  .s  r.vw  noiive  to  philanthropj, — the  great 
..-.:.:  -.xiri.cc  i::  the  bad  districts  of  our  great  cr 
.  :i.  : -/..  .vr^L^fs  of  the  work.     Give  our  charitabh 
^   z-=iirM!.=.  T&'jr'Lt  to  read,  and  I  venture   to  aaj 
^' .     .    •  .:  ^n.-re  :l:in  iver.  and  give  more  than  ever,  and  f 
-<;.■'.  .^   .   iLr  tr.:k:  and   Sabbath  schools,  and  chnrche 
t  :••-.::'.  i  .sz:   :.-  h:u^  visixation,  and  tract  societies,  i 

1*^.  .      -   ^.-   . .  •.<.  £.:  i  l.T.diLfr-libraiieA,  and  lecturing  instil 

*^  ;   :^.  i-'  c^  ^:ii  niurical  associations,  and  savings-banl 

#1  i  «'.->::'  \ .  i . -i.  &r.  i  r  r^:  \-idcd  because  found  to  be  valued  a 

-.  i.n-A:>e  :L«T  p:<^r  schools  and  ragged  schools 
*.--,  -..":>.:  :he  pn[-sent  ^tate  of  things.     But  are 

,  •..:•-•  ::r :-- 5.  :.rl*.:  ^  ^"^si  jKwr  schools,  arising  ftom  thi 

/lilir-.r.  S7>e  being  trained  as  paupers,  with  i 

■:::.-. r?  :     In  particular,  do  not  ragged  schoo 

I  :..:  :^r..:  c'::Loi.  breed  a  dependent  feeling  hot 

I  -.>.'.:'..    r  vl.  1  r-^r.  .'     I  am  not  speaking  against  suci 

A         :....:  :    ::.  .?.i  >»;...  have  set  them  up.     As  things  now 
'  ■--/..::!;.  rv,i<?:iry  to  keep  the  rising  generation  in  cci 

I  -.    .  >  :": .  r.-.   -:  "x:.:  i:.:o  ':iter  degradation  and  crime.     B 

3'  -x;r.   :*...    oi,  ::.cy  are  not  fitted  to  conquer  it.     In 
;.--:  "  .0  v:/.l.:rt:i  it  i-a^god  schools;  but  then  there 
'.  ^  :. >..:..:  r. 5  -.vV-Aliv  nt  obiccts  for  these  charities. 
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5v5:om  there  would  be  no  need 
>/.  ::!>.  :\r  ovcrv  oliild  would  be  recei 
".-.:..:i.^".  SI.  J  bo  in  a  |X)sition  to  take  ad vi 
•■^  ■  : . :.  \\\i^  S:a:e  v  r  Ix-nevolent  persons  mij 


-   -  -  :    -  *  :  1  -!-::  iho   jniMie  feeling  of  this  a 


<\  ■.-,.•..-'  :1  .;:  :*:.-.: c:\re  a  Oiuipiil^on*  measure  can  r 

N,  v.  .  :•  V.  :.  >  I  have  ic-  FLUiaik.  first,  that  I  am  ; 

■  V*  *.  ■  '  .-.,•  >.:::..  ^r.:  :<  :\i:;iiL>i  ir.     I  know  that  many 

:".i\v  ■-.:*  v-:  i:.  :'.::.i  ;he  niimK-r  of  such  is  increasii 

^ .     .      M: .  S."  ar  ^;:^  >  :h:.l  "  tlio  ^:oat  majority  of  the  schoo 

>...':.'  \   v\:s  "Ivr   :!::it  oiuo;   com  pulson*  education  is 
:  v\.^>:.N."  .»...:  ::;a:  "a  ^'oovi  luniiy  niin!?tors,  and  some  layn 
'.'.  .  s  .".v..  \:iAx?."      rhi:<  I  lurthor  believe,  that  the  lower  clas 
u  :.  y.v\  ..-.Y  :  x^l  i::\:Vioiivily  to  it,     Mr.  Fotter.  .s]>eaking  of  the 
^^ '.   . :  ■;  <.  <.'.v<.  "  So  Ions:  a?  there   is  nolhinj?  to  render  it 
V  •.:.]  'c  *  r.  :i.'.  !'.^:  e  xvill  vontiiio  to  make  it  his  own.    Parem 
Iv*  ::'.;'. vl  r:  !i^::al  inaormonis  to  stronsthen  their  own  hands 
ilu'.'.i  pr.u'iioally  in  what  thov  believe  to  be  right,  but  \ 
in'.uss  lo  n -air. lair,  as  re^anls  keeping   their   children  a1 
V\^K\  <:\\  i[  wouM  bo  Will  tor  thcmsolvcs  if  their  parents  h 
oMi;U'.l  lo  j;i\o  thorn  Ciluoation."     This  I  know,  in  countric 
o^'Mipulsory  oducatiou  is  the  law,  the  people  are  for  it.     In  I 
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bad  to  listen  to  many  compUdnts  on  the  part  of  the  people  against 
their  goyemment,  but  I  never  heard  one  of  them  utter  a  word  against 
the  law  which  required  them  to  educate  their  children.  I  have  only 
further  to  say  on  this  subject,  that  so  far  as  public  opinion  is  not 
right  on  this  subject,  it  is  to  be  enlightened  by  information ;  and  this 
is  to  be  furnished  by  such  discussions  as  we  have  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Social  Science  Association. 

But  how  is  the  scheme  to  be  executed?  To  this  I  answer  that  it  is 
to  be  done  in  this  country  as  in  other  countries*  Let  us  first  agree 
that  a  wise  law  is  desirable  and  a  machinery  for  executing  it  will 
soon  be  found.  In  towns  there  are  functionaries  quite  competent  to 
do  the  work.  In  rural  districts  the  task  may  be  committed  to  the 
parish  authorities.  In  Ireland  we  have  stipendiary  magistrates  and 
a  police  force  who  could  aid.  The  idea  of  some  people  is  that  with 
such  a  law  the  prosecutions  would  be  very  numerous ;  I  believe  they 
would  be  very  few — ^far  fewer  than  in  the  collecting  of  taxes.  The 
people  knowing  that  the  law  is  binding  would  soon  learn  to  submit 
to  it.  Clergymen  and  others  would  first  deal  with  the  consciences  of 
the  parents,  and,  upon  this  fitiiing,  the  law  would  be  called  in  only 
when  all  other  efforts  had  failed ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  in  behalf 
of  no  'other  law  would  you  have  such  a  concurrence  of  private 
conscience  and  public  sentiment. 

There  is  an  additional  force  imparted  to  all  these  considerations 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  political  franchise  has  now  been  so 
extended.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  whether  it  was  wise  or 
not,  all  at  once  so  to  enlarge  the  political  power  of  the  masses.  But 
this  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  as  an  individual,  that  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  result,  provided  that  you  educate  the  people.  When  I  was  in 
the  United  States  last  year,  I  found  a  strong  and  unanimous  con« 
viction  among  thinking  people,  that  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of 
that  country,  with  its  universal  suffrage,  depended  solely,  under 
God,  on  the  people  being  educated.  Hitherto  the  lowest  population 
in  London  and  our  great  cities  have  not  been  been  much  addicted  to 
politics ;  the  truth  is  they  were  so  ignorant  as  not  to  understand 
politics,  and  they  had  little  motive  to  engage  in  them.  But  it  will 
be  different  now  when  they,  or  those  with  whom  they  associate,  have 
political  power,  and  are  addressed  by  scheming  demagogues,  or  by 
wealthy  but  unprincipled  men,  ready  to  flatter  or  to  bribe  them  for 
the  promotion  of  selfish  or  vile  ends.  I  should  tremble  for  the  nation 
under  a  democracy— provided  it  is  lefl  in  ignorance.  There  would  be 
times  when  the  masses  might  be  tempted  to  combine  for  revolutionary 
and  tyrannical  purposes.  But  I  have  no  fear  of  my  country  under 
the  Reform  Act,  provided  we  have  an  enkrged  education,  and  the 
churches  of  Christ  do  their  duty.  My  hope  is,  that  the  new  state  of 
things  in  which  we  find  ourselves  will  compel  our  aristocracy  and 
our  churches  to  combine  with  the  thinking  portion  of  the  common 
people,  in  demanding  the  universal  and  thorough  education  of  the 
people. 
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Technical  Instruction,     By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  NoRRi 

of  Bristol. 

BY  technical  instructioQ  (the  phnuse  ib  not  a  vety  bappj 
suppose,  meant  that  province  of  education  whieh  ei 
ti|'  '  workman  to  use,  not  his  hand  and  eye  onlj,  but  hia  mind 

his  work.  The  distinction  is  an  important  one,  and  vety  noti 

farmer  has  in  his  employment  two  carters, — ^they  are  equal 

equally  steady, — ^but  one  is  worth  to  his  employer  flftj  per  < 

■  \"i^  than  the  other.     Somehow,  the  first  gets  half  again  as  n 

out  of  his  horse?  as  the  second.     IIow  is  this  ?     Watch  the 


'\  their  cart^;  one  tiirows  half  the  load  on  the  back  of  the  el 


jjl  J  ■  the  other  place?»  the  weight  evenly  over  the  axle  ;  one  so 


Hccond  horse   that   half  his  work  is  spent  in  dragging 
Hhuuldei'  of  the  first,  the  other  so  adjusts  the  traces  tiiat 
(lirL'Ctly  at  the  load.     In  a  word,  one  uf«C8  his  mind,  the  oth 

J  IB  Or,  nj^aiu,  theit;  are  two  builders  in  your  village — equally 

the  use  of  their  tools — one  of  the  two  it  is  quite  n  pleasur 
about  your  house  ;  you  fiiul  in  him  just  the  sort  of  adviser 
*^  Shall  this  or  that  improvement  be  made?"     lie  takes  out 

^^  and  not  only  his  rule  (that  the  other  could  do)  but  his  ] 

pencil  also,  estimates  his  c|uautitieH,  and  tells  you  on  the 
comparative  cost.  You  are  alarmed  by  the  bulge  or  "  bucl 
of  n  wall  ;  ho  can  not  only  rebuild  it,  that  the  other  coul 
also  counteract  at  onne  the  thrust  which  caused  it^  In 
understands  something  of  the  principles  of  eonf^truction  ; 
wind  to  bear  upon  his  work.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  ilk 
Kn^lnnd  is  more  and  more  awakenin<;  to  the  fact  that  iu  a 
ways  ."-lie  is  wasting  her  rosoureos — her  resources  in  raw  mi 
we'll  as  her  resources  in  time  and  muscle, — for  want  of  moi 
gonco  in  their  employment.  Those  fires  at  the  coal-pit  it 
volumes  of  heat  and  fuel  thrown  up  our  chimneys,  the  bad  < 
our  ga>,  the  incrustation  of  our  boilers,  the  frequent  aeeidei 
mines  or  in  the  use  of  machinery,  our  slowness  to  adopt  m 
tions,  (such  as  the  reaping  machine,  or  the  Davy  lamp,  or  th 
light,  or  l^cssemcr's  process  in  metallurgy,)  and,  mast  oi 
extreme  difficulty  of  fniding  properly  qualified  over-men  ir 
vinccs  of  manufacture,  all  these  are  signs  of  tho  want  amoi 
what  is  called  "  technical  instruction." 

And  what  is  the  consecjuencc  ?  Listen  to  tho  almost  u 
opinion  of  tho  jurors  whom  we  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
"  AVe  have  especially  noted  the  progress  of  other  nationi 
mechanical  and  constructive  arts  and  trades  in  which 
England  exhibited  pre-eminent  excellence.  We  have  to  re 
in  many  of  these  some  other  nations  appear  to  have  mado  m 
rapi<l  progress  than  ourselves,  so  that  we  are  relatively  ft 
And  we  hpecially  note  that  our  falling  off  is  not  in  unimp^ 
parlracnts,  but  in  some  of  those  which  formerly  constituted j 
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excellence ;  for  insta&oe,  in  tieel  and  iron  tfteam-tnaahiiierjt  loco 
motive  engines,  tools,  nianufactaring  maichinery  in  generaL** 

Then  as  to  the  cause  of  this  : — 

*'  We  have  not  failed  to  notice  that  it  is  precisely  those  nations 
which  have  been  systematical! j  giving  a  course  of  preparatcHrjr 
training  and  education  to  their  population  in  their  skilled  tradeii  that 
have  shown  the  most  marked  progress  in  national  industry  in  these 
successive  Exhibitions; — Prussia^  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Fkranee,  seem 
to  make  progress  in  proportion  to  their  exoellenoe  of  educational 
training ;  Prussia  in  steel,  iron,  and  general  engineering  work  t 
Switzerland  in  scientific  engineering,  machinery,  watch  and  telegri4>h 
work,  and  in  textile  manufactures ;  Belgium  in  metaUworking  and 
mechanical  trades ;  France  in  metal  work,  and  in  steam-engines,  en* 
gincering  structures,  naval  architecture,  and  in  steam«navj^Uion*'* 

Such  is  the  vci*dict  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  been 
lately  examining  the  Exhibition  in  the  Champ  de  Mars*  What,  then^ 
is  needed  on  our  part  ?  We  must  teach  our  youths  intended  to  be 
craftsmen  those  branches  of  applied  scienee  which  relate  most  nearly 
to  the  principles  of  their  future  craft* 

It  is  important  to  define  very  exactly  the  kind  of  instruction  that 
is  needed  to  make  an  intelligent  artisan.  It  is  a  kind  of  instruction 
that  must  touch  the  elementary  school  on  the  one  side^  and  the  work« 
shop  on  the  other.  This  is  its  range  ;  and  to  this  range  it  must  be 
limited.    Now,  what  are  these  limits  ? 

1.  A  boy  leaves  the  elementary  school  at  12,  and  must  enter  the 
workshop,  say,  at  1 5.  His  course  of  technical  instruction  must  be 
such  as  a  boy  of  that  age  can  master  in  three  years.  Here  is  one 
practical  limit. 

2.  Again,  it  must  not  require  any  preparation  beyond  what  an 
average  village  school  supplies  ;  in  other  words,  the  first  steps  in 
technical  instruction  must  be  such  as  a  boy  earn  master  who  has 
learned  little  or  nothing  beyond  readings  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Here  is  a  second  limit  obliging  us  to  be  modest.in  our  progranune. 
For  I  am  very  sure  that  to  ask  of  the  primary  school  any  further 
preparation  in  the  way  of  natural  philosophy  or  the  liko,  would  be 
altogether  in  vain. 

3.  While  our  course  should  embrace  nothing  but  what  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  bojr's  fbture  work,  it  must  not  trespass  on  the  work* 
shop.  Technical  instruction  does  not  imply  the  practice  of  an  art, 
nor  even  the  learning  of  an  art.  Here  is  a  third  limits  reminding  us 
that  no  amount  of  science-teaching  can  supersede  the  need  of 
apprenticeship. 

These  three  limits  will  be  found  to  define  very  exactly  what  we 
want  and  what  we  do  not  want. 

Most  emphatically,  we  do  not  want  pure  science  as  taught  in  our 
universities.  The  physical  sciences  as  taught  in  the  universities  are 
too  abstract,  their  professors  are  too  fastidious,  for  our  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  emphatically,  we  do  not  want  the  mere  teaching  of 
empirical  rules.  The  commercial  teaohen,  to  whom  (if  to  any  one) 
our  artisans  have  hitherto  looked  fbr  their  training,  have  only  loaded 
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.-•.  A  >.:;  :".  ■:  (.  ..u:ie:i  nf  Kvfcrouce  at  Pari.s  under 
v..  ..;.  or  I'.e  yi  ..i.-r.-r  of  Instruction,  and  con.sisting  of  so 
i:iv^-t  iiniiuM  ni«  :i  in  Franco.  Aniouf^  the  names  maj 
yi.   l^unia-.   jiKiiibtT  of  the  Institute  and  founder  of  the 
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lool  of  Arts  and  ManuTacturea  i"  M.  Charles  Robert,  Secretory 
of  tbo  Ministry  of  Inslrnction  ;  Geocral  Morin,  the  well  known 
director  of  the  "  Conservatoire  des  Arta  et  Metiers  ;"  M.  Dollfus,  of 
Molbouse,  ooe  of  the  moat  enlightened  maQufacturers  in  Europe  ; 
M.  Marguerin,  director  of  tbe  Turgot  School.  SuboriliDatc  to  this, 
pnrincial  Coancils  of  Beference  are  also  established,  reportiug 
untully  to  the  Superior  Council,  and  intended  to  give  local  require- 
oenta  their  due  weight  in  tbe  odmiDisCration.  These  Couscila  will 
nporiDlend  the  selection  of  man aal a,  and  the  progrnmuies  of  studies. 
Slid.  A  normal  college  at  Cluuy,  for  the  training  of  teachers,  sup- 
ported partly  by  State  grants,  and  partly  by  exhibitions  contributed 
by  the  several  de[)artraeDls,  and  partly  by  the  payment  of  self-pay- 
ing students.  None  can  enter  it  under  the  age  of  18,  nor  over  the 
>g<!  of  23.  The  couree  of  iustmction  occupies  two  years  at  least, 
«nd  may  bo  extended  to  a  third  year.  It  embraces  all  the  sciences 
Wing  on  agriculture,  mannfactures,  mines,  aud  commerce.  Juries 
of  exuntnera  are  constituted  both  for  the  admission  of  students,  and 
&r  the  award  of  the  final  diploma,  without  which  no  teacher  cau 
udert«ke  charge  of  a  school  of  special  secondary  instruction.  The 
college  occupies  an  old  Benedictine  Abbey  "  where  there  still  linger 
the  precious  memories  of  piety,  science,  and  industry,"  (to  a  French 
Mclesiastic  there  must  be  n  sound  of  irony  iu  this  passage  of  the 
■leoree),  and  where  (this  ia  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose)  they  will 
hare  within  easy  reach  the  vineyards  and  cornfields  of  Buiguudy, 
the  great  manufacturing  centre  of  Crcuzol,  the  silk  mills  of  Lyons, 
"  id  tlw  mines  of  Saint  Etiennc. 

The  State  has  granted  £  3,000,  and  the  Department  of  Sa6ne-ot- 
Loire  (in  which  Cluny  is  situated)  £  4,000  (besides  the  Abbey),  for 
the  establish  men  t  of  this  Normal  college  j  55  depaitmenls  have 
*lrciidy  voted  exhibitions  out  of  their  rates,  for  the  support  of 
students  ;  or  ratlier,  it  seems,  in  most  cases  have  appropriated  to 
ttiis  purpose  exhibitions  already  voted,  but  not  needed,  for  their 
•tepartmuntal  training  schools  of  primary  instruction. 

3rd.  A  circular  to  the  Prefects,  dated  Ist  Juue,  1866,  called  tbeir 
Mlealion  to  the  fact  that  there  were  then  in  France,  available  for  the 
pnriMMos  of  special  secondnrj  instruction,  251  Conmiunal  Colleges, 
/wWe  12,000  students  were  alreotly  under  instruction,  only  needing 
^ccifically  trained  teachers  such  as  Cluny  would,  in  a  few  years,  1^ 
Seodiug  Ibrth.  There  were  alao,  throughout  Franco,  25,000  evening 
<<anes,  attended  by  600,000  youths  or  adults.  At  present  these 
*nming  classes  arc  mostly  occupied  in  making  good  the  deftcioncies 
af  early  elementary  education,  and  are  conducted,  for  the  most  part, 
^  the  ceitificaled  teachcra  of  primaiy  schools.  But  M.  Duruy 
npreteea  a  confident  hope  that  in  a  few  jcars  Icnehers  of  applied 
tBtBtx  may  find,  in  these  evening  claeaes,  abundant  opportunity  of 
ipreading  this  kind  of  instruction  over  France. 

Sadx  is  tbe  enormous  development  which  France  is  just  now  giving 
lo  thu  commercial  and  technical  instruction  hillicrto  given  with  such 
admirable  results,  though  within  far  narrower  area,  by  the  Toly  technic 
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sclinnl.  tlio  Coii>crvaioiro,  ami   the  Central    School   * 

In  livliriiim,  for  ninctv  vcar:".  the  ciliication  of  en<rinc 
ir  infrr-Niftifrrs),  ami  mine  agent?,  has  l>een,  to  a  liii 
|ir«ivi.|«».l  tnr  by  thi.'  '•  Krnie  dc9  Artx  ct  MnnufnctnreHy  t 
a:Mn'\fl  l«»  flu*  Lii'"'e  rnivcivitv.  1  am  tolJ  that  it  ia  i 
a  iiioil.l  «schnr»l  of  Un'  kiii-l.  Fitltefii  vfar*  ago,  in  a  toiii 
miniis;;  ilistricf:^  of  Brlgiiim,  I  reniarketl  again  ani 
Miporinrity  ot'  their  '*  .-'oiH-officiera,"  a3  comparetl  with  the 
u  ^imilnr  |Mwitinn  in  Kni:lan»l. 

Tlir  rniii|>lrtr  organization  which  France  i.**  nowgivin; 
oflraininir  win  acronii)li>hcMl  in  l*rn?»^ia  eleven  vears  ajj 
.!  1  l!i-\.lt,  tho  ihtMi  Ministrr  for  Tra<le,  Manufacture 
\\  Ilk-.  Since  tliat  <late  none  ran  1»€  admitted  to  any  p< 
»^  l»  Ittv  wiihont  hcinj;  cortilii'atcMl  hy  one  or  other  of  the 
»«;•  hiiilur  citizrn— i'hocil.i  which  are  entitled  by  Governii 
•'.'.  -tn:**:!!  examinations  "  (Enfiassunffs  TVu/unr/en}. 

1  . :  !i-  now  turn  (mh*  eye.-*  homewards,  and  observe  yvhi 
u.'  ii.ive  nhvady  i'xi.<ting  for  these  purposes,  ami  in 
*;»t\ '..1!!%  i(  nt'ed;*  extension  or  modification. 

r  -:  and  t'oninosf,  we  have  our  three  admirable  scien 
t      •  ••  1  . 

I.  V\w  Koval  Si'liool  of  Mines  in  Jermvn  Street,  i 
n  :     .  .:;  •.i::ri\  ailed  Geological  Museuni. 

•;     I  '.v*    !\oval    Sehool   of  Xaval   Architecture   and 
k  .:.  v.v.  ier  ihe  aMc  direction  of  ^Ir.  Merrifield  and  ] 

!    V*   l\.^v.\!  C'olloi^e  of  Chcmistrv,  of  which    the 
.  >x..H  :1.k'  !:r-t  President. 

>\         '  .N,'  iv.;v  lo  irnMiped — 

V      :.  .;•  «  t'SvMeTut',  in  DnMin,  and 

V,  >-.  \  ••.  Acricultnral  Training  College,  near 

V         .  >    .   .*  v\*\  :\:^f.  and  might  he  made  at  once  a 
. .  i'   :   \  :\:\  I  l/n-ire.  if  local  exhibitions  to  th( 

'  ,  .   :'..    Sv'.ev.ee  TVpartment,  at  South  Ken 

X         .    ..       ,  •.  :v!»'.>  ft' a  •' snjvrior  council  of  refcrer 

'^  .  \  -.     :  •v..u\.i::ery  tor  holding  !f«imnltancoi 

^.-   .    .'  V.  .!:'.::\.     l>nt  this  council  would  need  t 

•..••;  :!:c  l":'.:versities.  I'lit  from  the  ranks  0 

..     .  ••'.  .•■.•■•>!<.  an«l  mannfaciurers. 

\\     ••       .*..    ;• '•-.*".'.   et    a    yet  nvMV    ]»ractical   elemen 

'    >  .'.til    Ken<ing!(>n  Museum,  their  pres 

-   .•   ".:.*.  \ .".:-     I'xamir.ationrf    niii^ht    he    coni 

« 

...    V    '\- ,  •  :\  k-.'.ewn  by  tho  general  public  wl 
.    .      .....'-^  i-.v  :'.!;vady  atrendctl  these  examinat 

.  X  .  .     .    •  •    ,•:  .,.;.!•.•*  N  held  in  Xo> ember  of  each  yea 

•.    N.M^'.'lv.  :!•.:•  .  •■  .hth  annual  examination  of  tci 
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ioded  by  383  candiUatM  for  ocitiScAtcB,  oa  scicnce-lcHchei*,  aud  of 
these  198  were  successful.  The  number  urwiiclierB  who  now  hold  tliesa 
science  eeiliKcaUa  is  about  620,  bo  timt  to  some  extent  wc  li&vn  for  our 
country  )inlici|iBled  tlie  results  of  Cluny.  Exainitislions  of  young 
peoplo  were  belU,  in  May,  1666,  in  121  provinciitl  and  13  metro* 
politwi  centres.  The  nuinl>er  exnminej  was  3,150,  the  examination 
being  conilucied  hy  loeftl  oommiCIces  on  papers  proixired  nnd  sent 
ddWD  by  Lbe  Authoiitios  of  South  Konsmgton,  and  by  them  revised. 
Captiun  Donnelly  gives  iu  his  report  aji  interesting  an^ysis  of  Ihs 
Tork  done,  from  whielt  it  apiKAia  lliat  iaorganli;  chemistry  is  the 
&TDurite  study,  and  next  to  that  oleniunlniy  ronthemalica,  praolical 
plane  and  descriptive  geometry,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Almost  the  whole  number  of  these  young  pcoplo(2,980out  of  3,150) 
Lid  received  their  iD.<<lruction  from  c«rtiltcated  teachers,  either  in 
science  schools  or  in  evening  classes.  Of  tlie  science  schools  {of 
Khich  there  arc  now  about  200  in  the  country,  with  about  8,0U0* 
jmnilH),  the  moat  Buccessful  were — 

1.  Hull  Navigation  School,  which  look  96  prices,  3  gold,  1  lilvoTi 
ud  1  bronze  medal!!. 

2.  Bristol  Diocesan  Trade  School  (reorganized  some  12  years 
vgo  by  Canon  Moseley),  which  took  83  prizes,  I  gold,  2  silver,  and 
Hronze  medals  i  and 

a.  The  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institulo,  which  took  63  prisw, 
i  silver  and  2  bronze  medals. 
The  fallowing  also  are  mentioned  very  favourably  : — 

and  Art      Bctlinal  Green  Nutional  Sobool. 
[sliiigtQii    Lower    Road    Public 

School. 


Tie  Oldham   Scloni 

School. 
Newtownurds  Model  School. 
Olilcastie  Endowed  School. 
Suiry  Training  School. 
tilugow  Secular  School. 
Ddlon  Mechanics*  In»tilule. 


^load  Burrage  Road  School. 

Plymouth  Science  School. 
Slruud  Jualitute. 


0  DuinifeBlly  a  good  beginning  has  been  mado.    But  it  must  be 

ibered  that  of  these  200  schools,  which  appear  as  "Science 

lb"  in  the  .South  Kensington  reports,  most  are  schools  of  general 

Jon,  whose  teachers,  having  obtnined  Science  certificatee,  iu 

'i  to  their  other  certificates,  can  claim  the  aid  of  the  Science 

Lrt  Department.     On  a  change  of  teacher,  any  of  these  schools 

cease  to  be  inuludml  in  this  list.     It  is  only  by  courtesy  that  we 

^  them  Science  soliools,  and  rank  tlieni  with  those  that  are  speci- 

y  ioetituted  for  the  teaching  of  science,  such  as  those  at  Bristol, 

,  OUham,    Plymouth.      Clearly,    to    satisfy   the    needs  of  the 

f,  we  want  soraelhing  less  precarious  than  this.     Nor  do  I 

it  Jits  kind  of  instruction  can  well  be  grafted  on  to  thot  of 

mentary  school.     Those  whose  pliilanlrophy  or  Christian  zeal 

"  Sm  PnsKcrlpl, 
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mobea  iliom  the  beat  jioKBiblo  mnnagers  of  our  c-IcmcnUry  ediools, 
are  not  likely  to  be  tlie  licet  directors  of  Bcieiitilic  ioBtruclion.  Nor 
would  it  bo  fair  to  nsk  of  the  voluntary  ayBtem,  ihat  it  sliould  under- 
tnke  BO  large  an  addiliou  to  the  task  which  is  already  ove»lraiDiDg 
its  resources.  I  do  not  eee  why  our  town  councils  ehoulil  not  be 
empowered  lo  levy  a  rolu  for  the  CBtablisfami'iit  of  these  schools  of 
applied  Bcieuce  in  all  our  centres  of  itianufactuilng  industry.  The 
increased  prosperity  of  their  Irade,  which  here  as  well  m  in  Bclginin, 
Fnisaia,  and  Switzerland,  would  Eurely  follow  the  developmeot  of  , 
their  workpeople's  iutelligcuce,  would  abundautly  repay  the  moaey 
so  spent ;  whUe,  in  a  few  years,  if  wo  may  judge  by  our  Briatot  i 
experience,  thc^e  schools  would  be  almost  self-supporting. 


PosTscntPT.— S.OOO  was  the  number  aodor  ioslruction  in  Uau 
1866  ;  in  May,  1867,  tlio  number  had  risen  to  10,000.  Au  ooalyMr 
of  the  numbers  (1)  under  instruction,  (2)  examined,  iu  tlio  sort    ' 

subject*,  ia  subjoined ; — 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 
SciincK  EzjUHItatioiii,  Mat,  1667. 


of 

Sstqlct. 


HAWBOr  SUBJSOT. 


XIL 
XIII. 

xrv. 


XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 


Practical  Plane  and  Descriptive  Oeometiy... 
Meclisnical  and  Macbioe  Drawing  ., 
Building  C'onBtrucUim    „ 

Nsval  Acchiteotme 

ElimeDlarj  MattiGmatloe 
Higher  Matlicmttlcs  . 
Theoretical  MKhanlca 

Applied  Mechanics 

Acoustics,  Light  and  Iloal. 
MBgDclism  and  Electricity, 
Inorganic  Cfaemislr? 
Orgaaio  Chemistr; 
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Exaggerated  Estimates  'of  Reading  and  Writing.    By  W.  B. 

HODGSONj  LL.D« 

IN  these  dajs  mach  b  said  about  progress,  and  I  am  not  disposed 
to  deny  its  reality  in  various  regions,  or  to  disparage  its  extent 
Bat,  admittedly,  general  and  ultimate  progression  is  compatible  with 
partial  or  temporary  retrogression ;  and  there  are  occasions  which 
tempt  one  to  doubt  whether  the  alleged  progress  be  not  a  delusion— 
whether  the  too  obvious  retrogression  be  not  final  and  enduring.  Or, 
to  take  the  somewhat  hackneyed  simile,  which  tells  us  that  the 
advance  of  the  tide  b  not  inconsistent  with  the  retirement  of  indi« 
vidual  waves  after  they  have  reached  the  shore,  let  us  but  continue 
the  analogy,  and  we  find  that  the  tide  itself,  after  it  has  reached  its 
highest,  its  appointed  limit,  retires  also,  leaving  a  wide  waste  of 
dreary  sand ;  and  that,  though  it  returns  again,  it  retires  again,  so 
that  we  have,  on  the  whole,  not  progress,  but  only  oscillation  and 
repetition.  The  history  of  popular  education  tends  to  confirm  the 
notion  that  movement  is  by  flux  and  reflux,  and  that  there  is  now  a 
season  of  low  water  and  ebb  tide. 

Not  much  more  than  half  a  century  divides  us  fi'om  the  state  of 
social  opinion  which  denounced,  or  dreaded,  or  ridiculed  any  and  all 
teaching  of  the  great  masses,  which  prompted  even  intelligent  and 
kindly  men  to  predict  the  entire  overturning  of  society  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  teaching  of ''  the  lower  orders,"  as  if  society 
depended,  for  its  very  existence,  on  the  domination  of  one  small  class 
more  or  less  enlightened,  and  on  the  unquestioning  subserviency  of 
all  other  classes,  whom  any  glinmiering  of  light  could  not  fail  to 
render  discontented,  insubordinate,  insurrectionary. 

Then  came  the  period  which  may  be  called,  for  a  well-known 
reason  I  the  era  of  the  three  R's,  Reading y  Riting,  and  *Rithmetic. 
The  inconveniences  of  total  darkness  were  more  and  more  recognized, 
and  the  advantage  of,  at  least,  a  sort  of  twilight  state  of  mind  was 
more  and  more  perceived  ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
the  noonday  blaze  of  knowledge  was  not  more  dreaded  by  the  educa« 
tional  patrons  of  the  lower  classes  than  even  the  midnight  blackness 
of  total  ignorance.  Teaching  was  encompassed  with  many  limitations 
and  precautions.  It  might  be  well  for  all  to  be  able  to  read  their 
Bible,  according  to  the  famous  wish  of  George  TIL ;  but  no  other 
literature  was  encouraged.  A  good  plain  hand-writing,  with  a 
certain  knowledge  of  ciphering,  as  it  was  called,  might  be  useful  for 
the  taking  of  business-orders,  and  the  keeping  of  accounts.  But  a 
too  facile  or  graceful  penmanship  might  be  dangerous  ;  it  might  even 
lead  to  forgerv,  and  through  that  to  the  gallows.  With  acquirements 
so  restricted,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  the  lower  classes  would  '**' 
demean  themselves  with  due  humility  towards  their  superiv 
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t  education,  UmL  U,  all  tLni  deserves  tha  name  of  education, 

'  it  bos  not  generally  succeeded  in  ensuring  even  mechanical 

iticicnc;^  '»  ^^*^  three  urts  thu»  specially  fostered.     It  had  done 

I    venture   to  think,  to  throw  us  back  intu  the  second  of 

stages  of  national  opinion  ou   educatioiml  eahjccla  which   I 

<    hastily    itketi^hed  i    that,    namely,    iu  wliieh   this  merol;  ele- 

f  aort  of  teacliiog  was  deemed  enough  for  the  masses  of  tho 

A-nd  here  let  me  say  that  it  is  of  reading  and  writing,  and  not  at 

|i  of  arithmetic,  thut  henceforth  I  mean  to  i^peuk.     Arithmetic  holda 

Mnite  ditToreitt  position  from  the  otiier  two  things.     Besides  its 

1  uses  in  the  working  world,  it  is  a  science,  caimlile  of  becomlni; 

istrument  of  important  training,  ond  though  when  Baillie  Nicol 

s  satil  that  the  miiltiplication  table  (i.e.  arithmetic)  lit  the  root 

1  knowledge,  he  had  rather  in  view  lit  application  to  bills  of 

'  I,  and  tare  and  tret,  adA  proSt  aud  loss,  than  to  cosmic  harmo- 

numericul  proportions   in   lh«  framework  of  the  univeriw, 

trine  of  numbei':?  may  truly  bo  regarded  as  at  once  a  root 

c  Olid  a  great  power  in  Bdiication.     I  would  rescue  it  &om  the 

ut  on  it  by  the  company  in  which  it  is  usually  found. 

If  reading  and  writing,  then,  wc  are  onen  enough  told  in  words 

I  tbey  do  not  constitute  educatioo.     By  many  thii^  is  considered 

a  truism,  l>ut  a  truism  t]uite  as  oi^n  means  a  truth  neglected 

It  made  real.     It  is  with  words  as  with  things,  (though  words 

B  things),  "Too  much  romiliority  breeds  contempt."     The  coin 

li  passes  from  band  to  hand,  loses  gradually  the  clearness,  and 

lUy  tho  traces  of  its  image  and  superscription.     Now,  in  spile  of 

8  CUTTeocy  of  this  truism,  I  vcntui-c  to  think  that  reading  aud 

g  are  far  too  much  regarded  not  as  all  education,  but  as  all  of 

ion  that  can  be  secui'ed  for  and  by  the  children  of  tho  mass, 

a  all  that  it  ia  important  for  them  to  oblaiu  ;  and  that  thus  a 

worthy,  and  mischievous  estimate  of  education,  ho  far  as  cou- 


s  the  n 


U\tii 


1  last  Friday's  meeting  one  speaker  drew  forth  strong  expressions 

■■,  by  saying  that  often  it  is   thought  enough  to  apportion 

nwledge  to  the  station  in  which  the  pupil  happens  to  be  born,  and 

Bwliich  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  likely  to  remain.     I  must  confess 

^  dwa  exi)erienco  supports  this  statement.     Thus,  not  many 

a  ago  I  visited  a  achuol  for  fomitle  orphans  in   London,  and  I 

*d  distmctly  by  the  Ftecrctnry  thai  only  a  very  plain  education  \na 

ined  Bl,  "because,"  siud  lie,  "they  are  deatiucd  to  he  domestic 

m,  and  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  be  too  near  the  level  of 

%keir  employers'  atttunmcuts  !  "  It  may  not  be  necessary  here  to  speak 

la  fiondsduiation  of  that  spirit  which  would  keepback  those  who  have 

IT  and  so  slight  opportunities  of  culture  for  the  supposed  sake  of 

a  who  have  ''O  many  and  so  great  advantages  within  their  reach  i 

loofotead  that  the  lot  to  which  human  beings  are  really  and  truly 

i  \iy  Providence    (tiiat  Providence  so  often  appealed  to  as  a 

■  InttiScation  of  existing  evils  which  it   n  sought  to  maiut.iin),  ia  not 
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tlic  condition  in  which  thoy  arc  born,  or  in  which  their  par 
but  that  of  which  by  the  best  culture  of  all  their  faciil 
qualify  ihfm solves  adequately  to  do  the  work  ;  or  to  argue 
education  of  the  lower  classes  is  in  the  interest  even  of  i\ 
But  that  this  spirit  prevails  largely  beyond  the  circle  of 
Association  as  this  I  cannot  doubt.  There  are  persons  who, 
heard  Archbishop  Whately  say,  embark  in  the  ship  of  ki 
in  order  to  delay  the  voyage,  being  quite  willing  to  appear 
nioters  of  education  if  they  can  but  gain  the  power  to  limit 
what  they  consider  to  be  safe  hounds. 

Kven  among  those  who  regard  education  with  very 
fccliiips,  and  who  have  no  unworthy  jealousy  of  others  less 
by  fortune  than  themselves,  a  similar  estimate  of  the  8ufTi< 
the  more  elements  of  knowledge  in  schools  for  the  people 
traced.  **  Teach  a  child  to  read  and  to  write,  and  he  will 
himself,"  this  is  a  common  saying.  No  doubt,  your  Step 
and  your  Faraday s,  and  those  with  large  natural  capacity 
kind  of  mental  effort,  will,  with  this  simple  help,  do  all  be£ 
themselves.  Nay,  even  without  this  help,  their  innate  energ 
htill  surmount  eveiy  obstacle  in  their  way.  But  such  men 
exceptions,  not  the  rule  ;  and  the  frequent  appeal  to  such 
evidence  of  the  suilicienfy  of  reading  and  writing  in  humble 
is  one  more  proof  of  the  i>rc valence  of  the  eiror  which  ] 
popular  etlucation  rather  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  pc 
gifted  to  rise  into  a  higher  station,  than  of  enabling  and  disp4 
eHiciently  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  actual  station,  even 
they  should  rise  to  none  higher.  It  is  to  the  average  capac 
avenige  disposition  of  ordinary  school  pupils,  that  teaching  ] 
ada})t(.d,  and  it  is  by  its  success  in  dealing  with  that  average  c 
that  average  disposition,  that  its  eiricieney  is  to  be  judged.  N4 
for  such  natures  reading  and  writing  will  be  a  master-key 
or  much  beyond,  is  not  to  be  thus  proved,  or  without  proc 
accepted. 

Another  sign  of  the  current  estimate  of  reading  and  writi; 
be  cited.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  statistical  tables  abou 
nals,  and  the  j)roportions  among  them  of  those  who  can  n 
wM'ite  well,  im])orfectly,  or  not  at  all.  Crime,  we  are  told,  fl( 
most  rankly  among  the  last,  less  among  the  second,  least  am* 
first.  What,  then,  is  the  natural  inference  from  such  state 
Of  course,  diminish  the  ignorance,  and  you  diminish  the 
But  the  ignorance  of  what  ?  Of  course,  of  reading  and  ^ 
Ignorance  of  reading  and  writing  is  productive  of.  or  accor 
by,  a  great  amount  of  crime.  Knowledge  of  reading  and 
will,  thereibre,  dimini^h  crime  !  There  may  be  fallacie 
palpable  than  this  ;  there  can  be  few  more  gross  or  serious 
inability  to  read  and  write  argues,  in  our  present  state,  it 
freely  granted,  great  ignorance  of  all  beyond  that  it  is  good  0 
to  know.  But  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  (not  to  cavil  ab 
degree  of   ability),  by  no  means  argues  the  knowledge  0 
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beyond.  Negatively,  the  ignorance  implies  much,  positively  the 
knowledge  implies  little.  Let  us  take  an  obvious  illustration.  If  a 
man  does  not  possess  a  penny,  he  is  undeniably  very  poor;  if  he  does 
possess  a  penny,  is  he  therefore  rich  ?  Is  he  removed  more  than 
very  slightly  from  absolute  impecuniosity  ?  It  may  be  said  that, 
with  even  one  penny,  a  man  may  b^in  to  increase  his  store  ;  but  his 
doing  so,  his  striving,  or  desiring  to  do  so,  depends  on  considerations 
widely  apart  from  the  mere  possession  of  the  penny.  The  tabulation 
of  such  statistics  may  be  useful  in  various  ways.  It  is  not  in  the 
facts  or  in  the  figures,  but  in  the  application  of  them  that  the  danger 
lies.  By  all  means  let  those  tell-tale  columns  make  us  blush  for  the 
deplorable  and  disgraceful  national  ignorance  that  they  reveal ;  let 
them  spur  our  determination  to  remove  it ;  but  do  not  let  them  lull 
us  into  the  delusive  fiincy  that  the  presence  of  the  minimum  of 
knowledge  will  cure  the  evils  which  the  absence  of  that  minimum 
indicates,  if  it  does  not  cause. 

We  will  now  test  a  little  more  closely  the  real  educational  value  of 
reading  and  writing. 

1.  Reading  is  a  mechanical  means,  one  of  several  means,  of 
gaining  knowledge  and  ideas.  Writing  is  one  mechanical  means  of 
conveying  knowledge  or  ideas  to  others,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
reoorcUng  them  for  either  others  or  ourselves.  What  is  the  educa* 
tional  value  of  either  ?  There  is,  I  am  well  aware,  a  high  sense, 
in  which  it  may  be  contended  that  he  who  can  read  easily,  intelli* 
gently,  appreciatively,  pleasurably,  even  one  valuable  book,  especially 
if  he  can  read  it  aloud  with  due  ^'  emphasis  and  discretion,"  correct 
intonation,  and  utterance  at  once  expressive  and  impressive  ;  and 
who  further  can  give  written  form  to  his  thoughts  and  knowledge, 
if,  that  is,  we  take  writing  to  mean  not  merely  penmanship,  but 
what  is  called  composition  also, — may  be  said  to  have  received  no 
mean  or  narrow,  though  it  may  still  be  a  defective  education. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  here  concerned  with  such  measure  of 
the  powers  of  reading  and  of  penmanship,  as  is  commonly  obtained 
in  our  cheap  and  general  schools.  Now,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
us,  is,  that  they  are  at  most,  not  knowledge,  but  means  of  knowledge. 
I  say  not  the  means,  but  means  of  knowledge.  They  are  no  more 
knowledge  or  education,  as  has  often  been  said,  than  a  knife,  fork, 
and  plate  constitute  a  dinner.  Given  the  dinner,-*the  knife,  fork,  and 
plate  are  useful  in  enabling  us  to  deal  with  it  But,  though  the  com- 
bination is  best,  it  is  better  to  have  the  dinner  without  the  imple- 
ments, than  the  implements  without  the  dinner.  That  the  two  can 
be  separated  is  undeniable ;  and  so  it  is  quite  possible,  though  not 
common,  to  find  a  man  shrewd,  sagacious,  even  well  informed,  who 
can  neither  write  nor  read,  and  it  is  not  only  possible  but  very 
common  to  find  the  grossest  ignorance  and  the  greatest  dulness 
associated  with  ability  to  read  and  write.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
a  knife,  fork,  and  plate  are  instruments  not  for  gaining  a  dinner,  but 
for  helping  us  to  consume  it  when  gained ;  whereas  reading  and 
perhaps  writing  are  instrnmenta  for  aotoally  giuning  knowledga» 
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.  Beuling  U  but  ono  means,  if,  in  the  long  run,  tiie  nuMt  impor 

t,  for  acquiring  knowlerl^c.     On  SAturilay  last  I  liut  a  letter  from 

taa  which,  by  an  apt  coinciUcnoc,  iliuBlrntcs  what  I  mean.     My 

Ue  boy,  not  jvt  four  years  old,  sayi  to  his  mother,  "Mamma,  why 

4oM  couGiD  Bella  learii  lessons  ?"     ''That  she  may  grow   up  to  ba 

wiM  Mtd  UsofuL"     "But  dou'tX  learn  by  askiiigiiuestionB?"     "Out 

of  the  luouth  of  babea,"    The  radical  fallacy  is  in  eiippoging  that  no 

knowledge  or  improTement  is  olitainable  cxeopt  fVom  books,  and  the 

fcsuU  is  the  confounding  of  means  with  ends.     A  child    is  a  liriug, 

mtless,  ncTer  ceasing  interrogator,  "  perpetually  wanting  to  kuow, 

you  know,"  porpetually  asking.  What  ?  and  how?  and  wlieu  ?  ouil 

vLera?  and  above  all  (as  I  have  ob^erred  with  some  eurpriso)  why? 

|>erpetually  patting   all   around  it  "  to  the  qiicHtion,"     This  i^  to 

nuraes  and  pareuta  and  teucherg  a  diiturhiiig.  &tiguiug,  and  eias- 

iig  process,  and  ([ueslions  iire  commonly  discouraged,  orevaiicd, 

f  not  forbidden.     "Children  ought  not  to  iisk  (jueations:"    "Child- 

B  should  be  loen,  not  heard : "  i^uch  ere  the  ethics  of  the  nursery. 

\  willingly   allow    for   the  didiculty    of  at    onco   carrying  on,  at 

~vt  in  «chool,  ft  continnous  course  of  teaching  with  many  pupils 

sultitnoously,  and  of  caring  for  individual  differences  of  mental  stntc. 

It  principles  do  not  cease  to  he  principles  because  their  application 

^difficult ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  one  iutelligeat  answer  to 

*~  li  B  question  as  a  child  will  a?k  and  at  the  time  when  it  asks   it, 

n  ill  interest  is  aroused  and  the    mental  soil  is  prepared,  docs 

«  gnod.  had  more  suggestive  and  stimulative  power  than  pages  of 

aeful  knowledge"  which  nra  not  "en  rapport"  with  the  child's 

■Deitlal  state,  and  which  respond  to  nothing  tlion  active  within  its 

little  brain.     A  child  of  average  health  and  capneity  sucks  in  know- 

Jsilge  ai  every  por« ;  its  craving  for  knowledge  is  truly  insatiable. 

"It  is  o^  natural,"  says  Quintilian,  "  for  the  human  mind  to  learn  as  for 

'ho  bird  to  fly,  or  the  fish  to  swim."    Hut  many  who  ipend  dreary 

Xc«rs  in  »>ckiiig  the  power  to  rcud  Cjuintilian  in  tlie  original,  imd 

*n'Mit  fie'iueully  without  succeeding  ia  the  endeavour,  tot!  us  a  very 

;ide.    The  youthful  mind,  tlioy  say,  is  avcrae  from  kuow- 

:l  is,  wliat  they  call  knowlo<1ge,  or,  at  beet,  indifferent  to  it, 

I'l  be  anilicially  coaxed,  or  bribed,  or  threatened  into  the 

■  L'    of   interest,     A   child  eagerly  examines  every  object 

■"^Ti'iiiirl  it,  or,  in  lack  of  objects,  then  the  pictures  or  images  of  objects. 

^K^at  between  the  child  and  nature  wo   interpose  nn  opaque  medium 

^9salled  a  book,  and  we  expect  the  child  to  profit  by  symbols  which  to 

^  indeed,  ere  full  of  meaning,  but  which  to  it  are  mysteries,  whoso 

's  slow  to  discover.     Pedants  snort  disdainfully  at  the 

hoi^ht  of  teaching  seionce  lo  children.     Yet  what  ia  science,  in  great 

I,  but  observation  methodized  ?  A  child  cannot  bo  easily  kept  from 

erving  and  even  from  generaUxiiig.     The  quealion  is  whether  it 

U  do  both  ignornnlly,  of  its  own  wild  fancy,  or  under  the  guidance 

|[nKt(irei'judgm<-ntand  ampler  knowledge.  As  all  children,  not  wholly 

d  by  tho  compreaiion  and  distortion  of  the  school,  form  for 

^^ftkind  of  science,  draw  inferences  and  make  goneraliKatlM^I 
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probably  ciTonMUB,  certainly  incomplete,  shall  ibey  bo  left  willinat 
guitl&nce,  as  without  oncouragemeut  ? 

Even  nt[«rapti*  to  loach  science  an)  orien  mnrrcil  by  confounding 
it  witli  lilerary  or  verbal  kno'wlcijgo.     Naliiro    is    treated    on  tb« 
system  of  die  Eton  Latin  grammar.     TQchiiicnl  names  and  lists  of 
genera  and  species  are  committed  to  memory  without  due  explanatiuQ 
of  the  grounds  of  iliatinction.    I  hove  borore  me  a  eatcuhiBni  Tor  ibo 
young,   entitled    "  First  Leseone   in    Pliysiology."     All    the   knaiT>  g 
ledge  rana    A%ely    fioni    the    pupil,    when    tapped  by   the    te&cltif 
with   a  question.     The    leacher    says:    "How   many  varirttos   i' 
absorption  are  there,  and  name  them  ?"    The  pupil  answers :  "Intv 
slilial,  cutaneous,  recrcmentitial,  rexpirntory,  venous,  excromentitlAi 
and  lacteal"     Such  ai-c  the  new  husks  upon  which  bal>e8  are  f«d  J!l 
Without  a  revolution  in  method  no  mere  change  of  subject  oi 
much  good. 

5.  Again,  the  learning  of  the  art  of  reading,  being  trcatrid  a*  an 
end,  \s  made  much  more  diffiault  than  it  needs  to  be.  The  Icttei 
are  taught  by  their  nainci^,  nut  by  their  sounds;  in  tbii  arbitrsr'^,7* 
order  of  the  ulplmltet,  instead  of  in  the  natural  order  of  the  organ^* 
by  which  they  are  pronauncc<I.  Spulling  is  «ti]l  taught  by  means  ^^^/ 
columns  of  long,  hard,  uucoiinectoU  words,  Bolccted  for  their  vfl^^^_ 
(liffieully  and  rarity,  to  be  learned  by  rote,  or,  as  is  said  w'^|l 
unconaoious  irony,  "by  heart."  At  a  large  and  well-oudoir-—  . 
■obool  in  London,  I  have  §ecn  doEcnit  of  boys  engaged  eimul  ~  ^ 
ncously  in  laborious  efforls  lo  learn  lo  spell  badly,  with  the  ■.* 
of  a  most  ingenious  book,  in  which  every  word  was  iticorrru^~.^ 
spelled.  Then  the  procoss  of  tc^aeiiiug  to  read  begins  too  early  J 
it  is  eonliuued  too  long.  I  know  well  the  difGculty  in  a  set^^^j, 
where  the  minds  of  the  pupils  may  be,  nay  must  bo,  lu  (liflc>«^ 
stages  of  development ;  still,  the  Rrst  tiling  being  to  rouM.-  an  ap[>«t/f,  _ 
for  knowledge,  aud  the  second  to  gratify  it  when  roused,  all  atteinpg  jT 
to  reverse  this  order,  or  even  to  aaticipate  its  evolution,  miuijgP 
injurious,  A  child  that,  eager  lo  hear  a  story  over  again,  puts  laif,  I 
ear  the  book  iu  which  it  is  told,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  learning  Xa  nti 
awiflly,  easily,  gladly.  Before  it  reaches  that  stage,  the  iustraciJoa 
might  have  been  tedious  and  inelTectual.  These  ore  but  hints  Ttliidt 
it  is  impossible  hero  to  follow  out  in  detail. 

6.  Then,  what  is  the  literature  by  means  of  which  reading  is  ii 
often  taught  ?     In  Scotland  still,  the  shorter  C-atechism  of  the  ^Ve^.- 
minster  Assembly  of  Divines  (in  my  boyhood  I  used  to  wonder  wbtC>^ 
the  longer  could  (wssibly  be),  has  prefixed  to  it  au  alphabet  whidi  \t.  ^^ , 
learned  as  a  preliminary  to  plunging  into  the  depths  of  Calvinisticdiri- 
uity.    Even  iu  London  I  have  viaitcda  "respectable"  school,  in  which 
reading  itj  taught  fiom  the  fiible,  and  so  soon  as  the  pupil  is  tolerably 
p:'oflcient,  he  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  secular  rcadiug  1     And 
this  is  done  iu  the  supposed  interests  of  religion  [     It  is  as  if  we        " 
were  lo  begin  the  teaching  of  our  children  with  Milton's  Paradise      ' 
XauI,  and  then  advance  them  into  Itobinson  Crusoe,  or  Uiss  Edge.      j 

^HHli's  Tales.     Iu  many  Scotch  ecIiodIb  the  Bible  is  almost  the  only^H 
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reading  1>ook ;  the  junior  and  senior  classes  are  called  respectiYelj 
the  Testament  class  and  the  Bible  class.  I  have  heard  of  a  boj  so 
taught  who,  having  been  asked  by  his  mother  to  read  a  passage  ih 
a  newspaper,  was  suddenly  roused  from  his  monotonous  chaunt  by  a 
box  on  the  ear,  accompanied  by  these  words — "  How  dare  ye,  ye 
scoundrel,  read  the  newspaper  with  the  Bible  twang  ?  " 

7.  With  such  a  spirit  in  the  schooli  is  it  wonderful  that  the  whole 
teaching  should  have  a  narcotic  tendency,  that  it  should  crush  intel- 
ligence, and  breed  disgust,  weariness,  hatred  of  all  study  ?  At  a 
former  meeting  of  this  Association  I  heard  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools  (since  dead),  declare  that  in  certain  schools  he 
could  tell  pretty  accurately  by  the  pupils*  faces  how  long  they  had 
been  at  school.  The  longer  the  period,  the  more  stupid,  vacant,  and 
expressionless  the  face.  Another  school  inspector  (Diocesan),  has 
told  me  that  when,  examining  a  class  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he 
asked: — **  Why  did  the  eunuch  go  away  rejoicing," — the  answer 
frankly  was — *•*•  Please,  sir,  because  Philip  had  a  done  o'  teaching  on 
him."  What  hours  of  weariness  and  waste  are  summed  up  in  this 
brief  story!  Such  teaching  defeats  its  own  end;  the  power  to  read 
is  gained  at  the  cost  of  the  desire  to  read.  This,  if,  in  spite  of  false 
quantity,  I  may  adapt  the  words  of  the  Boman  poet,  is  ^^ propter 
legendum  legendi  perdere  causas/^  for  the  sake  of  reading  to  lose 
that  which  makes  reading  to  be  desired. 

8.  Lastly,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  power  to  read 
does  not  in  tlie  least  determine  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  What 
will  be  the  nature  of  the  books  or  journals  read  ?  How  much  of 
mischievous,  not  to  speak  of  idle,  literature  is  there  in  the  world 
that  must  all  find  readers,  admirers,  purchasers  !  With  the  diffusion 
of  the  mere  power  of  reading,  without  intellectual  and  moral  culture, 
must  we  not  expect  that  this  sort  of  literature  will  be  multiplied  ? 
The  increased  numbers  of  cheap  *'  sporting  "  papers,  of  papers  de- 
voted to  police  reports,  with  coarse  and  exciting  woodcuts,  and 
of  the  literary  master-pieces  of  the  "  singing  saloon,"  have  of  late 
attracted  notice.  Nay,  the  power  to  read  and  write  arms  with 
greater  force  the  disposition  for  evil,  as  well  as  that  for  good.  In 
every  wicked  enterprise  such  attainments  are  helps  to  its  success. 
It  used  to  be  argued  that  writing  ought  not  to  be  taught  to  the 
people,  lest  it  should  lead  to  the  commission  of  forgery,  or  other 
fraud ;  but  this  sort  of  argument,  if  futile  against  teaching  to  write, 
supplies  a  reason  why  the  power  of  writing,  or  of  reading,  should  be 
associated  with  such  training  and  guidance  as  will  tend  to  ensuro«its 
beneficial  employment. 

As  I  rejoice  to  see  in  this  Association,  and  elsewhere,  a  growing 
tendency  to  regard  the  teaching  of  all  classes,  and  of  both  sexes, 
from  the  same  points  of  view,  and  to  apply  to  all  alike  the  same 
fundamental  principles,  I  will  here  briefly  say  that  what  I  think  to 
be  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  instruction 
of  the  poor  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  hitherto  far  too  exclu- 
sively literary  character  of  the  instruction  of  the  rich.     In  this 
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oipeot,  how  pregnant  with  meaning  is  the  title,  ''  Orammar  sckool,** 
BO  almost  uniTersal  as  the  designation  of  oar  upper  schools  I  Not 
to  insist  on  the  practical  identification  of  "  Grammar "  with  the 
teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  what  a  petrifaction  is  this  tenn  of  the 
whole  cast  of  opinion,  which  viewed  all  instruction  as  an  a£hir  of 
books  and  words  I  What  a  record  i  t  preserves  of  tho  habit  of  regarding 
even  Science  as  a  knowledge  less  of  things  than  of  what  men  have 
written  about  things,  and  of  the  stylo  in  which  thej  have  written  1 
Widen  as  we  may  the  sense  of  grammar,  far  beyond  the  scope  and 
practice  of  schools,  past  or  present,  till  it  become,  if  you  will,  co- 
extensive with  philology,  and  even  literature,  (and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  disparage  such  studies),  how  lamentably  does  thif  title  fall 
short  of  what  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  education  in  such  a  conutrj,  in 
such  un  age  as  oursl  Over  tho  door  of  the  Bradford  Grammar 
School  stands  this  inscription  : — 

«*  Quod  Dcus  optimus  maximns  bene  vertat 
Acdiflcium  hococ  ad  literaram  antiqaarum 
Studium  promovendum  javentatemque  dootrinA 
Elcgantiorc  irobaendom  exstractum  est  atqoe 
Musis  in  perpetuum  consecratam." 

— "For  promoting  tho  study  of  ancient  literature,  and  for  imbn^w^ 
youth  with  elegant  learning,  this  building  has  been  raised,  and  ^^ 
ever  consecrated  to  the  muses." 

A  noble  part  of  a  liberal  education,  the  polished  and  gn&^/j,| 
capital  of  the  educational   column,  but  assuredly  neither  its  a||^ 
nor  its  base  !     Try  mentally  to  realize  what  Bradford  or  Belfast  j. 
and  what  it  needs  for  tho  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  youtli  \rio 
arc  tu  do  its  actual  work,  to  maintain  and  to  extend  its  prosperity,  ^ 
remove  its  evils,  to  raise  the  character  of  its  people,  to  improve  their 
sanitary  and  social  condition,  to  teach  them  how  to  lead  a  cleio, 
healthy,  happy,  human  life  —  and    how    painfully  one-sided  and 
detective  it  is  !     How  it  ignores  the  essential !     How  it  magniiiei 
tho   less   important !      How  it  subordinates  strength,  solidity,  and 
service  to  grace  ami  orimniout  and  surface-show  !      Assuredly  dia 
time  is  coining,  I  think  it  is  at  hand,  when  such  a  title  as  tLat  of 
'*  Spoiling  bchool"  will  be  regarded  as  scarcely  less  expressive  of  the 
purposes,  grand  and  manifold,  at  which  our  upper  schools,  aye,  all 
our  schools,  ought  to  aim.     Even  in  our  higher,  even  in  ourhigfaeit      i 
schools,  im])rovcniont  is  slowly  but  surely  creeping  in  ;  slowly  bui 
suiely  is  it  being  recognized  that  any  school  which  ignores  the  kno^* 
led»:e  of  man  himself,  of  tho  olijects  animate  and  inanimate  wlt-^ 
which  he  is  surrounded,  and  of  the  relationship  between  l\im  and  theC^i 
his  social  duties,  his  economic  interests,  and  the  reciprocal  bearing  -^ 
th(^  individual  and  the  social  well  being  is  radically,  deplorably,  djSJ*, 
gracefully  defective.     Every  iniiirovement  in  our  lower  schools  w  '^^ 


graceiuliy  detective,     iiivery  improv 

read  ui)on  tho  upper,  and  vice  versa.     And  when  the  instruction 

our  higher  classes  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  proportion  as  it 

be  what  it  ought  to  be,  will  the  problem  of  our  lower  education 

practically  solved.    Had  our  upper  classes  ever  been  really  educate<^^ 
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tbey  would  not,  and  could  not,  so  long  and  so  complacently  have 
endured  the  ignorance  and  consequent  degradation  of  the  masses  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  of  those  whom,  as  if  in  mockery,  they  style 
their  fellow  immortals,  their  brothers  and  their  sisters. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  lower  schools  tliat  I  here  speak.     It  is  even 
fortunate  that  narrow  and  selfish  fears  are  beginning  to  urge  on  what 
enlarged  conceptions  and  generous   impulse    have  failed   hitherto 
to  efiect.     Thus  the  recent  extension  of  the  suffi'age  is  opening 
the  eyes  of  nuiny  to  the  necessity  of  training  the  masses  to  the  ju- 
dicious and  beneficial  exercise  of  the  power  thus  conferred.     One 
whose  name  will  be,  in  history,  connected  as  well  with  the  political 
changes  that  ho  resisted  as  with  the  educational  changes  that  ho 
introduced,  has  said  tluit  we  must  now  teach  our  future  mastera  their 
letters.     That  this  was  said  in  bitter  irony  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
snd  it  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker 
that  amount  of  teaching  will  suffice.     Those  who  have  already  had 
the  eufirage  can,  for  the  most  part,  read  and  write.     But  they,  too, 
need  enlightenment,  and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  training ;  so  do 
those  whom  they  elect  to  represent  tliem.     On  the  one  hand,  reading 
and  writing  have  not  pi-evented  dishonest  voters  in  thousands  from 
lelling  their  votes  for  bribes,  solid  or  liquid  ;  on  the  other,  reading 
and  writing,  and  much  besides,  have  not  ])revonted  unscrupulously 
ambitious  millionaires  from   debauching  whole  constituencies  by 
javish  expenditure,  or  from  masking  their  immoral  and  demoralising 
practices  by  liberal  donations  to  charities,  to  schools,  and  even  to 
ehnrches.     Nevertheless,  the  fear  of  the  large  classes  now  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  for  the  first  time  has  given  no 
•light  impulse  to  the  general  zeal  for  education.     It  is  for  us  to  see 
that  the  movement  now  begun  be  turned  to  good  account.     Let  us 
lielp  to  educate,  but  in  what?     That  is  the  question  of  questions. 

Then,  again,  foreign  nations,  we  are  told,  are  beginning  to  beat 

Us  at  our  own  weapons.    They  have  learned  more  than  their  letters. 

Xfaey  are,  it  is  said,  driving  us  out  of  the  markets  which,  with  insular 

ftXTOgance,  we  have  fancied   should  for  ever  be  ours  exclusively. 

A.  cry  of  alarm  is  raised  for  more  and  better  technical  instruction  ; 

i^nd,  though  this  is  naiTow  enough  in  the  thoughts  of  many  who  raise 

't,  more  and  better  general  culture  will  certainly  come  out  of  it ; 

^  greater  development  of  general  mental  power,  and  the  formation 

of  bettor  social  habits,  will  ere  long  be  discovered  to  be  the  things 

*eally  needful. 

Again,  onr  industry  is  partially  paralyzed,  our  capital  is  wasted, 

<xir  prosperity,  our  very  national  existence,  are  endangered  by  strikes 

aand  trade  combinations  and  restrictions,  which  check  production, 

often  by  means  as  unscrupulous  and  truculent  as  the  end  sought  is 

iUae  and  mischievous.     The  masses  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up 

in  igQorant  and  angry   defiance   of  the  elementary  principles   of 

economic  science,  and  reading  and  writing  will  not  cure  this  long 

lanUing  soi'e.     Broadhcad,  who  could  read  and  write  (as  he  has 

unply  shown),  believing  at  the  time  that  the  introduction  of  a  certain 

T>  T>  a 
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uiacliiiic  wuuld  iiguro  liis  craft,  uudgtted  ah  Kct  of  criminal 
lie  L-oiiri-^Nc<l  that  bo  liQii  discovered  his  error  ;  but  the  disco 
toil  lute.  IIiul  lie  inadc  it  eoouor,  one  outrage  less  would  1 
ntii.'iiiptoJ.  Willi  vidcr  knowlodge  others,  perhaps  all,  n 
U'cn  prevented.  Knowledge  is  not  merely  power ;  it  » 
mill  ^nidance,  if  not  impulse.  It  ia  the  rudder,  if  not  the 
fly*w]icel,  if  not  the  Strom-boiler.  It  !a  true  that  there 
lieru  wiiiiiiug  men  of  po-called  education  to  defend  such 
iiDil  even  to  extenuate  such  atrocities  ;  but  their  education  I 
(lie  i^iH-eJul  dirocliou  which  alone  could  nre  from  error  iu  tl 
It  is  Hue  that  the  employerg  are  ofteD  not  more  intelligei 
I'L-sjiect  ihaii  the  employed  ;  but  the  eulightenment  of  the  L 
111  <■  (he  niany,  and  fcoiu  whose  ranks  the  former,  bithertc 
must  largely  come,  wilt  extend  to  and  react  upon  th 
u]mi,  and  do  much  to  sol^n  their  mutual  relations,  to  nu 
tlu'ii'  common  interest,  niid  to  fuse  them  together,  so  as  i 
nKiiliiy,  if  not,  as  some  hope,  to  obliterate  the  diatinction  iu 
I'ut'  siieh  reasons  us  these,  a  nev  educational  agitation  i: 
or  tlioold  ia  reviving  with  fresh  rigour.  Oae  and  all  point  toi 
fill'  Ui-yond  reading  and  writing.  I  am,  I  inu>>t  say,  hopef 
nliitnule.  if  not  of  the  early,  iasuc.  The  now  awolliDg 
"c<'m]iiiU<iry"  cducatlou  will  force  on  the  public  mind  tl 
meiiiikl  inquiry,  what  ought  education  to  he.  If,  hj  co 
wlmt  nnw  pasaea  under  the  name  of  education  were  randc 
univerr'al,  I  prcGiimc  to  think  that  the  existing  moes  Of  p 
criinc,  vico,  misery  and  disease  would  scarcely  be  pc 
abuieil.  llut  it  is  no  smull  gain  to  have  recognised  the  dsii 
iIk'  pDorcsl,  Klill  more  even  liccouse  the  poorest,  to  eomethit 
ciilk'il  <.'<lncitlion.  Itail  or  grossly  defective  education  in  an; 
I'iuitiut  ciintiijue  long  after  eilucaiiou  has  ceased  to  be  regarc 
lii'i'iingc  uf  the  few.  Just  as  air  becomes  etngnant  and  foul  v 
liiicil,  fii  ediicolioii  when  restricted  In  the  few  loses  iis  vital  f 
To  liitliisc  I'dueatiun  ofany  kind  is  indirectly  to  improve  i( 
iiiver.-^al,  and  the  (so  called)  higher  c 

;<l,  and,  ns  I  think,  libci-alizcd.  Youthf 
lU'tivc  lilU  from  coiitly  Ecminaries,  occo 
metres,  but  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  t 

itiirn  of  their  own  minds  j  filled  with  mj 
lore,  lint  unaware  of  llieir  social  duties  ;  piimedwith  verbal 
iiiconsiiitcnl  moral  precept,  but  less  ashamed  of  debt  than  o 
industry;  looking  on  the  world  aa  a  spoil  for  the  lucky 
crafty,  or  the  strong,  not  os  a  field  for  useful  and  enuoblinj 
l<i  the  benefit  of  all  ns  well  aa  of  self ;  of  i<clf  just  in  propon 
ti'iids  Iu  the  good  of  all.  Then,  instead  of  the  rich  being 
iutdleclnn!  sweelnieats,  while  tho  poor  ure  starved,  or  gatbt 
ernmi's  thttt  full  fVuin  the  others*  luble,  all,  lich  and  poor  ali 
bu  noiiri.->lieil  wilh  plainer,  more  substaniinl  und  wholesome 
wilhfinl  *neh  lighter  fare  n?  maybe  obtainable  by  cither.  I 
Icdi^c'  will  be  no  longer  confounded  with  books,  or  with  wor 


II  general. 
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knowledge,  so  morals,  of  which  the  laws  are  as  eternal  as  they  are 
simple,  as  universal  as  they  are  strong,  the  morals  in  which  all  sects 
and  conditions  of  thinking  men  agree,  will  be  dissociated  from  the 
verbal  and  dogmatic  formularies  about  which  men  differ,  and,  while 
becoming  less  sectarian  and  theological,  will  become  more  widely 
Catholic,  more  truly  religious.  We,  or  our  survivors,  will  then  look 
back  with  a  smile,  not  of  contempt  or  pride,  but  of  joy  and  pity,  on 
tlio  time  when  there  was  so  great  a  pother  about  so  small  a  matter 
as  reading  and  writing,  and  when  even  this  beggarly  amount  of 
teaching  was  found  to  be  a  tremendous  national  difficulty,  just 
because  so  little  more  was  aimed  at,  or  desired,  or  perhaps  conceived. 
The  less  is  included  in  the  greater,  and  the  little  becomes  easy  from 
the  effort  to  do  much. 


On  Female  Education  in  India.*    By  Mary  CARrEKTKR. 

INDIA  is  said  to  be  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  Crown ;  and 
yet  surely  we  have  not  attended  so  much  as  we  ought  to  have 
done  to  the  two  hundred  millions  of  subjects  of  our  beloved  Queen, 
who  are  residents  in  tliat  great  country.  We  do  not,  I  fear,  concern 
ourselves  as  we  ought  to  do  respecting  the  actual  condition  and 
wants  of  this  nation,  with  which  we  are  so  closely  connected.  I  have 
repeatedly  heard  the  natives  of  India  lament  that  when  Indian  affairs 
arre  brought  for  discussion  before  our  legislators,  less  interest  is 
manifested  about  them  than  about  the  most  trivial  matters  connected 
with  ourselves.  India  has  been  called  a  great  dream-land,  about 
which  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  We  have,  from  time  to  time, 
had  dreadful  nightmare  dreams  of  her— of  the  horrors  which  take 
place  within  her  boundaries.  We  have  heard  of  the  women  being 
treated  in  the  most  cruel  and  dreadful  manner,  according  to  our 
notions ;  and  yet  we  have  not  felt  that  we  have  any  means  of  help- 
ing them,  and  so  we  have  endeavoured  to  banish  them  from  our 
thoughts,  as  we  should  a  nightmare  dream. 

But  it  was  not  solely  on  this  account  that  T  resolved  to  undertake 
the  journey  which  I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  accomplishing. 
It  waa  not  because  India  is  practically  little  known  to  us,  and  we 
ought  to  be  more  intimately  acquainted  with  her,  that  I  left  my  duties 
at  home,  and  encountered  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  foreign 
travel,  to  visit  this  distant  land.  For  many  long  years, — for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  had  a  deep  and  peculiar  interest  in 
India,  on  account  of  the  visit  to  this  country  of  the  noble  Knjah 
Rammohun  Roy. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago  he,  having  emerged  from  superstition 
and  ignorance  in  a  manner  most  wonderful,  after  encountering  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  trials  in  his  own  country,  and  having  proved 

*  Delivered  extemporaneously  at  an  Evening  Meeting  of  tbe  Association  on 
September  2Brd.    See  the  Introdaction  to  this  vohune. 


Wv  0%  Femcit  Eiwcatim  in  India* 

•fyjfcsV  V.  =^T  zLzZ'i.  c"  *  if  iLe  rreatest  men  of  the  age,  fell  a  sacri- 
fioe  ::  i-irjL  :i«ji.«^.  'wiiJ*  *r  Loro^ired  gaest  in  the  city  in  which  I 
cw%_    I:^t  = '.  --al  :--'-v>.«  are  luid  tear  our  dwelling.     He  departed, 

•»v:  :l*  -■.--*;  :^  *. :'  t  i*  cLi*r»r:«r  impressed  mj  mind  strongly  with  a 
•i**;  \'.'.rrr.  --  Ii:  '^  I  Lai  rrcenilr  ihe  mournful  privilege  of 
ti  iiAT,  vr.i^  v.  -.  ...-^r:  &•  i  r^-ciri  for  his  countrymen  all  that  is 
M.'.-.^'.  :*r'*r-.T  T  :  *  li.^:  i:iT§  of  that  noble  man.  But,  notii 
T'..'.'.:  r.  vl  .  I  L.f'.T  I  •«:  r_T  Ie*p  interest  in  India,  I  felt  that 
li^--  wi«  r.,":":,  -.^  •.•  t:  I  t-u  i«5>  for  Ler  :  I  had  much  work  to 
c.  V. T  *. -IT-,  r. viTT.  :.z  \'lk  L^irlected  aD<l  destitute  as  well  as  for 
".;  *  cr.n  -si  '.i  iirt-  »rc -:. :  ">-  I  bare  bad  the  pleasure,  from 
•.  '  ■■  \  =^r.  : :  liiri?*-::^  Me.-tir?«  cf  ibis  Association  on  that 
» ."  ;'•:.  T:.-:  tt  .rk  -w^*  i.ari  i- i  i.fieuh,  and  required  my  constao^ 
*.::  I  k'  ■:'«'  :;  i.:  :..**:  :_irle-  ivere  Jeroted  to  India,  and  thiL^ 

1*1    *   :'.-r.-.-:  ir-.-.  -:1.:?  r.-r  iLe  elucation  of  the  women  in  tl^ 
11..-::  I  :.!:  :'n-.  ■/■.-ej  •wrr-:    ici:  z  their  work,  and  that  I  was  n^^ 
n.-  -r  -"-  '■'         -'-     1^-^  '"^  v:«:i5,  from  time  to  time,  within  t^^ 

!-.-".  ■:—  7  ir*.    :  H"-  ::•:  E:-:n:'.'-nivr.  rou«e.l  me  to  believe  that  th^  ' 
W-?  w  "a^Trk  *i::HT   I  c:-M  io  br  the  most  simple  menns,  namely,    j^ 
«!.  •*  ^z  *Tr.'.;<i:'?.T  w!::!  oar  *:«ter*  in  India.     We  had  always  he^i^ 
:!.-.:  :'  •;  ra:>-.-  Z':'.'.' -rs.KZi  of  Iniia  were  jealou<  of  any  interfering 
Tk  >.;i  ::.'.  r  ?;  jj-^.-Lc^  if.  aid  very  naturally  so;  that  the  rules  of  tliejf 
•  '.y.'.rT  Iniuc;  •  tr.rm  to  '^-ciude  their  ladio«,  and  that  they  did  oof     | 
•••■■•'r?   :!ia:   ti.-j    -LcuM  c-ir.ercc   :Vom  that  seclusion;  that  the  dooiy 
rf  the  zerara  ^-.T-e  c'.- -sel  against  «tranger^.     We  heard,  too^  that 
'/-.•?v  >:  d  n  '!  ^^it':  il-.'-ni  w  be  educated,  and  that  it  was  useless  for  qi 
t-  ;i::».:npi  t-  i.r:^  :---*:rii«?iicn  upon  them — a«>  useless  as  it  wooU 
b-.'    irr'.pri'j -ir.      1*2'.  ^:.::i    I  heard   Hindoo    frcntlemcn  themseirei 
!•:•  -•  ar;x'    >  v  rv.'.T': :•.:'.:■  z  ii.a:   Enelish  women  would  try  do  kids- 
:}i\:  z   f^r   :"r  /r  i;i  ::■•■!. — wiK-n  thev  vi«;fed  our  country,  and  wers 
f"u!«  I  wi:-!  a  i'r.r:. :■;••:  a:i.i  dt-iisbt  at  ob*crving  the  positionwhieh 
Iv.L'lirh  w.. 'T'.' :i   •  •:«;j:iel   in   Kn<rlnnd. — when   tbev  desired,  on  re- 
turnir.c  :••  rh».-  r  c^-m:  trv.  ihat  an  effort  should  be  made  to  raiw  their 
o'.v:.  ia  i>  *, — a::  1  wh-.n  shey  bocffcii  that  Knglish  women  would  cone 
ov'.r  a^  :  ]i*\y  ihi.  m — !i  w.'t?  then  diat  I  felt  that  if  God  ^avemehoalth 
antl   •rrcnzth.  and  th:^!  1   m-.i«c  go  to  India  and  do  anything  that  ^ 
rouM  for o««r  Ka5i«.Tri  ?i<tc!*.   I  had  not,  however,  the  least ideaofwhf 
1  c<iulJ  ilft.    Tiit.'V  sail!,  *•  t  onie  over  and  help  us,  talk  to  us  gentlemc 
a<  you  will  n«ii  Iv  abh.*  to  tr.'.k  tn  the  ladies ;  but  the  language  of  kinda 
is  undtr«iood  in  j^vcrr  -runtiy;  thoy  will  feel  and  appreciate  y 
visit.*'     xVnd  «<j  I  wen'  !o  India.     I  was  told  by  many  that  I  sh 
be  eniirely  disappointed.     But  1  tVlc  no  disappointment.     I  can 
Fay    that,  in  evm*  way  in    which    sympathy   and  kindness   ' 
be  shown,  and  fjraiiiu-lo  impressed  to  me,  those  have  been  show: 
expres^<Mi  by  the   Hiniloos  in  every  part   of  the  empire;  an 
records    they    inscribed    in   the  lxK»k  now   lying    before   m« 
expression*  i-f  wishc?    on  the     pari  of   native  gentlemen   f 
i m proven) en t  of  ilu-  tomah^-'  of  India.     The  first  entry  in  th 
Written  in  a  fi»reign  ton^Mic  by  anienibir  of  the  Lcgi<ilntiye  ( 
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btpr«MU  the  wHler'a  Pnmest  entrRnty  that  heJp  may  be  giTen  to  Air- 
nisfi  proper  instruction  to  the  ladies  of  Indin ;  wiiiic  the  Inat,  by  a 
genlleman  who  bits  been  cxeommunicatetl  by  bis  couutrytiicn  on 
nccouut  of  his  earnestness  in  endeavouring  to  do  liis  duty,  records 
that  he  bclicTM  "the  grand  evil  in  India  is  Iho  Ircntraent  of  the 
women,  that  they  are  ireaicd  like  slaves,  and  that  India  wilt  never 
riw  nniil  the  ladies  nro  treated  diflferenlly."  I  shonld  not  have 
■deavoured  to  lake  the  course  nnusunl  to  me  of  addressing  snch  an 
IBience  OS  this  were  it  not  thnt  I  feel  that  Englishmen  and  English- 
E  almost  entirely  ignorant, — as  I  was  before  I  went  out  to 
■a  to  Iciirn  fgr  myBcIf — of  the  real  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done 
rlndia  by  private  individuals.  Tlierc  is  a  work  Which  every  one  of 
I  may  do,  more  or  lessj  for  the  very  idea,  lo  Indian  women,  (hat 
nglish  men  aud  women  really  care  for  thcin,  is  to  them  inei- 
Mtbty  precious. 

[  wenti  then,  to  India;  and  mf  first  visit  was  to  the  Bombay 
teMmcy.  It  was  forlunate  that  it  was  so,  because  in  that  part 
fthe  Qonntry  female  education,  and  (he  position  of  woman,  has 
ne  Ihe  greatest  progress,  There  is  also  a  great  peculiarity  in 
It  part  of  the  eounlrj.  In  other  pnrls  of  India  ii  is  the  English 
pD  have  made  efforts  to  raise  the  women  of  India  by  education; 
I  In  that  Presidency  it  is  the  native  gentlemen  themselves  who 
I  undertaken  the  work.  Fifteen  years  ago  these  gentlemen  felt 
I  inestimable  value  of  education  themselves,  aud  they  wished  to 
l^manicatfl  it  to  women,  though  (hey  knew  not  how  to  do  it, 
r  used  their  own  personal  exertions,  and  tanglit  iFmnll  Ecboolfl 
selTCS;  by  doing  this  they  incurred  th6  greatest  pcrsccutio'n. 
I  fVom  Women,  end  had  to  encounter  difficniliea  which  wo  cannot 
But  they  persevered ;  and  the  resul  is  of  their  pcreeveranco 
I  Hhovrn  at  the  present  time  in  that  Presidency.  The  position  of 
•omen  there  has  of  course  been  raised  in  consequence  of  tlio  i(n- 
putvnd  ednentionj  but  1  mitit  also  most  emphatically  stale  my  coiivic- 
ti«ii  that  it  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  ndtnirable  efibrts  of  Sir 
AftTtlo  and  Lady  Frere,  who  have  devoted  themselves,  iu  the  most 
C>v«l9Cworlhy  maftner,  to  conciliating  the  native  community,  and  pro- 
■*aoting  Ibeir  tniC  interest  in  every  possible  manner.  TboJ  induced 
*fce  native  ladies  to  come  and  visit  them  at  their  Conrt,  So  great 
■*  |irngress  in  opinions  was  the  result  of  the  course  they  pursued, 
*.1»t  Iboy  received  the  gratifying  compliment  of  a  largo  soiree  being 
l^iven  them  by  a  Brahmin  lady  and  her  husband,  the  lady  publicly 
^r-teUrbig  thftm  herself.  I  believe  that  this  is  Ihe  very  Stet  instrtnce 
^atiht  kind  that  baa  ever  occurred.  That  lady  inscribed  some  words 
^^Lti  Bnglish  in  my  book — ^the  only  one  native  lady  who  has  made  sncli 
i^rctu  in  education  as  to  do  So.  Such  improvement?,  are,  I  fbiifk. 
■tl^  to  he  ftttribufed  to  the  inflaence  of  Sir  Bartle  and  Lady  Frere. 
n  went  to  India  ([uito  ignorant  of  wiiat  I  should  find  the  positirn 
t**""""  '""'  ^^  female  education  in  India,  and  especially  in   the 

residency;  for  all  that  1  Imd  heard  befbfO  was  respectlfi^^ 
'"       9  not  previously  ignorant  of  tho  great  exertions  ^H 


-■•  z..  -     '.-I.',-"?  u..:  ii..--^..:iLr7  a£.--:   :•-.;  :l  ill  tie  r€-f»ort*  I  Iin»l 

"■     -    «*r"r:    1.1    !.•   -.f  i-trt*  offELTT  re-rjrf:-c!;!»g  the  iiii- 

'.'   *••-..  .  *.5     .j*-.-.a*ft     **tX-   u".  i    ::    x   "■"n:  of    -aiiffactory 

'r  .-  ••  -  :.:.■.•  \.;wu  'jisw.  "i--  rr*-;.:-  -^^re  a;  all  commensarate 
r  :.i  ,.i-  .-HIS*--.  —  •. r ;r:i*. "IT*  r:  tf^.r*-  :. z^,  as-i  money  incurred. 
1.  ..»-'-:r.rv  -«!::»•.•;  jiaz  -iu^rs  si.*-  :•=  ?.:-cs«  *:rore  reason  for  thifl, 
1.. .  r  »  -  i.:::.=..«T  • .  i.:i:  ;  vrr..  Iz  li-»  fr-:  plac--  I  foand  that  ilie 
r^.r-.-  ..-.-..-7  -rf:.:-^  ^it  ii.-.  -*-.iiiu.  -_:»-.  :^i  ::'  li*  people.  I  am  trnl/ 
r~i- "  r.  ..  r-.ii^  :.  .11.  -  .*  Uf»  fi«i: — i..t  £  i;  is  busier  for  us  to  knoir 
.*i-  --.:•*   .:  L.  .-«•:•:'.• — ^l.-.r-.  -f  *  '^rr  *:r<-!:z  prejudice  againsl 

. ..-.  ,3u\    •   .1  Z.:.:iU  LI.;.  i^T  i.:v.-r:-:  ■:*  o-r  own  pan  to  force  i( 
•  ..  ra«.»   -  :i.?»':nri-:.i*  ^.ci'^iri-rcr  die  ^«ectiitof  ihenatiTO; 

■  -'.."^  '••  V.  ;::'rt'.~ur    \t  .wz,  ji'jtA' 'S.*.     Krf  cc-arse  I  was  irapelled 

;  -'~r.--*^a^  V-"- .:ir?  .1  r.'nx  -i".  I-f-t. '-ui  I  di'tinctlj  wcnlnol 
■.-.•v.-.-.  V  ..  :.:•  "n.^-.-casT"  loij.  li:  loi  :L;eDdiug  to  act  la  a 
r.  .--..ii..-7  I  V-;-.  -r-.in  1  i>iF:.*i  «7n:a:hT.  bt:i  I  did  not  spttk 
.":-jt!..i:i..T  -,.  -.:i»r.i.  si.yt'j*;  v.  "iiear  lestiffionT  to  mT  own  conri^ 
-..'L-  .■;  :•.>.!•  *fa.r  .'.a.f.  I  wra:  t.^i>  ae  wishing  to  show  tbem 
4  -i:.:.:.'  >-ri.::r  T:  vt^  m  -j^^^j;  a:-MCLt  that  I  was  heartiljre- 
••"-..    ».  - -.ry-*  :k-*-   1.1:    I   i:    i-:^  :iirk  :Lat  anj  pcrsoDs  at  all 

Z  V  •  1*.  -j./ti.  i:-^-".  -..    2^.3:  •.«▼  Ft*-- £ti:T.  and  Tisited  the  schoola 
.-'  2».^.  \iLj   >i.n.'-  LiiL  «i :  tuj^^-aL     Tie  two  cities  last  named  are 

'j^y.'^Mi'.  .r..-"*.  A:.r.K:a>':BiL  ':»tii.r  *'^.  rcnzier  centre  of  the  Mahom- 
-z^-.'-jLi  y.-^tr  Lii  •':_  -.-  -In  zl'-.it.  •p'.r-i:d  remains  of  antiquity. 
'^;."-l..  wu:  .::-.  1.  i»-i-:-l.~1  r.rr,  :-.:  i*  cow  in  a  state  of  eDtire 
..■-•..if  r.  z:.j  Lr..»:..tiT.':i:.  Z  ::.-.:  :-  €a*?h  of  those  cities lery 
.i/.:   >.^ .'. .;    .:'  7  r-nx   -i*LiT — I  wir  ^li-g  to  say  girls*  schooU; 

::  "— ..:  -.  t:--«i.i  -t  a.?-:*:  .i.*.-:.:  .i  cur  micds  with  National  and 
I"  .-1  >.-■.».*.?  .1  .rr  :  .ii-rj.  iri  :1: -gh  tLcsc  schools  are  on  the 
ri^.-.  :  x:  Lr  .-^-T.  "Liitj  L--:  *i-._r>>  C'Cscj-c^Kd  of  those  who  may  be 
:i-:-;  -.i.:j  .m. --.  izL  'vi:  '^tZz  CTiiriilT  of  hi;rh  rank,  from  the 
-  L.:-  inr  .l"  -:v-..t  wr:j.  ▼i  :1  -^rr  w-r^  adorned.  All  the  scholan 
T:."-.  :»t.i.v-.:  LTi  .f  r^'^f^  ai i  zic-st  &f  them  were  such  B8  would 
:^-:  -.ri-i  -■  i^  Li*.  :.T  jiZiz,'  Kircls.  To  my  amazement,  in  the 
:."*:  M^.»:.  Z  -.i:tr*i  u-fr*  'vks  z:'.  a  f  ecale  teacher!  There  were 
i-.i:-.  i'^  zzi..'^.  &i  '.l-fT  UTS  callt-I — male  teachers,  who  did  aa 
wii_  ii  -^fT  :•:**  ;  T  z.-^L  iTri  iz.«Ts;cted  the  older  classes  Yerj 
"^t:^  ;   ":•::  11 :  yi.iirxrr  ilksses  aii-earei  to  be  entirely  without  $ny 


I'i.--  Ljr.:-^-.-  :z  :?x:lirr  tc-lz  children  under  such  circail^>^ 
K*i-:,^»  r^i.7  :•*  *a*-1t  -  kg-^*i.  A  Lative  gentleman  whom  ->^ 
ri-j-ii'^-j  ja-BT  ij.ii-i  =^  I.tt  .:sr  i  :is:e  I  considered  was  necessar^tf 
:.  :*4„1  1  :^_i  icr  l-sv.tr*  O-  ny  itliing  him  tliat  in  jxxy  reforma  -* 
■...-7  s,  c^.  ;ir  '.'.hi^  'L^-iiL  1-  s  wtxk  or  a  fortnight,  he  was  perfectlj^ 
i:iJL:- :.  .j:  :  %i  i  ::.i:  :r  :ieL-  *:Lc^:Is  they  cannot  teach  them  in  les^ 
:ijLz  ^.x  ::-..i;l*,  Tik:  Lftr^o:  0:'  course,  arose  from  the  different 
:v-il:.i  ;:  -.cA.liir.  i*  H.-ico  girls  are  -jUick  at  learning.  I  foundJ 
::-.a:,   tlr:si:ic«;   \t,'i   wh-.le  cc-sirr,  there  were   none   but  male*^ 
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tischera   in  the  girls'  schooU,  except  in  tlie  Mission  Sctiools,  wliich 

we  on  a  different  system,  Rnil   to  which  I  lio  not  lellir.     I   was 

exlremetf  aHlonishcJ  at  this  state  of  ihingR,  and  I  cxprtascd  my 

utonistimcnl  to  the  native  gentlemen  who  accompanied  mc,  some  of 

«bom  were  Inapectora.    They  informed  rao  that  tlioy  appreciated 

I     ny  surprise,  and  lamented   the  cause  of  it;  thai  tbcy  hud  taken 

trpry  means  in  their  power  to  obtain  female  teachers,  but  could  find 

Doce.     I    was    exlremcly    eurpised     at    tliis,     and     endeavoured 

Id  aAoerlain    the   cause   of    it,    which    I    very  soon    did.     At   like 

fommeacement   of    female    education     in    llie  country    there    was 

ft    Btrong  prejudice    againat    the    British  ;    and     I     am    eorry  to 

my  that  there  was  alao  an  extreme  prejudice  against  [English  ladies 

on.  account  of  their  proselytizing  tendencies  ;  this  appeared  to  be  the 

r«a90D  of  the  natives  not  allowing  their  ladies  to  learn  English.     In 

Q  native  Bchools  except  the  Alexandra  Parseo  School  at  Bombay, 

bicb  ia  a  very  exceptional  one,  did  I  find  Eaglish  allowed  to  bo 

If,  then,  English  women  were  excluded  as  teachers,  whom 

|dd  tbcy  find   to  teach?     Of  course   there  were  no  native  women 

'd  conld  do  »o,  and  therefore  the  ouly  instructors  were  the  pundits, 

Me  characters  entitled  them  to  reepect.      I  have  not  heard  that 

'  aerioas   mischiefs    have    arisen  li'om   the    pundits   being   em- 

d  a«  teachers ;  but  this  slate  of  things  has  given  rise  to  conse- 

enoes  to    the  younger  children    wliich  arc  to  be  deplored.      In 

H  firat  place,  as  I  have  remarkeii,  the  younger  classes  sit  in  the 

'ools  without  any  possibility  of  suitable  occupation  or  interest, 

litfaeif  education  is  exceedingly  neglected-     In  the  second  place, 

I  IB  an  entire  want  of  that  refinement  which  I  bml  naturally 

teted    to  meet  nitli   in   llie   Hindoos,  having  always   heard  of 

I*  graceful  and  pleasant  manners.     Even  their  very  voices  were 

,      ~jh  and  uucaitivated,  which  also  surprised  me  very  much,  as  I 

''*M  always  heard  Hindoo  music  spoken  of  as  being  soft.     Of  course 

ttfjy  were  totally  unable  to  do  ordina.ry  needlework,  and  were  not 

''^•troctcd  in  any  of  those  other  feminino  nccom  plinth  me  nts  usually 

^Migfat  in  our  girls' schools  ;  and  I  found  that  my  native  friends  in 

LKkitia,  to  whom  I  pointed  out  the^e  things,  were  not  offended  at  my 

"^  doing.     On  the  contrary,  they  themselves  fell  how  delicient  was 

"^^^  education  which  was  given   in  tlieir  schools  ;  they  repeatedly 

^^1d  tne  that  they  have  done  all  that  they  possibly  could  do  to  edu- 

'^kte  the  ladies,  and  that  henceforth  no  improvement  could  be  made  uu> 

^hiMroilable  female  leachersnre  obtained  for  tbem.     How,  tlien,  could 

^^eoe  be  obtained  ?  There  would  benomeansof  obtaining  them  except 

-%ut)ugb  English  agency.    I  did  not  find  throughout  the  whole  country 

^    uogle  female  teacher  in  a  Hindoo  school  who  had  been  trained  as  a 

f^jachcr  in  England.  I  say  trained  in  England,  because  there  Is  a  small 

rcb  female  normal  school  in  CtUcuttn,  students  from  which  become 

j   but  these  would  not  generally  be  em|)byed  in  n  Hindoo 

nl.   The  question,  therefore,  was,  "  Would  these  native  gentlemen 

ilisfied  witli  having  none  bnt  mule  teacliers,  aud  be  coutenl 

■go  on  as  Ibey  had  been  doing ;  or  bad  they  now  arrived  ut  a  point 

■Kbieh ibey  wished  to  enlist  the  services  of  English  teachers'" 
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I  round  th&t  Iho  Intler  wae  most  earocRtlj'  (lc«iri?d  by  tlipm  ;  rniil  it  \» 
grntifyiuK  tu  lenrn  tlio  rcmarknitic  clmngc  wliicli  hne  taken  pltK 
the  frablic  iniud   iiiion  thnt  sttUJKt.     It   h  n  fact  thnt  thoii^li  the 
iintivo  geiitlcmcti,  at  the  CDtnmencefncnt  of  the  innvt-tneiil  for  fmi 
eilncatiiin  in  Bombuj,  wire  afmhl  to  lot  any  English  uhe  part  in  I 
fichnnls,  «nd   olijocteil   to  the  smiillcgl  Government  inspection,  T 
this    slimild    excite    any  faspicion    of    Et)gli!>h  Influence,   w)ieir4 
w»8   there   they   eniiiestly  rotjuested  me   to   form  a  comniitlce  f 
English   lailies  vrlio  should  visit  the  school!!,  bee&usfi  tliey  tfaoogM 
that  the  pai-enlfl  would  feel  more  confldenco  In  tjjein  if  iliey  vm 
viait«d  by  EnglUli  ladies.     T]i&t  -kkh  a  most  Ratifying  cliQiigel    Al 
their    request    I    did    ask    some  English  Indies  to    mi^et   Ihem  i 
discuiiR    the   matter,  and  make  arrangements  for  their  visiting  tl 
schools  as  they  desired.     Tho  great  ohjecl  wm,  howcrer*  I«  e 
sider  bow  a  gowl  supply  of  proper  teachers   ean  be  provided  lk'1 
India.     This  was  the  stibjeet  of  many  conversations  with  ibe  nslNtw 
goDtlemeni  and  after  long  eonBideralion  and  discussion  nith  llifl 
we  eamo   to   iho   conclusion    (hat   there   must  be  Normal  Fad 
Schuoh  eelablished,  which  sliould  be  taught  and  managed  by  Et?etb 
teaohers,  a  first-rate  certificated  mistress  being  obtained  f 
laud — a  lady,  who  should  superintend  the  institntion — and  Ibilil 
should  then  get  such  English  or  other  Christian  students  as  on  H 
found  in  India.     It  will,  however,  be  more  satisfactorT  to  the  n 
genllemon  for  ladies  or    trained   teachers  to  go  out  IVem  BbjIuI 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Nornnal  school. 

The  qnestion  next  nrises  how  is  this  Normal  school  Id  tf  1 
o!:lablished  ?  Funds  for  tlie  purpose  could  not  ho  obtain^  "I  ( 
the  spot,  I  was  assured  that  in  Bombay  a  few  yenis  dgo  tl 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  ohiainii)*  any  amount  of  mow^l 
to  establish  such  nn  institution;  but  in  conseqoencd  of  rm ' 
hoavy  pccuninry  losses  that  enn  not  now  be  done.  I  shonld  l>i 
indeed,  consider  this  the  right  way  to  esfaliliah  the  school,  fisr  n 
which  I  think  you  will  at  ooce  appreciate.  It  is  esMntinl  to 
a  real  guarantee  to  the  native  community  that  there  will  Iw  fl 
interference  with  the  religion  of  the  pupils.  You  are  kit  MHl 
ihst  in  the  Government  schools  this  is  strictly  forbidden.  By  d 
Queen's  proclamation  the  natives  arc  quite  assured  Ibdl  ROtt-iBW 
fcrcnce  with  religion  is  the  British  policy.  Aguerantee  wodIi)  itnu--^, 
be  given  that  the  ladles  employed  to  teach  would  not,  while  to  Ui^* 
Government  school,  proselytize  or  intcrffero  with  the  religion  of  Utg^ 
pupils  directly  or  indirectly.  Though  in  England  we  are  particulwljijj 
attached  to  Tolimlary  institutions,  with  Government  Support]  mi^ 
although  we  strongly  battled  the  matter  in  establishing  tho  nsformt*'*' 
tories, — and  ibe  Government  entirely  sanctioned  our  views, — yrt  fe*^ 
India  there  is  a  very  difTercnt  ^lato  of  things,  because  thrri-  -—  — ^ 
permanent  English  residents.  All  aro  liable  to  be 
moved  from  one  station  to  another,  or  lo  leave  lln 
There    were    very    great    clianges   during   iho    six     rn'iTi:!  ,■*' 

I  was  there,  and  I  fell,  and    the  natives  thenselres   feel, 
is  periectty  ««R«nVvft\  v\n*.  'ife.is  '■niitoa&env  v»  te  ^ermatMnt  i 


8   feel,   tbat^H 
natMnt  aImI^H 
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be  a  Government  one;  securiij  of  Grovemment  proiection  ib 
also  essential  to  the  ladies  who  carry  on  the  institutioni  because  all 
the  ladies  who  now  go  ont  to  India,  either  go  accompanying  their 
husbands  or  friends,  and  protected  by  them,  or  they  go  aa  mis- 
sionaries,  and  are  protected  by  the  Missionary  Society.  But  these 
female  teachers  could  not  go  out  in  either  of  those  two  capacities, 
and  in  such  a  country  as  India  it  is  most  easential  that,  far  from  their 
native  land,  there  should  be  eY&rj  possible  protection,  and  comfort, 
and  respectability  ensured  to  them.  You  will  easily  see,  then,  that 
on  these  accounts  it  was  quite  essential  that  the  Female  Normal 
School  should  be  a  Government  Institution. 

I  next  visited  Madras,  and  found  the  position  of  affairs  there  to 
be  very  different.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  Madras  Presidency 
is  the  chief  seat  of  Christian  operations,  and  in  Madras  I  found  that, 
chiefly  owing  to  a  most  zealous  and  devoted  missionary,  almost  all 
the  female  schools  are  managed  by  missionaries.  The  anxiety  of 
the  natives  to  obtain  education  is  so  great  that,  notwithstanding  their 
prejudices,  they  will  flock  to  these  missionary  schools  in  Madras*  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  while,  as  the  missionaries  informed  me,  they 
were  at  first  obliged  to  bribe  the  little  ones  to  attend  school  by  giving 
them  a  trifling  coin  $  afler  the  first  year  or  so  they  found  that  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  for  education  was  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
send  their  children  without  any  bribe.  For  some  years,  indeed,  the 
girls  have  actually  paid  a  little  fee  for  coming.  I  have  visited  these 
schools.  They,  too,  have  generally  male  teachers ;  but  they  are 
managed  as  well  as  they  possibly  can  be.  The  fact  of  the  attendance 
at  them  is  very  important,  because  when  it  is  said  that  the  Hindoos 
will  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  missionaries  for  their  girls, 
this  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  And  not  only  so,  but  I  read  in  the 
report  of  these  schools  that  in  one  school,  in  which  the  teaching  was 
purely  religious,  there  is  also  a  good  attendance  of  girls. 

Af^r  I  arrived  at  Calcutta  I  found  the  state  of  things  again  very 
different.  That  is  the  seat  of  Government,  and  things  are  modified  by 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  influential  Hindoos  who  do  not  like  to 
change  the  ancient  manners.  It  is  only  recently  that  they  have 
allowed  their  wives  and  daughters,  or  any  of  their  female  relatives, 
to  have  iustruction,  or  to  go  out  under  any  circumstances.  Through 
the  great  exertions  of  Mr.  Bethune,  many  years  ago,  who 
established  a  school  for  the  daughters  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Hindoos,  a  magnificent  school-house  has'  been  erected  there ;  but 
instead  of  two  hundred  pupils  whom  I  saw  in  Bombay  in  many 
schools,  there  are  only  about  eighty  scholars,  and  that  was  the  only 
girls'  school  I  saw  for  the  higher  classes,  managed  by  native  gentle* 
men.  These  were  getting  large  help  from  Government,  while  at 
Bombay  native  gentlemen  support  the  schools  entirely  by  themselves. 
These  Calcutta  gentlemen  were  much  opposed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  female  normal  school,  or  to  anything  which  indicated  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  women  of  India.  But  while  such  were  their 
feelings,  there  is  a  spirit  springing  up,  even  in  Caloatta  itselfi  of  a 
very  different  kind. 
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You  haTC  probablj  heard  of  theBnilimiDs  mnd  the  religioiiB  nMm 
ment  bj  the  Bigah  Rammohun  R07.  I  will  not  onter  into  the 
history  or  religions  belief,  but  merely  say  that  while  tte  ma 
orthodox  Hindoos  remain  in  this  retj  ooDserrmtiTe  states  ib 
the  older  Brahmins  are  extremely  opposed  to  what  they  ol 
Europeanisingy  yet  there  is  another  party  sprang  up  with  diftm 
▼iews;  the  leader  of  that  party  is  B&bd  Keshub  Chandur  Ssi 
whom  some  present  may  have  heard  of  as  the  gifted  pereoa  nfc 
delivered  a  very  remarkable  lecture  a  short  time  before  I  went  to  Indii 
entitled,  *'  Jesus  Christ,  Europe  and  Asia,"  in  which  be  spoke  <tf 01 
Lord  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  indicating  the  deepest  apprseii 
tion  of  his  character,  and  showing  that  he  was  Teiy  nearly  1 
Christian.  He  has  not  confessed  himself  a  Christian,  and  I  do  m 
know  whether  he  eyer  will  do  so  ;  it  is,  however,  satisfiustory  Us 
on  my  last  parting  with  him,  when  I  asked  him  what  I  should  ssf  I 
the  many  friends  who  wished  to  know  his  religions  belief^  he  mM 
''  You  can  tell  them  that  I  perfectly  sympathise  with  the  spfari 
of  Christianity.**  Those  words  are  most  important.  Mr.  8a 
has  evidently  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  wUd 
he  imparts  to  his  followers.  This  is  shown  in  their  treatment  c 
their  wives  and  daughters.  A  very  remarkable  circnmstance  oe 
curred  during  my  visit,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  Lidis 
it  excited  the  extreme  indignation  of  the  conservative  party.  B 
had  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  the  ladies  togedw 
for  religious  worship.  They  were  not  allowed  to  worship  with  tM 
husbands,  but  they  permitted  their  ladies,  each  of  them,  Co  eosM 
out  into  a  small  place  of  worship,  and  there  olSer  np  prayer  together 
I  was  present  on  one  of  these  occasions.  Dr.  Chuckerbatty,  whosi 
guest  I  was,  invited  these  ladies  to  come  to  his  house  to  meet  him ; 
we  hardly  supposed  they  would  venture  to  come,  but  thej  at  onoc 
accepted  the  invitation.  He  also  proposed  that  their  husbandfl 
should  accompany  them.  This  was  a  thing  so  unheard  of  that  it 
was  hardly  thought  worth  while  to  give  the  invitation.  To  my  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  it  was  accepted  most  cheerfully,  and  fifteen  nativt 
gentlemen  with  their  wives  actually  came,  and  drank  tea  at  Dr. 
Chuckerbutty's  to  meet  me.  The  evening  passed  ofi*  most  agreeably. 
This  indicates  great  advance  in  one  native  sect  They  are,  of  conrse^ 
very  much  opposed  by  the  orthodox  Hindoos  and  the  older  Brahmin 
party,  from  which  thoy  have  separated.  These  gentlemen  are  most 
anxious  for  the  education  of  their  wives  ;  some  are  even  anxious  for 
their  wives  to  be  trained  as  teachers  ;  they  told  me  that  werea  normal 
training  school  to  be  established,  they  would  find  at  least  a  dosen 
Hindoo  ladies  who  would  gladly  come  and  train  in  order  to  become 
teachers.  This  has  been  hitherto  hindered  by  the  obstructive  ten* 
dencies  of  the  older  gentlemen,  but  they  cannot  entirely  represa 
progress.  There  are  many  large  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  in  which 
great  progress  is  being  made.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  brought 
his  wife  to  take  tea  with  mo  at  Dr.  Chuckcrbutty*s,  invited  me  to 
a  small  school  which  he  had  established  at  Burranagore,  where  he 
resided.    I  accompanied  him  to  see  it.     He  informed  me  that  he  was 
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Sony  he  could  not  receive  me  in  his  anceslral  home,  as  he  had  been 
excommunicated  on  account  of  his  renounciog  idolatry  and  treating 
his  wife  as  we  think  a  wife  ought  to  be  treated.  He  even  confessed  to 
me  that  he  was  thankful  that  he  was  excommnnicated,  because  he  felt 
now  more  free  to  act.  If  jou  had  an  idea  of  the  intense  horror  of  the 
Hindoos  at  being  excommunicated,  and  the  persecution  to  which 
thej  arc  thus  subjected,  jou  would  honour  a  young  man  who  had  made 
such  advance.  His  was  the  only  Indian  home  I  entered  where  the 
Imly  at  the  head  of  it  received  me,  as  she  would  do  in  Ejigland.  Having 
taken  this  one  step  he  did  not  stop.  He  took  up  the  temperance  cause ; 
he  was  very  earnest  in  attending  to  his  religious  duties,  as  a  Brahmin, 
and  I  believe  that  he  is  deeply  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  religion. 
He  established  an  evening  school  for  the  men  who  worked  at  a  large 
gunny  bag  factory  established  at  Burranagore,  and  has  since  established 
a  Social  Progress  Society  among  them.  And  another  gentleman  who 
had  visited  me  at  Dr.  Chuckerbutty's,  has  even  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing together  the  ladies  of  his  family  to  take  his  evening  meal  with 
them,  and  afterwai'ds  giving  them  entertainment  and  instruction. 
This  is  another  remarkable  sign  of  advance;  for  in  India  the  women 
are  not  allowed  to  take  meals  with  their  husbands,  they  are  often 
treated  as  servants,  wait  upon  their  husbands,  and  take  their  meals 
afterwards.  In  another  suburb  I  saw  a  school  which  was  established 
and  managed  by  native  gentlemen.  I  was  struck  with  observing — 
the  only  time  I  saw  such  a  tiling — a  female  Christian  convert  in  the 
school  teaching  the  girls.  Now  the  Christian  converts  are  much 
despiifed  by  the  Hindoos,  and  there  is  the  greatest  opposition  to 
allowing  them  ever  to  take  any  part  in  the  education  of  the  girls. 
The  fact  that  these  gentlemen,  who  doubtless  shared  this  preju- 
dice, not  only  employed  this  Christian  convert  to  teach  in  the  school, 
but  to  visit  their  homes  and  teach  the  young  ladies  after  their  mar* 
riuge,  was  a  very  striking  proof  of  their  anxiety  for  the  education  of 
females  ;  and  it  also  proved  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  no 
Christian  convert  will  be  employed  in  that  way.  The  aristocracy  of 
the  native  population  in  Calcutta  prefer  teacliers  coming  to  their 
zenanas  to  give  instruction  to  their  ladies.  I  think  both  methods  of 
instruction  are  valuable,  because  after  young  ladies  leave  school  it  is 
desirable  for  them  to  have  instruction  in-  their  homes,  and  Christian 
ladies  in  Calcutta  devote  themselves  in  the  most  praiseworthy  man- 
ner to  carry  out  zenana  teaching.  Two  hundred  families  are  thus 
visited,  and  special  funds  are^aised  for  the  purpose. 

This  rapid  survey  will  give  you  an  idea  that  female  education  is 
now  extremely  desired  by  the  educated,  or  rather  I  would  say  by 
the  enlightened  Hindoos,  —  for  the  educated  are  not  always 
enlightened  in  this  respect.  An  inspector  of  schools  informed 
me  that  an  educated  gentleman  had  said  to  him,  '*  I  do  not  myself 
believe  a  word  of  Hindooism — no  enlightened  man  does;  but  my 
ladies  do,  and  Hindooism  makes  them  virtuous  and  obedient  to  me; 
if  they  were  to  obtain  any  education  they  would  see  the  folly  of 
Hindooism,  and,  thereforci  I  do  not  choose  that  they  should  be 
educated."    X  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  influenUal  gentlemeft 
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wldt  than  Ueit  ura  chiefly  co&Sn««]  to  Cmleatbi; 

dwf  hftTS  little  iattuenoe  in  other  pnHs  of    tlia    com 

Tiiitod. 

Thi%  tlMD,  t>  B  sliglit  survey  of  the  cdueaiiouni  eoc 
higher  dUMt  of  the  ^inate  part  of  the  populnLion.  Tfa< 
condition  of  the  tower  c1iL>iac3  is  inUerable.  No  el  turn  | 
fldoeete  Hhbi;  tho  thing  is  not  tliougbl  of — ir  is  not 
of.  I  innrl^y  faiim)  the  higher  ctusos  of  the  Ilindoc 
Goneeraed  eboot  tha  coiidiiion  of  iho  lowtrr  classes,  T 
of  the  higher  dassca  of  ladies  h»s  n,  vory  injurious 
women  of  ft  lower  grade.  Tho«o  who  aro  not  secluded  i 
degraded  eondltion,  nnd  s.n>  very  much  doept^d. 
emplojed  is  duy-laliourerB,  aad  are  very  freque) 
with  the  ntmoet  contempt.  The  oocupaituna  whioli  m 
fbllowisd  hf  wimi-n  iu  this  cuuulry  nro  nol 
to  the  women  of  Jnrtio.  It  ia  the  men  who  do 
work  for  thS  women  in  liidia.  I  hnvo  soon  moo  tailo 
by  Engllflb  Iftdies  to  ilo  thoir  nomllowork,  and  oven  tc 
dreuei.  The  mon  arc  also  oniployed  in  washing,  wl 
repugoent  to  our  focliuga;  and  often,  you  tnajr  easily  a 
executed  iu  tho  most  oxtraordinary  Dittnner.  In  &ei 
general  lamentfttion  of  Kuglish  laJiea  that  nil  tiie  nie 
take  out  to  India  is  totally  destroyed.  Uj  owa  d 
Tery  well.  Thli  iu  uo  wonder,  for  I  hare  eeen  a  freqi 
of  waabingi  which  \a  to  take  tlie  articles  to  tho  eea  s 
river  and  duh  Ihetu  agninst  atones.  I  have  observe) 
time  apedallr  employed  to  wash  the  clothes  in  that  wbj 
case,  in  whi<m  the  duties  of  women  in  England  are  perfbr 
in  India,  is  also  repugnant  to  our  feelings.  All  the  hous4 
which  are  ospecially  at  home  the  province  of  female  Si 
performed  by  mon  in  India.  A  few  persons,  called 
employed  by  ladios  as  pergonal  attendants,  but  they  are  v 
ignorant.  This  ia  a  very  serious  evil  to  the  English 
India.  Xiadies  and  gentlemen  who  have  children  have  to 
they  could  not  allow  their  children  to  be  brought  up  in  ; 
if  their  health  would  permit  their  remaining,  on  account 
influences  of  the  eervunts.  One  gentlemau  infurmed  me  \ 
distinct  recollection  of  having  been  taught  every  species  o 
and  wrong  by  the  Ayah,  who  had  the  care  of  him,  before  . 
years  old.  A  almilar  experience  is,  1  believe,  vei'y  commoD. 
children  who  are  returning  homo  after  having  been  son 
India,  often  show  most  painfully  the  influences  to  which 
been  exposed.  While  the  men  are  made  cfferainata 
women's  work,  the  women  are  kept  from  the  work  prope 
sex,  and  are  employed  as  masons'  labourers,  cooties,  and 
kinds  of  hard,  degrading  occupations,  totally  unfit  for 
young  Ayah  who  became  a  Chriatinn  and  accompanied  h 
to  England,  asked  why  there  wora  no  women  coolies  in 
She  had  hoard  that  it  was  because  the  Queen  of  England,  1: 
man,  did  not  ohooee  lliat  tho°o  of  her  own  sex  should  be  eo 
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To  begin  schools  at  once  for  this  lowest  class  of  women  would  pro- 
bably be  very  premature.  Tbero  are,  however,  means  by  which 
I  think,  they  might  be  educated  indirectly.  One  of  these  is  through 
factories.  There  are  factories  springing  up  lately  In  various  parts 
of  India ;  and  if  the  Factory  Act  were  introduced,  and  the  managers 
were  to  take  care  that  all  the  girls  who  work  at  the  mills  should 
have  a  little  insti-uction,  immense  good  would  be  done.  Another 
way  of  improving  this  class  would  be  by  establishing  an  institution 
for  training  nurses.  In  the  general  want  of  them  in  hospitals 
I  saw  another  instance  of  the  enormous  evils  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  women  of  India.  Men  do  not  nurse  there,  and  the  poor 
patients  are  left  in  many  places  without  nurses.  Except  in  one 
hospital  in  Calcutta,  where  I  afterwards  found  there  had 
been  a  nurses'  training  institution  established  in  honour  of 
Lady  Canning,  the  results  of  which  I  saw  in  well-ordered  nurses, 
I  did  not  see  proper  female  nurses  in  any  of  the  hospitals.  Ignorant, 
untrained  native  women  did  what  was  necessfiry ;  but  the  poor  pa- 
tients sadly  wanted  the  attention  afforded  them  in  Eugland.  I  hope 
that  the  ladies  of  England  will  take  up  this  matter. 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  warmly  appreciato  the  labours 
of  the  missionaries.  I  believe  that  their  schools  are  doing  great 
good,  which  is  not  fully  known  in  England.  Though  they  are  not 
making  many  converts,  they  are  pi*eparing  tlie  way  by  their  labours  for 
the  progress  of  Christianity. 

What  I  saw  in  India  led  mo  strongly  to  consider  how  the  evils 
which  I  witnessed  could  be  remedied.  We  know  very  well  the  course 
which  is  pursued  in  England.  We  remember  our  Conferences  and 
Parliamentary  Committees,  and  the  long  efforts  we  made  before  we 
obtained  ft'om  the  Legislature  an  Act  for  the  establishment  of  reforma- 
tories. When  a  member  of  the  Government,  favourable  to  our  cause, 
informed  me  that  the  subject  could  not  then  be  brought  forward, 
I  asked  him  '^  Why  ?**  The  answer  was,  ^*  Because  public  opinion  is 
not  prepared  for  it.'*  "  Well,"  I  thought,  ^^  we  must  prepai'o  public 
opinion."  Accordingly  we  convened  the  first  Reformatory  Conference 
at  Birmingham.  The  speeches  and  the  resolutions  passed  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  and  public  opinion  was  prepared.  But  to  my  great 
dismay  I  found  in  India  what  we  can  hardly  conceive  in  England — 
that  there  is  no  public  opinion  in  existence  on  such  subjects. 
There  is  not  the  material  for  public  opinion,  because  there  are  very 
few  English  there  except  those  who  are  on  duty  in  public  offices,  and 
the  missionaries  ;  and  it  is  evidently  impossible  for  the  English  who 
are  in  Government  offices  to  rouse  any  public  opinion  on  matters 
connected  with  the  Government.  The  natives  have  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  tho  subject.  I  have  heard  that  tlicy  aro  generally 
rather  harsh  in  their  treatment  of  criminals  ;  at  any  rate,  they  cannot 
understand  in  their  present  condition,  tho  necessity  for  any  alteration 
in  prison  discipline.  In  sanitary  matters  there  is  much  necessity  for 
reform.  The  drainage  of  the  cities  is  so  exceedingly  bad  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  ride  through  what  is  called  tlic  Bbck  Town  at  Madras, 
tho  odours  were  so  pestilential.  In  Calcutta,  which  is  called  tbe  city 
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of  palaces,  open  powers  were  runuing  on  each  sido  of  many  of  th< 
streets,  and  the  odours  wero  intolerable.  Tlie  fact  of  there  beiD| 
no  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  these  seemed  to  render  improvemeni 
very  dilFicult  and  liopclesB. 

A  gentleman  called  on  me,  a  mi8^<iouary  of  the  Chui-ch  of  Euglaod. 
The  name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Long  may  be  known  to  some  present 
ns  having  been  put  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  libel,  some  years  siao^ 
for  supporting  the  cause  of  the  natives  on  the  indigo  question.    For 
five-aud-twenty  ycar^  he  has  been  labouring  unobtrusively,  but  moit 
usefully,  among  the  natives.     He  is  devoted  to  their  welfare  ,*  b 
knows  much  more  of  them  than  most  people.     This  gentleman  eon- 
suited  me  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  establish  a  Social  Sdeoea 
Association  in  Calcutta,  having  learnt  how  very  much  good  had  ben 
done  here  by  such  an  Association  in  England;  I  mentioned  themittar 
to  several  English  gentlemen ;  all  said  it  could  not  be  carried  ont^ 
becimse  every  one  was  so  much  worked  in  India  that  he  could  not  do 
more  than  his  necessary  business.   Circumstances  are  very  difire&t 
in  England  where  there  are  many  gentlemen  of  leisure,  who  can  attend 
to  such  subjects,  but  there  are  none  in  India.     Mr.  Long  was  not  thai 
to  be  daunted.  We  talked  to  native  gentlemen,  and  told  them  how  such 
an  Association  was  worked.  They  wished  to  make  a  trial.  Some  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  joined  them.  Wo  ended  by  having  a  nieeting,at  which 
Sir  Cecil  Bcadon  most  kindly  took  the  chair,  the  Govemor-Genenl 
being  also  present,  and  at  that  meeting  a  Provisional  Committee  wu 
formed,  through  which  a  Social  Science  Association  was  establiihed. 
They  have  since  held  their  first  meeting,  and  I  saw  the  list  of  the  lab- 
jects  to  be  considered  ;  they  are  siniilur  to  those  discussed  in  thii 
Association.     The  Dcngnl  Social  Science  Association  is  now  entirely 
established.    I  trust  that  it  will  correspond  with  ours,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  this  Association  will  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  co-openting 
with   them.      It   is   evident  that    the  movement   is  considered  im- 
])ortant,  for  I  understand  that  a  telegram  has  reached  tliis  country,  stal- 
ing that  the  first  public  meeting  had  taken  place.     I  will  not  say  men  > 
on  the  subject,  for  an  Indian  Committee  is  already  formed  incoimexioD 
with  this  Association;  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Hastings,  our  Secretaiyi 
will  succeed  in   enlisting   some    gentlemen    here   to   take   an  in- 
terest in  it.      I   may   bo  permitted,  however,  to  mention  a  men 
simple  manner  in  which  any  gentleman  can  co-operate  with  those 
who  are  exceedingly  desiring  help.    The  young  man  to  whomlhsTe 
alluded  as  not  object!  i)g  to  being  excommunicated  for  the  sake  of  his 
wife,  has  shown  great  anxiety  to  help  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatam^ 
tliough  he  has  been  subjected  to  much  annoyance  and  persecatioii* 
Ho  was  even  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  murder  made  against  him 
by  a  publican,  who  took  that  means  of  revenging  himself  for  bis 
having  opi>osed  the  liquor  traffic.    The  murdered  man  was,  howeTer, 
produced  the  next  morning,  and  the  young  man  was  set  free.   He 
has  persevered  with  his  work,  and  requested  me  to  furnish  him  with 
information  rcspccling  Working  Glen's  Clubs,  and  other  agencies  for 
social  improvement ;  hoping  that  tlic  managers  of  the  neighbouring 
factory,  and  other  Englishmen,  would  co-operato  with  him  in  his 
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effbrU.  Tbey  did  so  in  Ihc  kindest  manner,  and  Die  result  was  tlio 
MtAblisUmeut  of  ft  Social  ImproveiaPUt  Society.  They  hiivo  lind 
ibeir  first  public  meeting,  llic  plipidiin  of  the  place  taking  the  clinir, 
and  spenking  in  Uie  highest  turms  of  lliis  young  man's  exertions. 
Up  writes  oanieslly  requosllng  books  nnd  other  help  for  this  Social 
Improvement  Society,  ami  his  schools,  It  is  much  to  he  regretted 
(hat  tho  female  schools  in  India  are  in  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  Goverumont  help  that  tho  mggcfi  schooU  are  here.  To  ob- 
Uiu  da«  rt'cogDJlion  and  help  from  tho  l*rivy  Council  I  have 
bottled  all  these  long  years — as  you  well  know — and  unsuccessfully. 
"We  bare  not  gained  our  cause  yet,  nnd  the  Government  aid  is  not 
^ven  (o  them  iti  tho  sonio  proportion  as  to  other  schools,  Girls'  schools 
in  Ttidin  arc  not  efficiently  helped  unless  tliey  rise  to  a  status  which 
they  cannot  attain.  This  young  man,  and  otliers  who  aro  labouring 
fts  he  vA  iu  the  cause  of  femalo  education,  cannot  obtain  needed 
lielp  for  their  schools.  In  a  letter  recently  received  from  him, 
be  rei|Uests  mo  to  ask  our  Tempcrnuce  Society  hero  to  co- 
operate with  him.  I  lliiuk  that  a  little  encouragement  to  this  young 
man  would  he  well  lieslowed.  lie  is  wearing  himself  out  in  the 
ctuisc,  and  it  is  right  that  such  uieu,  who  sutfer  through  the 
atte  prejudices  of  their  own  couuti-ymen,  should  be  helped  by  us. 
lam  glad,  however,  that  the  very  man  who  put  this  young  man  in 
prison  is  now  co-operating  with  him.  In  another  suburb  of  Cal- 
eiua,  a  luitive — the  same  to  wliom  I  leferred  as  taking  his  evching 
nul  with  bis  family — is  endeavouring  to  form  a  working  man's  club, 
hit  rcry  gratifying  to  see  how  these  men  ere  exerting  themselves 
■mid  great  discouragement. 

Iu   Bombay,    tiie   work    of  improvement   is   going   on.     A  new 

hiildiug  for  the  Mechanics'  Institution  is  in  course  of  erection  ;  and 

6'i>  Bai-tlu  Frere  was  requested,  heforo  his  departure,  to  lay  tho  first 

*loae,  which  he  did.  Ihave  just  received  the  first  annual  report  of  the 

itomhay  Mechanics' Institution,  and  they  would  he  moat  glad  of  agifC 

•U"  books.       We  liiipe,  also,  that  a,  Social  Science  Association  wiU 

W  edtal>li)^hed  iu  Bombay,     That  was  commenced,  hut  it  did  not 

*f^rD  at  tlio  same  maturity  as  in  Calcutta,  before  my  departure.     I 

«*?e  already  staled  that  factories  are   beginning    to  spring  up  in 

"  iiut  parts  of  India.     These  will  be  a  most  important  agency  if 

are    properly  managed,  and  particularly  on  this  account,     'The 

not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  working  in  co-operation  with 

other.     The  railways  are  doing  them  good  in  this  respect,  and 

Is  factory  work  will  greatly  benefit  them  by  training  them  to  regular 

habits,  OS  well  as  l>y  enabling  them  to  earn  money.     Now, 

K*  England,  wo  have  the  Factory  Act,  which  requires  that  proper  at- 

t«iiii'iii   should  he  paid  to  tlie  morula  ond  education  of  the  younger 

i(.  any  rale;  tills  has  not  been  adopted  in  India.     It  would 

i<.^irablc  that  some  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Legis- 

thoir  attunliou    to    the   introduction   of  simi' 

1  Tow  of  Iho  snhjecls  which  struck  mo 
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mam  Interesting  in  my  visit  to  India ;  it  is  very  diffic 
u  field  I  to  make  a  selection  of  topics  on  which  to  speak.  L 
with  saying  that  I  can  bear  testimony  from  my  01 
thai  the  enlightened  Hindoos  feel  kindly  to  the 
reccivo  any  ct>nsiderution  from  them  most  carefully,  t 
fully,  as  une  gentleman  should  treat  another.  It  lies 
nf  the  English  to  make  them  devoted  itud  attached  t 
Tlic  feeling  which  they  showed  towards  Sir  Barth 
departure  from  India  proves  how  easy  it  is  to  gai 
dence,  if  they  are  treated  in  a  manner  which  dcserv 
be  truly  thankful  if  anything  I  have  said  ahoul 
sympathy  towards  India,  and  lead  many  to  thiub 
we  do  for  this  our  greatest  Dependencyi  %vhich  cal 
our  assistance  ?'' 
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TI.o  R«»v.  Tiio  MoDr.RAioR  or  the  Rev.  J.  Scott  Porte 

(n  VI  uAi.  AssKMiiLV.  Kev.  Jouh  Macnaugi; 

Hkv.  William  ARxntR,  A.M.  Rev.  James  MacIvor, 

IIkv.  ]{.  J.  ]iiiTCE,  LL.J).  The  O'Cosob  Dow,  M 

Hev.  H.  Cooke,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Jaml's  GinsoN. 
W.  13.  IIoDusoy,  LL.D. 


Rev.  C.  p.  Reich bl, 

TlIOMAS  SniLLINGTON, 

GoLDwix  Smith. 


lil-V.    IJUOOKE    LAMIilUT,  AM. 

U.  W.  IjxiKi;  Taylor. 

Ulv.  Xami  Stephenson,  A.M. 


3fofal  Sftcrchi 

Rev.  Lowry  E.  I 
Rev.  E.  J.  Habti 
John  Lanyok. 
John  O'IIaqait,  Q 

This  Dcpailineiit  deals  with  the  various  qucstioDB  relating 
ulnMlior  of  tl:o  I'l'pcr.  Middle,  or  Lower  Claspca  of  Society. 


SUM^MARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  special  questions  were  discussed  iu 
niciit  :  — 

i. — r.^  tlio  "  Njitional"  or  the  **Dcnoininationnr* 
Kdiicnticm  Leitcr  .^^uitid  to  the  Circuinstnnccs  o 

2. — What  .ire  the  hv.^^t  ^[(.'.111?  for  iniprovinj^  tlie  Status 
nnd  for  Foourin^  to  the.'  Public  sulUcicut  Guarai 
Erticicncy  of  tliuir  Teaching  ? 
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-What   JB  the  boet  Method   for   educaling   the  Idiotic  and 
iinbgcilo  ?   aud  ought  tiio   ijlalo  to  eubtiidiiee  Educational    ' 
EsUblidtiuicuU  fur  such  persona  ?  I 

addition  to   IUq   paperi  printed  iu  the  foregoing  pages,  ths 
ijig  were  read  in  thn  Department : — 

I  tJio  'national '  or  Iho  'Denominational'  System  of  Eduealion 

best  Buitcd  to  tho  Circumetanccs  of  Ireland?"     By  tho  Rav. 

J.  Scotl  Porter. 

On  the  Education  of  the  Idiotic  and  Imbecile."    By  G.  H.  Kidd, 

''    M.D. 

Tlie  Deaf  au<J  Dumb  of  Irclnad,  their  Coudilion,  and  the  Meant 

of  ameliorating  it."     By  the  Rev.  John  Kinghan. 
^Diversity  Reform,  with  special  relation  to  ilie  Queen's  Univer- 
sity in  Ireland."    By  the  Rev.  S.  Arrott  Bellis,  LL.D. 
"The  Arts'  Course  in  the    Queen's    University  and    Queen'« 
Colleges,  an  compared  with  that  in  other  lustitullons."     By 
tlip  Rev.  Professor  M'Coeh,  LL.D. 
'The  Educational  Ailvnnlsfcs  of  a  Decimal  System  of  Money, 

Weights,  and  Measures."     By  the  Rev.  J.  Scott  Porter. 
'latermediate    and    Middle    Class   Education."     By   the  Rev. 

Proftssor  M'Cosli,  LL.D. 
'Inlermediale  Education."     By  tiio  Rev.  James  Maclvor,  D.D. 
'History  and   peculiar  features   of  the    Belfast    Seminaries    for 
Higher  Education,"    By  the  Rev,  R.  J,  Bryce,  LL.D, 


TH£  IBISH   EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

A  the   "National"    or   the    "Denominational"    System    of 
better  Education  suited  to  the  Circumstances  of  Ireland^ 
In  aildilioD  to  the  papera  on  this  suhject  by  Professor  Nesbitt  and 
tie  B«v.  Charles  Seaver,  whicii  will  bo  found  at  pp.  297,  317  :— 

The  Rev.  J.  Scott  Porter  read  a  paper.  He  said : — "  In  the  pro- 
'Biil  paper  I  propose  briefly  to  consider  tho  foregoing  question,  being 
'■■e  first  of  ttu>se  specialiy  suggested  for  <liscusBion  in  the  department 
f  Education ;  and  I  may  aa  well  state  at  the  oulset  that  my  inquiries 
><kd  refleetioDs  have  led  mg  to  adopt  decidedly  the  former  branch  of 
At  alteruativo — viz.,  that  the  "  nationnl  "  system,  as  distinguished 
kwD  tlie  '*  duuoniinulional,"  ia  not  only  tho  best  in  itself,  but  tho  best 
ttilfld  to  ihc  circumslanccs  of  this  country."  Having  explained  the 
itaR)  in  which  ho  understood  the  terms  "national"  and  "donomiua- 
biiial'*  fat)  iben  went  on  to  say:  "It  is  notorious  that  Ireland  has 
kmg  beon  dialracted  by  the  contentious  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
lanies — that  tho  religious  feuds,  ns  they  ore  called — but  most  impro- 
perly, for  there  is  nothing  religious  in  thcro — are  by  far  the  most 
iluralilii  uiul  the  most  prolific  sources  of  strife  ;  that  the  outbrealcs  of 
ifUaiicitin  which  ilir^grace  our  land,  though  occasionally  countenanced 
a  of  iuperior  uution,  occur  chiefly  among  the  lower  order?  of 
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Bocicfy — and  that  tho  mutual  intolerauee  of  the  conflicting  sects  b 
unqiicslionnbly  tho  ^rcat  banc  of  social  happiness,  and  the  greatest 
(liiiwbnck    tu   Ircluiid's   prosperity.      Can   it   be  doubted   that  the 
ciTorts  of  legislators  should  be  directed  to  the  prevention  and  enre 
of  these  evils?     Cnn  it  be  doubted  that  if  the  State  meddles  witt 
the  work  of  education  at  all,  it  should  endeavour  so  to  direct  it  tint 
it  may  tend  to  diminish  and  ultimately  remove  those  evils  ?    Gh 
it  bo  doubted  that  tho  "national" — that  is  to  say,  the  united  or  noB- 
sectarian — system  is  tho  one  that  tends  most  directly  to  diminish  sod 
ultimately  to  remove  them,  while  tho  tendency,  if  not  the  aim,  of  th 
sectarian  or  "  denominational "  system  is  to  aggravate  and  perpetuile 
them  ?    To  ask  these  questions  is,  I  conceive,  to  answer  them,   b 
schools    controlled     by    a    ^'  national,**   and     therefore    impsrtial^ 
authority,    and     conducted    upon    "  national"    and    non-seetsma 
princi[>les,    tho    inspectors    and    teachers,    the     pupils   and  thdr 
parents,  feel   themselves,  whatever  be  their  political  creed  or  reli- 
gious ])rofession,  to  bo  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  in  respeet 
of  their  religious  faith.     Thus,  the  teachers,  the  children,  and  tbdr 
l)areiits,  though  of  sentiments  widely  different,  will  imbibe  gradnallj, 
it  nu\y  bo  slowly,  for  counteracting  agencies  arc  and  will  long  be  at 
work,  but  still  they  will  imbibe  in  some  degree  tho  great  lenoo  of 
mutual  toleration;  respect  for  each  other's  conscientious  feelings;    | 
and  tho  habit  of  co-operating  with  frank  cordiality  in  labours  calk- 
lated  to  promote  the  public  or  private  good.     Of  course,  the  contraij 
principle  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  opposite  evils.    If,  in  tbi 
(constitution  of  the  governing  body,  or  in  tho  rules  by  which  an 
edncational   system    is    administered,    denomi nationalism    prevuli^ 
jealousies  and  suspicions  are  inevitable.     One  sect  will  feel  that  it  ii 
favoured,  and  not  only  tho  individuals  to  whom  tho  favour  is  shown, 
bn(.  the  ])arty  to  whicli  they  belong,  will  look  down  on  the  restofthi    \ 
comninnity.     The  others  will  feel  a  senso  of  injustice,  and  will bl 
discontented  with  tho  treatment  they  experience.     I  affirm,  thereftn^ 
that  the  united  or  non-sectarian  system  of  education — that  whidi  il 
truly  *< National"  in  the  senso  in  which  I  conceive  the  tout  to bi 
used  in  the  rpicstion  submitted  to  tho  department,  is  one  towluehthi 
])eo])le  of  Ireland  feel  no  repugnance  whatsoever."     He  repodiatoi 
the  idea  that  ])arents  entertained  any  dread  of  the  system  being ea-    j 
])loyed   to   proselytiso    their    children,  and   having  alluded  to  tba    < 
encourao;emcnt  given  by  Government  to  denomi  nationalism,  prooeedei    ] 
to  point  ont  the  measures  which  appearod  to  him  necessary  for  thep«^    \ 
manent  establishment  of  a  system    of    national   edacation.    TbeN    ; 
were: — 1.  The  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  fixing  thennmbBr 
of  the  Commissioners,  defining  their  power,  and  laying  down  aothori-    ; 
tniively  the  principles  on  which  they  are  to  administer  theftwdi    { 
entrusted  to  their  care.     Tho  Crown  should  not  bo  restricted  to  the    ] 
members  of  this  or  that  church  in  the  appointment  of  CommissiODini    j 
ihu   Ministerial   resiumsibility  1>eing  engaged  to   choose  the  fittflit 
caiMlidnto,  whatever  bo  his  faith  or  profession.     2.  TheActshooU 
prescribe  to  the  Commissioners  tlie  liko  rule  to  be  obterved  in  dn 
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appointment  of  secrctaiies,  inspectors,  toachcrs,  and  of  all  subordinate 
officers  of  whatsoever  description,  provided  always  that  no  clerjryman 
of  any  church,  nor  member  of  any  religioufj  order,  be  capable  of 
holding  any  office  whatsoever  in  connexion  with  the  national  system. 
3.  The  connexion  of  ilie  board  with  non-vested  scliools  should  cease 
and  determine  from  a  given  date.  4.  No  national  schoolhouse  to  be 
used,  even  temporarily,  as  a  place  of  worship,  whether  on  Sundays  or  on 
week-days,  by  persons  of  any  religious  denomination  whatsoever,  llie 
Act  to  prohibit  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  any  person  connected  with 
the  system  to  proselytise  any  child  in  attendance  upon  a  national 
school  to  a  faith  or  profession  different  from  that  of  its  parent  or 
guardian,  under  pain  of  dismissal,  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  further 
penalties.  The  rule  laid  down  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster — viz.,  that  the  clergy  of  all  persuasions  should  bo 
*' permitted  and  encouraged  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
children  of  their  respective  flocks,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary 
school  hours,"  to  be  revived  and  made  universal.  He  concluded  by 
saying :  '*  I  shall  not  bo  surprised  if  some  persons  regard  theso  pro- 
posals as  of  too  sweeping  a  character  to  be  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  under  existing  circumstances ;  but  I  am  here  to  state 
my  views  of  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  establishment  and  effect! vo 
promotion  of  a  national,  as  distinguished  from  a  denominational, 
system ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  without  the  adoption  of  the  fore- 
going measures,  or  some  others  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  that 
object  cannot  be  attained." 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rutledqe  (Armagh) :  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  a  denominational  sys- 
tem of  education.  The  Church  Education  Society  would  deeply  deplore  any  such 
system.  That  society  strives  to  supply  a  united  system  of  education.  Every 
concession  that  can  conscientiously  he  made  she  makes  in  order  to  secure  that 
end ;  and  I  humhly  believe  that  that  end  she  secures.  For  eight  and  twenty 
years  she  has  been  giving  a  united  system  of  education.  About  seventy  thou- 
sand children  are  under  her  control,  and  one  third  of  that  number  belong  to 
Romanists  and  persons  of  other  Christian  denominations.  The  society  originates 
flrom  the  conviction  that  we  entertain  resp^ing  the  character  of  God's  Wonl ; 
that  is,  we  believe  the  Bible  to  be  God's  Word  written ;  and  believing  that,  we  feel 
that  we  are  bound  to  obey  its  commands ;  and  as  we  read  it  we  ascertain  the  com- 
mands given  us  with  respect  to  the  plan  of  educating  the  children  of  the  land. 
Again,  the  society  originated  out  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  Church.  The  chief 
function  of  that  Church  is  to  be  a  witness  to  the  Word  of  God ;  and  we  cannot 
understand  how  clergymen  can  represent  that  Church  for  the  time  being,  and  on 
account  of  endowments  or  school  requisites,  or  school  inspecUon,  morally  bind 
themselves  to  withdraw  the  Word  of  God  during  given  times  from  the  united 
educaUon  of  the  children  of  the  land.  Again,  the  Society  exists  because  of  the 
views  we  hold  of  education  itself.  Education  is  not  th&  imparting  of  a  given 
amount  of  secular  knowledge.  I  would  be  the  last  to  depreciate  secular  know- 
ledge as  such;  but  for  four  and  thirty  years  a  secular  knowledge  has  been 
imparted  in  this  land,  and  has  it  united  Christian  children  amongdt  tbcmsjlvcs  ? 
Has  it  united  them  to  the  Crown  ?  Has  it  made  them  loyal  subjects  ?  Has  it 
made  them  good  neighbours  ?  Are  our  relations  amongst  ourselves  better  to-day 
than  they  were  four  and  thirty  years  ago  ?  Let  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  our 
times  answer  for  the  fact.  Again,  we  advocate  the  Church  Education  Society, 
because  of  its  fitness  to  co-ezut  with  a  really  national  system  of  education— a 
^tem,  for  example,  whose  inspectors  would  not  go  to  so-called  national  schoola 
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but  who  would  b«  MDt  to  ti\  Khoela  Ihi  maUni  or  ti  _ 
require  thum  to  inRp«cl~t  •;»Uin  under  vliiobi  wbsn  IbM 
Uint  n  giv-cii  amount  of  ^eculftr  knowledge  hid  been  laught 
grsnicd  lo  »iich  BrhooKiicconllng  to  jTe-eiUting  mlcB. 

I.eW)  pchooli,  nlncJiOng  89,000  children  of  nil  denoratoi        

exclndcil  tmm  tiwIsUuicc  lK<ei»no  Ihcir  nmdunental  rule  l»  lUa,  thi 
ehatl  datl;  road  ■  i>orllon  &f  the  Word  of  Ood,  Id  iborl,  wbllo  tt( 
sound  national  iijHieni  or  educallon,  tod  prole«tiiig  agnlntt  our  ex 
Ue  benpntt,  ire  Cannot  (ppioTc  of  the  national  i7«letu  m  at  jireMn 
our  land. 

Kev.  Jonn  MAoKAUoitTKii :  1  hara  been  n  little  Borprixed  M  I 
odfoeao;  adopted  b;  those  who  hnro  boen  tpmklna  in  IkTour  o 
l^Qcatlon  Sodetj ;  nt  the  usuniplian  which  thev  have  made  regard 
nito  nf  tho  nallonul  sjrIcid.  Thej  i-oemed  to  think  that  It  n»s  ft  ti 
tnlnty  (hat  the  ntttonal  iijitem  wm  doomed.  And  what  mem 
ntlll  more  extrkordlnarjr  aMumiitloii  waa,  that,  noder  the  national  ni 
tliere  would  be  no  religjoni  Itinlniotioa  Riven  t  that  jroa  elinUnite  lij 
tho  power  and  poeaibilltjr  of  giving  cither  moral  or  rBligiona  inttn 
1  ill)  not  know  where  thrac:  fVienda  i^  edueation  got  their  mformttloB 
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here  are  the  flnt  »nd  tMond  boohs  thai  areinit in.. , 

the  oalioual  DchooU.  In  Iboio  »chooht  from  wbicu  it  li  taii  that  lliei 
all  refcrtBco  to  a  morullly  rouQiJed  on  the  Word  of  God.  and  on 
Oral  lessunt  taught  )□  llttU  word)  li  ifals:— "To  do  ill  ti  r  dn; 
Qod  h  good."   Another  leown  is,  "  Ood  It  Lore.   Hu  made  u>  at  fli 
lu  In   life.    His  eje  la  on  tu  when  we  iilcep  and  when  wo  wa 
In  theBo  booki,  1   And   this  Hcntenoci— "Uod  loiox  uk,   and  i 
to   tave  u*.     The  Word  of  Uo<t  telU  at  to  love  Him.     If 
Ood  will  not  love  ur,  and  we  shall  not  go  to  Illm  whpn  we 
world."    Then  another  leeaon  le,  "  It  van  Giid  that  maile  me  U  III 
thai  «tlll  keoi>g  me  in  lifo  i  il  In  Ihun  liim  that  all  the  good  thiflj 
are  iu  niy  lot;  aod  il  was  IIu  who  sent  Christ  lo  bbvo  me.     I  wii 
lore  Illm  and  ttnr  llfm.  and  do  HU  will,  and  pm;  to  lllm  aa  I  oi 
great  tin  to  break  the  Lord'»  day,  or  In  tahn  Uln  namo  In  vain, 
thow  who  walk  In  ibn  jintha  of  uln."    And  ao  I  oould  go  on  readlni 
Ibeecbookii,    And  ycl,  li»  thefhce  of  that  lhorr>tiB»ii«  tipwwn  foci, 
the  ten  Gonunaodmcni*  pvit  op  on  llio  wa11«orii 
thMl  the  national  nj'K'cin  of  odoeaHott  Inlri'li' 
religious  element  aliogetli^T;  that  lis  Imchlnft '- ' 
that  jon  eannot  treut  ebllilren  moral);  and  i<. 
•TBtrtn.  from  the  liednnliig.  contemplated  tlir  i 
jMirllcular  way— not  the  leaching  of  the  dogtnM  rit'nny  imrllriilnr 
teaching  of  the  cattchisme  Iwlou^ng  to  any  ptrtlenlar  ohnrob,  bnl 
by  the  ichoolmnstef*  of  Ihone  great  tmthn  on  which  norallly  h  be 
Ine  Icacbtng  t7  the  mlnlalera  of  the  tie  no  ml  nations.  In  their  own  tin 
tbo  things  tl)nII«lonKlo  the  eternal  well-being  of  the  children.    1 1 
the  eiliitence  of  any  ayileia  that  woold  tend  to  iiepnrBte,  more  ti 
separated  now,  the  varlona  religious  oommunlUea.    We  hare  not 
vjeir  what  wilt  compose  tho  element*  of  edoeotlon  m  regard*  nn  Ir 
a«  tu  what  iwrts  of  him  are  to  lie  trained ;   titr  If  yon  tilAe  lbs  an 
view,  (he  qucxtion  will  emlirocc  the  state  of  the  nonl  as  mil  aa  i 
bal  (ben  we  are  compelled  to  a»h,  who  is  reeponrible  fur  this  dopart 
Ingf      Ih  It  the  primnry  ilnty  of  the  Stale  to  look  at  the  mode  tn  < 
aoul  is  to  lie  trained  for  eternity  1    Dom  It  erint  fir  that  enfl?  t 
did,  It  would  be  usurping  the  (unoUonB  of  the  Hitir.ii  «f  ii...  iiiin 
business  of  the  State  is  lo  Irnin  men  to  be  go.i 
together  In  the  great  matters  that  concnm  Iheii- 1 
nesi  of  the  eborrh,  eomintr  In  along   with  IIu- 
or  the  soul  of  the  child  and  see  tbnt  that  will   I"  i   <  <  I'ri 
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qilate  the  ImmorlAl  churaelor  nf  the  living  spirit  ire  are  nol  Ibi^rcby  tn  he 
tied  uji  tn  the  coucliulon,  tbat  bvcnuse  tho  Bible  Ig  the  nilo  to  <i]net  un 
how  lo  win  «l«Minl  lire,  tlwrcrore  the  BuUool-iniwtpr  Is  to  bo  llio  man  to 
iMlniet  us  to  that  wonl.  The  object  uf  ilic  national  sfslcrn  liu)  hccn  to 
'v  a  Bound  SKuInr  edueittlan,  with  tbe  ctcjncnts  mid  princijiks  or  morai 

InfDg,  toftTlnx  the  churches  of  the  land  to  cari7  out  rctlgioiu  Inatraction. 

WlcTc  that  Is  th«  sTstem  moat  likely  to  accoinullsti  tbe  great  emit  for 

■-'  -  '    ■    ■•    ■  -    "^    ■       ■  -  ■  of  ais- 


jglhe  DKllunul  Bohoois  in  BeiAut. 
Bbf  *  itotcment  torn  Mr,  SenvL-r 
^nnjb  Ediicitllon  Society's  scliool  i 


I  wfta  nnsiouely 


it),  tnd  InBelftst  jouliaTeOnlyapIven  iitiinlietof  Hwunn  CnlUoIlesattPnd- 
~-«ir  school*.  Ilwe  we  we  snyiug  Hint  l!io  CImrcU  Masttioti  Sodety's 
I  Is  HtUd  lobe  n  nntional  system,  and  we  will  show  you  how  many 
,  it  Catholics  are  in  our  scbooln  at  Bciraat."  I  did  not  get  thaL  I  got  tliis 
i  tlut  in  tiie  returns  of  the  Church  Educaiion  Sooclr  it  is  seen  that, 
I  all  Ihc  power  and  gleam  that  bos  been  iise<i  almont  lo  ilie  (wlot  of  cxiilo- 
\  thai  ewiely  hM  managed  to  get  aliout  70,000  thil<1rcu  over  ail  ire- 
L  and  of  these  she  bus  got  a  tenth  jisi't  Hornau  Cniholics.  iiameiy  7,000. 
ml  a  (yslem  you  can  IodIc  (it  a*  one  that  will  subscrrc  tbe  givatcnda 
R%tuob  ■  national  system  should  c.'Cisif     I  have  only  ftirthcr  to  notice 

'^'t  of  Iho  tost  flpenker  that  the  nalional  svnti-m  bad  been  a  W- 

..    iM     Ireland   had,    of   late   years.    e:(hlbit«d   Boroe    insiUTCctionnry 

idts.    Why.  we  all  Know  that  in  the  history  of  our  utiliupp;  couutry  these 

R  cfHlU  on  periodically ;  aud  I  believe  If  I  were  kel  to  trace  tbe  reaso'ja  of 

MSncotlonar;  tendvncies  esisting  tn  cert^n  quarters,  I  could  tnicc  Ihem 

■  the  frinelples  of  tbe  Church  Educaliou  Soeietr.    I  could  trace  tlicm  up  to 

itn  of  making  men  iindersiand  that  the  Slnle  oxisteil  mainly  Ibrtiie 

je  of  one  aecl  and  one  church.    And  I  believe  that  if  the  uatlobal  sysleni 

3ioB  U  allowed  to  have  Mv  pin;  In  this  countrj  It  will  be,  under  God. 

.-«n(  mean"  of  putting  down  aectarianlam,  and  of  bringing  men  to  lire 

0-  In  terms  of  amity  and  Christian  Ibellng. 

tr.  A.  Inwis  chiefly  confined  bis  remarKs  lo  the  effecU  of  the  Coniclence 

Jbnic  In  prulceUng  tbe  religluus  opInionB  of  pupils,  concerning  which  he  siltt 

llietc  wna  o  great  detnsfon  obruad.    He  showed  from  the  boolu  read  and  studied 

In  sctioTilt  under  tbe  Privy  Council  system,  thnt  instrncilon  was  indirectly  glran 

n>.[Hi-..>!  I,  I  iiie  ivn^tioiin  principles  or  the  mlnorilics  in  the  sehoola,  and  that  this 

■    -  ■'  "      "'.v-ing  o  Boman  Catholic,  for  Instance,  and  giving  bim  an 

1.  iintesi  that  history  had  been  wrilien  by  one  of  his  own 

i  terlaln  to  come  across  something  oflbn si fu  to  It.    Could 

.Fill  science  without  being  compelled  inevitably  lo  stud/ 

!■:  i;  I  '■  ■    .  I  .iiri'ctly  at  vurianoe  with  the  absurdillos  of  HindooIsW? 

I^iuid  tltii:  in^taiicca,  he  argoc-d  tbut  tbe  Con.'jclcncc  Clause  emboiljed  n 

Id  Dot  be  cniricd  inlo  practical  eScet,  since  no  books  could  be 

>t  treccb  on  Ibe  religions  views  of  some  minorities. 

[ :  One  or  two  statcmcnta  bare  been  made  with  regnrd  14  Ibe 

t  Qonomi national  i^jstem  in  England,  whieh  were  either  ineOrreCt 

}r  liable  to  convey  an  incorrect  impression.    For  instance,  it  hia 

A  that  Ihe  national  moni^y  Is  spent  on  Methodist  catcchUms.    Now,  1 

~t  toe  some  ycnrs.no  grants  have  been  given  for  school  booksat  all. 

'~   I  said  that  our  SlolhodlsC  schools  have  Methodist  inspectort. 

18  to  be  this,  that  although  wc  bare  100,000  children  in 

h  tbo  Qovcrnmont  grauta,  wc  have  never  had  one  HethodUt 

'e  an  itouression  that  it  is  rather  lietter,  on  the  whole,  that 

do  lor  the  Slate  should  be  inspected  by  men  with  whom  we 

.  .__    .  y  identified.    And  I  am  not  sure  Ibat  it  would  not  lie  as  well 

i  Bboired  a  similar  conQdence.     Witb  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
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I  ..".Ml  -y-ii  Ml  to  lrt;liin<l,  I  f«'«'l  wry  mut-h  indebted  U*  lV«jrf>*i>r  N»?sl  !u  f : 
.'•.I  '.  \»''>''\\\  u' "'.Jt  til"  •-"••niial  dinVronco  b«-t\v«.'on  what  e\l-i«5  in  KiijU  :  .. 
\.    .1"  I- ;•:••;  •  •••I  t«»  Iw  in   Irflantl.     That  wlikh   cxirit.-s   in    F'-n-rlaml  i-  i.  S' 


.-  .'i-'!;.  r,  .r-l  .•!  ;:rt\H  !•.,  al  «-\iTtion-<  and  very  con-id'-iMbl''  |>aynuMils  Ii.-u: 
l.i'.'.i  ".;••-  «••  il.'  mipil^.  Till'  iiU'-i'Ut  s\>t«'m  In  1'in.irland  aui-iiiini'."*  iipvn  ili  •  J. 
u  t!iin.f«»ld  ti".     <»!.••  I'lalinn  ff  l.i-  iHlncatioti  In*  owi*--  diu-f^l  to  lln.*  Stat...g.\ 


\\i..i:*   i'     j.rMim-i-l     tak«-    t.f!oct,   wuuhl    n«»t     l»c     a     sy«:teni     __. 

J.:^':..::! ;  but  it  wnisM  I'o  that  tbo  Stat».»  should  find  fivc-^ixih-  uf 
i-.'i;.\,  nn«l  i-nly  (•no->i\ili  i-omo  fr«.m  any  utiier  quaricr.  The  ••hV.- 
»-.-r 'i  ulucaiiMn,  Ip'iii  th«'  Stale  pdint  uf  \ifw— from  the  |MiInt  i»f  view  if 
i'«i!;ii.«inity — anil  il  i"  fiily  from  that  point  of  view  that  1  think  the  riiutif. 
<['«:i  to  in\«".-iiirat:nn  \iv\\\  i-  ^inijily  to  draNv  out  the  capabilities  of  the  child 
t!  •' 4M.iliti«*>»  of  tin- citi/i-n.  Wrll  now,  if  I  look  at  the  proposed  chancre 
l»ii«  \r  that  tlio  pn  at  ohji.-d  of  them — tlic  temlcney  of  them,  if  not  the  ohjo 
iii!"!i»iil»tnli%  i>.  III  ^rivc  a  i»n'|»onil«Mating  inttufnee  to  puitily  clerieal  ivjwcfi 
lb-  ii'.imt  i»!*tht'  M-hnol— anil  ti»  elerical  |.ower  in  an  exceptional  furm — lo  £V 
tr«  n.'  :.«!«iis  ptiwrr  tt»  tin*  nmnki-h  s\ stein  o\vv  the  future  mind  of  Iieland.  ^ 
t!.«-  M.is\«  r.'.ual  M'l.onl.  th«-  a'H'nthuuy  of  nionkisli  training,  is  not  a  thing  unt 
in  -<  fi.ii  >ti«  inr.  In  Kuroj  c  ii  ha-*  lnvn  fully  lri«'d  and  tested,  and  the  na 
a:.'!  e'-inlition  of  tlie  counlrii's  wht-re  8uch  un  a-'^cndancy  lias  lx.»cn  moH  r«: 
;.:••  I'Piix  A\.'il  known.  Yon  can  take  the  po|iulutiou«?  that  have  had  niw 
:l..it  training:,  ami  in  a  ••••cial  ]«».nt  of  view  we  know  pretty  well  what  they 
if  }ou  tak«"  ili'ir  ca]»al»ility  to  ^tru^i^le  ajiainsi  thi»  di*<advanta;xcs  of  na!ur>\ 
i..ay  ron>i«l'r  thf  ••iTtet  of  that  training  in  the  (.'ninpapia  of  K«>nie.  If  you 
tli'ir  eapal'ility  to  lahonr  nndrr  the  atlvantap's  of  natuiv,  you  may  try  it  in  S 
or  Napl'S.  Now.  1  say,  a-^  a  mat tt-r  of  social  K-ii'nce.  that  anything*  that  tend 
this  honr  to  hand  i»ver  the  future  format h»n  of  the  mind  of  Ireland  to  that 
of  intlneno' ihM>  not  tend  to  the  benefit  ul  this,  imtiori,  or  (be  stability  of 
fuinru  prospect's. 

Mr.  ('.  ("ofun  (Boston,  U..^.^  :  In  that  laml  towards  which  millions  of 
p'ople  of  In-laii'l  are  lookinjr  evi-ry  day,  we  have  a  giin«ling  machine.  Wclh 
into  thi'  h.'pi'iT  of  that  niarhin*'  ahout  lO'i.oOo  Iri^hnKn  pi  r  nnnuni,  lU" 
I)ut«'lini"i',  s«ine  llo,(»(»n  Sweiies  anil  Noiwo;;ians,  a  few  Kreiiehnien,   and  a 


niaiiy  J 'UK  iiincii  >oii  jiui  iiiiij  11,  111  iiikh;  or  loui  vi'iii^  ^ou  v^in  una  an  ll 
chiliiri'n  aii'l  ili'ir  {atluT«j  sj Making?  the  En^jlish  laiifriiai;e.  I  am  ^lK.'aki^K  of 
Coinnion  mI-.hoI  ^\^t^'IIl  in  the  rnileil  States.  And  now.  let  me,  in  two  or  tl 
minutes.  Jr.-t  ^i\e  \ou  a  little  idea  of  ^^ha^  that  syvti'in  i-*.  In  the  first  place, 
National  (JoviMiiment  ha.-  nothin^r  whal''\('r  to  do  with  it.  exoejit  to  grant  lai 
It  pa>.-e'^  no  laW'  rr^rarilin^  it,  ha-  no  MijM'i\i-sion  over  it:  it  .^ini]>ly  m:i 
grani<  of  the  puMir  land.-. ami  when  the  Ci*nsusili'tiirn>  are  obtained,  gives  to 
pnlilic  infill  niui;(»n  as  to  the  slate  of  education  throuijhont  the  country.  Then 
come  to  till-  Stale*'.  1  will  ^l  eak  first  i»f  the  Slate  of  Mas-achnsetts,  from  wL 
I  hail.  ^^'('  have  thi-rc.  in  the  lir-t  phuc.  tin*  sduxd  fund  rai.<ed  by  vari 
mcaii^  in  the  pa-t.  That  i-  divided  pri,  lat.i  through  the  t<»wns  acc<»rding 
till*  valuation  of  their  ]iropcrty.  The  ]»ii»ulation  of  Mas.-aehn.<etts  hy 
ciii-ii-  of  ]Si\t)  was  1,2110,000.  and  tho  children  between  live  and  lifieen  at'tei 
iiiL' .-ihool  was  Uni.OOo,  there  heinir  2111.000  alten(Kn«r  the  luildic  schools,  t 
r.'.poo  Mere  alteiidi'i;.'  pri\ate  schools  and  academic^.  The  averajre  lengtl 
iIm" -cliDol  .sr~>iiui  flunnu:  til"' year  is  eight  mouth-  ihrouiiliout  the  entire  St; 
III  the  city  of  r»n-lon,  and  in  mo.-t  <»f  the  l.irm'  towns  of  that  Slate,  the  aver 
I-iii:ih  ol  till"  -rliool  s(-.>i«in  i<  -11  or  PJ  wn  K<.  The  .-chool  fund  for  the  Stati 
-Ma-.-aelni-elt.-  ansounl-  imw  to  ^jinT/'io,  ^i^•I<lill^r  a  lexcnne  of  X1S,(»('0 
annum.     There  was  exi>enil«;d  njion  >chooN  in'  the  Near  l-V.uJ  X  U22,00O,  incluti 
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of  the  £  18,000  from  the  public  fund.  The  whole  of  that  sum,  with  the  exception 
of  the  £  18,000,  was  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  State.  The  sum  cx|)cndcd  was 
six  dollars  41  cents.,  or  £1  Gs.  9<1.  on  an  average  for  every  scholar.  That  sum 
was  raised  by  a  tax  of  thirty-hundredths  of  a  farthing  in  the  iK>und  on  the 
valuation.  That  is  the  general  system  we  have  in  the  United  States  for  raising 
our  school  funds.  Now,  to  show  you  the  progress  made  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts during  twenty  years,  I  may  say  that  the  amount  raised  by  the  tax  has 
progressed  200  per  cent,  in  that  period,  while  the  sum  expended  for  schools  has 
progressed  240  per  cent.,  and  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  during  the 
twenty  years  has  iirogressed  seventy  per  cent.  Now,  go  one  stride  to  the  sunset, 
to  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  in  18G0  had  a  population  of  740,113,  while  in 
1830  its  ]>opulation  was  only  31,000.  That  State  has  a  primaiy  Echool  fund  of 
£300,000,  which  has  been  raised  partly  by  grants  of  ]>ublic  lands, 
and  ])artly  by  the  penalties  which  are  pud  by  those  who  break  the  laws; 
for  in  that  State  they  have  adopted  as  their  rule  that  the  penalties  which  men 
pa^  for  committing  crime  shall  go  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Now,  all  the 
children  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  in  that  State  number  252,000, 
and  the  total  number  attending  the  Pximary  Schools  was  202,000.  The  total 
exi)ense  of  the  education  is  £  158,000  per  annum,  and  the  annual  sum  expended 
for  each  scholar  in  that  new  State,  the  one  half  of  which  is  now  a  dense  forest, 
is  158.  9d.  They  have  also  a  university,  which  has  seventeen  professors,  and  in 
that  university  you  may  study  every  branch  of  knowledge.  It  i.^  A*cc  to  every 
child  in  the  State,  and  the  only  sum  which  a  child  has  to  pay  for  entering  that 
university  is  £  2,  and  there  is  no  other  expense  for  tuition  during  a  four  years' 
course,  in  which  they  go  through  all  the  branches  which  are  taught  in 
the  university.  Now,  America  is  undoubtedly  intimately  connected  with 
Ireland.  You  are  sending  over  to  America  a  population,  and  we  want 
you  to  send  them  over  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Let  this  country 
adopt  in  part  our  system — I  will  not  si)eak  of  the  machinery — but  I  think 
that  I  can  safely  commend  to  the  attention  of  this  or  any  other  people 
a  system  which  turns  out  such  men  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  never 
in  the  inside  of  a  college  or  a  university  for  his  education,  and  whose  reading 
consisted  of  such  boo&  as  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  Life 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Verb  Foster  :  I  wish  to  remark  that,  as  regards  the  success  of  the  two 
systems  that  exist  at  present  in  England  and  Ireland,  I  believe  that  the 
national  system  of  education  which  we  have  in  Ireland  has  been  infinitely  more 
popular  and  more  successful  than  the  Privy  Council  system  in  England.  1  have 
travelled  a  great  deal  through  the  country,  and  I  find  that  there  is  scaicelya 
spot  to  be  found  in  all  Ireland,  excepting  in  the  highlands  and  islands,  and 

{>romontorics,  that  is  two  miles  distant  from  a  National  School.  Now,  in  Eng- 
and  we  find,  by  the  last  re]H)rt  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  that 
there  are  10,400  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  into  which  the  Government 
s;f8tem  of  education  has  not  yet  penetrated.  That  is  a  very  considerable 
difference.  As  regards  the  opjKMition  that  has  been  made  to  the  national  svstcm 
of  education  in  Ireland,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Church  Education  Society  is 
coming  round,  that  a  great  many  of  their  schools  are  everr  year  added  to  the  list 
of  National  Schools,  and  that  their  own  schools  are  diminishiug.  As  regards  the 
comparative  popularity  with  Catholics  of  the  English  and  Irish  systems,  the 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland  is  foi^and  a  half  millions,  and  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  is  one  and  a  half  millions.  The  average  attendance  of 
Catholic  children  in  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland  is  257,000:  and  if  the 
Government  system  in  Great  Britiun  were  onlyequally  popular  with  the  Govern- 
ment system  in  Ireland,  we  should  expect  to  find  one  third  of  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  attendance  on  the  schools  there,  which  would  l)e  al)Out  00,000.  But 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  only  45,000,  so  that  the  English  system  is  not  as  iMpular  with 
Roman  Catholics  as  the  national  system  is  in  Ireland.  It  neither  jwrmeates  the 
country  so  well  as  the  Irish  system,  nor  is  it  so  pojiular  with  the  (Catholics.  As 
regards  the  mixture  of  children  of  difierent  denominations  at  the  same  schools, 
one  gentleman  who  read  a  pai)er  to-day  quoted  a  great  deal  from  schools  in 
Belfast,  but  he  did  not  quote  from  countiy  tchooU.    Now,  I  mainiain  that  where- 
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.•T.  r  tl.rr..  ijir  n'.at-rlji!-.  f«^r  ii;!xtnn»  mitpMo  r»f  the  town-s  that 
!•  •  '.  i:.  I*  "  N:'  : .»!  ^.  \.  -  N  in  thi-*  district^.  Take,  for  in.«tan( 
A:':::.  ;r  I  1»  ••^.il,  u:i>l  \'y>\  will  find  ili»?ro  a  mi.Ttiir 
'.  ••••...  :•.  ...!:  i!:'.''i;  !!••.•!.  ;in«l  whorf*  one  fcliool  would  li 
<  •:  •..  -  •  'r"*..!-.*  -a*  -1  :i''l  i!ip  i-iaMi'^hrr.'ni of  two  or  three 
:-  '.•  •       --:iry,  u:.i  i:-"!":'ii\^'«'f  i'\ii  rather  than  f^ood.    As?  rcjrfl 

•  :  !  .  j.  !  i'.i\r  tr.i\i*'.!r  1  a  groat  d«.al  through  the  cuuntrj — 1 
..  ■  ..  '5.  .i  \\*.:!i  iiU'i**  trjv'i-.cr":  ami  n^.anngf^r:*  c-f  ?rhnols  than  p 
I  *  !•  r:  •«  r-.  •!:'.  — :i::'i  I  maintain  that  the  ri'ligious  difllcull 
I  \. . ;  .  i  ;  \\i-  !:.'•  «1-  "f  t!'.;.Ti>!'t :  that  it  i.-*  unknown  to  the 
:  :..  -  •!  •'•••  •r.ll::-..  That  i^  my  cxiKricnce  en  this  ma 
\     •    :    :  ••.•■• :.   !    :.'.:•  d  -  !:  •  1*.  and  Ijavo  l»een    in   corrospnni 

•  .•  ..  . '  '.  ••  a  ".  •  r-  « !  a  jr-  ai  ni:!nlt*»r  <»f  them  :  and  1  have  jn 
:    •     ;      .•••;%;!:    \J   •  v. lal  C'.»UMt!.  ^.  in  which  1  have  visited 

••  :  •  !  \\.;i-".": !!..;  la--  \'"\\  AN.»-k>*.  I  will  content  myself  with  ha 
1  :.  :■•  -  !..  i! .»  I  ni;a";i:i\"  lu^imlarity  of  the  two  8ys*tcins  i 
1:.  :.;.•:.  t  •  »h'^  fa  :  ;l..it  ::i  !r«dand  the  m:xe«l  system  has  l»ecn  su 
1. 1  : ;  •  ''i..*  :\  ■•  i«i;.j*.">  ■li!]*..  uliy  i-  a  myth. 

M:  J  -» .  !i  F>nj  r  Watfrfnrd.  called  attention  to  a  fact  con 
:  •..  I  ...  -!•  ::  • !'  •  '. .-  a:i«  n  in  Iroland,  namely,  that  it  ap]icarc 
I  •  :'::-,  !;»l..\\ai  1*^11,  th-»ie  winMuore' children  in  that  t 
1  .  1  '.  a  .  ;!.•  !••  w.  ;•  in  tli-  ^'arlJ^^'d.  He  challenped  the  Htatistii 
J  .  r;-;i  S. .  i.:y.  :.:.-!  d«".Vud  thiir  h'^Riiinrnto  riijht  to  speak  of 
:  i'  ••  a  1  ;!\-  •!  -}-:  ni  i.f  rd'aca'i«»n.  lie  criticis'ed  the  constituti 
\  -.. '.  "!-.  an. I  •-j,'«'-ifl  -.'nu'  rToniw  with  the  Tit-w  of  uiaki 

^;»-•  •  n.  '.o  ;!••.!•  j;.i!i"nal.  Final'iy,  lu»  impressed  upon  the  J  >epai 
i'.j    •    .:.•    ••:  tl.'T.Ii^iiiii*  il.ip.«nt  in  instruction. 

}\\  < » liKiT.iT.  M.l*.:  Mv.  Vi  so  F«M«T  rcfcrrrd  to  tlu»  fju-t  (hat 
I  •■  <  a'*'  «'i  *  i'l  ill-.'  \aii"r.al  Si  ho..I^  in  Knjrland  was  only  one  lis 
{!>»!i  I'!"  <"a!li"ra;^  in  att»'n«!:uK*"  in  th«'  National  Schools  in  Irelai 
<I  .--i  IV  1:1  i1.;.?  fa't  il'.f  i:;S  :•  luo  that  th»»  Knplish  system  was 
\\!-l:  «;iili"'!«  •«  iii  Krula:.]  a- tbo  Iii>h  ^ysu-m  wa<»  with  Catholi 
N '"..'•  :«•.••  di.swin;:  -:;.::  nn  infi'p  iu»».  wo  mn<t  tako  into  cor 
t'  -^     .'■'.>  '  ;..'>*.:  J  {:•.•::!   ;::••  i-'^t  of  liuildiiij:  srhtv»l>  hcin^  jrroa 

•  r  ;•  i-  ■.:•.  ':.!.!:;«1  I  think  wh'.Mi  tlii-  i-  taken  into  acc><unt,  M 
V  :  ...'n:/  !i  :/  ?!•■■  Jai :  tn  wlsiidi  h'  ifliTpd  diics  n(»t  jnoYt'  the  n 
!..'  -•.-•■  1:1  '-'x  Kr-.::.i:.«!.  l»ut  intrilv  that  ilsi'  svstfin  dnv*  not  i»roi 
;  •  ■.••.•'■  ;  ;.  .I'i.i!!  I'l-r  Catlinlii';  thi'iv  a-  the  Iri-h  >ystom  d«H 
f.    !  •*••.•    :'•■    l!:i.^I:-!i   -^y-trni   i-   n«»t   a-   popular  a**   the    Irish 

•  •  -  ■••.  uii'ili  cliani)  ai:!i«'  i-  n«»t  a«*  ]»««pular  as  sherry.  1  kno 
1:     \*  •'.  •.    il.ar  ilio  •xphinatic.n   1   liaM?   ju<t  iiWvn  i<    correct 

•  :-...\  ;.•!'••■.'!  >:\  to  tli-'  -taiiviic-;  qnutrd  l»y  tho  l*n»re<<or  wh( 
<•.:-  I'-:-:!  \'i*-m  !!:••  II''p«'ii  ol'  tin-  ('«»mmisvionor>'  of  National  Kdu 
\.:i-  i;ir:'\  I'-n  ihtur  \',\r  ni.-  l.y  ili.^  r«'\<'n»nd  j^ontloman  who  fcdlov 
I  \\";.!d  point  •»'ii  a:rain  fin-  riuih  of  ih«'  cdd  prowri»,  *•  Thrre  is  nc 
111!'::-  a-  a\«:a::«-."  'I'Im'  j-ifporiion  of  mixod  schools  wa.^  di-n 
•!.<•  ;.'.••: :«j'-  ••:"  :••.!%•  d  -•  ho.iN,  and  it  wa<  .-lio\\n,  from  thi»  ii'turns  i 

i\: !  i!i-'  -^1."-'!-  in  I'l.-itr,  that  iIhto  wa-  a  {•••riain  avorajre  nuui 

I'a'ih'Ii"  -    in  ali'/ndanro  on  tlio  schoids.     Now  I  \\anti'«l  to  tost  thi 
I'..;f.i-».     1   t.M.k  tlie  ihirly-lirst  Troiostant    sch^nds    in    Helfust, 
(Ij.if  N\Iiil<-  there  ^M•^•    in  att«*ndam'c  upon  thorn   T.OHO  l*rotestau 
anrrniod  l.y  T'-O  Koman   ('ath«dics— exactly   10  per  cent.     Hut  ' 

I i.iia'i*    tlioni    I    fonnd    the    a\orau«'    made   uji   (T   one  or 

V.  li- :••  the  attt-ndanoo  of  Hr»n:an  (.'alhidio"*  A\a-  r.t)  per  cent.,  and 
<>:!:i':«- >\l'iiv  t!io  att.-ndance  wa-^  only  I  »»r  2  per  cent.  There  w 
sr!..  0I-.  in  whieh  the  atteuilano*?  of  lioman  (.'atholios  amounted  to 
t!  ere  woiv  nine  school-^  whore  tlie  attcndaneo  was  less  than  5  per  c( 
ii  wa-  Ij  percent.  And  that  ai)pliO'<  Ihroujrhout  to  these  stati.*;! 
f  ijo  -1  le'ol  wUh  nii\'«'«l  ton«'liin;^  i.»  iho  Ii>^t,  and  that  hroni^hl  the  p 
to  .".1  iMio-nt.  It  is  the  iielfaM  workhou>o  that  is  not  an  insianc 
iv.ad  t'l'-'.-ifi-ft.  and  whieh  U  taught  c-xclusively  by  rroti*stant«:,  whc 
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n  an  Roman  Cntbollcs.    I  ahall  not  enlarge  od  tbe  Brgutnenta  which 

h  bwn  Induced  on  tbit  question,  beckuse  I  think  tbej  are  dirocled  erronoanfly 

9   riapcat.    All  tbe  apwhera  addressed  themielTca  to  irbat  tbcjt  ihought 

:■«   best  Byttem  of   Bchools  for  Ireland,  btit  thei'o  was  one  tbing  wbloh 

t  nmltted    bj    ibem,   and   tbal  was   tbe   coosldcratloa   or  ilie  quectioa 

I  >>;iil«o)  of   odQcatSoD  would  be   mosl    acceptable    to   tbe  great  portion 

'«  popnUtlon.    Now,  that  was  tbo  error  committed  300  jears  ngo.    Tbero 

t    n    Social    Sdence   CongrosB    beld    in    Dublin    to    dcrCermino    what 

'  beat  r«Ugton  for  Ireland   in   tba    reign  of  Hcnrj  Vlll.,   and  they 

ned  that  the  Protestant  religion  wa«  the  be«t,  and  tbej'  enUoavoiired 

rce    It.    The;    did    not    aneceed,    bon-ever,    liocause  Ibej  did  not  ask 

sttoD,  nhat  tbe   people  ilbed  best.    Tbe  argitmeal  bars  iroa  Tor  mixed 

;    and  ve  mnat  diBtlngiilsb    between   that  and  tbo    national   Kjsteoi, 

*  not  neoeaearily  mixed,  but  wbiob  is  one  of  enliiii  protection  for  minori- 

Hr.  Porter  Mid  Ibat  there  wan  opposition  to  the  mixed  eehool  Ejitem. 

It  WBi  groandlfoa  and  Bboald  not  be  regarded;   that  was  tho  unme 

1   been  done  with  religion,  —  it  wm  mainlained  tbnt  the   opposition 

iMule  was  groundlen,  and  should  !«  dlsregnnted.      But  tbo  nicts  of 

,,  iBlnon  itill  remain.     I  sball  brlcfl;  atatc  mj  own  opinions,  whicb 

[•  opinloni  of  n  great  tnany  other  Roman  Calbntiet,  on  tbe  (picttion  belbre 

la  the  National  or  Denondnatlonal  «7Stein  of  eduoation  best  suited  to  tbe 

MtADtM  Of  Ireland?"    In  tbe  Srstutac«,  I  nndersland  tbe  question  Is  put 

k  tia  OB  apnijing  (o  primary  or  ordinary  mdimentary  ncboow,  apart  from 

'    r   edueatlon.      Kpeaking,  then,  of  tbe   primary   »choo1«  lliroughout  the 

r.  tfaere  an  three  diatinotlone  whicb   may  bo  madi-.    They  may  be  com- 

ly  or  e«entially  denominational,  as  they  are  Id  England ;  or,  secondly,  tliey 

«  eompulsorily  mixed,  na  was  iiroposcd  by  Mr,  Porter,  and  wbicb  was  tba 

it  ayitom  thought  of  in  tbe  national  syitem — Ibat  In,  that  tbere  should  bs 

«  tchool  In  a  place,  neceHearily  a  mixed  aehool  fbr  a  mixed  jrapulatian ;  or, 

J,  there  may !«  a  national  system  eo  regniated  that  It  may  suit  the  int^lnrily 

9  tahabitanU,  tho  school  tn  one  district  being  attended  exciuelvely  bj 

n  CuhoUm,  and  taught  by  Homan  Catholic*  if  (hey  no  prcferrod  It,  whils 

-'  "iana  could  have  a  acbool  taugbt  by  Prea^terian*,  if  they  preferred  It ; 

le  whooli  protected  by  a  strong  Conscience  Uiause,  and  by  such  arrangc- 

Id  EeaTe  every  one  of  the  scboolHopen  to  eblldren  of  other  religious 

B  wilbont  inlerfbring  vfitb  their  creed.    Now,  1  am  bound  to  sny 
der  tho  last,  whiob  is  the  present  «yttem  In  Ireland,  the  only 

ie  For  tbe  State  to  adopt  wherever  tho  mixlurc  of  denomioRtlona  h 

I  to  require  it,  and  where  tbe  number  of  eblldren  ot  cnoh  denomination 

'Ideot  to  enable  Ibeoi  to  have  a   aeparalc   eobool.      la   the  oaae  of 

B  divided  in  religion  which  are  large  fn  numbers,  and  able  to 

t  BCpamte  schools   if  tbejr  choofie,  then   tliere    should    be    tVeedom   of 

_      U)   have  separate  schools.     There  ought  to   be  Ulicrty  given   for  thg 

Miahment  of  *epantie  schools  if  they  interfere  with  no  other*.    Aa  to  what 

b«eit    B^d    about    the   Roman    Catbolio   BUbopit,  la  tbe   llrst  place  tbe 

ItB  Catholic   Bishops   never   claimed    that  the  Khooli  should  lie  maile 

ainailonal  ualversally  throughout  Ireland,  tbey  only  said  that  the  Aiboula 

d tie l^ewed  lobe  denominattonal  wbei'«  it  wn« perfectly  possiiile  lo  have 

tefbr  the  separate  denominations.    Pror<;ssor  Nesbltt  said  it  was  impossible 

■o.     1  will  only  refer  him  to  the  primary  cbarge  of  tbe  present  Arcb- 

t  Ot   Duhlin,  lu  which  be  snid  there  would  be  no  practical  dlfflculty  tn 

nine  HparalcschooU  for  the  minority  or  children  oF  tho  EstabtlsbedChurcb. 

-    -    '  aa  asked  for  any  privilege  of  having  sepai-ati^denotntniitlonal  schools 

M  where  every  other  dettominatlon  could  also  have  Rucb  n  schooli 

llir>rc  could  not  be  any  practical  difflcnlty.    He  said  ft  vna  netted 

11  ii'.'Q  Clange,      I  answer  that  there  was  nothing  or  the  sort 

ni.ii'nco  Clnuxe  was  to  remain  wharcTer  it  wos  wauled.     1 

..il  I  think  it  well  For  etati^men— and  it  is  statesmen  who 

.<>n — to  look  not  only  lo  what  each  one  oF  us  may  consider 

-. -lern  of  schools— whetliw  Bccuiariat  na  proponed  by  one 

or    iriilionni   as    they  are    In     Ireland;  or    denomlDationat— bat 
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what  til-  |»c««ii'i«»  «if  tiMi  c?-inntry  thonui'lvc*  rfHiiiiro,  nnil   an  a«li 

p.vi^riiMi'-.it   will   admit  tli«'ir  riL'ht   to  havo  it.     TlnTttforo  the  !»v 

c:iii-..i  \\:!i'li  i-  to  !»••  suloiitotl  l»y  llio  c<>untry  sli«»ulfl  l»o   (lottTiiilaL-i] 

jiiriiy  «l  ilui!  rniiniry  umi  ovtT-ralinjr  the  right^i  of  the  ininoriiy,  1 

rlin'-nii'.u.'ii!'.  »m«iiT   the    fruidiiiui?   »»f   the  State,  %vhaJ.  ihev  prel 

flvi-.      1    tir.iik   that   will   load   iH  ti»  tho  coucliiftion    that    \t< 

thi-D.^ii  u  p:«Mt  ]».irl   «»r  Ireland,  M»inoihiiij»  liko  tlie  |»ro.<cnt  X:it 

l.ut  il.it  -y»i«'m  iida|»iinir  itself  to  the  vant>u:»  wants  of   tho  ditri 

till*  rM'.iiuiy.     And   1   hclifvc  it  has  iri*catly  hi  adapto*!   it.<tdf,  l»ec 

j»i.iC' '  Jh«'  ••  !ioiil>  arc  M'liarato  where  tlu'y  require  to  he  po,  ami  mix 

natural  ( ii- nin>iano'.'*   reqnire  them  t»»  l»c  po  mixed.     Mr.  Arthur 

may  !••*  verv  r'.rar  tti;ain*t  o»nvoni  t;chiK>ls  nr  monk  schciols.     I   \\\] 

i:ui«iliv  I'll. I  iheni,  nr  arjrni*  uh«»ut  them.    I  only  answer  that   ^ 

r>ur  .ii.'l  .1  halt  million:*  of  th(>  iH'0|)Ie  of  Ireland,  think  these  fsclioo 

otlp-r  -  IsniU.  and  we  stand  (in  our  right  to  have  them  if  we  like. 

oiir  ii;:lit  t'»  have  a  sliare  of  the  taxe-*  which  we  contribute  f«.ir  scl 

hy  the  Mate  div»»ted  U\  llie  a^isij-tanre  of  the  school  which   we  prof 

only  ii«i\\  I  i.'.'ii  (»ui  oni'  e-i.^eiiiial  ditfercnce  between  the  pround  we 

>:r«'innl  lak-n  l»y  tin* Church  IMueation  Sieiety.     All  that  the  Roa 

hn\«'  tv.T  a^koil  is  that  in  a  srhotd  atteniled  exclusively  by  Koin 

wIum-'  ihtfi"  i^  fiilur  no  mint»rity  of  another  denomination,  or  1 

hav.'  .i!iitl:«r  Mli-««d  entirely  ol'their  own,  which  it  is  ascertained  by 

hioii'i-  they  yvtU'T  t«i  ati«'n«l.  that  Koman  Catholic  teaching  should 

that  -ili.M.'l  t«»  llinnan  Catholic-i.    The  claim  of  the  Church  Educ 

«»n  the  «»ther  land,  is  that  they  shall  Ik*  free  to  jrive  religious   iostr 

their  sfh-nls.  ami  it  is  the  very  l»asis  of  their  religious  instruction 

Scriptun-s  to  all  the  childivn.    They  have  al«o  ivfused  to   underta 

will  M«it  ".'ive  this  i-eli^'i(nis  in>tniction  to  children  other  than  of  the 

siia-joii.     i  hat  i**  tin*  e.-sential  diiTi'ience  1  »et ween  any  jiropusal  whi 

hiouirht  l'orv.ai«l  and  those  of  the  Church  Education  *Si»ciety.     I  ha\ 

Fion.  aUo  to  di^imte  the  |iroi)osiiion  ]uit  forward  hy  the  advocate   of 

IMiieation  Society  that  the  State  cannot  provide  for  the  education   o 

I  think  it  Would  ln»  enouiih.  in  rejdy  to  such  a  statement,  to   Bay    tli 

tru«'  it  wiiuM  l»e  fatal  to  his  own  i)io|»o>iiion  ;  lor  in  that  case  the  Sti 

edneal'*  a  minority  <»f  twuh«^  humlre*!  thousand  Protestants  in   Ire 

the  liM'aiid  a  half  million^  of  the  [leople.     The  State  may  be  as  t; 

aii\  ^iuul"  d.-|i.»t.  hut  the  Siat«'  i^^  hound  to  respect  the  opinions  ai 

minh  oi  ijiinoiiiics  a>  of  majoriiii's. 

Ki\.  \\  .  Ml  Ii-WAIXE  (r>eira>l):  I  stand  a**  an  exemidiiieation  of 
(•pillion  upt'ii  tlii-  Mihjeit.  I  can  r«*colleet  this  thirt\  years*  war.  I  ( 
thir!}-hi\  ^lar-i  \v^\\  when  this  sy>ti'm  was  lir>t  inirotluced  into  Irela 
tak'ii  -M'ue.-liare  in  the  controversy,  and  I  have  to  say  briefly  this, 
s.iijitioii-ly  I'.licNe  that  thf  natitmal  system  is  preferable  to  the  deni 
Thro*.i.::l.out  liii**  hoio:  p«riod  wi»  have  all — includinir  clerp:y  and  state; 
trsiii.^;  a  i;rr.it  e\|n'rinunt;  and  I  ^aw  that  exjieriment  has  l)cen  ; 
oiif.  I  -;iy  t'.at  contrary  to  my  early  i»rejudiec5,  c<Mitrnry  to  my  fun 
lioj!-,  and  (■••i.iraiy  to  my  intere^:>:  hut  1  am  conipflled  to  say  it,  ar 
(h'j'lon.'  any  alit-nipi  to  aban<lon  thi^  experinuMit  fur  any  newly  do 
In  iliis  east'  we  have  hatl  t\\«)  irreat  i>artie-i  contendinir,  tho  Statc'and 
— Clir-'tian  (  hurches  of  all  classes.  1  do  believe  that  the  State  1 
some  .-aiutaiy  Ic^^sous  in  these  thirty  year>* ex'jKnience.  Statesmen  hi 
to  r.-nline  ihem>elves  to  what  i.s  their  department,  >ecnlar  instrucli< 
fa<t,  t«»  leave  reliiiion  very  much  to  those  to  whom  it  more  beloui^s  t( 
it.  Statemiion  liav«»  learneil  that  lesson,  and  it  is  a  v«'iy  profitable 
they  ha\e  h-arned  tlii*;  le>->on — 1  >pi;ik  now  as  a  Churehumn--that 
ami  will  r.oi  lie  allowed  to  coerce  tho  ton-ciences  of  iudividtnils. 
a  time  wlii-si  initn»na;;o  was  adnuni>tered  under  a  certjtin  condition 
ua-  Ihen  an  inelinati«ui  Ibr  nsen  to  seek  their  reward.  That  was  the 
that  ever  aiiemh'd  the  Church  of  Inlaiul,  ami  thank  Ciod  it  has  p 
Chiuohnien  lia\e  learnetl  to  look  at  this  matter a])artiVum  |»rejiidiee,  an< 
politics.     Let  the  national  Hyslem  be  tried  out  as  a  system.    By  all  ni 
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il  bemnodelleil  IXjim  pleuo,  and  I  ccrtninljirould  vote  for  tbat  reniadeUIog. 

<  Me  Iwo  clasMs  of  pprnons  at  the  Bonrtl.  soioe  onuunental  and  eoma  uaeAil. 

wiiadiajiense  vfith  Ibc?  orunmcnlal.    1   would  pwpep  out  [irlpst,  binhop,  and 

'-j'trr  u Eucb.     SwiiUr  cducAtinti  it)  wUitl  tbu  Stoicls  tiound  lo  provideTori 

n  that  be  done  bj  laj'mca,     I'ei'hap  I  would  modify  laf  legialallon  a  little : 

t  I  oould  gel  a  good,  deesnl.  Epiacopaliail,  Preahytcrlut,  or  Roman  Catbolio 

nut,  wbo  fa  an  cxoeUeol  educntlonUt,  1  would  let  him  have  a  place  at  tbat 

yua  snrh,  bnt  not  aun  a  reliKieolBt.     Lot  there  )>«  such  n  Board ;  and  let 

>e  ft  miuielvr  at  piibllo  inatntiKioa,     Let  tbera  be  paid  officials.    Let  the 

beritnent  be  tried  out  rnirly.  and  I  liavc  no  fear  of  the  reault ;  1  bavc  no  doubt 

that  It  will  proro  the  truth  of  what  I  have  learued  in  an  experience  of  Ibirtj- 

le  jtm,  thai  the  mitionftl  ayslem— I  do  not  say  tba  Nationd  Board— i«  to  be 

*''n«d  lA  thedeaoiDiostionai. 

r.  J.  A.  MowiTT  denied  that  the  sjsloro  of  the  Cliurcli  Bdacalional  Society 
I  properly  be  xpolten  of,  lu  it  l)ad  1>etin  by  Dr.  Rutlcdgc,  aa  a  syntein  of 

I  edaoation.  In  (he  sohouU  of  tbat  society  they  taught  tbe  Charch 
1  and  tho  aaLborii!«d  Tcrsion  of  the  Scriptures,  He  eupposed  nhat 
>dge  meant  by  "united"  was  tbat  tbey  mixed  up  tba  chil<lreu  io  one 

1.  and  lan^t  them  one  lioolc  whether  tbey  lilted  it  or  not.  But  a  aystem  of 
~d  education  waa  lomothing  very  dilTerenl.  He  (Mr.  Mowat)  had  lived  in  a 
' .  six  milet  from  the  town  of  Galway.  where  he  waa  tbe  only  Prolealant, 
hen  tiie  priest  liad  a  school  managed  by  Roman  Catholic  teaobera.  To 
ili<»l  be  eoulil  send  bis  children,  with  perfect  conSdenoe  tbat  his  rellgloaii 
U,  w  a  Uethodlat,  would  be  ol>aervi»d.    The  school  of  the  townlaud  In 

II  b«  bad  lieen  brought  up  wan  visited  liy  Roman  Catholic  prlesU,  attended 
~  )itn  Cnthnlie  children,  and  taught  by  Roman  Catholic  tenebcn ;  bat  tbere 

0  thirty  Methodist  chltdtvn,  who  had  ample  protection  against  proaelylism. 
,  rtem  under  which  miuoritien  were  thus  protected  was  ■  real  system  of 

A  educaUoQ :  and  this  was  the  sjwteni  which  the  Cbutvh  BducAtiou  Society 
dumel. 

r.  L.  B.  BERUBbiT  (Lurgau) :  The  question  tor  discussion  Is,  not  what 
n  of  educatian  is  most  acceptable  to  t^ie  people,  but  wbat  system  In  best 
_  I  la  the  country.  I  am  prepared  to  proru  tbat  the  national  system  U  the 
tt  •o«vptal>le  to  the  people :  but  tbat  U  not  the  question  before  us.  Refo- 
n  has  been  made  to  the  exact  demand  that  fhim  time  to  time  bos  been  put 
re  tbe  Parlinnient  in  connexion  with  llie  national  system  of  eilucaiioa  in 
~ ;  and  1  sliouli]  like  to  show  what  that  demaad  really  has  Ijeea.  There 
teeting  ol  Mcinbera  of  Parliament  In  Dublin  on  the  (itb  and  Gth  of  De- 
ri ises,  and  I  have  here  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  meeting : — 
It  iDaamneh  as  the  preient  system  of  primary  education  in  Ireland  boa  been 
raned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authoritici  of  both  cburcbes,  and  iKcIng  the 
"f  of  combining  secular  with  religious  instruction,  and  that  the  denomi- 

1  eyatem  prevails  in  Great  Briton  and  throughout  the  colonies,  and 
(tbe  praotieal  working  of  the  national  system,  ive  pledge  oumi'lvea  to 
\e  Um  eztenaion  of  the  denominational  nyatein  to  Ibis  country,  with  such 
■J  mocliflcations  of  the  British  plan  as  the  peculiar  circnmstnnoes  of  the 

.y  loay  render  neceaaary."    That  vaa  not  a  dom.ind  for  the  introduction  of 

Bdeaomi national  system  in  certain  acboola,  but  for  the  destruction  of  tbe  entire 

il  ayalem  ;  and  the  dcmaod  wis  miide  on  tlie  express  ground  that  that 

*"1  been  condemned  tiy  the  GCclesiastical  authorities  of  both  Churches. 

albird  Church  in  the  country,  but  it  was  Ignored.    Then,  as  to  tho 

'■  letter,  I  could  prove  Ihnt  tbnt  letter  does  not  contemplate  merely  acboola 

ar«  at  present  excliiHivcly  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  does  not  merely 

.  tttfa  Dcbool  is  eiclu-ilrely  CH(!ioti<.',  tbca  luulgvs,  cnmos,  and  other  stgns 

Id  be  introdueed  the  wholi-  of  the  day.     That  the  prelates  have  regard  tfl  a 

■    liort  there  la  a  Protestant  minority  they  show  by  a  rel&rencc  in  the  letter 

y  Protestant  child  that  might  desire  admlasion.     "  Well,"  they  say,  "  if 

lonld  lie  any  such,  let  them  ^y  lbs  penalty,"  that  is — "We  will  shut 

B  tAIIdren  oat   from    all    admission,  olberirise  wo  will  compel   them  to 

m  to  our  view."    I  say  tbnt  you  must  uphold  the  national  system  io  opt>a' 

lo tocb tyranny.     Indmil  tbcfuctofoi'poailion  tolhesyFitem.but  Isay  that 
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it  r-mf's  i!«*in  tliA  hiiinrch!),  niul  not  from  the  people.  I  deny  in  the  mostf^le? 
I  .a:  !i> :  t!..it  it  li.io  I,,  .n  jirovcd  that  iho  ]>o«»plv<if  thi<«  country  are  not  iu  lV.-> 

•  :  i:  .\-  i   ai.'l   ir.i'.i'.tl  ••«iiii,aii«'»n.    Take  only  the  model    sch'ViIs  <»f  t;.«i  \^r 
'i :.  :•  .'•:..i:  1' j:«r  .-;;:.»' »1  i»y 'J.»  uku,  of  clucaiion  and  nf  wi»n«U'rrul  ii.rlutD; 

•  lr..i:..^  ii..ii  il;i-.:  iu«.<|«*l  m hui«l?  Hiu.-i  l>e  UcfriroytNl,  and  that  lU-j  a 
j:.  ■  .''  ..li  i.»  il..«  I;iitlM»r  the  jaHiplo.  And  yet,  what  is  the  fact?  Havo  i 
J...;!-  r..-.l  uw.vy  lrt»m  thfin?  Why,  in  lsi;4  there  were  4,.VJ7  Human  CatUol; 
in  :':.  i« ;  ■..  h."Sin  IhIjukI,  an«l  in  iJSiJO  the  niimt>er  had  increase*!  to  »•,*»; 
ri.-  "  N  ici  i::':i:i>t>  ill  th*>  nuniixT  of  Koman  Catholic  pupil:*  att^udioz  • 
!..  ■.!. ;  -  I. •...'■.  •■:  n"»r»'  ihun  2,Jnm  in  the  hpace  of  two   year!*,  and  that  ia  i 

M :  H  ;  !i  .1  ii;.iui!'. -i«» ;  uiiil  I  '•ay  that  one  fact    of  that    kind  is  a  *iiSc;' 

;»:.-v..:  t  ■  a'ly  a-"r!'."U  whiih  i-i  niui|«»  on  the  suhjoct   of  the  f«-olin2  which  : 

;■••:•.!••  iJ.My,  .i-.  •i;';in.ruUhc«l  from  ccclesia-stical  authoritlor,  r.: 
.:.-.•  I  'I  I  .A.ii.U  ti.v  n.v?ifP..il  .".y^tt-ni.  Some  one  spoke  to-day  about  •Iclasi: 
»••  ..  •.  -:•...<!  in  :  •«  i.  I  t«  ih  •  liiuli^h  >\>!»'m.  1  tru<t  thai  th's  Con.-': 
•A..1  •  •  \.  ••  ».-i  I  ■'.  i.j-ir'ii';  in  .'th'T  ilircctitms.  Thoie  is  the  •ii*li«: 
!  :•  •...,•..•,  '...ii  t'.."iv  U  ID  i-lipous  to.uhing  in  the  ).u«.ks  of 
:.  •.:  ..  -^<''.\:  Mr.  Mai  :ia'.i:^liton  has  *l:o\\n  you  that  ihi-re  is  w. 
:■'.'—',  ;-  :•  I  '.j'.iu'  ill  iIm-o  loiik>.  and  that  in  the  secular  hours.  ^ 
i::i  ;«•  i' I...I  iii.i;;.l  unl  ri'li^n«'i^  iii'»trucii«>n  in  thefte  l>«>oks,  and  !s«>m?iL 
•  -r  ;:.  •  -I  ir.t  •  r  iij.m  a-  w.il  a^  t»»r  iho  mind,  1  do  not  know  what  moral  .i 
p-  :  :  ;;-  i:i-ii'ii  •.i-'ii  i-.  Tii-  n  tin-  d«'la>ion  m«*el>  me  con.slantly  that  the  nati«.» 
•;.-;.  :•:  i-  a  liliiip-.  ;iii«l  ><  :  w«'  have  ii  luTO  that  '.•lU,00O  children  aj)iM^aro«i  oa 
Y"'.'.'  ..5  il.—'  -i!i  "•!-  •iuiiiii:  ill*'  i»ast  y«.'ar  ;  that  i**  certainly  a  ino:=t  ovtrat.TJin. 
f.ii".  ;:•'.  i:..  n  tl.'^  •!•  :;;-i"n  i"!  i'n\al«'nt  thai  there  i^  no  such  thinp:  as  mi: 
••.:..  .li  •:'.  i  a— It  a-'aiii — ais«l  it  must  l»e  iTjK'ated  as  it  is  denied — that  \vbf 
I.'  \.il:a\«'  a  iir.xtd  |  oj  jilat'iuM.  ihrre  you  have  the  mixed  ^clu»oU.  I 
••:  ..:.:;:..i  ;••  -  .y  ih  it  i  .tvi  pajp-n  mI"  ^une  -ihoi.ls  where  there  arc  .r>»>0  Epi>' 
^  .1  ■.  i;.-.  I«»  ri"-!  \;»  li  »!>.  aii'i  1;U  K«»man  raiholics.  Audi  >ay  that  if 
'.  ■'  :a  v.-  I-  .ir."'A.*.l  i.»  «■]»•  r.ii,'  i.nily  all  ovi-r  ilie  land,  wiihnut  anv'interiere] 
fu  ;i."  jiar:  if  tin'  li.  r.;\,  N\f  -1j«iuM  ha\e  mixed  eilueatiun  ihrou>;ho\n.  A  itoi 
lli-.r  t  I  iMJoii  lia^  hull  bloat  Ind  that  as  thi*  drnorainatiunal  system  is  in  e.virtoi 
in  r.isu'laiid,  V  oiijrhi  t«i  l-e  adupii-d  lioiv.  and  the  lJi^h^)p^>  say  that  what  ha*  b( 
s-^  ^'..mI  i*..r  r.ni;laiid  will  Ih.'  irond  for  Ireland.  Ihit  ha»  it  heen  good  for  Kn^rlac 
ll.i'. ••  ^^•■  P."!  tl'.i'  ''xidrnre  thai  it  lias  not  j»«'ii«i rated  into  Ihj.kh)   pari-jhe-  O'.;: 

t   ••  n.»»«»ii  j i  in- int. I  wl.il  li   Kn-^rlaml  and  Wales  are  dividi»«l.     Thank  (i- 

L'-,:I..!.'i  !:a^  .iwalvii.-d  t«»  a  iru«'  i<loa  of  tlif  nature  of  the  denominational  ^sy.-t* 
a-  !  I.  .-I  Ki:-'.l.  li"  .i.iihi'r  I'l"  tliat  >>-;•  ni.  ili«'  uilior  day  sai«l  plainly' ••  V 
r..-:  :..i\f  a  :.••:•.-  '*ia:i.in  .-y-i«in."'  I  l-ilii've  that  demand  will  lio  rv-etL<. 
:.  :  I  •:  •  •■!..•  »-•.:.•  r  i-;  fi-'  laii'l  !<•  ;!ie  oiher.  and  iliat  no  wi»e  (lovernmeul  v 
\'  '.'•.:•   ;.i  ill".'  il- 1«*  \>i;ii  •ur  noMi-  -x-ti-iii  of  ediualiou  in  Ireland. 

III  ».  l)r.  ilifii  K  ■Jlrlia-i)  eonii)laiisi'«l  of  tlip  eondiiei  of  ^talt'staen  and  othoi 
in  i.IafiuH  {«•  t|;e  e-lihatinn  "iiu-.-tion.  He  had  loni;  deploied  that,  iii>ti'ad  (.; 
i»al,  -i:L'I''-iiiiiMi' il.  »;i!iv"  piin  l»rin;x  madt*  at  iniproviiiij  cducati«»n  for  it-*  o\ 
>:iK'.'.  «'i;r -;at  -nn'n.  and  all  ••ihir-*  who  have  taken  up  the  diseii-p-iun  oi  i 
4i;< -:i«>:5,  Is.ivi'  l-i-kiil  n-si  ul  thi^  i»ri'J»h'm,  *'IIt.\v  >hall  we  devise  the  Ik 
i;.iMii'  r  ■  :  « «I.:«  a'.'.w^  '.h-  jM.nj.j.' ;  "  'oui  have  latln-r  a>k«d — whal  system  of  edue 
ii«n  -l.ail  '.'•  «!'\;-iil  that  -hail  iii«<-i  iiail'.iy  -aii>!y  the  jealuu.»'ies  i-f  rival  <LCt; 
'1  isai  ".  i-  '  e.i  .1  \n'\  i::«ar  e\  .1,  ai'.il  it  !.a  •  \  iiial«'d  t  lie  whole  of  tlh.' niea-;:r 
ti.at  la\e  I*  •:!  a"i"ji:eil  i«r  il.«'  i:iir|>ti.-e  i»f  i.rnn.otinjr  idi.eation  in  (iieat  iirita 
ail'!  Il  !i<  ia:n!.  I. ill  ill  li-Iaisd  narsieiilailv.  In  liis  o]':ni«»n,  the  arfrumeni>  up 
li."  ]-:.-i'i.i  lul  ''iiii  alii'ueiher  uji.-n  on"  -ide.  a'.al  tiiiiniphuntly  in  fa\our  of 
i.»»;;-  . .  :ai!a:i  a:;d  i;n:;i  «i  .-\>ie'.u.  The  unly  lauli  he  had  to  lind  with  thi?  nation 
s\-!eiii  in  liv'laiid  wa.-.  :h.;t  il  v.a>  not  .-^nlVhii'mly  nalloual.  and  he  reeonimendi 
tiiat  tliO  lrieiiil.«>  (f  li.e  iii'n-d.'ij..ni'iiat!ojial  >\«-t<'ni  .-liould  follow  the  I'Xump 
<l  S.ipin.  the.  rdiwjih  11.',-  ul  1  li3;ni!al.  and  ••laiiy  llio  war  into  the  eiwrny 
C";.:i:iy."  Ih-  lomplaiin  .i  ihal  iiIm'I."  who  wrse  prai  lieally  lUniiaMilcd  wii 
e.iii-  a!ii-:i  wer.-  iii»!  ri  pi.-t  ntni  on  ihe  Naiinnal  huard.  ar.d  h.*  s;-elaily  re^reiu 
thai  il.e  aijniiral'le  wnil;.-.  i.y  Aiv.hi.!-hoj»  Wl.anly  and  \)i:  <;i:ri-le,  ('.e.-i_''hi-d  h 
the  um"  (.f  the  M  h«  oN.  had  lately  1  O'-n  withdrawn,  in  ei»iu;lu'»ion.  he  urg«d  ll 
neees.-iiy  of  employing  hi^^h  chua  leacher?;  he  wa.i  of  opinion  thai  there  ncv< 
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g  In  that  eountty.    It  does 

■  jirofew  to  jfiTv  rcUgiuiu  imtriutbo,  llie  books  ounliuning  onl;  xuch  morkl 
1  loUpous  IrulliB  OS  all  can  agna  upon.  But  oa  Ibc  WcilneaJa;  anil  Saturday 
^uuou  tbero  la  no  ichool,  und  tbc  miniEtcr  or  escb  crceil  takes  tbe  Bctiolus 
p  tlie  parUb  acbool  Tor  llic  {lurpoae  of  ioatriioting  tbem  !d  ttieir  creed.  You 
i  hsvd  ttata  Ibu  gentlenan  rrom  America  tbal  i)G  per  cent,  of  (lie  cbildren 
^bllmd  ue  educated.  You  may  think  that  U  dTcciod  \>y  campuUioa ;  bul 
p^mpaUloD  of  Prussia  a&d  SwiL^rland  rioes  not  cxiat  in  HollaQj.  So  long 
ft  uuui  nwinlain*  bU  childrea  lio  la  not  iatcrfcred  with  in  tbeir  educatian. 
UIm  mgment  that  be  aak5  relief  from  public  funds  to  maintain  bla  cbildren, 
[ptate  cducalea  Ibem.  Now,  one-third  of  the  nopulatlon  ore  Cntbolics :  but 
,  PreabflerionB,  CalvinlstB,  and  Jcttb  all  go  to  tbo  same  tcbool,  and 
_  _  ited  Ibere,  aad  hacmaoj  reigaa  throagbout.  The  principle  is,  that  (he 
^ialinaater  la  lo  edacatcfoi'  time,  and  the  parents  and  tbo  clergymen  for  tternilj. 
Hr.D.  Bom  (Dablin).mdiiproorof  IheasaeniotilUat  disaObctionanddUloyally 
"l^  Uiefrultt  of  tbe  natiooal  eystem  of  education,  instanced  tbe  Iriab  constabulary 
K  oa  ■  body  of  men  who  were  educated  at  nationai  schools,  and  nhose  loyalty 
lod  dovotion  to  tbc  Stale  bad  been  recently  and  nobly  proved. 

Ur.  J,  U.  Bjfcb  (Manchester)  rose  loconecta  mistake  that  hod  been  mods 
by  a  preTiiius  speaker.  It  was  true  that  there  were  10,000  parishes  In  England 
Into  iihicb  the  Friiy  Coancil  system  of  education  bad  not  penetrated,  bat  the 
(ojereno*  from  this  was,  nut  that  tbnt  education  waa  disregarded,  but  that  Tolun- 
tmry  effort  bad  supplied  It  In  theae  instances.  Such  a  Toot  was  very  much  to  tbe 
nrdit  at  England,  as  showing  how  highly  education  n'os  there  esteemed. 

The  Pbeiidckt  :  Before  we  separate  I  wieb.  In  reference  to  what  Jlr.  Bapcr  has 
just  laid,  to  mention  that  I  hare  come  to  tbe  conclusion  Ibal,  although  there  is  a 
l«re*  auKiunt  of  educnlion  in  liclaod  luppocted  by  the  Stale,  the  amount  of  edu- 
CMWo.  hutli  in£ngUnd  and  Scotland,  isTcry  considerably  greater,  as  an  aggregate 
IvfaoW.  Ibaa  it  is  In  trcluid.  I  bod  prepared  a  slatcmont  brlnijiag  out  that  (act, 
~~'4bad  nut  tint  to  bring  it  before  you;  but  I  thought  it  right  to  mention  it  now, 
■^  ontlKljr  coflflrnu  the  alftttnetit  which  biu  just  beev  "">'i° 


nmade. 


THE   STATUS   OF   TEACUEBS. 


. e  tbt  best  Meiing  for  Improving  the  Slatiis  of  Teachers, 

'  and  for  securing  for  the  Public  tnfficient  Guarantees  for  tbn 
[  £ffidcnci/  of  their  Teaching  ? 
[he  iwper  of  I'rofossor  D'Arcy  Thompson  will  bo  foutid  itt  p.  326. 


B«t.Dt.  UaTCB  (Belfast):  Tbe  question  of  tbe  day.apntiGfl,!  think,  to  all  le»cher« 
~dn<ra  tn  tbe  tench ec  of  the  poorest  school ;  all,  [i'oailbehumblcst  point  ap  to  the 
bifhM.  ought  lo  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  profession :  and  I  cordially 

rvilh  Ibe  BCntiments  of  Professor  Tliompsoii,  that  no  one  ought  to  1« 
ed  to  take  a  positionin  the  higher  places  of  cducatlao,  without  lest  having 
WT«d  an  apprenticeship  to  it.  With  regaril  to  the  slatiu  wc  should  require  fur 
IW  teachers,  I  agree  with  Br.  M'Nei^,  of  Livarpaol,  tbnt  the  acboolmasler 
ibnitld  t>G  derated  lo  tbe  sondition  and  rvapectability  of  a  gsntlcmnn.  Tbe 
|jrn1iU  ni  ii,  bow  are  ve  to  give  to  tlio  humblest  and  poorest  schootmnBler  this 
ihiux.  No  IT  let  us  consiiler  tvbat  it  is  on  which  status  in  locicly  depends, 
hinkcra  l»licve  that  if  you  pay  a  man  guBiciently.  you  raise  biin  ti 


funb 


iun  of  I 


la  to  put  bim 
It  la  quit! 


I  mistake  to  Buppooo  that  station  la 
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JCu't i'*ttiun  Su m m a ri/. 

^  '•-••"?-  s     • *i  -j.-n  Tr.M.--y.     Wh.it  *l>r5  it  t^ponl  iipr.n,  \ 

'    '    '      '   •■      '-':    :i«;l:-.ro.     •  .;v.^  a  i-ai  an '.IiKation  i:.a^ 

•  •:    ■     ■-•.-:-.  :a-.j:.ij.»,  nn-:  -!>:•   ••:  tliiii^inj.  an-l  tha- 
■   • -•  •     '  •'•        '    '  ••/•;"•  ^- -'i' •'•'•-•:■  ti-  :::^.":ij?  isMv  ^v, 

•  ••'    •     •    •  '     '•  •     -i'  -;a::i'  ti.^;...:i*i^.  wiiich  lia.-"bc-«n^ 

•  ■     '•*•':  ".I'^r.  :!.  it  N.   T!.a:    in   !:inu^l.»  -:.it!.»:is  m 

•  •"•,■••  •••  ]'.''-'\  ]-''^cr  '*:  i.r^-»:ii.»T!.-.ri.  a.c.-.r.i:!iir  to  t! 
:.      ]'    -  :'.:-  \\!.:.'i  iiia'iv*  nn  fii*I«':i  in  i?i.»  army,  a 

•  •  ■•  ?   '.  .1  ••  ::a::i  s- ..lal  j  »-':•  .n.   I  «»oaTi^  tbowavi 

•  •'     •  •  -:.•!.  ir  »y  r:--  t-,  th.-  Ilm.!  ..f  In*  pr-.f-^i^i.-n. 
•  •     •         .  .;•   ..'.r.-.-y.     Il:t  ij;-  prliiciral  ♦  leiiivm  in  a  m; 

•    •  '  :  .  :  •  ;»:••  •:;•:•  :on:  kin'N  <»f  piwor.  and  \^o  arc 

-  *     •-•..••:-     •  ty  in  \\]i\  I:  iiinllvotuul  jHiwor  will  givi 
:....  •' ••  -  :.'■ 'I-.-.ii-tor  really  re-sivetal.l'*,  voii  i 
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BepreficntatiTes  at  Washington;  and  firom  that  position  be  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Now,  in  regiurd  to  the  education  of 
teachers,  nearly  every  State  has  established  schools  for  superior  training. 
Massachusetts  has  established  four  of  those  schools,  and  the  city  of  Boston  has 
established  a  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  its  own  children.  We 
have  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  therefore,  five  of  those  schools  which  are 
called  Normal  Schools.  Any  lady  or  gentleman,  being  over  fourteen  years  of 
age,  can  enter  those  schools  and  go  through  three  or  four  years*  training,  as  the 
professors  of  those  schools  shall  elect,  fitting  them  to  become  teachers  of  children. 
When  they  enter  these  Normal  Schools  they  must  pass  a  rigid  examination ;  but 
there  is  no  fee  required  for  tuition ;  they  go  through  that  course  of  training  solely 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  We  are  obliged  to  have  these  manufactories  of 
teachers  in  such  a  gi'owing  population  as  ours;  and  besides,  we  find  that  there 
is  a  great  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  to  leave  the  public  schools  and  set 
up  family  schools  of  their  own ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  have  a  new 
supply  of  teachers  constantly,  and  I  think  every  state  in  the  Union  has  estab- 
lished its  Normal  Schools.  If  you  were  to  go  into  one  of  those  Normal  Schools 
you  would  find  some  of  our  ablest  professors  engaged  to  give  lectures  during 
certain  portions  of  the  year,  and  every  means  taken  to  make  the  pupils  fitted,  as 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  impart  instruction  to  others. 

Bev.  J.  H.  Obr  :  It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  whatever  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  tends  to  raise  his  social  status,  and  I  think  there  are 
three  essential  requisites  to  the  efficiency  of  every  teacher.  The  first  of  these  is 
Information  or  knowledge  in  his  own  branch  of  study ;  the  next  is,  capacity  for 
organization ;  and  the  third  is  te&ching  power.  One  reason,  I  believe,  why  the 
status  of  teachers  is  what  we  find  It  at  present,  is  that  means  are  taken — I  refer 
chiefly  to  the  National  system — to  test  the  knowledge  of  teachers,  and  give  the 
results  of  those  tests  to  the  public,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  means  are  not  taken 
to  test  their  capacity,  or  organization,  or  their  teaching  power.  I  think  we  must 
remodel  our  test  system,  and  that  we  must  have  separate  marks  for  these  different 
departments.  A  teacher  may,  perhaps,  be  entitled  to  be  classed  in  the  very  first 
class  in  point  of  knowledge,  while  he  may  be  only  second  in  organization, 
and  may  be  even  third  or  fourth  in  his  teaching  power.  I  was  happy  to  hear 
Professor  Thompson  urging  so  strongly  union  among  teachers.  I  am  not  a 
teacher  myself,  and  I  can  speak  all  the  more  freely  and  say,  that  as  other  profes- 
sions have  combined,  and  by  combination  have  rsused  their  status  and  increased 
their  emoluments,  so  teachers  ought  to  combine,  and  by  that  means  they  will 
elevate  themselves  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  certaimy  they  will  have  a  far 
greater  and  more  worthy  remuneration  than  they  at  present  enjoy. 

Rev.  Mr.  Jounston  (Belfast) :  In  so  far  as  the  highest  schools  are  concerned, 
I  believe  the  status  of  the  teacher  will  be  improved  just  when  teaching  is  not 
made  a  make-shift  Is  has  been  too  much  the  custom  that  when  a  man  is  not 
able  to  be  a  minister,  or  when  he  has  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  he  becomes  a  teacher. 
It  should  be  an  honourably  remunerative  profession  in  itself,  and  steps  should  be 
taken  to  secure  that  end  by  means  of  organization  and  co-operation.  In  n^gard 
to  the  teachers  of  the  National  schools,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  Ireland,  more  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  the  teachers  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Qovernment  salary,  and  that  the  fees  are  either  ignored, 
or  are  on  a  miserably  low  leveL  Even  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  where  the  commonest 
nurse  will  get  two  or  three  shillings  a  week  to  take  charge  of  a  child,  the  teacher 
must  take  charge  of  the  children  at  bis  school  for  five  hours  a  day,  or  thirty 
hours  a  week,  for  one  penny.  A  man  pays  four  pence  for  a  glass  of  whisky,  and 
with  the  same  sum  he  can  get  a  month's  teaching  for  his  child.  One  of  my 
teachers  has  made  an  examination  of  the  payments  made  to  the  National  school 
teachera,  and  his  calculation  is  that  even  taking  a  man  that  occupies  a  first-class 
— and  it  requires  the  study  of  years  and  hard  work  to  reach  that — position  the 
average  pay  over  the  North  of  Ireland  is  thirteen  shillings  a  week,  or  not  equal 
to  the  pa^  of  a  common  day  labourer  at  the  quay.  The  Commissioners  have 
made  a  mistake  in  Belfast  in  the  scale  of  fees  adopted  in  Model  schools.  We 
all  know  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  Model  schools,  and  yet  the  fees  are  only 
ft  penny  a  week^  or  one  shilling  a  quarter ;  twopence  a  week,  or  two  shillings  • 
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masten ;  and  in  this  way  we  hope  that  a  certain  Rtatus  will  be  jirlyen  to  school- 
maRters,  and  that  in  some  measure  persons  engaged  in  scholastic  work  will  Im 
regarded  as  tjelonging  to  a  learned  profession.  It  has  been  earnestly  considered 
whether  we  should  ask  fh>m  Parliament  any  exclusive  privilege,  so  as  to  prevent 
unregistered  persons  engaging  in  the  profession.  After  the  gravest  consideration* 
the  idea  of  asking  any  such  exclusive  privilege  has  been  given  up ;  and  all  that 
we  now  propose  to  do  is  to  have  such  a  register  as  I  have  described,  so  that  any 
person  engaged  in  the  scholastic  protbasion  who  possesses  the  qnaliflcations  to 
which  I  have  referred  may  register  his  name,  and  may  thus  give  this  guarantee 
to  the  public  for  his  standing  in  the  profession  ;  and  it  Is  not  proposed  to  prevent 
any  person  exercising  the  oflSce  of  a  schoolmaster  even  though  he  should  not 
possess  any  of  the  quiuifications  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  certainly  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  elevating  the  schoolmaster — that  if 
we  are  all  agreed  that  the  scholastic  work  should  not  be  regarded  fVom  a  de- 
grading point  of  view,  but  should  be  co-ordinate  with  the  other  learned  pro- 
ftosions,  the  machinery  which  I  have  attempted  briefly  to  describe  is  a  valuable 
one  for  at  least  commencing  this  improvement. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson  (London)  :  Professor  Nesbitt  has  given  you  a  general 
notion  of  the  objects  of  the  Association :  and  I  dare  say  many  who  heard  bis 
statement  were  naturally  struck  with  the  want  of  accordance  between  the  wide 
nature  of  the  end  that  is  aimed  at,  and  the  narrow  nature  of  the  means  that  are 
proposed  to  be  adopted  by  the  Association ;  but  the  fkd  is,  that  our  education  is 
In  such  a  chaotic  state  that  we  cannot  In  reason  expect,  by  any  summary  procesp, 
to  bring  it  Into  such  a  condition  as  we  hope  ultimately  to  see  it  attain.  Wc  can 
understand  a  system  of  education  managed  by  Government  on  the  one  hand,  nnd 
on  the  other  hand  a  system  on  the  principle  of  demand;  but  the  great  difficulty  is 
to  work  under  a  system  in  which  these  two  things  get  in  continual  rivalry  with 
each  other.  Then,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  all  manner  of  eleemosynary  and 
semi-elecmosynary  associations,  and  also  teachers  entirely  independent.  Those 
who  belong  to  one  class  look  down  npon  those  who  do  not  attend  the  Univeraities, 
or  who  do  not  come  into  their  peculiar  branch  of  the  ])rofes8ion ;  and  it  is  obviotw 
that  wo  have  before  us  an  enormous  task — to  bring  together  the  scattered  ele- 
ments of  the  educational  profession,  so  that  they  shall  gradually  come  to  look  upon 
each  other  as  brethren,  that  their  social  status  shall  be  raised,  and  that  their 
qualifications  as  teachers  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  increased.  These  things  may 
be  considered  separately,  but  they  ought  to  be  considered  together,  because  they 
have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  each  other.  We  should  all  bo  sorry  to  sec 
any  elevation  of  the  social  status  of  the  teacher  not  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  his  fitness,  if  that  were  possible ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  by  an 
increase  of  his  fitness  that  his  social  status  is  likely  to  be  elevated.  I  trust  you 
will  see  that  the  objects  of  this  Association  are  by  no  means  of  a  selfish  or  esprit 
de  corps  kind — that  wc  do  not  aim  at  any  advantages  to  ourselves  individually,  or 
to  the  class  collectively.  The  reason  of  that  is,  that  the  working  of  this  Associa- 
tion must  be  gradual  and  slow.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  teachers 
of  every  kind  shall  offer  themselves  for  registration.  The  working  of  the  system  will 
be  entirely  prospective.  In  this  respect,  the  example  is  followed  of  the  Medical  Re- 
gistration Act.  When  that  Act  was  passed  all  existing  medical  men  were  free  to 
be  registered,  and  it  was  only  after  a  certain  date  that  in  order  to  Iks  registered 
certain  qualifications  were  required,  and  certain  preliminary  ceremonies  were  to  1)0 
ol^served.  Now,  all  teachers  up  to  a  certiun  date  being  registered,  it  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  established  organizations  by  which  they  will  1>e  brought  into 
more  freciucnt  contact  with  each  other,  and  will  probably  regard  each  other  03 
members  of  one  common  profession,  so  that  in  the  distant  future  tlicre  shall  be 
realizc<l  a  comnnmily  of  members  of  one  profeFsion  workinj?  together  for  tho 
elevation  of  the  whole  profesf*ion.  Professor  Nesbitt  has  referred  to  a  very  im- 
portant question  which  caused  very  considerable  difficulty  in  the  first  stages  of 
this  Association— I  allude  to  the  question  whether  any  application  should  be 
made  to  the  Leginlature  for  the  privilege  of  excluding  from  the  power  of  teaching 
any  persons  who  did  not  happen  to  have,  the  qualifications  which  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  propose<l  Registration  Act.  After  the  fulleat  consideration  it 
resolved  that  no  demand  siiould  be  made  upon  (be  Legislatiire  for  power  to  pir 
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as  iMuatianm  w  wiu  six 
kMwbf  whMbrr  a  nian  l*  <|n>.lined  ai 
JadnMt  to  K(  !>'  Ibi'jr  m.ij  tliluk  lit.  Tluu  U  id  nj.  Ibal 
diUunt*  vnluuiarT  pivf^nncr.  (<i  t»k«  a  Intclnrr  ibal  bw  nol  I 
isMMd  aTtmc  tbBL  li,  ttifiy  <ih»ll  diilt  OH  Omit  nwii  rcMpCMnlblllljr. 
Tha  mat  dotoct  of  our  loiddl*  knil  uppar-elaaa  aducalinii  Mtb 
■t  Uw  Hnncut  in.  Ibol  tbetn  I>  oo  |H«vblMi  wajrwhcrn  for  qod 
of  UmUbk.  Wo  oDRbl  U>  malw  ll  imlrerMlljr  BadcrMood  thM 
akBOwMifcof  crrtajn  lubjccti  uuo]]' Ihe  ^TtHindwariE  on  wfa 
MM  Ma  oowmtiUi'bincBt  at  niAUij  to  l»ch.  Xov.  It  U  honM 
Conndl  Bay  t«  Irunwl.  and  Ihal  Uiot  <!oniicdl  will,  bj*-«ad-l 
to  IbMIbIp  m  pxainluMloa  tnio  tlw  toochliiK  [Hivrcr*  of  pMvOi 
wifm  m  Icacbun. 

Bar.  J.SivTT  I'uKTKB  (BvlrnM)  :  TheofflMof  toaolMr  e«ci 
idiacda,  U  one  nliiob  callo  fur  the  ablUiloa  oT  tfa«  biglioit  i 
Mb1^>  It  U  QOt  rur  a  nuiaent  (o  b«  Ibouj^l  IhM.  tioca 
MtdiM  tome  ftT>iii  an  Inrerior  grulu  of  ■udctj',  thofrnra  an 
tilkw  lakllwtnal  or  aaral  captcilr,  ur  an  nifvrbr  di^rt*  or  pa 
«rU)  ba  hiilUdcni  tm  ibdr  loMmcUoa,  Wo  oasht  lo  atte 
diUdrtB  hbovo  Ibr  b»T  pokllbn  In  whlnh  ibojr  are  in  theim  res| 
taXj  do  wi  Ijy  lirintcinn  thnm  inlo  iliUy  and  haUtital  coatoci 
Boaat  adiiili  vrhuiu  wv  r»n  luK  inta  that  tmjioriant  bmneh 
Now  I  would  »y  that  uiiWiw  jou  ar*  aUe  lo  rutke  Ibo  aitni 
eonpeteniili  oilier  ufDcei.  that  Umenlabl*!  rMUU  wbkh  Mr. 
efltetlTdy  tiriiii;ili(  licJoro  ux  will  ainliauo  tu  be  ex|j«T)otiectl.  1 
the  monej  (Art  of  iIjp  bu^inro.  for  I  b«li«T«  with  Dr.  Chaltner 
p«aoiw  of  tbe  Qrst  clnsa  in  any  pnbllo  duly,  your  Drat  step  ntai 
well  for  the  aoiog  oT  It.  It  ibonlil  b4  Ibe  rule  Ibat  vvntj  pub 
be  wdl  IriLiDetl,  aad  Id  the  iidt  place  tbat  be  Khoulil  bitvc  a 
bU  work.  I  see  do  reasoti  wbj  ttie  ReatluiDnn  wbu  omdalca 
lower  raiihs  in  large  towns  Hhoald  be  in  geawal  comrortablj 
remiBafaibn  of  Ibo  tcarber  !«  m  occeedingly  low.  I  agr«e  « 
that  tbe  amount  ot  the  feci  in  the  NalloDul  tclioola  ia  abaa 
arleea  In  a  great  measure  fhim  tbe  compelition  amon^  schools,  og 
■boaId|^Tethabe8tci]ucnlion,butal»uwbUh  shall  have  Ifae  Uirgt 
pill.  Tbe  Dumber  of  Ibe  National  xcboola  ought  la  be  ditnin  [ebei 
mendatkia  I  Tormerly  offered  wcrecarriedintoefTect.  and  Ihe  a< 
were  done  away  wiili.  then  it  wotild  be  in  the  power  of  the  < 
reduoe  the  number  of  bcIiooU,  nod  inake  a  large  oiimber  of  teaci 
wbtfebjr  money  could  be  made  available  for  increasing  salarie) 
also,  io  addition  lo  Ibe  iDcr^aee  of  salaries,  aod  ihe  raisdog  of 
■yitemof  promotion  should  l>o established  among  the  teacberx 
Bebools.  There  U  now  scurcely  anything  of  Dial  ktoil  goiog  on, 
motion  of  Icaebcre  from  ordinary  schools  inlu  the  Model  scboi 
get  that  |iromoiion,  they  get  ccrlninly  some  increase  of  rank  t 
but  I  nbould  n-ish  [but  every  leacber,  from  the  oioment  tbal  he  e 
of  the  Board,  ehoald  be  perfectly  assured  that  he  will,  from  the 
talcnti  and  devotion  to  bU  work,  be  able  lo  advance  bimei 
hii  Hidil  position,  but  also  in  tbe  scale  of  reiDuneratlon.  1  sho 
anolber  means  of  Improviog  the  coodltlon  of  Ibo  leoober,  and  th 
social  position,  tbat  retiring  pensioas  were  more  liberally  graab 
«  few  are  granled,  but  (lipy  are  few  and  smell,  and  Ibe  cons 
leachen  who  have  devoted  tbe  useful  part  of  their  live*  to 
teaching,  are  at  Inst,  wheu  no  longei'  able  la  tiraeb,  obligei 
ivork  wltlioiii  having  been  able  lo  make  any  provldon  for  old  i 
Ihal  somuiliitig  or  Lbe  nature  of  a  modifled  benefll  society  were  k 
lltv  teacb-M's  of  Ihe  [KMr,  whereby,  at  a  very  eniiill  expense,  a  ml 
to  make  eoine  pravisiuD  for  faia  wift  and  cUldren  in  the  enot  i 
olT  premumely. 
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Mr.  Vere  Foster  ^Dublin^ :  In  the  State  of  MaseachuEelts,  a  system  haa 
been  in  operation  for  eeTeral  hundred  years  with  excellent  results.    In  this 
country  it  has  been  found  that  efiScient  teaching  cannot  be  secured  by  mere  pay- 
ments from  the  State,  however  large.     The  more  the  teachers  are  paid  from  the 
Slate,  the  more  will  they  be  independent  of  the  locality  in  which  they  arc  placed, 
and  they  will  become  careless.    The  system  in  Massachusetts  is,  that  there  are 
various  taxes— the  State  tax,  the  county  tax,  and  the  town-ship  or  district  taxes 
—all  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  schools,  raised  according  to  the  means  of  the 
people,  and  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  in  each  district, 
with  modifications.    Everybody  pays  according  to  his  means.    The  children  of 
wealthy  parents  are  sent  to  the  public  schools.    I  called  upon  Mr.  Everett,  and 
on  finding  that  he  sent  his  children  to  the  common  public  school,  I  asked  why  be 
did  not  rather  send  them  to  a  private  school ;  and  he  replied,  **  The  best  teaching 
in  this  country  is  in  the  public  schools.**    I  do  not  expect  to  see  that  system 
carried  out  for  a  long  time  in  this  country ;  but  while  waiting  for  such  a  system 
we  may  do  something  here.    More  than  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  the 
labouring  classes  and  mechanics  attend  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland,  and  our 
teachers  are  miserablv  paid.  They  only  get  about  one-third  of  the  payment  which 
is  given  to  the  schoolmasters  in  connexion  with  the  State  in  England,  which 
is  about  £95  or  £96,  on  an  average,  per  man,  while  in  Ireland  only  £32  or 
£38  a  year  is  paid.      Then,  in  England,  the  teachers  get  residences,  as  a 
general   rule,  while  in  Ireland,  as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not.      Thus  the 
schools  in  Ireland  stand  very  much  in  need  of  improvement,  in  so  far  as 
payment  to  the  teachers  is  concerned.    I  believe  the  reason  of  the  existing  state 
of  things  to  be  very  largely  due  to  the  great  multiplicity  of  schools.    In  one  district, 
for  example,  where  there  is  really  only  a  sufficient  population  fur  one  school,  the 
Catholic  priests  set  ilp  a  school,  and  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians  set  up 
aoother,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  status  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  ^ciency  of  tibe  teaching.    The  Commissioners  ought  to  be  very 
careful  in  not  taking  on  schools  unless  in  districts  where  they  are  absolutely  re- 
quired.   The  school-houses  ought  to  be  improved.    There  must  also  be  an  im- 
provement in  the  teachers.    In  some  of  the  schools  in  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  Long- 
ford, Sligo,  Mayo,  and  other  districts  there  are  miserable  teachers,  many  of  them 
not  worth  a  farthing  a  year ;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  excellent  teachers, 
doiog  their  best,  who  are  wretchedly  and  miserably  paid.    I  think  the  payments 
of  the  teachers  ought  to  be  made  monthly  instead  of  quarterly.    They  ought  not 
to  be  kept  so  long  waiting  for  their  monev.    One  means  of  increasing  the  efii- 
cieucy  of  the  schools  would  be  to  provide  tne  teachers  with  facilities  for  getting 
the  materials  required  for  their  schools  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  instead  of  their 
having  to  send  up  to  Dublin.    The  Commissioners  might  remedy  this  evil  at  once 
by  making  arrangements  with  some  great  publishing  bouse  by  which  teachers 
would  get  their  school  materials  on  payment  of  one  half  the  money,  the  Commis- 
sioners paying  the  other  half.    By  this  means  delays  would  be  prevented,  and 
the  teachers  would  be  able  to  get,  on  the  shortest  notice,  the  things  of  which  they 
may  stand  in  need.    Then,  I  think,  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  we  could  have  a 
Teacher's  Journal  or  Magazine;   there  are,  I  believe,  teacher's  magazines  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  which.are  found  very  useful  for  diffusing  infor- 
mation among  teachers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  improvement  of  education, 
for  discussion  on  the  different  methods  of  instruction,  and  for  advertisements  by 
teachers  wanting  schoohs  and  sdiools  wanting  teachers.    Such  a  maffazine  might 
be  very  usefVil  in  this  country,  both  as  a  means  of  improving  the  status  of 
teachers,  and  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  teaching. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith) :  We  have  had  an  intercstiog,  and  not 
an  unprofitable  discussion.  All  the  speakers,  and  not  only  all  the  speakers  but 
the  Department,  have  evinced  not  merely  a  gpeculative  but  an  earnest  practical 
interest  in  this  subject  of  improving  the  portion  and  raising  the  qualifications  of 
a  profession  which  will  be  of  such  unspeakable  importance  to  us  in  the  future  ; 
for,  as  I  conceive,  the  great  conservative  and  organizing  power  of  the  future  is 
destined  to  be  public  education.  I  observe  that  in  a  document  relating  to  the  Scho- 
lastic Registration  Association  there  is  a  paragraph  of  considerable  importance. 
It  seems  that  the  delcgato*  deputed  to  represent  tl  e  objects  of  the  rrglhtration 
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1 1. J  I  hat  ofDuLon  IbeitgiiiiiK' 

rill*.    Of  ibnw!  who  lin.i 

I  ;i>4  Inynien,  Incluillnu  1>< ' 

■h  ;  -.  Ji.^  iiw-UM  iif  hAooIb  for  till- 1.' 

niid  -iiu JiiUtB  or  irulnlng  cuUwjs.    •  ■  '  u 

"iTorCBUibrUlgclUlorLuiia')!!,  laoflloHuii  I 

'l«l.    Two  remuka  ocouT  to  ma.  rattier  perl, i:  <f| 

il  this,  Ibat  I  tUI&k  VIP  iiiiiM  tnk.-  I'lin'  nuL  :■■ 

ion  ni!]iimte  nud  cxlUi-I 
taoho *chi)oImulerii  ^'■■■ 

kal miltioct.    M;rgi'<m 

[r  Mpimttoni  u  Ui  n 
^icisorodl  mcmlwiBii. 

VVBiverEitjr  to  lllC  testlitr  hIiIil-  >  illiit7.'   nliool,  lUii  fi-d  iLnl  tljiy  a 

^^""c  wme  grcftt  work,  anil  Bymp»tht»o  ind  oo-opcrato  wiib  each  oil 

«  botlDT  in  OTen>  way;  ror  eveo  gcolan  lUnlr^tha  blghwt  gtnliu  IbiilH 

>ncnd(<il  tlic  pnFcworlBl  cbdr—hM  lu  mnnmlkl  •lenient,  not  In  etdoff 

Hnlloct,  ^llt  In  co-npamtlon  and  olhctlm,    hni  I  ta>Tt  bad  emtugh  lodo 

lUMLlon  In  dinVrent  deiNtrtmentB  tn  Im  iure  nftblai  tbat  tliu  qosllla 

Ibr  tbo  iDMbor  of  cbtMran  ara  widely  dldtorcni  from  ibom  oT  ili»  U^ 

[/ tuacluT  uf  men.    Ifyua  won  to  apply  IuimJuimIKiq  ibc  ruin  at  tbnFnnHlia^ 

PQiul  of  raiting  tVum  tbo  nuika  to  the  blgbnt  ponb.  you  would  osclnda  tnni 

LltaiMirlal  clialre  sucta  mvn  na  New  Ion.  Nivlnihr.  and  Naindari  l*it  ao^  an*  it  S 

F'jKliiId  bnvn  Uuebt  a  Tillage   ochool.      Reftin  I  bceamo  a  jirDlbtaeT  I  Un||f 

E^  pmfiMlonalTy,  but  n*  a  volunteer— In  •  Ttllase  whonl :  bat  I  cu  trHt 

^tld  connciloa  nclwcnn  tlio  mental  cfToila  that  I  hail  lo  nabo  la  tha  Ml4i 

■  Jiont  aA'l  tbom  whicb  I  had  lo  mahe  In  the  otb#r.    In  doalin(  i '  ~ 

■  ^iniliiexa,  Mtlf-ContTnl,  and  paitonoa  *n  the  great  qaalltlw  reor" 
^  nan  wliiuo  t<-m|)«nment  t»  anyihlng  but  thai  which  would  girt  fi 

*Wi-r  cbllilrun,  uid  wboiw  ttudin  %n  m  ^irabfiorbing,  that  bofaoAi 
A  NcortoD  Ib  aald  (o  have  IwtD.  mar  drop  the  ««e>U  of  IntcllMttiAv 
.'lEmindx  of  men.    Wu  muni  then,  I  mj.  limit  our  aeplraiiona  ^^ 
S  cannot  help  oaoe  murv  nroiioalnK.  ■■  n  moans  oT  olcvailng  In  « 
^laclilng  cloxs,  thnt  tcapnera  ahould  be  conneoiod  with  iba  bucIi 
Vthe  land,  which  are  the  rcfngnliwd  fhuntatna  or  literary  ho 

Vrord  and  Comliridgc.  and  whatorcr  other  nnlvwaliy  o  

^flntly  bcoonip  tbo  |i«rmancni  Mntre  of  upper  daaa  eiluratlon,  mIgU  w 

iSiku  lo  eXDinlDH  teacbor*.  lu  nctitt  cerirfleaiee  of  Ibnir  moral  cban 

4  prant  lliein  coriincalet  of  Ihetr  mmixteticty  lo  Leaoh  either  generally  m 

jcclal  auUwtr,  and  certlOcatM  of  character,  wliloh  acadamloil  certlBeiMti 

Jr  couric  bo  withdrawn  In  caMi  tbe  lenchei'  ahuuld  ever  prove  nnweRby.  F 

heller  ll  that  Ibuia   certlHculei   given   liy   nnlTonltln  wonid   cnmnut  11 

ntenalvely  the  reapcct  of  the  people;  and  1  shDuld  piofcr  ihemtc      "* 

"Ivta  by   a   (invcrnmcnt  dPtiRrtment.      [  oonfeea  Ibal  I  an  •■<-• 

IstratUlng  educailon  In  tmiUlral  hand*.     1  wonld  mneh   i 

wdemlcal  bands.    1  am  also  vory  mnrh  uttMA  of  anfthing  1' 

JOW  very  trsll  what  •  Ofprnrnmiint  oOlee   It  apt  to  beoom'^.     At  flwl  ll| 

.utelllgont,  but  ader  a  whlk  It  t»vluB  to  oiuvo  only  in  Its  own  i 

iifllialty,  limtoail  of  bcInK  a  Rn)«riur  InlelllgencB.  It  be«iin»  nn   Intclllin 

tU.    Bid  If  three  or  fiinr  unlTersllieK  hail  the  power  of  irin 

oolvs  we  should  not  have  the  lamn  danger  of  a  fixed  mm   i 

and  evtrv  one  must  know  that  edueatlon,  like  puliilr"  :ii' i 

not  admit  ot  licing  itcrenlyuod  kI  any  one  psrlixl.    li  i:<" 

cally,  and  It  must  he  irotied,  fViim  time  lo  lime,  wlib  i-h  i 

oTthp  Bgr,  and  iho  exintnding  IntoHocI  of  the  men.    Fw  iL . 

mora  Tentore  to  commend  lt>  the  ><Mtlon  In  general  Icmu  the  propcoalctftl 
occUnE  the  reKlatralion,  (un  ml  nation,  and  oertlBcatlon  uf  teachen  villi  1 
ancient  univtriiilea  of  tiie  land,  to  the  l««ehlng  priv llegca  of  whicfc,  a  4 
»*.  10  tliclr  librartea  and  all  the  advantagM  of  their  hill  broih«riiood  «  "  "^ 
•hip.  I  would  iwtmll  tliem  to  ihc  nilleot  pl)5^1ble  extent. 
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Tn£   IDIOTIC  AND  IMBECILE. 

tfhai  is  the  best  Method  for  Educating  the  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  f 
and  ought  the  State  to  subsidize  Educational  Establishments 
for  such  Persons  f 

In  addition  to  tho  papers  read  by  Mr.  P.  Martin  Duncan  and  Dr. 
Down,  at  pp.  338,  345  : — 

Dr.    G.    H.  KiDD  contributed   a   paper    on    tho    same  subject. 
According  to  tho  last  census  there  were  7,033  idiots  in  Ireland,  of 
whom  44  per  cent,  or  3,094,  were  under  20  years  of  age,  and  there- 
fore at  a  period  of  life  when  the  mnjority  of  tliein  were  capable  of 
receiving  the  benefits  of  c<lucation.     There  was,  however,  in  Ireland, 
no  adequate  provision  made  for  their  maintenance.     The  governors 
of  district  lunatic  asylums  were  properly  averse  to  admitting  them 
within  their  institutions,  the  mixing  together  of  lunatics  and  idiots 
being  productive  of  evil  to  both  alike.     Tlieir  cose  was  harder  than 
that  of  many  other  naturally  afflicted  persons ;  sucli  as  the  deaf, 
blind,  or  lame  ;  the  Poor  Law  guardians  had  power  to  make  provision 
lor  these  out  of  the  rates,  whereas  no  such  power  existed  in  the  case 
of  idiots.     In  the  event,  however,  of  institutions  for  the  care  of  idiots 
being  established  in  Ireland,  from  either  public  or  private  funds,  tho 
Poor    Law  Commissioners    for  Ireland  had  pledged  themi^elves  to 
applj  to  Parliament  for  power  to  nssimilate  the  practice  in  these 
instances.     A  proposal  to  establish  such  an  institution  had  already 
met  with  considerable  support,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  ILU.U. 
the  Ihnnce  of  Wales,  the  late  and  present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  other  distinguished  persons,  was  in  a  fair  way  towards  realisa- 
tion.    It  was  estimated  by  the  committee  that  a  sum  of  £  10,000 
wonld  be  neces:sary  to  start  this  undertaking  upon  a  scale  commen- 
sanito  with  the  requirements  of  the  country.     Of  this  amount  £  7,OC>0 
had  already  been  subscribed,  and  they  had  little  doubt  that  they  w^ould 
soon  be  placed  in  a  position  to  commence  acttiul  operations,  and  that 
Ireland  would  thus  bo  rid  of  tho  reproach  of  being  '*  the  only  country 
in  which  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  idiot." 

Rev.  John  Kingiian,  Princi}>al  of  tho  Ulster  Institution  for  tho 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  Belfast,  read  a  paper  ''  On  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  of  Ireland,  their  numbers,  conditions,  and  the  means  of 
laelioratiug  it.''  He  stated  that  according  to  tho  census  returns  for 
1851,  while  the  population  of  Ireland  was  f),o52,:324,  the  congenital 
deaf  mutes  were  3,«'>3-l,  and  the  deaf  and  dnnib  from  all  causes  4,747. 
In  185 ly  when  the  population  had  decreased  to  5,798,564,  the 
eoogenital  deaf  and  dumb  ha<l  increased  to  4,010,  and  those  deaf  and 
ivmh  from  all  causes  amounted  to  4,930.  In  allusion  to  their  cou" 
Men,  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  that  deaf  muteism  "  is  one  of  the  most 
desperate  of  human  cilamitios.*'  Tlie  blind  nii<rlit  bo  deprived  of  the 
enjoyment  of  tlie  beauties  of  nature,  but  light  might  burst  upon  their 
KwiU.     In   the  uneducated  deaf  mute,  liowovcr,  the  mind  was  pre- 
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vented  from  exercising  its  powers  upon  appropriate  objccta.     *'But, 
education  makes  liim  almost  a  new  creature."     It  qualified  bim  fo^ 
the  higher  and  intellectual  enjoyments  of  life,  and  for  the  duties  an^ 
rights  of  citizenship.     It  was  the  province  of  Government  to  sec  th^ 
no  class  in  the  community  was  gf owing  up  in  hopeless  ignorance  aw 
brutishness.     If  deaf  mutes  were  to  be  made  amenable  to  law,  tl^ 
should  bo  given  the  means  of  understanding  what  were  their  obI% -^ 
tions.    Both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  »<Hi|2- 
this  was  essential.     He  hohl,  therefore,  that  the  Government  A.o^ 
provide   means  for   their    enlightenment   out  of  the  public  fouj^ 
unuuully  set  apart   for    educational  purposes.      It  was   true  that 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  G  and  7  Viet, 
cap.  92,  the  Pour  Law  gii.udiaiis  had  the  power  to  send  any  deaf  and 
dumb  or  blind    child  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  an  institotion, 
and  to  pay  for  its  maintenance  and  education  out  of  the  rates  ;  but  it 
was  well  known  that  they  wero  rather  backward  in  availing  tliem- 
selves  of  this  privilege.     He  considered  that  it  should  be  made  coo- 
pulsory  upon  them  to  do  .so.     In  tho  meantime  ho  would  carncstlj 
urge  upon  them  tho  necessity  of  making  use  of  the  moans  alreadj 
within  their  control,  for  benefiting  so  unfortunate  and  so  helplen  a 
I>ortion  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

DI8CU88IOK. 

• 

Dr.  Skae  (MorningHide  Lunatic  ARylum,  Edinbargh) :  Yon  have  heird  It 
Bt'>it(Ml  by  pcvei  ul  of  the  writers  of  the  papers  rcad^  that  lunatic  asylums  m  Ike 
woi'Ht  places  for  idiotH  to  be  Kent  to.  In  tbiR  opinion  I  entirely  concar.  Idioti 
and  inibecilen  ])0sfc88  the  imitative  faculty  in  a  large  degree,  and  wbcn  placed  ia 
a  luna  ic  aftylum  arc  Burruunded  by  influenccH  of  a  by  no  mcann  healthy  kind, 
and  are  a])t  to  derive  injury  rather  than  bcneflt ;  and  lx>i^ide8,  (here  arc  no  spcdil 
means  in  such  establisIimentB  for  the  treatment^  or  even  the  proper  carCt  of  roch 
inmates.  Any  experience  that  I  poRFCss  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  imbeciles 
and  idiots  haH  been  derived  entirely  from  what  I  have  seen,  and  from  the  intcrat 
I  have  naUirally  taken  in  the  Rubject.  I  have  aUo  acquired  eome  expericnoe 
by  rending  the  re])ort8  of  the  various  inslitutionp,  and  by  vii^iting,  as  I  bare  iutd 
tliv  good  fortune  to  do,  various  asylums  instituted  for  the  si)ccial  treatment  of 
imbeciloH.  In  ]mrticu1nr«  I  have  visited  and  examined  with  great  care  tint 
splendid  e8tal)1is]inicnt  at  Karlswood,  n'garding  which  you  had  such  a  my 
interesting  pa|»er  from  my  friend  Dr.  Down.  The  question  Ixjforc  us  is,  firrtof 
all,  what  is  the  U'«t  method  for  educating  the  idiotic  and  imbecile.  Anyone  who 
pays  attention  to  the  wilject,  or  who  has\ir*ited  the  institution  to  whichlbavi 
referred,  must  know  how  much  has  been  done.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleisani 
eights,  1  think,  which  one  can  witness  in  this  wonder-working  world,  to Tiilt 
such  an  institution  as  that  at  Karlswood,  and  to  look  at  happy  boys  and  girU,nU7 
o(  whom  when  admitted  could  not  hi)eak,nnd  could  hardly  walk,  now  taught trftdci, 
and  engaging,  for  profit  and  pleasure,  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  utility.  The 
various  commodities  that  are  to  lie  seen,  and  on  sale  at  the  shop,  must  strike  creiy 
one  with  astonishment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  (he  e<lucation  of  the  idiot  reqiiirefitha 
special  application  of  trained  nurj^es  and  attendants,  and  a  superintendent  who 
has  devoted,  and  will  (k'\otc,  his  wlioh;  time  to  ihis  sjiccial  object.  Toiierelop 
the  facultios  of  tho  idiot  is  a  nialtcr  requiring  constant  attention,  the  ntraoet 
Iiaiuhtaking,  and  a  natural  tact  which  is  jiosH'sscil  by  vi-ry  few.  .Several  nunw?, 
1  ol>Herved  at  Karlswood.  have  acquircMl  great  reputation  for  the  siiccial  mode, 
peculiar  to  tliomselves.  in  which  they  develop  and  educate,  and  which  is  only  to 
be  got  by  the  U'st  teailiing.     Tijc  y,vvid  qJUhticn,  however,  Ijcforc  us  seems  to  be 
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that  which  is  stated  in  the  second  part  of  the  spedal  question — "  Oaght  the  State 
to  endow  educational  establishments  for  such  persons  ?'*  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  question  lies  within  very  narrow  limits.  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  maintaiacd, 
even  by  those  who  see  the  provision  made  for  treatment  in  such  establishments  as 
that  at  Earlswood,  that  an  idiot,  even  by  the  best  possible  treatment,  can  ever  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  sanity.  The  faculties  that  he  has  may  be  developed  to  a 
great  degree,  so  that  his  happiness  may  be  very  much  increased.  He  may  be 
made  capable  of  contributing  to  his  own  support ;  he  may  make  a  good  carpenter, 
or  shoemaker,  or,  if  he  has  a  taste  for  music,  he  may  make  a  good  musician.  In 
this,  and  various  other  ways,  his  own  sources  of  happiness  may  be  enormously  in- 
creased, but  he  is  never  raised  to  the  rank  of  sanity,  so  that  he  may  be  turned  out 
into  the  world  to  support  himself.  The  education  of  idiots,  therefore,  appears  to  me 
to  be  purely  philanthropic — at  least,  it  is  very  nearly  so — so  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  Parochial  Boards,  or  even  the  State,  will  contribute  for  the  entire 
support  of  such  institutions — that  must  be  supplied,  I  think,  by  the  liberality  and 
benevolence  of  a  philanthropic  public,  who  have  built  institutions  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  a  cert  ain  number  of  cases,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  last  paper 
you  have  heard.  Parochial  Boards  would  doubtless  be  very  glad  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  such  institutions,  if  they  were  once  established  by  the  liberality  of  the 
public,  by  sending  a  certain  number  of  their  insane  and  idiotic  children  to  them ; 
but,  beyond  this,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  expected  that  the  Government  or  the 
Parochial  Boards  will  ever  come  forward  to  support  in  a  liberal  or  eflScient 
manner  such  institutions.  We  must,  therefore,  faJl  back  upon  the  community, 
I  think,  to  at  least  take  the  first  step  for  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  this 
kind,  and  the  great  object  of  such  a  discussion  as  this  should  be  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  so  as  to  induce  benevolent  persons  to  come  forward  and 
contribute  liberally  to  the  endowment  and  establishment  of  such  institutions  as 
it  has  been  proposed  to  establish  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  Bishop  of  Down  akd  Conhor: — ^The  second  branch  of  the  special 
question  before  us  is, — Ought  the  State  to  subsidize  voluntary  efforts  in  estab- 
lishing educational  institutions  for  the  idiotic  and  imbecile  ?  I  answer  this  in 
the  affirmative  most  distinctly.  I  quite  a^ee  with  what  has  fallen  from  Dr.  Skae, 
of  the  Morningside  Lunatic  Asylum,  that  as  this  is  a  branch  of  philanthropic 
effort,  the  State  should  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  more  than  it  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  the  children  as  paupers  in  union  workhouses.  Therefore, 
I  think  that  to  that  extent  we  should  ask  the  State  to  subsidize  voluntary  effort. 
I  think  there  should  be  a  legislative  enactment  which  would  enable  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  to  act  to  lunatic  paupers  in  the  same  way  as  they  act  now  with 
regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  paupers ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  transferring  them 
to  asylums  specially  adapted  to  their  care,  they  should  also  be  required  to 
pay  over  to  the  asylum  for  the  education  of  imbeciles  the  amount  which  it 
fcould  cost  them  to  support  these  poor  people  under  the  Poor  Law  system.  That 
will  leave  a  very  wide  margin  for  voluntary  and  philanthropic  efforts,  which  I 
for  one  would  be  sorry  to  see  dried  up  and  extinguished.  Of  course,  it  will  still 
he  requisite  that  we  should  make  an  effort  to  build  these  establishments  out  of 
our  resources,  because  the  State  can  hardly  be  called  upon  to  tax  the  ratepayers 
of  the  country  to  build  an  asylum  for  philanthropic  purposes.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  build  an  asylum  for  supporting  {mupers,  but  nothing  more,  and 
therefore  I  think  the  cost  of  building  of  the  institutions  we  are  now  speaking  of 
should  fall  on  the  charitable  and  benevolent.  There  is  another  point,  I  think, 
which  should  be  attended  to.  There  are  a  large  number  of  people  who  could 
contribute  something  for  the  maintenance  and  mental  culture  of  their  idiotic  and 
imbecile  children.  They  would  be  willing  to  contribute  £5,  or  £  10,  or  £  15,  and 
here  they  will  have  an  asylum,  wliicb  will  enable  them  to  invest  it  to  such 
advantage  as  nnder  no  other  circumstances  could  they  hope  for.  I  think  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  such  asylums  should  be  established  in  Ireland.  I  would 
simply  say,  that  the  State  should  be  roqnircd  to  subsidize  voluntary  cffurt 
to  the  extent  which  the  exi)enHe  of  the  poor  children  would  put  upon  the  rates  of 
the  country  as  lunatic  patients.  I  make  these  few  remarks  to  urge  upon  each 
individual,  according  to  his  position  and  influence,  to  impress  upon  the  State  the 
imperative  necessity  of  making  such  a  change  in  the  Poor  Laws,  as  woaU ' 
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tba  Poor  Law  Gonrdltni  V>  aabiiclixe  mlnntuy  rabscrlpUou,  m  AM  «■■  n 
to  lomL'  pxlent  redoce  Iho  lOMptcIl;  of  thin  ntMl  unrnrtUDM*  olftM. 

Mr,  C.  U.  ButuKiiiiiiitiK:  Wu  ijot  only  waat  Iho  mu«l  liberal  tiMlnul 
lor  Idluts  In  IudbUu  u^lunu,  Ini  wi<  want  >  ut  of  tralneil  ntklo  and  t«mal« 
iiiirUB  Tor  ihtin.  and  imtil  tbieo  wbdU  are  lupiitieil  we  cannot  do  tnncb  Ibr  tie 
iillot.  It  in  clear  f^m  what  bai  bocn  iloni  at  EarUicuod  and  nlniwlinv,  that  *t 
mint  havB  idlota  onil  Imlicciln  trantcd  mparnlolf  from  lunatlca.  Wo  moat  ban 
lO  •«;liim  ajraciallf  fir  IdioLa ;  It  pmBlblc,  I  Iblnk  a  eottaita  oayliim. 


Mr. 


i,  M.r.;  I  .1 


(if  II 


mmiUurj  vi 


;i.h<-.j,.n-.   or   frL-.-n 

re.    1  have  alwai 


countr.    Of  that  1  meat  thoroughlf  ^iprcre.     1  have  alwaj*  Ibcnisht  1 
was  tue  dat<r  r>f  OoTGrnnent  to  pmvide  ror  tba  educaiion  or  idlota,  via  ^  li 
aaj  Imtbat  wbcntvsr  that  mailer  c«iiiMlKn>roPurl[ainciit  it  «baU  K     '     "" 
nioKt  docldwl  amiroval,  nnd  I  shall  do  overfihlng  I  can  to  pra 
itult«  MMnllal,  1  tbiuk,  that  there  shoiild  b«  aeimrate  aalaliUaliia 
Innallva  and  pauprr  Idlota  \  it  la  linpoailbie  that  the  two  eloa 

daily  kept  t<«ether.    Tlie  ednoatlaD  of  the  ona  li  m  different  D  

other  that  1  CAnnot  underatand  bonr  an;r  oltJeclloa  cui  be  ralaad  to  4^ 
education  of  the  idiot,  nor  can  1  anderstaiid  hnw  an;  arjiuiupnt  caoS.  _ 
which  wonid  lead  to  the  opinion  thnt  it  It  nol  the  duty  of  Oovemment  lu  pi 
■noh  education . 

Dr.  AaNOLn;  It  i»  a  enxtoni  In  a  parlicular  district  of  Irclanil  that  wka 
virgin   U  lowi-rud  inlii  Use  ^rnve,  there   rluga  fuilh  fh>m  tbe  obureb  t 
inarrlajco  brll,  and  whan  we  ooniitder  the  tlatvincnta  whloh  have  been  b 
regard  to  iho  idiot  chUdran  of  our  country  at  Ibli  meeting  to-day.  wa  an  ft. 
to  the  eoncliurion  that  ibo  onljr  moment  in  the  idiat*a  hUiory  when  the  bell  ef  ■ 
may  lie  rung  tor  him  In  wht'n  be  plaeea  Ms  f-mt  on  11ii>  nvr  i.f  .\»a\\\. 
workhoiiae  sy«tem  of  Ihia  (Miimlrj'  in  Its  relnllu:!  r.   :'.      . 
lit  ilinaHlrou* — dlsoitronv  In  llic  extreme,     li  ii 
iiTid  moral  ili'atb,     U  tuiidn  ro  ilicir  pbynlciil  'I 
li'juHc  grnvi>jiir<l(i  HfiOHk  moiv  eliHi'icnll)'  lli«ii 
lunller.  ortht-wurkhouxekyElcm  Icudineto  tin-  i<li 
Jlut  go  to  the  workbouse,  cxambie  Ila  met  roll,  mill  k'ok  :  < 
idiot  ehlldren.  and  Ivli  mc  If  there  la  not  a  melandioly  con ' 
the  other.    But  the  urntem  nliu  tends  to  moral  death,      ^v  ' 
wofda  where  our  Idtot  ohlldrvn  nrc  coaflnsdj    1  am  ii: 

rk  en  this  aultjoct  Iiecaiuic  tbcM  poor  ones  cannot  h|n 
tried   to  apoak,   their  v^mm  would  not  be  hoard  i  < 
WorkbonMi.  nucaeriee  of  vlre  aa  we  kngw  them  In  Kimr 
on  Invigorating  the  food  given  l«  the  Imdy  may  be,  Di'' 
tbene  poor  idiot  ehildroa  are  contpeiloil  to  breathe  Ici^i 
tend*  to  moral  di^alh,     We  bare  lunatlca  oonllncd  in  Iht- aita 
oliildren,  and  If  you  Irau!  thuir  tiiilory  you  find  that  in  m 
whiit  in  health  tliny  brought  on  th«  dtaenae  from  which  they  «i    . 
fmrnoraUty.    With  thenu  fWita  ftl«ring  me  in  the  flico,  nnil  wUh  ft 

Wtilch  have  been  made  in  Ihe  papcra  read  to-day,  and  wbldi  I  Ir ... 

througbottt  tbii  country  ond  bo  aoundnd  In  the  cara  of  fartiamoaE.  In 
anaded  that  those  who  read  tlieec  alAtemenle  will  lie  fortwil  to  (tie  coneliuiii 
the  biatory  of  the  iiUol  children  of  tbla  country  Ibrma  a  dork  blot  Mi  Ml 
encutcheon,  and  that  tbia  alain  aliooid  be  wiped  away,  and  that  at  sdn  Ifl 
ieglalatiee  meana.  I 

Tbe  Hev.  I>r.  Barua :  1  mnat.  In  the  Bret  jilace,  expram  my  great  aiU<UM  I 
~*,   heariug  the   three  papers  read  lo.day.  and  eepeelally  with  the  HnliMil 

^'-^  '"  evidently  the  |itiiduGllon  or  a  pliilantbrople  phyeloliiii,  anil  one  rti'lMf 
o  the  philosophy  of  the  nilnil.     In  aimn*!  evurylhing  It  e 


which  la  e) 
moit  bcanily  a 


1  may  mj  tl 


!ii"l,  iviih  regard  tn  ariirfiWeji  I 
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U  ia  ■uppOMKl  to  be  obMiiniely  nrcw«*ry  tu  Urn  ijwjwr  irc«mcttt  of  idiots. 
iw,  IhHn  rumlojty,  nnd  fnini  whttt  J  linve  known  in  dii'vciing  my  attenlion  to 
I  lobJBCI  nf  udiicBtioa  in  ulbcr  depvlRiontit  more  pai'liculitrly  (han  in  thii,  1 
fa  almogljr  Ineliooil  lo  be  hopeful  tbnt  ei'en.  In  coaei  in  whicli  a  putson  liealrous 
'-'se  obnrpi  of  lh«  trftiniiiK  of  an  idiot  do««  not  leem  at  lint  *itr'>l  ^  posaeu 
lacl  or  skill  fa  adapting  tlie  meiho-1  nf  detlinK  witb  tlic  miiid  to  tlie 
tHoular  diieue  or  iKneienoj  of  tliu-  mind,  tlittl  uvea  h\  aucli  cewn 
■  iMt  lUH/  bo  ooquind  :  aad  ItiereTorQ  I  nin  liopeful  Itiat  by  ftn- 
r  allcDllon  lO  the  lului-et  It  may  l>e  found  that  llilii  iuntluctlre  na- 
_i ..-.   _..._-   ._  -  ^  ^j  |j]j,j||  ^uj  ji^j  acquired  by  (raining  is  not  lO 


It  dBdeiit  jiiirfornuuicu  of  that  worlt.  With  ntganl  to  the  queation  of  whether 
bemmettt  ought  to  inbaidize  EUch  Inalitutiona,  Ihero  hafe  been  agreat  many 
Ijiloni  on  tbs  geiuval  ijueition.  The  nimt  Bitennons  and  zentuu*  ojipununt 
wl  provision  Ibr  tbo  pour  in  recent  limot— the  lale  Dr.  Chalmera — made  a 
■■  "  and  expiicit  eKccpliun,  la  hia  ol^ecliun  to  poor  iavia,  in  favour  of  loatltu- 
kt  have  for  their  oiyect  the  Ireatmenl  of  dinuau,  bodii;  or  mental.  Thiu 
I  tborouKhl]'  agiM  with  creiythinB  that  lias  been  Hud :  and  I  do  believe  that 
~~~K>natile  opponent  oF  State  provlaion  for  panpeiiam  or  for  education  could 
'n  the  r«MgnItion  of  the  exception  tiiM  Dr.  Chalmers  has  stated  a«  a  true 
d  prlnoi^e  in  political  oeooaniy.  I'bere  in,  bowcver,  one  remark  I  wish 
D  Ibia  aatiject,  and  that  U,  thai  I  have  long  held  that  in  all  endowments 
Ion,  the  endowmuat  should  take  Itic  shape,  if  ponslble — and  1  bellere  it 
le  in  for  mure  cases  than  is  commeniy  supposeil  — of  direct  payment  for 
ue  received.  I  would  further  add,  that  I  hope  it  ia  not  iolended  to  drun 
1  line  hetweon  pauper  idiot  asylums,  and  asylums  fur  classea  of  per»aas 
na,  two,  three,  or  more  grades  above  sbtolulc  pauperism :  and  that,  either 
1  local  rates,  the  general  resources  of  the  State,  or  from  private  bcnc?o- 
ana  imbllc  fund  Hnould  bo  created,  out  nf  which  there  ahould  bo  paid,  aol 
'alnl  eoHt  of  HieuiHlalenanaeoflliepauiior  idiot,  but  also  a  proportion  of 
if  llie  oJaeation  of  llioee  who  are  one,  or  two,  or  more  grades  above  pan- 
I  hold  that  this  Is  a  vwj  eaaeatial  point,  and  that  by  thia  meana  very 
de  efforts  inighl  lie  made  br  the  relallvoB  of  thoee  people  who  cannot 
._e  cntlrn  mpport  of  their  iJlul  children— very  conaidei'able  asalslanoo 
w  got  from  their  private  funds  for  the  mnintenanoe  of  these  ohJIdrcn.  I 
~  Ibre.  that  li  would  bo  a  most  importaal  Ihiag  that  there  should  bo 
d  having  a  disorellonory  power  to  pay.  In  whole  or  in  port,  the  anma 
in  Dr.  Kidil'e  paper  rdbrence  was  mnde  lo  the  children  of  peraons 
eriaoi  being  received  into  an  Instltutiou  whoee  prepor  object 
10  poor.  U  1  ondcraland  It  right,  this  arises  Doia  the  fact  Uiat 
ermediale  provision  *uch  aa  1  liavo  rcltarred  lo ;  no  grmlalion  in 
q'mimts,  so  oa  to  ineel  the  cane  of  tbo^e  who  are  not  able  lo  pay 
1  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  Iui|)ur(ant  priaoi|)ie  if,  instead  of 
t  a  eloM  of  pauper  asylums  sllagcther  disUacl,  a  common  uayiom 
'  ',  Into  which  persons  oould  be  liulrodueed  on  a  eertaiu  sum  being 
._.  J,  leaving  the  board  that  admmislers  the  public  money  and  the 
iT  tbo  chihtivn  to  settle  what  that  proportion  should  be. 
HOHju  M'Eniuut  (Uelfasl]  :  I  Iwlieve  tbo  bill  to  which  Mr.  Lanyoa 
tnvil,  ia  not  lu  be  eompulxory,  bnl  iiermiseive.  I  am  glad,  however, 
1  that  tho  hon.  member  Is  in  favour  of  a  eompuisory  meaaure,  and  1 
A  not  be  aorry  to  bam  tbnt  the  Bill  was  made  of  this  nature. 

r.  Bkooke  LAtmattT  alluded  lo  the  confusion  which  he  thought  existed 

<t  the  quBiiion  with  i^ord  to  State  cduraiion.  Dr.  Skau  aeoming 

jlato  eubtidy  a  direct  Government  grant.      He  also  nsferred  to 

tag  la  tkvoar  of  a  oounly  rate,  nod  to  the  statisiica  of  Dr.  Ounoan 

— |e  deoioascof  |iauperism  In  wcl  I -educated  connties.    He  thought 

viae  lo  bnild  large  aepftr«te  asylums,  whco  the  clasa  for  whom 

■t  bnllt  might  bo  gradually  extingdisbed.     i£e  was  ia  favour  of  i^IdH 

a  aa  subsidiary  to  limitio  asylncn;,  8H 
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Hr.  Snrnnx:  1  wUh  at  Ihte  utage,  as  Mce-CbBlrntn  ot  lbs  1 
OuardiiHw  or  the  Bolfut  Uiilon,  to  n-fhr  to  tbc  olwerr>lions  of  ui 
pliyKlcian  In  Uic  town.  Dr.  Arnold,  that  the  illct  recclTcd  b;  the  idiotad 
fmoecilM  1b  the  workhounes  of  Ireland  la  puch  nn  to  oonrtnM  nn)  cnlj-  (f 
moral  bat  alio  tbeir  pbyaical  deatb.  Now  tbe  idiot*  and  i-r^'-  -i' 
honsc  of  Beirut  are  under  IhcpecullMtmreof  aphjaiofnn  ": 
HEM  and  Bitention — Ur.  Hcoiy  Johnalon,  of  BetrMl,— a 
Dnlintr;  diet  of  the  Horhhonao,  bat  tbej  ftre  under  tbe  it: 
can  order  Ibcn  irb&tcver  he  oonnliten  propor,  ■D]>thing  tin 
■be  wajofauncrlordict  orollierwlao.  Tbc  diet  roceiveil  liy  iiif  u 
dlea  In  Iho  IMt^t  nrorkhniuc.  under  tbe  direction  of  ])r.  Johnnton,  la  ^ 
deacription  quite  aupcrior  to  nbat  ia  Biven  to  Ibe  ordlDBry  pnupvra  ii 
estaiiliahment.  I  am  quite  ooovinccd  that  if  atrangera  to  llio  lown  f 
■mongM  tbeir  viaila,  call  at  Iht  worliboiuio  of  BclfMi,  the;  would  And  tbxfl 
idiota  nnd  imbeciles  there  are  treated  b;  the  BnardlaDm  aa  far  at  tbe  law  w' 
[termit.  In  the  moat  kind,  liumuie,  and  conaiderate  manner. 

Mr.  QiLLEartB  tbonsbt  that  however  bumanc  mlgbl  be  tbe  tFoatmmt  ndnpttJ 
lowarda  idiots,  we  baa  no  valid  rcaaona  for  aappoalng  Ibal  their  numlwr  would 
bolikel)'  to  dimioiih.  Heaiiggesltid.thercfaru.the  importance  of  huvin^  alimtiaa 
railed  to  the  anlecodenta  of  Idiot  children.  If  the  cbantctcr  and  aocial  poniido  of 
their  parcntB  were  nuule  matter  of  InTMllgalion,  be  Ibnoghl  moch  ffligblbt 
learned  for  tbc  guidance  of  those  inlerealed  In  Ibc  mkllcr. 

Mr.  G*rr]Ki!>,  rcfcrrlna  to  nome  oliecrTatlona  which  had  bwn  made  recinTiIiw 
the  treatment  of  idiots  In  llu'  Belfast  Poor  Uotino,  rvod  a  paragraiiti  nf  f 
report  b;  Dr,  Nugent,  Oavernuivnt  inapeoUir  uf  Lunatic  Aajluius,  In  whicbU 
arraiiKementii  maile  theru  for  Ibelr  mulnleaauoc  nod  comfort  were  apoluil  tfm 
hiKb  lerma.  \ 

Dr.  Stkwuit  (Lacan)  denrecated  anjrthins  like  extra  cxpenae  bring  lBainit>4 
for  tbe  adornment  of  lunatic  acyluma.     He  gave  aomc  intcrculing  ataUatlatf 
one  at  Lncan,  of  which  be  hod  fbrmcrl;  bad  charge,  anil  sold  that  be  bad  In 
aiurprlsed  lo  And  at  how  very  moderate  on  czpeoM  «ich  an  inalilaUoD  C0>I4  H 
carried  on.    Ho  proposed  to  commence  M  onro  by  utilizing  tlie  T    ~ 
aviUlable  in  building  unprelenllons  Idloi  MjilumA. 

Tbe  Kev.  Mr.  Jobrbtosk:  I  hare  listened  with  great  interest  to  tbe  |> 
read  tu-dajr,  wblcb  appear  to  me  to  have  kept  ver^  cloeo  to  the  quniljaa,  wl 
ia   twofold.     Tbe  paper  by  Dr.  Down  liore  prlndpalU  upon  Ibe  flnc,  led  it 

Kpcr  by  Dr.  KIdu  bore  more  lorgoly  upon  the  second  branch  of  the  qna  ' 
so  fiir  as  tbc  best  method  for  oducnting  the  idiotic  and  imbecile  ia  conn  . 
that  mnat  rest,  1  think,  ugion  the  experience  of  those  gentlemen  who  hanili 
tbeir  time  and  attention  apecinJly  lo  Ihla  cuhjecl:  and  1  havt  D" 
that  iho<ie  who  listened  (o  the  papers  le-doy,  and  capodally  the  tcrA 
paper  of  Dr.  Down,  will  oljscrve  that  you  must  treat  the  idlulia  Ut*  A 
dcBf  and  dumb — tbat  U,  there  must  be  a  coinjtleto  syiitem  for  tlunu 
a  special  sjntem  of  treatment  morally,  phygically,  and  modicinollT. 
the  experience  of  these  gentlemen  as  our  guide,  the  building  i 
ever  its  character  or  aiylc  ma;  be,  must  bo  tpcdally  bnill  b  U 
moral,  physical,  and  intelteclnal  edncation  of  thaao  poor  children.  The  tf 
question  ix.  bow  ahnll  wc  maintain  these  establiahmonls  H'hfn  Iticy  ban  be 
erected  T  One  point  was  largely  brought  out  at  llic  moellng  iii  Uclftul  tnna  tir 
since-  that  was,  the  co«t  which  the  education  of  these  idtuiic  and  lota 
pitllenis  would  email.  I  did  not  oljserve  tbat  that  point  was  referred  lu  IsiS 
of  the  tliree  papers.  Taking  tbe  Lnfbrmallon  Kiveti  by  Air.  PiiD. 
meeting  recently  held  in  Belfast,  he  stated  that  the  education  of  ihoic  poor  p* 
would  require  from  X30  to  £S0  apiece;  Ibnl,  taking  iho  bulldinea.  ulih 
nupport,  an'1  Ibe  cilneution.  you  roiild  nnt  k(vp  them  nndcr  an  avcrap^rffUl 
each,  of  coui'se  including  u  hIdIT.  If :  hut  fact  be  kept  before  the  l>ci>artineul,il  *iU'V 
very  much  BO  Is  regulate  Ihi^  o[iiniuoF>r  tin.-  lui'mlicnt  ns  to  lhi<  uiannrrinvliidi  ff 
tlic*eoiiuoalionalcalabliihiiii.'iiL''^liiiiililU->'«p|H>rii<il.  'I'lie principle  urlofituUi4  I 
and  our  fellow-beinga  shout. 1  ri>ir»<  liiruily  mn  lu  Ihbi  de|>arlment  uf  bcoeroltM  1 
and  Idonatwlshtbntit«h.«iI<l  iu'liikL-ji  tmm  (liupru»1uouof  pri»olc  bi 
Jiiylit  out  by  Sir.  rim,  tliat  I  ktl 
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aftD3iiulnt«iunccof  tbcscoeUblUhinentBig  (o  be  loR  wholly  lotbevolan- 

liuj  principle.  ;oii  will  ncrcr  be  able  to  overtake  the  amount  of  edacation  to  bo 

mpi,  snil  lliereforp  I  agree  with  thiwe  who  thialt  that  (he  department  of  voluntary 

Miilribuibo  should  be  the  erection  or  Ibe  buildings  and  tbat  tha  whiile  >Li[ijM)rI  ut 

tl'c  (■"tuliliElimenl,  nnd  the  ciliicoiion  of  lUcne  jienple.  slioiild  lie  ashiK-iuled  n'ry 

lirgely  with  a  compulHury  nie.  laid  either  upon  the  county  or  the  union.     In  tha 

tibleofsUtisiic*,yonhaTelD  theconntyof  Aiilriin309  idlotai  Belfast,  75  idiula. 

Ibsvc  Bii(nd  Dr.  KIdd  what  would  be  the  proportion  of  Idlulsopeo  to  edncalloaal 

InSiuuiMS.  and  ho  gaTC  It  ai  45  per  Cf  nt.    Take  45,  and  you  have  IGO  i'llotH  Tor 

Ibe  county  of  Antrim :  and  S5  to  40  idiots  for  the  town  of  Bolfiut.    If  you  take 

Wof  Ibla  class  as  tuqutring  tram  £30  1o  £&')  |>er  annum  fur  their  education  and 

Rpport,  yon  would  rn|uire£  1,500  a  year,  in  order  to  meet  the  wanta  of  our  ova 

town.    TskinB  thi?  as  an  illUBlrallon.  do  ^ou  think  we  shall  bo  able,  if  this 

Irpartment  of  work  is  left  to  voluntary  con  In  buttons,  to  build  an  establishment 

and  distribnia  that  lo  the  poor  of  our  own  town !     (A  voice,  "  Yes.")    I  think 

I      Ebc  diatriel  bu  a  perfect  right  to  bear  Iheir  support  and  education.     I  believe  that 

io  this  way  every  one  will  be  compelled  to  bear  his  fair  share  in  their  support, 

and  that  in  this  way  you  will  meet  the  demand,  and  not  by  tulilng  fi'om  Ibe 

tJ&ion  BDch  a  subsidy  as  wontd  be  equal  to  their  pauper  keep,  inasmuch  as  their 

•docAtion  and  support  eulail  a  mncb  larger  expense  tbau  the  deaf  and  dutaU 

Tou  oaa  educate  them  in  classes,  but  only  of  one  or  two.    You  most  Indi- 

Tldualiso  idiolB  in  order  to  educate  them  aright.     Therefore,  the  Union  liavinK 

ehargp  of  them  sbould  joit  nnilcrlabe  the  fiill  exponse  of  their  education  and 

euii[-iri,  U'jving  volunlarjr  contributions  !q  erect  a  bouse.    If  we  had  a  provin- 

/-.^l  ui-ii  iiiion,  supporlcil  by  county  rates,  1  believe  the  wants  of  the  case  would 

I,'  jirijfuily  met,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  Im;  able  lo  undertake  It  in  the  way 

cI  1"  iiiiiiiiiry  effwt- 

^^Ttii'   i'liiiiiDEST:  Que  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  what  we  may  call  our 

^^■Metn  civilisation,  ns  compared  with  the  ancient  world,  has  lieen  the  fouttdaiton 

^^^nwpitals  ot  different  kinds  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  auirering,  and  It  Is 

^^Httiying  to  find  tbnt  these  bospltals  Tor  the  relief  of  the  sufTering  are  now  being 

^^^■Odcd  lo  purposes  not  at  one  time  thought  of    After  attending  to  those  In 

^^^Km,  we  find  eatablishments  of  a  special  kind  for  the  relief  of  the  deaf  and 

'^    htnti,  of  lunatics,  and  so  on.  and  now  a  class   of  all   others  apparently  the 

ngst  hopeless  eccos  to  engage  atlentioQ.    The  pajicrs  read  to-day,    and  the 

hcU  communtcnted,   are   singularly   gratifrlng.      It   appears  (bat  Ihese  poor 

j  Mlotg,  when  taken  at  a  proper  age  and  Gilacaled,  are  rendored  comparatively 

"  —some  becoming  useful  members  of  society,  and  others  nearly  able  to 

rt  tbemselves  by  tbeir  own  industry.     1  entirely  concur  with  Dr.  Skae 

nlnking  that  this  is  e;eentlally  a  matter  in  which  private  benevolence  sbould 

nroogbt  into  play.    It  is  not  desirable  that  Ibe  relief  ol  suffering  humanity 

llM  be  made  eolii-ely  a  question  of  poor  rales.    The  rates  may  do  a  very 

^  iNvtion,  but  oerlslnly  1  think  it  is  desirable  Ihat  something  should  be  done 

inosle  benevolence  and  feeiiogs.    This  is  a  case  which  seems  to  ivlmit  of  it 

E  well,  and  1  Ibink  we  shall  all  agree  with  Dr.  Skae  that  tlii.i  \s  not  a  cosa 

Mh  alionld  be  lei  to  a  hard  rule.    At  the  same  time,  Ibe  State  being  bound 

ppport  n  certain  portion  as  mere  pan  tiers,  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute 

■ist  aa  much  lo  an  establishment  of  this  kind  as  they  would  have  lo  contri- 

EiB  an  ordinary  workhouse.    Wbelhcr  tbc  Slate  should  go  fbrtber  would  be 

laUon  for  discussion,  and  I  shall  only  add  that  on  that  point  pcrha[<s  we 

i  not  all  be  agreed.    We  must  all  have  been  gratified,  I  ua  sure,  to   learn 

B  Mr.  Lanyon  that  be  was  prepared  to  concur  in  any  alteration  or  cxiension 

Wt  the  laws  wnich  might  be  required  in  order  lo  enable  our  present  workhouses 
to  pay  for  the  treatment  of  these  ca-ses.  The  remark  of  Ur.  Bryce  that  ibere 
^bunld  be  no  sharp  line  drawn  between  those  who  arc  paupers  and  those  who 
■k««  not  paupers  is  one  of  those  difflcull  qucstioua  which  we  oil  feel  would  require 
^Skorre  diBoul»<ion  than  we  can  perniit.  1  believe  it  is  agreed  on  all  hnnds  that  by 
T^t  tbc  bwt  of  these  institutions  are  tho«e  in  which  the  rJcli  and  the  poor  ore 
SBbtod   together — in  which  patients  who  can  pay  largi>  Hums  for  their  maiute- 

ta  arc  placed  in  the  same  asylum  as  those  who  can  pay  nothing.     It  genc- 

j  b^>pens  that  tbc  wcallby  frlcndK  of  Inmates  ui'C  not  only  able  but  requ'ue 
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thai  a  very  large  iiim  shonld  be  pidd  for  the  patients,  and  the  aarplns  mooej 
goes  to  Bapport  others  who  require  luxories  but  cannot  afford  to  procure  then. 
I  believe  that  in  that  reepect  the  ftystem  which  works  so  well  in  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  case  of  lunatic  asylums  will  1>c  found  to  be  a  proper  system  io 
the  caso  of  idiot  children.  I  only  farther  allude  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Lambert 
I  quite  agree  with  him  thst  the  erection  of  large  or  cxpeosiTe  edifices  is  not  t 
desirable  thing,  but  I  hope  he  is  correct  in  thinking  that  the  cztlnctlon  of  idioii 
is  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for  in  our  present  oonditlon. 


THE   UNIVERSITIES. 

In  addition  to  tho  Pnpcrs  read  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  th« 
Rov.  C.  P.  Ueicliol,  LL.D.,  printed  at  pp.  3.50,  358, 

Tho  Rev.  S.  A.  Bcllis,  LL.D.,  read  a  paper  on  "  UniverattT 
Reform,  with  special  relation  to  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,* 
and  the  Rev.  James  M'Cosh,  LL.D.,  one  on  "  The  Arts  Course  in 
the  Queen's  University  and  Queen's  Colleges." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellis  commenced  by  remarking  that,  notwidi- 
standing  tho  plentiful  resources  possessed  hy  our  universities  in  point 
of  real  efficiency,  and  of  literary  and  scientific  f ruitfulness,  they  fell 
short  of  the  kindred  institutions  in  tho  German  fatherland.  Tho 
trium])hant  success  of  the  German  University  system  might  1)e  ac- 
counted for  best,  not  by  a  reference  to  anything  singular  in  the  German 
mind,  but  by  certain  peculiarities  in  the  structure  and  aiTsnge- 
mciit  of  that  system  itself.  First  of  all,  the  university  in 
Germany  is  established  on  a  much  broader  and  more  liberal  basis 
than  in  this  country.  Entrance  to  it  is  not  surrounded  by  restrictions 
of  any  kind,  and  its  honour.s  and  emoluments  do  not  form  a  mo- 
nopoly for  any  class  or  creed,  but  arc  tho  reward  of  merit  in  whom- 
soever found.  Then  again,  as  regards  details  in  the  working  of  the 
two  educational  systems,  the  German  possesses  many  substantial  and 
notable  advantages  over  ours.  Some  of  these  characteristics  of  the 
high  schools  of  learning  in  Germany,  and  which  wero  worthy,  in  hii 
opinion,  of  being  imitated  by  us,  were  the  following : 

1st.  The  youth  who  has  passed  his  matunty  or  final  examination 
at  the  gymnasium  or  German  public  school,  after  having  completed 
his  full  term  of  years  there,  passes  directly  into  the  university  without 
finding  a  matriculation  examination  such  as  exists  with  us>  standing 
as  a  barrier  in  hia  way. 

2ndly.  In  the  G(Tnmn  iiiiiverisity  no  such  thing  as  roll-ciillinp and 
marking  the  attendance,  or  as  numerous  examinations  or  catecliising 
of  the  students  on  tho  subjects  lectured  on  or  on  text  books,  or, 
again,  as  compulsory  attendance  on  special  courses  of  lectures,  are  to 
bo  found. 

Srdly.  The  system  of  private  teaching,  as  it  was  termed,  had  been 
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"s  found  to  act  well.  The  privat  docent  is  one  who,  having  gradaated 
Ij  in  some  of  the  universities,  hns  the  privilege  of  delivering  courses  of 
lectures  within  the  college  walls,  and  it  depends  entirely  on  himself 
whether  or  not  he  shall  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  extraordinary 
professor,  and  then  to  that  of  ordinary  professor.  This  arrangement, 
b J  which  students  are  thoroughly  trained  and  prepared  for  the  pro* 
fessorial  life,  has  the  great  merit  of  keeping  them  in  connexion  with 
their  Alma  Mater.  Something  of  a  similar  kind  is  very  much  to  he 
desired  in  many  of  our  universities.  As  regards  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland,  there  is  no  inducement  held  out  to  the  student  to 
remain  in  connexion  with  it  after  his  graduation  ;  but  just  at  the 
time  when  ho  might  begin  to  be  of  use  in  imparting  the  knowledge 
he  had  acquired  to  others  the  bond  which  bound  him  to  his  Alma 
Mater  is  rudely  severed.  The  wholesale  introduction  of  these  and 
other  parts  of  the  University  system  in  Germany  into  ours  is  not 
advocated,  but  without  importing  any  of  their  defects,  might  we  not 
graft  upon  our  university  system  those  portions  of  theirs  whose  suc- 
cess is  an  accomplished  fact  ?  Our  first  great  want  in  this  country  is 
a  regular  system  of  intermediate  schools,  established  and  conducted 
upon  some  uniform  principle,  and  connected  with  the  universities  in 
some  such  way  as  in  Germany — so  as  to  bo  feeders  to  them — and 
then  other  and  much  needed  changes  (such  as  those  mentioned) 
might  be  expected  to  follow. 

Professor  M'Cosii  said  the  grand  difficulty  in  the  way  of  settling 
a  proper  university  or  college  course  arose  from  the  necessity,  in 
the  present  day,  of  introducing  fresh  branches  of  study,  such  as 
now  scieuces,  natural  history,  and  chemistry,  and  the  conti- 
nental languages,  French  and  German.  Were  they  for  the  sake  of 
these  to  discard  certain  of  the  old  studies,  or  were  they  to  keep  all 
the  old  branches  and  add  the  new?  The  first  attempt  of  the  Queen's 
University  and  Queen's  Colleges  had  been  to  add  the  new  and  yet 
retain  the  old.  But  what  was  the  consequence?  Far  too  largo  an 
amount  of  heterogenous  work  was  imposed  on  the  students.  It  was 
felt  on  all  hands  that  a  relief  must  be  given  somehow;  and  so  it  was 
now  arranged  that  students  should  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
choice.  But  this  liberty  of  choice  had  its  disadvantages,  as  students 
thereby  might  be  tempted  to  take,  not  the  subjects  best  fitted  to  im- 
prove their  minds,  nor  even  thoso  best  suited  to  their  prospects  in 
life,  but  thoso  which  might  require  the  least  exercise  of  thought,  or 
be  taught  by  professors  likely  to  let  them  off  most  easily.  But  n 
system  admitting  of  choice  was  a  necessity.  He  did  not  however 
think  that  the  alternatives  allowed  in  the  colleges  were  all  judicious. 
Ho  was  inclined  to  complain  that  the  natural  sciences  had  too  little 
share  in  the  curriculum  as  compared  with  the  ph}sical  sciences,  and 
as  compared  with  what  they  have  in  the  Scottish  Colleges,  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States.  The  study  of  the  human  mind,  besides 
furnishing  an  admirable  means  of  stimulating  independent  thought, 
was  much  needed  to  defend  youth  against  the  materialism  of  the  pre- 
sent day.     lie  was  not  prepared  to  stand  up  in  every  case  for  the 
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cboico  allowed  and  for  tho  actual  grouping.     He  held  it  should  he 
the  aim  of  a  State  College  and  a  State  University  not  to  fit  a  man 
for  a  particular  business,  but  to  promote  the  branches  of    knowled^ro 
which  tend  to  call  (urlli  and  cxircisc  the  inlcllect  and  to  rctinc  the 
faculties,  including  not  only  the  memory  but  the  imagination  and  tlie 
tuste.   He  had  no  objection  to  liberty  of  selection,  but  provision  should 
bo  made  to  secure  that  every  candidate  take  one  subject  requiring 
severe  thou;;ht  as  fitted  to  test  scholnr.ship.    Hitherto  tho  candidates  for 
dcjjrccM  in  the  Queen's  University  had  been  required  to  attend  the  care- 
fully arranged  cour£:e  at  one  or  other  of  tho  Queen's  Colleges,  and  the 
College  Council  and  Professors  had  laboured  to  secure  diligence  and 
a  strict  discipline  among  the  young  men  committed  to  them.    He 
was  aware  that  it  had  been  urged  that  it  was  not  very  safe  to  the 
morals  of  the  young  men  to  separate  them  from  their  parents,  tod 
bring  tliem  into  the  midst  of  tho  temptations  of  a  great  city.    Ha 
thought  there  was  a  deficiency  here  which  ought  to  bo  supplied. 
There  should  be  students*  chamboi*s,  under  proper  control  and  8upe^ 
intendence,  in  all  the  Queen's  Colleges.     At  this  place,  he  thoogfat, 
the  denominational  principle  had  a  function  to  discharge.     The  pria* 
ciple  of  Irish  education  is,  "  combined  secular  and  separate  religioai 
instruction."     Let    there    bo  combined  secular  instruction  in  the 
colleges,  and  let  tho  denominations  have  an  effective  religious  traio- 
ing  in  the  chambers.     It  was  not  proposed  to  compel  students  to  liTe 
in  th(*se  chambers;  but  there  should  be  apartments  there;  and  parents 
who  wished  to  have  their  sons  under  ])roper  suptrintondencti  shoaU 
have   the   privilege  of   applying  for  them.    Tlieso  remarks  hid  a 
bearing    on    the    attempt    recently   made    to  make    their   uiiiveF- 
sity   a    mere    examining     body,     like    the     London      Univeraity. 
And  here  he  was  not  to  speak  against  examinations — least  of  iH 
eom])etitive  examinations — for  tho  public  service.     At  an  early  stage 
he  had  to  take  part  in  conducting  the  examinations,  and  ho  had  ever 
been  an  advocate  for  them.     Mere  attendance  on  lectures,  not  ibi* 
lowed  by  a  testing  examination,  served  very  little   good  purpoas. 
The  i)ropo8al  was,  to  make  their  university  like  the  London  Univer- 
sity;  but  the  fact  was,  the  charter  of  their  university  could  not  be 
lik(i  the  London  one.     The  governing  body  of  tho  latter  was  com- 
j)os(m1   of  men   eminent  in    science — not  elected   to   represtent  anj 
religions  or  ])olitical  party,  and  free  to  encourage  a  high  and  liberal 
education,  liut  the  project  was  to  make  tho  Queen's  University  large!/ 
the  representative  of  denominations.      The  London  University  never 
combined,  as  the  Queen's  had  done,  a  body  of    endowed  colleges. 
Under  the  proposed  charter    they    should    have    had    unendowed 
collcf^es  contending  with  endowed,  and  students  who  had  never  been    , 
at  college  struggling  with  those  who  had.     lie  held  it  would  be  a 
retrogression  and  not  a  progression  in  higher  education  were  they 
to  strip  the  (Queen's   Colleges  of  the  principles    which    they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which  they  have  used  only  to  promote  a  higher 
learn  in  ST. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  GoLDwiH  SxiTR :  I  would  take  tbe  liberty  of  adding  to  that  which  I  haye 
aaid  with  regard  to  taking  the  old  aDiversities  as  the  centres  of  upper  clan  edu- 
cation in  the  sister  conntnr,  that  it  holds  good  in  one  respect,  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
with  regard  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Uniyersity  reform  in  Ireland  is  a  diffi- 
cult  subject.  There  has  been  a  divided  nation  in  Ireland  down  to  this  time.  In 
reality  you  have  had  two  nations  in  Ireland  divided  from  each  other  by  race,  by 
religion,  by  the  recollection  of  evil  times ;  barriers  more  estranging  than  any 
desert  or  any  sea,  and  statesmen  here  in  this  country  have  to  grapple  with  that 
peculiar  difficulty.  Now  I  believe  you  may  gn^ple  with  it  best,  as  regards 
university  education,  by  taking  Trinity  College  at  what  it  was  certainly  intended 
to  be,  an  endowed  university  for  the  whole  nation,  as  the  basis  and  centre  of  the 
plan.  I  confess  that  I  have  great  sympathy  with  statesmen  in  the  difficulties  in 
which  they  are  now  involved  with  regard  to  this  question  of  national  univer- 
sities iu  Ireland.  We  are  here  in  Ulster,  in  the  centre  and  citadel  of  the 
dominant  race,  amidst  the  monuments  of  their  skill,  energy,  and  power,  and  per- 
haps there  are  some  facts  connected  with  the  position  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
this  country,  which  are  more  present  to  the  mind  of  a  stranger  than  th^  are  to 
that  of  a  native.  I  am  a  total  alien  firom  the  Catholic  creed,  and  I  should 
not  speak,  perhaps,  with  so  much  respect  of  the  Catholic  clergy  In  a  country 
where  the  CathoUo  church  is  dominant,  where  it  wields  the  power  of  the  world. 
And  here  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  the  Catholic  clergy  have  a  deep  daim 
on  the  gratitude  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Here  they  have  in  the  eye 
of  history  the  undoubted  dignity  of  having  been  the  partners,  companions,  and 
guides  of  the  nation  through  a  course  of  suffering,  such  as  is  not  to  be  parallelled 
in  the  annals  of  any  other  nation.  Not  only  this,  but  during  those  dark,  those 
more  than  dark,  ages  of  the  praal  laws  tbe  Catholic  Church  was  not  only  the 
sole  consolation  of  tbe  people,  but  it  was  really  the  sole  source  of  civilization. 
But  for  it  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  sunk  back  into 
utter  barbarism.  That,  I  thi:^  gives  them  a  very  considerable  claim  in  this 
question  on  the  most  candid  consideration ;  a  clidm  to  all  reasonable  and  pos- 
sible concessions.  Besides  that  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  every  church, 
especially  in  all  churdies  where  the  sacerdotal  character  is  very  marked,  and 
sacerdotal  tendendea  very  prevalent,  there  is  a  party  which  is  merely  struggling 
for  power;  but  there  is  a  party  idso  which  is  struggling  for  protection,  for 
conscience  and  for  honour,  and  that  I  Udce  to  be  the  case  in  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland.  I  think  there  is  a  party  here,  as  in  America  and 
everywhere  else,  struggling  for  power  and  influence,  and  that  there  is  also 
a  party,  especially  in  the  laity,  who  desire  only  a  reasonable  security  for  con- 
science and  for  honour.  That  being  the  case,  obviously  it  is  the  highest  wisdom, 
and  being  the  highest  wisdom  the  duty  of  the  Government,  to  make  the  position 
of  the  moderate  party  as  tenable  and  honourable  as  posaible.  That,  indeed, 
might  justify  concessions,  whidi  otherwise  in  my  opinion  principle  would  forbid, 
and  I  hold  the  undenominational  and  impartial  principle  as  strouffly  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  man  to  hold  it.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  uphold  all  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  supplemental  charter,  much  less  do  I  uphold  the  manner  in  which 
that  charter  was  brought  forward,  but  I  have  some  sympathy  with  the  middle 
course  and  spirit  of  conciliation  to  which  that  charter  points.  We  are  now 
evidently  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  gradual  victory  in  the  world  at  large  of 
undenominational  education  cannot  I  think  be  doubted,  and  the  great  object  of 
statesmen,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  that  while  th^  deal  with  facts  as  they 
now  are,  they  should  avoid  stereotyping  anything  denominationaL  I  would 
make  every  reasonable  concession  in  the  systems  that  admit  of  modification  as 
the  times  go  on,  but  I  would  stereotype  nothing  denominational,  and  therefore 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  worst  of  afi  the  plans  proposed,  and  the  greatest  curse 
that  conld  be  inflicted  on  high  education  in  this  country,  would  be  a  separate 
Catholic  University.  I  am  convinced  that  if  you  have  to  begin  the  plan  of 
Irish  University  Education  de  noro,  and  to  treat  and  bargain  with  parties  with 
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coiillKtinr  ».l:uuis,  au«l  all  tbo-*'  i»artici!  are  parties  which,  remein 

v«>t»-  u>  \mII  .1-  clulin.-*.  tliai  the  prulili'in  will  lie  one  of  desperate  < 

en  ih«'  nihor  baiul  y.m  iJiki'  ih«'  old  national  Uuivorsity  with  its»  nat 

in«*iit-,  au'l  I'lijitin;:  ynur-'^lvo-i  on  tliat   basis  nt'jjotiate  with   all 

])anir»,  tlu'v   will  U'   Mudy   to  make  c<mces6ioxbi    and    accept    t 

ilicv  Would'  n.it  iiiln»rwi-io*  inak«  or  accept.      That    Trinity   Coll 

wa^    iiit'iidt^il    tor    the    whole  nation  is   an    biftorical    fact    tba 

n«'.*.'-sary  to  iii-i-it   upon.     No  doubt  tho?e  who  founded  it   exp< 

th»  •oiirso  of  time  lb**  wbule  nation  would  cuuie  into  the  national  C 

Tiid  •!•  siat'-intii  r»*jrard«;d nnnrunforniily  as  a  transient  phenomcno 

t*x|>ei(«-d  that  in  tiiui'  it  would  disap|>uar,  and  would  merge  iul 

Chun  b.    They  bavt*  Imh'H  dccetved.  and  th«.>  nation  has  not  come  inu 

I'burcb.     H-.t  the  main  d'>ijrn  wa-  that  the  Iribh  upper  classes  »*hc 

pooii  education  in  conn.xion  with  Trinity  Collego.    Trinity   Cullej 

tbo  national  borita.M\  and  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  interests 

na'ii«Mi.     1  am  quite  convinced  that  by  Inddly  dealing  with  it  in  tl 

tlie  V. l.ol'  naiiun.  yoi  >\ill  ;;i»t  rid  of  u  nuiss  of  entanglements  ar 

ln»nj  wliioli  otle'n\i.-«*  1  sc  no  e-caj-e. 

Mr.  .I\MFH  tiiiisoN,  Harri-l«  r-a'-Liw:  I  take  it  to  be  a  matte 
inii>or:ani-e  that  any  stai'MU'.-nt;*  made,  should  be  litatements  based  oi 
am'|iiit»'  >ur''  ib.tt.  in  makinj?  ibis  i»bs*'rvation.  Dr.  Keichel,  to  wbon 
to  ad.lir^s  my-»'ir,  has  uncun>citni*ly  misroiirosi*nted  lh»;  standing  < 
neiti'd  with  the  eolh-^es  or  t Ik*  senate  of  the  university.  It  is  no: 
tact  th:it  the  .-eiiato  i^  unco'.ir.eotod  with,  or  disassociated  from, 
\vh=eh  it  ifpre-tiiH.  Tin;  three  presidents  of  the  three  colleges  in 
ev-onieio  meniiuMs  of  the  senate,  and,  I  can  testify,  most  influeni 
loo;  and  so  far  from  there  bein:^  any  want  of  attention  paid  to  th< 
matle  by  them,  1  am  sure  if  the  matter  were  tested  it  woi 
that  there  wa^  more  inlluence  concedt*d  to  them  than  to  any  of 
[I  »r.  Hkk  UUL  :  I  <iMike  of  the  teaching  body.  The  presidents  don't  t 
sp<ik»'  of  the  want  of  |»rofes>orial  ivpresentaiives  in  the  senate,  ai 
there '.'ore  ii  wa-;  really  disassociated  from  the  teaching  power  of  th< 
and  \uur  remarks  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  Ijelief  that  the  ( 
uneu'niieilrd  with  the  senalt?.  Dr.  Ueichel  also  refcn-ed,  I  think,  in 
ti-riii-,  t«»  ilio  elreuni'^tanee  that  only  one  graduate  of  the  uiiivcrsii 
(!•  I ; -'l,  whil"  ti.e  faef  i->  he  was  elei.te<l  at  the  only  time  one  cou 
e!ev:»il.  foi-  the  ehar.er  under  whieh  he  was  cho.>en  had  only  jus 
o]»:  r.iiicin  ^\ll.•M  my  wwrihy  tVien<l  Mr.  Ko-s  was  elected.  Now,  with 
what  ha-  lalh-n  iio:n  I )r.  M'('">-h  on  univfr^^ity  educatum,  I  ivill 
o:ii>  l.i-!.  ani  1  I.";.!.'  thai  lli.i!  faei  \\\\\  «inb(.dy  an  argument  that  \i 
\\ii^ilii  and  iaihi'Mue  on  ttic  opini«)n.<*  v\'  those  in*e>ent.  The  ab.-icnce 
e'lu<aii«.n  Dr.  -M'('<»^h  has  ie[iresetited  as  highly  detrimental  to  i 
«dii«ail«i!i  generally.  Xt>w,  no  one  (h'ni«'.4  the  importance  of  collcj 
til. II.  !.i:'.  ii  Is  av  vaiiauie  with  fact  to  say  that  it  is  necos^ar 
(oH.L'' 'o  i,:.\.' a  Ml;]!  Ml:i».ati.»M.  The  T.,ondon  I'niver.-ity  embodii 
ki;--\v  1  o.v-  niiiiN  rpaiat"  nil ';:es.  but  it  is  not  neces?ary  to  be 
c-.i  !"■.:•'  i:i  order  lo  olii.i.ii  \\<  d-gree.-*,  ov  entitle  a  man,  if  he  ha 
iiaiv*  1  Ay  «L-  .nrj. •».;-.  Ijlue.iliwn  is  reeo^ni/e«l  as  the  ."jterling  met; 
^\li.  !•>  !i  i<  ni'iaiiit.'d.  1  will  n fer  to  an  incident  in  the  e.vaHiinationf 
ilo-  London  rni\eisif».  I  tin  1  there  Diat  the  highest  honours  obt 
M.A.  d'L're.!  in  mailn«maiirs  an«l  tm  natural  sciences  were  obtained 
WirMnlI.  aiul  hi-  eoll.'^'e  I  i.n  1  wa.*  i»ri\ate  education.  At  the  .«au 
ti.-n-i  1  linl  that  A.  II.  Burd  r  was  iirsi  in  logic,  moral  science,  a 
».eiei<'e.  and  he  aUo  \\a-  i>rivaiely  «'ducatc<l.  I  do  think  that  these  are 
that  wliei;  ihi'se  >tndeni.-«.  a:i«l  .-luh  a.-  they,  carry  off  in  competition 
leiutiin.-.,  i.-  tiieii?  n«'t  aii  injii-:  ee.  or  at  all  events  an  indiuality  in  tl 
ill  >  c-iunlrv  which  cmIU  for  in.ervenliuu  .'  No  one  can  estimate  more 
1  do  the  value  of  c«dlegiate  eihuaiiiin.  i*\'  coll<'i:iate  distinction,  an 
hiin-iur-:,  but,  alter  all.  \\\iiV.  we  w.ini  is  to  ha\e  the  jjeople  educated 
a«*  I  value  colle;;es.  tlnre  are  convinciu^j  proofs  that  iho  science  of  tea 
cnliiely  coulincd  to  tlicni. 
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-   Sv.  Dr.  Bbtoi  {Beirut) :  Both  Mr.  Ooldwin  Smiths  and  Dr.  lUIchel's  p«pen 

pttocil  greater  T&lao  tban  iu  tu;  opioiOD  h  oece^auy,  or  thsD  ahauld  be  plkced. 

oD  endowni«nCs.     I  hold  endowmenta  to  !>«   a  mailer  of  slight  importjinco.    1 

hahl  it  lo  l>«  ft  great  hiadrancc  lo  eilucalional   improvemeot,  people  Ffljing  more 

M  eodowments  thati  Ibe^  shottld.    I  doa't  go  the  exireioe  length  or  tbose  who 

look  on  eduoktioD  as  a  mu-kelable  commodily,  who  would  snbject  it  (0  the  rulm 

ef  demuid  and  euj^lj,  hut  at  the  lame  lime  I  hold  that  these  nitra  madu  ap. 

I^icahie  to  edueationvllliocrtalnmodiai^liane,  might  remo ve  the  great  Btumbllng- 

llock  to  the  blgher  clanorediioation.    Willi  regard  to  Dr.  Beichel'i  proposal  (o 

iiiiri-niiii  u  into  oar  aniveralty  education  the  lioentiale  syetem  which  prevniU  in 

ir..'   i.T'ii.tfi   uniTemitlee,  I  coniider  that,   with  icme  neceeasry  modiflcationa, 

iiii-   ii-:.-],{   Ijo  found  useful;   and  I   bellerc  tbi^  was  tho  orifilaal   principle   of 

'!      ~  ■    :   1j   iiniveraities.      I  entirely  agree  wllh  Di\  Reicfael'n  remarks  od  Ihe 

'  '[    A  reform  in  the  Internal  constitution  of  the   Queen's  Colleger. 

:  -»  Is  enlirelj  in  the  hands  of  (be  OoTernmeot.    The  profcssora.  qiui 

i»ve  so  voice  in  their  management,  and  a  great  deal  might  be  »aia  in 

'le  profeBBora  Ibrming  Ihe  whole  or  the  larger  part  of  Ihe  eenate. 

-  ought  to  aontain  a  large  rcpreEenlation  of  the  graduates,  and  to 

U'l.'  ,1  I'l  w  persons  to  reprenent  the  public  nt  large.     In  my  own  uuiTeraitj  tho 

Kna-.c  <ftns'iiW  entirely  of  the  prorcsaors.  but  though  I  am  conaciouB  of  a  sligbt 

defect  in  that,  the  adveclagea  of  having  the  leaching  body  in  the  eenate,  I  can 

iiote  fraui  experience,  are  very  great  indeed.    Dr.  lielche)  eayi  that  the  eril  of 

ill  tliu  ajipoiutmenlfi  beingin  Cbehanda  of  the  Crown  is  very  great  indeed.     Sir 

noautB  Vyse,  the  man  to  whom  wc  really  owe  the  Queen's  CollefjeA.  retisled 

the  constitution  of  the  senate,  and  Lord  Ruatell  rmsted  it  so  far  as  to  wdng 

from  the  (lorernmenl  of  the  day  the  coacession  that  the  Ooverumeat  patronage 

lid  be  only  for  three  years  or  until  Govern ment  shonld  bare  an  opportunity  of 

•  fnlly  considering  the  question.      The  grodnatcs  of  the  univereiiy  may  now 

I  their  stand  upon  their  right  u  recognlKeil  by  tbe  Legislature  that  in  dne 

k  tbST  Rhonld  have  a  potenlial  voice  in  the  governing  bodj  of  Ihe  university. 

Vr.  O.  W,  HjUtincs  ;  I  trust  that  tbe  present  opportunity  for  adopting  some 

"Mo  i»rinclple  on  the  subject  of  University  Education  may  not  be  thrown 

We  cannol  [U'oSlably  discuss  maltera  of  detail.    What  we  can  dincusa 

irlre  at  somelhiug  dednile  upon,  is  a  question  of  principle,  and  If  only  one 

I  plindple  in  the  question  is  elucidated  and  adopted  by  the  Congress  it 

't  (Dterdee  conaiderable  Influence  over  public  opinion.     Three  years  ago,  I 

[  Ute  Committee  of  this  Department  to  ,make  the  University  quMtlon  a 

Bl  cir  the  programme,  with  special  referenoe  to  religious  tests.    The  proposal 

I  not  adopted,  oa  the  Committee  thought  it  would  be  touching  on  party 

nfl.     I  said  then  aa  I  say  now.  that  tbia  lia«  no  busine^  lo  be  a  parly  quea- 

ti  anil  it  is  because  it  has  been  made  one,  that  all  the  misebicf  wJIU  regard  to 

■  taken  liiace.    Tho  qnestion  of  University  teats  should  bo  and  might  be 

Uored  without  the  stighlest  reference  to  ttoy  party  or  creed.     We  want  to 

hit  out  of  tho  domun  of  party  into  a  region  of  thought  in  which  it  may 

^UDeopbiMlly  and  calmly  considered,  where  the  facts  can  be  studied  in 

hiMresta  of  the   puliUo,    and  the  question  discuEscd   as   one  that  vitally 

la  lh«  ednoaUonal  progrets  ofthe  country.    Looking  at  it  in  that  view  alone. 

■  10  me  that  the  graat  majority  of  the  DepBTlmeut  would  probably  arrive 

M  coiaelusion  Ihst  all  religious  tests  In  uDiversitles  ought  to  be  swept  away. 

"   1  upOD  no  religious  or  non-religious  grounds   whatever,  but  on  tbe 

I  QM  univeralltea  have  nothing  to  do  witb  qncstions  of  religious  beliefs, 

t  prorlnce  bidng  lo  educate  the  people,  and  oonsequeutly,  that  whatever  the 

"-Uta  religious  instruction  given  within  the  wallsof  tbe  coUegea.  andwhat- 

hc  ^fc  of  this  inatruetion  may  be.  there  should  be  no  doclrinal  tests  as  to 

, rally  ilegreet.    If  that  principle  were  adopted  to-day  and  emiiodied  in  tbe 

It  ttfovr  CoQucil,  It  would  exercise,  in  my  opinion,  an  important  tnHuence  on 

nd  lend  to  bnng  tbe  matter  to  a  speedier  solution,     I  an  awors 

trly  eveiT  one  who  espreases  an  opinion  on  this  question  of  relEglous  testa 

)dia«lood.    t  an)  speaking  eicliuively  witb  r^ard  to  universities,  for  I 

b  that  wllege*  tland  ou  a  wholly  different  foundalion.    The;  bave  for  t]t« 

K  pan  be«D  Ibnnded  by  private  beneTactoif,  andenrloUed  by  sums  left 
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for  rpectBc  objt^^-  Th^  dietinctlon  on  thla  potot  tapUn  Ud  olivloa 
FntlcBD  >nd  a  iinivcreitv  :  if  the  rormer  !■  ratiJcM  to  tlM  ol(i«ati  of 
fimiKlaiiiiii,  it  it  I'tcarlliat  tbeUtterahouUbeopfn  toarerjaabject  oi 
1  iriirt  that  llic  Univcrxily  or  Dublin  will  ba  ezlcndad  w  aa  to  OB 
collogp.i,  Slid  tlic  I'TiivGiPiiici  of  Oxford  and  Cui^irldg*  ba  bead  froi 
mplo  wliirli  linve  been  Imposed  on  them  fur  poUUMl  ttmaOM.  Tba  til 
wbcn  a  iHiilr,  like  Ibis  ARSOcUtion,  wbldi  intenata  Uaelf  in  &«  in 
nation,  ibould  take  up  Ibe  question  of  tbo  total  abolUIon  of  wiIwiU 
l■n>I^il-tiu^^  and  thuH  pare  the  waj  for  tba  eataUMUBODt  of  K  Ugh  a 
bensiTe  education  of  all  rlaueR  of  the  commanltj. 

Ur.  I'akkhl-ut  aaid  Ihot  the  Unlvvaitj  of  London  bad  exacOj  I 
Iiroper  functions  of  a  unirenttj.  The  coupteheiHin  pUa  on  wl 
Ciunded  not  only  mode  it  applicable  to  tbe  want*  of  tbo  entiro  Brlli 
bill  llierc  wait  not  a  part  of  tbe  globe  in  which  it  had  not  d] 
f;nuliiu(o>'.  EndowincniHH-ereonly  reqniredfor  thenaeof  m«a  whoedi 
Fvlrni  Id  univcn-iticD  to  became  tbe  oentm  of  inlelLectoal  livtit  nni 
end  (if  a  unircriiitf  wax  to  give  |K>wer  and  strength  to  the  Intdlactna! 
nntion  in  jiurMiit  uf  truth.  Kow,  the  IJnivenit;  of  London  had  don« 
hud  lic<-n  iLc  inolhcr  aiid  the  nurse  of  the  joulh  of  the  nation  Iter  thli 
Uiiii  ci^ilj  of  Liondon  waa  detitiocd  to  be  tbe  one  nat  and  aanctuarj 
ratiiin  nP  ihc  onlire  Urilish  Eiopire;  he  meant  for  Ugbtt  clMa 
irnsldc  I  by  iMitrona^  or  endowmenta,  or  tbe  memoriea  of  srcni 
bad  ringed  up  a  bod;  of  men  who  were  an  hononr  to  her,  who  hft 
examiocdherpyEtem,  and  were  prepared  to  defend  It  whenersr  tho  OOO) 

]>r.  VciNnE  protested  against  the  spirit  of  Oerman  innovation,  aa  11 

nntbinK  gntni  in  our  own  unircrsitieti.    The  attendance  at  lectorco  w 

with  (lie  vtuitcnt!  the  only  tiling  in  the  nature  of  compnitionwaa  tlint  1 

reqiiiri'd  a  rcrtiHcste  lliat  he  bad  attended  such  a  ooans  of  lectnrea.     . 

f\  wtieii  lie  wan  Ihcrv.  tbiK  wut  iirured  to  work  extremelj  well.     The  p 

for  iiialiiculatioD  bad  worked  well,  and  had  raiaed  the  ■ 


,  education.     lie  con-Hiilurcd  tbat  the  giving  of  profeflsoishipa  to  Toanr  ■ 

-  I  conMY|iicnce  of  their  having  attained  high  collegiate  distinction  wonid 

'  lMi.'nu!>c  men  were  generally  more  [it  fcir  proTcfsoriat  chairs  ntler  tfaej 

J  some  t1u)c  Willi  llie  world.    Ilix  ojiinion  on  another  point  waa  that  i 

'  i-iiili'^'s  continued  tu  l«  ilvvoled  to  tbe  use  of  particular  denominat 

winilit  lie  gn-at  ditliciilty  in  adtiiitling  iiersons  of  all  creeds  to   the 

[  IhhIv  (if  Ihc  uiiivi'n>ii,v.     If  Ihey  opened  up  a  university  to  all  deiN 

■  llipy  i.iiul<l  ii'il  praciicully  make  o  distinction  in  tbe  colleges  connected 

Mr.  I.  J.  MrarifT  agreed  that  Ihcir  Eomao  Catholic  and  Dlnenti) 

)<iiliji-<ii>  Hhnuld  nul  be  excluded  Irom  any  privileges  to  which  they  wei 

<'iiiitlp<l  wiih  ulbcri<,  nnd  llic  remedy  suggested  was  to  inelnde  other  oo 

nffiliulf  ilicm  uilh  Tnuily  College;  but  llien.-  would  be  this  dilBcalty, 

<|iU'ni'i'  iif  Dublin  t'nivcr<iiy  containing  but  ihe  one  college,  the  Golle(f 

unlvcri'ily  were  unid-d  in  giopiilnr  opioion.     lie  did  not  say  that  hi 

(ilijecliaii  to  Dr.  iii'lcliel's  pnijecl  liecuming  law,  but  to  whom  woidd  tJ 

iiienls  liclnng  1    AVoulil  Ihe  endowments  belong  lo  the  college  or  the  n 

ir  the  enilowmeuts  were  lo  Irelong  lo  tbe  college  and  not  to  the  nni 

would  amount  lo  souctliing  like  putling  an  emply  spoon  Into  the  monti 

Itouian  (.'atbolie  and  Dit^Bcnting  brellirea. 

Kcv.  W.  T.  Mabtin  taid  that  if  tbe  Queen's  Univerrity  were  dsati 
M|«rale  cLarlcrx  given  lo  Fectarian  institutions,  the  progress  of  the  age 
rvvrm^l,  the  nlicostjon  of  creeds  from  each  other  perpetuated,  and  ai 
line  wall  raisi'd  lictwecn  tbcm  and  tbe  unity  of  Ihe  national  life.  He 
nil  in  liis  jiuwcr  to  oppai^^  Ibe  xupplemcnta]  charter,  which  every  one  w 
iulo  tlic  qucslimi  must  think  van  intended  lo  break  up  the  preaent  i 
iMliicuiicm  in  Ireland. 

ilr.DAviD  Koss.  LL.Ii.,  thought  the  Qneen's  Unirersity  In  IicUnd  wi 
'in  a<^  piod  a  vvi-tein  aa  coulit  bo  planned,  iln  excellence  comtaUng  In  | 
i^liKniitm  really  worthy  of  tbe  name  in  tbe  college,  and  which  waa  t«al 
Uie  univerMiiy,  ijcforc  the  Ktump  of  merit  waa  given  to  tbe  atudmt.    '. 
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board  of  emdnen  wag  not  tbc  Qnivenitj,  but  the  Qugpd'b  Collpg«3  ADd  Qnwii'a 
UoWerallj  were  Ibe  univeraily.  They  liad  collegea  in  Bulfwl,  Cutk.  nod  Gal  wnjf, 
whicb  exercised  purely  and  umply  leubiug  fuaclions  kiid  tliajr  biwl  u  univcrniljr 
in  DnbliD,  «o  that  he  btlicTed  no  ajBtem  maid  t>e  more  complete.  The  glory  of 
Trfoitj  College  was,  that  every  student  could  go  in  for  its  great  rewarita  without 
Miy  Interference  with  bU  nligioos  princliiles,  nod  it  wiui>  tberefure,  in  bU  opinion, 
a  wc>kneM  on  ber  part  to  keep  up  such  smalt  coDsidrm^aDii  and  csusgb  of 
dilTeretioe  ■■  foundation  and  non -foundation  ecliolarsbipe.  If  a  charter  was 
gratit«i)  toaCalhoIicUDiTereity,  it  would  have  to  be  eodon-cd.  The  whole  of  tlie 
recent  proceedingB  with  regard  to  education  were  a  pretext  to  introduce  dcno- 
Binatiooal  education.  The  whole  question  at  iieue  was  wbelbcr  the  clergy  or 
Ibe  parents  should  have  the  control  or  educallon. 

Ber.  W.  HacUwaihr  :  Referring  to  foreign  univcrallies,  however  excellent 
■ante  of  the  discipline  and  hatiits  may  be,  we  ahould  bear  in  mind  thai  Great  Britain 
and  Inland  arc  not  the  Continent,  and  we  oagbt  lo  be  elow  In  taking  a  leaf  oat 
of  Ibe  experience  of  Uerman  colleges,  or  holding  up  for  imUatiun  Ibe  eKampleoT 
German  students.  In  regard  lo  Dr.  Beiohel's  BogeefllloDH,  1  think  their  con- 
nderation  might  be  f^rly  postponed,  jnasinuch  as  fully  balf  a  century  would  be 
required  in  order  lo  reduoc  (hem  lo  prautical  experiment.  In  reply  to  all  auch 
tbeorJBs  of  improvement,  I  lji?g  ctupbaticBlly  to  protest  ngunst  our  Irish  L'ni- 
reniiy  tictng  used  as  a  fiTc  cmpni  on  which  experiments  should  l>e  tried.  It 
ongbt  to  be  univerenlly  known  that  tho  Dublin  Univer»lly  and  Trinity  College, 
■0  far  from  lagging  in  the  race  of  roform.  have  been  the  very  flrtt  lo  Inaugurate  it. 
It  ia,  therefore,  most  unfur  to  imply  that  Trinity  College  needs  to  be  urged  to 
canim«incc  what  baa  been  alreudy  so  well  be^un.  If  such  experiments  are  tube 
Bade,  let  them  be  tried  on  Ibo  English  Universities  as  well.  In  Trinity  Collie, 
not  only  Ibe  undergraduates'  course,  but  almost  all  its  honours  end  endowmeuta 
have  long  since  been  opened,  aa  well  lo  Protestant  Diucntera  as  to  Uoman 
Catholics.  The  Government  endowments  of  Ibe  Dublin  University  bavB  t>een 
Rferrcd  to,  hut  it  ought  to  be  known  that  the  exclusive  and  sectarian  Collie  of 
Slaynootb  enjoys  an  annual  grant  of  £36,000  per  annum,  which  is  fourfold 
more  than  that  afforded  to  Trinity  College.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
adniralile  secular  education  afforded  in  the  Queen's  linivtrnily  in  Ireland,  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  Presbyterian  body,  and  more  rcceotly  the  MelhodiBt  body, 
have  fuundi^d  theological  coll^^s,  where  th«  studenls  obtaining  degrees  In  the 
Queen's  Unireraity  are  trained  for  the  university :  uod  It  U  much  lo  be  regretted 
that  similar  use  has  not  been  made  of  this  university  bv  the  United  Church  of 
Bnglojid  ond  Ireland.  It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Primate  was  strongly  in 
tkfoiir  of  a  movement  for  Ibis  purpose.  I  may  furlher  observe,  that  in  pro- 
tsMing  any  reform  which  might  be  felt  slill  neoeswry  in  the  cose  of  Trinity 
Call^v,  the  distinction  wbloh  exiils,  both  as  regards  their  foondation  and 
fnperly,  between  the  university  and  the  coll^^  of  Dublin,  and  which  has  been 
tireodj  pointed  out,  ongbt  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  Were  this  attended  to, 
I  ba*«  every  expeetalioD  that  matters  would  fall  into  their  due  place,  and  that 
«ur  venerable  alma  mattt  would  still  muinlniii  her  forem'wl  rank  in  that 
tolMtsily  reform. 

I'rolbsHor  Neibitt:  Of  all  the  suggcstiona  in  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  valuable 
MiM-itappearstoiaelhemost  impartaut  Islhat  in  which  he  urged  thatwc  should 
UK  in  any  part  of  our  legislation  stereotype  denominationallsm.  This  negotiro 
tuon  of  leglsUtion  has,  I  think,  fully  covemed  our  recent  legislation  with 
ngard  to  blgher  education.  No  new  restriction  has  liecn  imposed  on  religious 
iibetty,  and  Ihe  restrictions  already  existing  have  been  lo  a  considerable  extent 
iHDOved.  ll  is  true  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  tLill  remain  dcnomiBational, 
bai  VTta  in  these  serious  inroads  have  been  made  in  the  denominational  prln- 
Eiplee,  and  there  can  l«  no  doubt  that  olbcrs  of  no  less  Importance  are  impending. 
iBtbcXjoadon  University  the  secular  principle  is  formally  enthroned;  reli|;iouB 
quality  i(ih«  bonis  oftbe  Queen's  Colleges  and  University;  and  on  the  whole  I 
M  jOEtifled  in  saying  that  these  instilulions  fairly  exhibit  tbe  drill  of  all  our 
tdncatiobDl  policy.  Under  these  circumstances  I  conteud  that  to  charter  the 
Catbolic  Univenily,  or  wluch  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  lo  reco^nlee  it  as  a 
wllcgeco-ordiuale' with  secular  and  nallonat   Institutions,  would  be  cssenliaily 
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rp-Pctiocfti7.  would  ^reotl?  vloUle  our  CBnon  in  ttereotjplnfc  deitoiali 
igm,  and  would  rniso  ■  barriFr  Bgala«t  a  llnitl  orgutlutiuii  of  our  u 
Bjntem  on  a  Hbtral  bwlii.  With  rvgud  lo  Mr,  Mon^ell""  proixwiil.  I  b 
effctl  miu"!  be  lo  lower  Uio  rtnndMil  of  cdiicilion  liy  crtWlng  i 
competition  b«twrcn  (tie  Biamlning  Bonrd,  whicli  nadiir  Ibe  ounv  ol 
bo  propoMB  to  aut  up  in  Liublln,  on  Ibe  model  of  Ibe  Looilon  Ij 
mgnx  with  Mr.  Qoldwiii  Hmllh  In  lUinklng  that  Ibe  onir  ealiaTac 
our  diffic-ultlM  itos  In  nmliliig  the  TJolTwaltj  ot  Dnblln  a  tml;  n 
tlon.  It  was  cBtnbllBbed  [IToreMnoT  Hmbltl  produced  ibochNrtcrlf. 
of  the  entire  youiU  of  ibe  kiogdoui  of  IrtlAiid.  1  conicad  that  ilie 
etnolumenta  of  a  college  wtablUbod  Ibr  audi  a  purjiotfi  cannot,  with  JnaUc 
re*lrlcted  to  a  single  sect.  As  to  the  right  cfT  tbo  State  lo  d«al  witb  ibe  o 
have  no  doubt  whalcver.  In  the  proposed  rdbnn  of  the  English  nnivnriii 
dUllnctlon  h>*  twen  drawn  lietween  the  cnxo  of  the  collvgca  and  tb*l  nl 
aniTerailiea,  and  It  baa  boen  argued  ibat  whllu  it  I"  eompeicnt  fbr  the  l^gtalal 
to  deal  with  Iht  Inller  »«  nalloual  laatltuiinna,  the  rndowmentt  of  the  (bmr 
prlrato  InilitulionB,  *hoald  be  exempt  thim  it*  coQirol.  WboloTer  might  In 
raluB  ol  tbJB  dUtinotion,  It  has  no  application  lo  TrinllT  Colleg»  •"* 
tlnlrntsitj  of  Dublin.  In  this  duw  the  cndowmml  of  the  collegn  waa  id 
with   that  of   Ihe    unircielt;.  and  the  great  buUi  uT  It  was  litatowed  1 

SlBtB. 

Hey.  Jou«  Scott  PonTBa ;  Jlowevrr  right  It  may  be  to  approprlala  p 
donations  and  btfiiiiiiBta  accordiDfc  to  the  wlslire  of  Ihom  elTlns  tbcm,  11 
qneeliou  for  deep  conilileration.  wbether  cndowinvnla  ■honld  not  ba  tbrowii 
in  oollegm  u  well  aa  uniTcnlUes.  rroftwBor  NMbllt  liaa  diacnwed  lira  » 
■object  with  hie  uaual  cleemca*,  and  I  «ha]i  not  repeat  the  argumenta  which  hi 
been  ao  well  niade. 

Hr.  J.  L.  Wuirrt.R  anld  that   the  Unif eraltjr  of  iiaWv.  •: 
national  InatltuUon.    No  doubt  it  bad  been  doToted  main  ' 
the  clergy  of  tlie  blktahllebed  Cbuitb.  and  tbo  problem  i 
was,  bow  ererjlhiug  In  it  waa  tu  be  thrown  open,  and  Mln 


co-operate  In  nolvlng. 

Bov.  JiMU  FiTiPATKicK  deTi'iided  tbo  moda  of  education  pun 
Scoltlsh  Uoivenitlea,  and  contended  thai  Ihej  bad  [iroducfd,  )tf  too  ae 
enforced  in  then,  raen  equal  to  Ihoee  produced  in  Oxford  or  Canbiidge  P 
venltlea. 

Rev.  Dr.  M'Itob  i  As  all  other  onlvereities  have  been  repmxent^d,  I  P 
forbear  aaying  a  word  in  farour  of  anolber  univerpitj  which  baa  liwn  t      " 
though  nol  under  Ibe  name  of  a  wnlTBrsllj— I   mi'im  t!ir  iminT-H)' 
etudy.     Am  connected  with  Trinity  College.  1  v.     ' 
bvcn  behind  In  thi^  n^cognltiou  of  private  Mm' 
re>idence,  and  hiw  allowed  i>tudent»  to  preacni  1 1 
tlonfl,  and  oLlain  bcr  hoDOUrsand  degreea  win  ■ 
nccetewy  avocBtiona.     I  would  earnoBll*  enlrr.i: 
tbenuelTce  I'rom  the  Intel ligvDoe  and  culture  wtiicli  "iiru'iimtii 
poae  Ihemtelfea  pofBeraed  of  u  monopoly  of  the  fholUtlea  and  pi 

The  Bcv.  Dr.  Reichkl  ;  I  wlih  to  olR'r  a  word  In  explunlloll.   I 
that  Ihe  whole  corporation  of  Trinliy  Colt^c  Ih  cli.-d  i-5:w|,i  —  —^ 

Eslablished  Church  -.  and  with  lugard  to  th''  rrT  r -  ■  - 

report  of  the  Dublin  Uniremity    CoroinWl'  v 
feDowshave£1.8nDaycar,  the  proToel  £1v'j|" 
fhim  £bOO  lo  £700  a  yMr  a  piece.    Fiwn  a1 1  i 
beeidea  tbeie   Ibeni  are   ite*enty   reundatlon 
mombera  of  the  Ktlabliihment  alon*.     1  think  ihi-iir  in  a  kimi 
the  tnindB  of  the  meeting  with  rupard  to  ihr  disiincUon  briWR-n  a  nnlvtnllrlM 
a  e-iliege,  nriiing  Irom  tlie  faol,  lliai  In   Dnlilln  we  harp  had  only  one  »««(* 
I  amali-nid  thai  a  tood  deal  tbnl  bn*  been  duggMtrd  would  nmouni  loaprofMll 
to  oonB'cat--  i,rW,.tf.  rr.peily.  an<l  It  w«b  lo  aToid  aojtblnn   like  thai  Uwll- 
Drought  tornMd».lM)ioMdlik'rnl  nod,  in  my  I'i'inioD,  coDwtraUTeK' 
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TKIiLT :  A  great  manj  of  tbe  reforms  iiiigf;e«tcd  this  da;  vould 
'  direct  rpolialioQ.  The  cotporBtlon  which  1b  now  the  obji^ct  of  ro 
I  boclililf,  his  loni  pursued  tli«  purpoee-  for  n-htch  it  iru  foanded — nftmcl/, 
■  uprtMUng  of  knowledge  orer  the  iatiil ;  again,  it  has  dealt  with  its  tenaota 
lit  kind  ami]  conciliator;  i^ptril,  and  bf  this  laeann  has  conrerled  bog-land  into 
Bnethiag  Tei7  different  \  and  now,  nllhout  an;  fault  being  alleged  agsinit  it, 
^a  would  alfp  in  and  deprlru  it  of  iu  rcTeuuea,  and  divert  tbem  to  parjiOMB  Ibr 
Wbleh  Ihey  were  never  intended,  I  tay  to  meddle  with  Trinity  College  in  any 
we  of  the  many  ways  propoaed,  would  b«  la  cotnmit  direct  and  nmuttiflablie 
mli«lluD.     1  appeal  to  the  charter  (d^Trinily  College  to  settle  its  Pralcttant 

Itr.  Qoufwiv  Shits  :  So  fur  as  (be  remarks  made  apply  to  me,  what  I  wished 
In  oonm  wae  tbii — I  iiid  not  ^ay  that  Trinity  College  was  Ibiinded  for  all  de- 
iBminationa  at  the  time,  but  for  national  purposes.  The  belief  was  that  the 
vaairf  wrnild  be  conrerted  to  the  "ndib,"  and  it  was  it)  this  Kam  intended  to 
be  naUOBftl.  The  ctatue  in  the  cbnrlDr,  Irnaslated,  says — "  for  the  good  educa- 
Uu  <■(  tbe  yoath  of  the  realm  of  Ireland.'' 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mow  ATT :  1  will  try  to  put  hefnTe  the  Section  what  I  consider  to  bo 
imi-irtiini  feBiures  ax  viewed  fVom  the  Catholic  stand  point,    I  Ubijw  it  has 
'  :    :i  this  Section  that  the  Catholic  peirple  1i&t«  not  demanded  a  change  in 
:.:ia]  aystem   of  the  counln;  (hat  ll  was  only  the  demand  of  the 
i.trchy  and  priesthood.     I  beg  to  tell  the  Section  that  what  the 
I  rni-cby  demanded  was  always  what  the  riews  of  the  people  declared 
I  clergy  as  tbelrmouthpiEHti  Na^.Iaaymore,  that  what  the  Catbollo 
<]  ih  lo-day  as  ior  the  advantage  of  their  people,  Ihe  interests  of  their 
1  what  they  consider  is  for  the  protection  of  their  religion,  is  adopted 
rk',  even  though  Ibe  tntiject  has  not  before  received  very  great  con- 
Taking  either  view  of  the  rcprcseut stive  po.'itloD  of  the  hierarchy, 
'  Diouthpiece  or  the  leaders  of  Ihe  people,  still  Ihe  fact  remains  the 
Ibe  hierarehy  speaks  for  and  on  behalf  of  the   Catholic    people. 
< 'aaoat  form  a  juet  conctplion  of  this :  ihey  cannot  see  it  in  Its  fnll 
I     I'-oauqe  Itey  arc  I'rotGsIautB  tbey  cannot  understand  haw  tbe  hierarchy 
•A  HIV  i.-Uii-lic  Church  represents  the  people.    PersonuJIy  I  do  not  core  for  the 
uf  the  clergy  of  any  church  or  dcnominntiou  as  any  rule  for  my  gnidaoee 
-"ilnoT  Hie  ;bnt  that  does  not  allbct  the  question  as  to  Ihe  perfect  right  all 
bavB  to  be  guided  by  their  clergy  If  they  so  ehoose.     It  may  be  said : 
ia  the  Catholic  people  leare  it  to  their  clergy  to  put  forth  their  views  ?    1 
,  tMCUM  for  centuries  Protestant  ascendancy  has  left  Ihe  Catholic  people  no 
dULanel  bj  which  lo  eipress  and  vindicate  Ihfir  views.     I   now  come  to 
tf  wbat  llie  Catholic  hierarchy  ilematide.      Is  It  lo  1w  said  that  the  voice 
~  ■•half  millions  of  people  1*  not  to  be  HslenEd  to  and  reapectedT 
llidr  own  uoiveniity  for  their  oivu  people,  and  who  has  a  right  to 
la  ^Ib  mailer,  tbemsclvea  or  half  a  uilliou  of  f  reabyterians,  or  half  a 
of  Eatablisbed  Charchnen.  or  both   of  these  together?    Hare  not  the 
'  a-balf  millions  the  best  right  lo  decide  (br  themnelve?,  and  to  say 
Ihtir    elergf    or   otherwise   what    they    reqtdrsT     Ask    yonnelre* 
OOBaeieacet>i   apart    l>om    all    prf^iidlce  and   party  spirit,  Who  baa 
'   lit  to  di'dde  for  th«  Ciilholic  people  of  Irelanil,  how  and   where 
be  educated  in  universities,    II  is  not  a  ijncstion  as  lo  the  quality 
education,  nor    the  non-interferencL'  with  their  religlnus  faiih;  Ilieae 
'  consideration.     I  will  udmll,  If  you  Tike,  that  a  belter 
IH.1    at    Ihe   Queen's    Colle««    than   at   the   Catholic 
suppose  I  admit  that  [iricsity  iDtt'derence  and  control 
^ind  10  IiFck  it  up  as  in  a  hard  metallic  i»isc,and  conlloeit 
,— that  does  not  afffect  the  question,    The  four  and  a-half 
or  ought  to   hnvc  it,  to  Train   their  children  as    the; 
0.  and  il'  tie  Uueeti's  Coilegea  are  superior  to  tfao  Catholic  University  In 
•«Bir  cvTiculum,  and  give  a  superior  education,  that  is  all  the  gain  of  the  gra- 
4aat«9  of  the  Queen's  Dnlveraity  and  the  loss  of  tho  children  of  llio  CalbolitJ 
^~"'  ila.     In  public  competition  Uie  Qiieen's  Univeraly  could  then  beat  all  the 
-""—  from  the  Catholic  Uoiversiiy,  and  it  would  be  all  Ihe  gain  of  I^h 
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gradiiitiM  irlicn  oonlCDdinff  for  ciiil  Krvicc  »nd  ottaer  kppoIntmtnU.  I  l 
\teva  Uild  tb»t  Trinity  CoUrgc  ia  npcu  to  >"•  bnt  If  mv  son  cnlcrvil  It  m 
MvlliodlBt  Ibare  iir?  man;  or  the  eclioluithina  which  be  comd  not  bopv  fur  iinle 
he  took  the  S&cniment  a»  required  lij  tbe  E«t>bll*bad  Cburcb.  1  bope  I  b*r« 
conrlaced  some  prwent  thkl  the  Catbolic  posillini  od  this  point  wm  on  n 
untenable  ont^  and  (bal  much  could  bo  lugtcall?  aulgned  in  ila  RUpport 
defence. 

I>r.  KicBjkiD  InviMR  (Bdhut)  :  1  witib  to  correct  a  muotatcuicnt  m  H 
matter  or  fact  made  hjibe  prerioUB  t>peahcr,«bo  said  bewnuld  be  prevenl^i 
Methodist  nvm  talcing  a  Kholarabip  ia  Trinity  College.    I  beg  to  iahr-  ' 
tbat  if  be  bad  abiliij  enough  to  eotiile  him  to  a  scbolarahip,  be  could  gM 
TotiDdatloQ  echoInrBhlp,  which  is  equal  in  emolumente,  and  equal  in  fact  io  (Ttr; 
respect  to  a  foundalion  Bcholarahip.    A  diweDler  is  aUo  eligible  to  •  alnilenleblfh 
value  £100  a  year  for  eevcn  year*,  and  many  of  the  profcoaonhipe  are  alM  Ofa 
to  disaenlen.    As  a  matter  of  fact  I  see  in  tbli  room  a  gonllenKn  wbom  I  know 
to  have  been  a  non. foundation  BcboUr,  who  at  present  holds  ■  stttdeowbip,  «M 
vhn  was  Profeaaor  of  Political  Eoonomy  in  Tnnity  Coilette  ;  and  that  gcallcig\|. 
is  a  Booian  Catholia-     A  gentleman  tnlonging  tn  any  dJeaentiag  comniDDiog 
could,  with  the  requlfilc  ability,  kcquire  Ibi)  onlinary  dr^n'eee  in  artii,  and  oi^,     i 
become  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  thus  be  upon  the  governing  bodjr,  and  i|j^ 
my  impression  that  Uoman  Cntholioa  could  actjuire  alt  these  advantages  viltoii 
being  asked  a  question  with  regard  to  their  religions  bitb.   I  wiab  to  makeitK 
few  remarks,  liecsnse  the  large  and  liberal  spirit  charactertotlc  of  Ttintlj  CsUih   I 
bu  not  been  bronght  out  m  the  clrcusut«nce«  demanded.  ^ 


INTERMEDIATE   EDUCATIOK. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M'Cosn,  of  Queen's  CoUogo.  Beirut,  read  ft  pi 
on  the  subject  of  "  Tlic  PiCfleiit  State  of  tJie  IiiterncilUto  Edna 
Question  in   Irolaod,"     He    Jefiaed  what  was  meant  by  the  ti 
"Intermediate  Education"  iu  Ireland,  which  wns  the  same  u  wi 
wae  colleil  "  Middle-dn.'ts  Education"   in  England.     Ita  neo 
were  u  set  of  Bchools  intcrmcdintc  hctwcon  tjio  ekmcDt&ry  K 
and  the  ctillpges.     lie  pleaded  for  Buch  schools  on  two  groundiH 
first,  they  were  needed  ss  feeders  of  the  collegep.  of  which  lliert  Wi 
now  a  large  nomber  in  Irelnnd,  including  not  only  Trinity  C 
Dublin,  but  tbo  three  Queen's  Colleges,  Maynooth,  the  LondoodeiS 
Presbyterian  College,  and  other  de  nominal  ion  ul  inEtItu  lions,  bstnf  ■ 
all  as  many  in  proportion   to  the  population  as  were  to  bo  fouiufl 
any  other  land.  In  other  countries  where  the  colleges  were  nanH 
as  in  Scotland,  Prufsln,  Hollund,  and  the  United   Slates,  therew) 
also  numerous  acadeisies  to  prepare  young  men   for  entering  ll 
collegiate  inslilutions.      Unhappily  this  was  not  tlie  case  In  Ird 
True,  Dublin  College  had  a  number  of  efieclive  feeders  ii 
and  Diocesan  Schools,  but  the  Queen's  and  ihe  other  Colleges,  M 
ace,rcelY  any  thoroughly  qualifled  schools  preparing  young  men  11 
ent*r  tneni.    He  believed  that  this  circumstance  fanil  opcnt«ili(  ' 
the  Queun's  Colleges  more  tliati  uU  other  causes  put  together, 
pleaded  then  for  intermediate  schools  ae  a  meiins  of  cnabliog 
colleges — all   the  colleges,  including  Dublin  and  the  denoniluUii^ 
colleges — to  fulfil  the  end  designed  by  Ihcm. 
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Wmut  or  n  Bet  of  upper  ectiools  bogim  to  t>e  eepccinlly  felt,  lie 
remni-keil,  «bout  fiHeeD  yeai-s  i^o,  when  tlie  Queeu's  Colleges  weio 
Ect  lip,  tinil  needed  studeutB.  Bel'oi-e  the  National  Schools  were 
planlei],  there  had  been  all  over  Ireland  a  set  of  voluntui'y  Bchools 
which  united  Ihe  leaching  of  claasicB  with  the  leachiog  of  the  lower 
brtDches  of  education.  Those  were  graduftUy  eupereeded  by  the 
National  School^  which  gaveexcelleDtiustruction  in  Eagliah,  butdid 
not  admit  claEsica.  He  proceeded  to  gire  a  sketch  of  the  steps  that 
hod  b«eu  (nken  to  remedy  this  presumed  defect,  and  which  chiefly  con- 
siited  of  the  appoiolment  of  a  Royal  CommiEsion  to  inquire  into  the 
r  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland.  The  report  of  this  commiasion  was 
■^■fiiroarable  to  ibo  schools. 

^Hk**  Some  of  us  (lie  continued)  have  all  along  been  of  opinion  ihat  the 
^^HmioissiouerB  of  Nationiil  Education  might  do  much  to  promote  in- 
^^■mediftU  education.     Some  years  ago  I  drew  out,  by  command  of 
^^■ji  Earl  of  Carlisle,  u  plan  of  grafting  classics  on  the  national  system 
^^Hb  rery  chetip  rale.    In  November  lui^t,  the  Bqv.  Dr.  Maclvor  made 
^^K  application  to  the  board  to  have  classics  and  French   taught  in 
P^lowtowustewiirt  School,  or  any  natiouol  school,  vested  or  non-vested, 
where  it  i?  really  required.    On  December  18,  we  were  told  that  '  the 
Commissioners  approred  of  the  general  principle  of  placing  the  attain- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  classics  and  French  wilhiu  reach  of  the 
poorer  clasBcs,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  primary 
instruction  given  in  the  national  schools.'     With  this  resolution  Ibo 
friends  of  higher  education  were  greatly  delighted — though   there 
were  persons  who  warned  us  that  it  would  not  be  executed.     Pro- 
^   Mling  upon  it,  I  applied,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down, 
"layor  of  Belfast,  and  some  of  the  principal  merchants  and  manu> 
•ers  of  Belfast,  for  leave  to  have  the  teadiing  of  classics  iulro- 
I  into  the  Belfast  Model   School,  itnd  we  asked  tho  Board  to 
^iot  a  teacher,  or  allow  us  to  appoint  a  teacher,  we  agreeing  to 
*  e  expenses  for  six  months,  (hat  tho  experiment  might  Imvo  ■ 
r  trial.     To  that  application  I  have  received  no  answer.     We 
I,  from  a  return  ordered  by  the   House  of  Commons,  that  the 
lent  Commis^iqiier  has  drawn  out  a  plan  for  the  introduction  of 
s  and  French  into  model  and  other  schools — a  plan  which  seems 
a  very  excellent  and  quite  a  practicable  one.     The  estimated 
tenditure  for  carrying  out  this  scheme  would  only  he  a  little  over 
000.     On  May  28,  1867,  the  Commissionera,  while  adopting  Mr. 
idonnell's  plan,  and  ordering  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  Lord 
BUtenant,  applying  for  means  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  scheme 
~  e  National  Schools,  resolved  that  '  it  would  bo  also  desirable,  if 
e  plan  should  he  carried  out  in  connexion  wilh  the  establishment 
r  model  schools  under  the  terms  of  the  tetter   of  the    Bight   Hon. 
J.F.  Fortescue,  of  I9th  Juue,  1H66.'     The  union  of  these  two  things 
I  the  recommendaiion  excited  great  iisionishiuent,  aud  led  some  to 
hnk  that  they  never  meant  to  carry  out  their  own  resolution." 
\  Af\er  this  account  of  what  had  actually  taken  place,  he  went  on  to 
IT  that  in  respect  of  higher  academic  education,  Ireland  was  behind 
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most  other  ciyilised  countries  ;  and  in  sununing  up  finallj  what  it  was 
that  lie  and  those  who  felt  with  him  sought  to  see  executed,  he  laid 
down  the  following  programme  : — 

(1.)  *'  We  wish  the  resolution  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
carried  out  honestly  and  elHcientlj.    That  resolution  was  passed  after 
deliberation  ;  it  was  published  to  the  world,  and  the  public,  I  tniiti 
will  insist  on  its  execution.     Wo  claim  that  Mr.  MacdonneU's  plan 
have  a  fair  trial  in  our  model  and  other  schools.     I  anticipate  tiia 
greatest  good  to  follow.     First,  it  will  hold  out  an  encouragement  to 
our  teachers  to  become  better  scholars,  and  thus  make  them  bettar 
instructors,  and  enable  them  to  hold  a  higher  place  and  exercise  t 
higher  influence  in  the  districts  in  which  thej  reside.     I  am  awaiB 
that  there  have  been  great  scholars  who  have  not  been  apt  teacben^ 
but  this  arises  not  from  their  scholarship,  but  from  a  natural  in- 
capacity  which  would  be  seen  in  a  more  marked  waj  were  their 
education  more  imperfect.     Some  people  think  that,  were  the  higbfr 
branches  introduced  into  common  schools,  the  teachers  might  be 
tempted  to  neglect  the  elementary  branches.    But  this  has  not  beea 
the  result  in  Scotland,  where  classics  are  taught  in  bo  many  of  the 
puriHh  and  Free  Church  schools.   The  National  Board  can  easily  put 
the  teaching  of  classics  and  French  under  such  regulations  as  will 
prevent  its  abuse,  and  by  its  eflluient  inspectors  secure  that  the  roles 
be  attended  to.     I  believe  Mr.  MacdonneU's  scheme  contains  pro- 
visions for  checking  all  possible  perversions.     The  parish  and  Com- 
mittee of  Council  schools  in  Scotland   send  up,  we  have  seen,  a 
considerable  per-centago  of  students  to  the  universities  ;  why  should 
not  our  National  Schools  do  the  same  ?     I  am  confident  that  by  the 
])roposcd  schemo  a  considerable  number  would  go  up  dii-ectly  from 
the   National  Schools  to  the  various   colleges  ;   and  a  far  greater 
number  would  imbibe  a  taste  which  would  carry  them  on  to  our 
higher  academics,  where  they  would  complete  what  had  been  begun, 
and  go  forth  with  an  enlightened  training  to  fulfil  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  them  in  the  various  walks  of  life." 

(2.)  ''  We  wish  to  have  a  system  of  higher  academics  judiciously 
planted  through  Ireland.  Wo  wish,  with  this  view,  first  of  all,  td 
have  the  rocoinmondations  of  the  Royul  Commission  carried  out  in 
regard  to  Endowed  Schools.  There  was  a  difTerence  of  opinion 
among  the  Commissioners  on  some  points,  but  there  was  a  substantitl 
agreement;  let  at  least  the  points  of  argument  be  immediatelj 
attended  to,  and  the  legal  points  be  settled  by  legal  men.  It  will  be 
acknowledged  by  nearly  every  one  that  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schooll 
might  be  reformed  so  as  to  accomplish  vastly  more  good  than  thej 
are  now  doing.  Lot  the  Endowed  Schools  be  thrown  open  in  the 
way  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  insisting  that  Oxford,  Cam* 
bridge,  and  Dublin  Universities  bo  opened  to  all  classes.  Tliere  would 
still  be  parts  of  the  country  unprovided  for,  and  it  would  not  be 
(lifHcult  to  supply  them.  I  do  not  propose  that  the  Government 
should  of  itself,  at  a  great  expenditure,  set  up  schools  all  over 
L-eland ;  but  it  should  aid  and  oi*ganize  local  liberality,  and  encourage 
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a  combiuatioA  o(  efforL  I  am  not  singular  in  holding  that  bj  a  moix) 
jadicious  dispensation  of  the  fund  of  the  Endowed  Schools  a  con- 
siderable sum — say  £  10,CXX)  a  year — might  be  saved  to  ^ve  aid  to 
academies  instituted  by  private  eifort.  Should  this  be  found  iu- 
Bufficienty  I  am  sure  the  country  would  not  gi'udgc  a  few  thousand 
poands  (and  this  would  suffice)  out  of  the  public  purse  to  make  the 
colleges  thoroughly  useful,  to  gratify  the  general  taste  of  the  people 
for  a  higher  education,  and  raise  an  educated  middle  class  in 
Ireland." 

Rev.  James  MacItor  read  a  paper  "  On  Intermediate  Education," 
and  said  he  intended  bringing  before  the  Association  a  step  in  Irish 
education  which  excited  some  local  interest ; — the  introduction  of 
classtca  and  French  into  our  common  National  Schools.    It  was  well 
known  that  with  most  of  the  outer  machineiy  of  education  Ireland 
was  well  supplied.     First,  the  National  Schools  had  in  competition 
irith  them  several  denominational  agencies ; — the  Church  Education 
SocietT,  the  Christian  Brothera'  Schools,  &c. ;  and  next  the  Royal 
Schools,  the  Diocesan  Sc1m)o1s,  many  endowed,   and  many  private 
Kbools,  and  all  providing  as  good  a  classical  and  scientific  education 
as  could  be  desired.     Finally,  several  universities,  old  and  new,  vieing 
with  each  other  in  offisring  collegiate  and  professional  education  with 
all  kinds  of  honours,  diplomas,  emoluments,  and  degrees.    After  boys 
have  learned  to  speak,  read,  and  write  then*  own  language  he  knew  no 
subject  so  suitable  for  their  organs  or  capacities  as  the  study  of 
hognages,  he  meant  the  attainment  of  languages  as  such,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  study  of  the  subjects  treated  of  by  authors,  and 
osed  as  text  books.    Exclusively  then  of  their  utility  in  affording 
a  atepping-stone  to  advanced  education,  ho  ailvocated  their  study 
as  in  itse£f  desirable. 

DISCUSSION. 

Bev.  Jena  Machauqbtex  said  the  system  of  education  at  present  existing  was 

an  anomalv,  coneisting,  as  it  at  present  did,  simply  of  two  parts— the  elementary 

portion  and  the  portion  connected  with  the  higher  cIshs.  If  the  link  be  left  incom- 

nlete  between  the  two  sections,  the  end  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the 

NatioDal  System  of  Education  wonld  never  be  carried  out.    For  a  long  time  it 

was  difficult  to  persuade  the  Legislature  that  an  intermediate  system  of  education 

was  neoessaty,  and  that  as  long  as  this  remained  neglected,  no  really  good  effect 

oould  be  given  to  the  system  of  National  Education  ;  but  now  that  they  liad 

acknowledged  it  was  their  duty,  they  should  go  to  the  Oovernment  and  press 

npoB  them  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.    By  the  estab* 

liihment  of  intermediate  schools  the  studies  of  the  teachers  would  be  raised,  and 

thdr  payment  would  also  be  raised.  Better  qualified  men  would  l)e  obtained  for  the 

cchodu,  and  the  object  of  the  humblest  National  School  teacher  would  be,  not  to 

get  to  class  one,  or  two,  or  three,  but  he  would  contemplate  passing  on  fh>m 

stage  to  stage  up  to  the  professorial  chair  itself.    No  system  was  complete  unless 

this  oonld  ht  done.    It  was  all  very  flne  to  talk  of  the  power  of  the  Irishman, 

and  to  ask  what  is  to  hinder  his  going  into  competition  with  the  English  and 

Scotch  men,  but  he  was  not  put  upon  a  fair  footing,  because  no  weapons  were 

drea  to  him  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  as  all  the  munitions  of  war  were  taken 

from  hint    What  they  wanted  was  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  all  the 

idTantages  which  were  to  be  had  in  England  und  Scotland. 


4G0  Education  Snmmnrif. 

Mr.  0,  Cornw  (Dwton)  wishiMl  to  iipcnk  from  tlic  .\    ■  " 
They  felt  In  Anipric*  th«t  11  wat  nooMeary  to  hmre  n  In  : 
■chool  Md  I  he  college.    Every  town  iherewlih  apopuliui 
l)i>h  a  high  fcbool,  Bnd  it  the  towQ  TtX\  in  extnblisliliiKtti: 
dent  it  etnpowerwl  to  fbrm  the  Bohool  himself,  mud  levj  « 
driVa;  the  expenic.    Sohooli  for   Icchnical  edaeation.  ncljonh   <•{   iV-- 
luarcKBtile  Bchoola,  irere  cxiiting ;  «nd  la  some  of  the  Stal«B — ta  IltliuiU 
ebuMllii,  and  Ohlo—fcmale  collcgeH  ircro  cislabtiabed  where  ladki  ooold  t 
oourte  ofeducfttioD  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  ROBEMT  FATTBssaK  eald  tb»t  natural  iid«DC«  Mioiild  t<c  made  a  liratwi 
itudf  in  all  the  HchooK  no  matter  bow  high  nr  bow  loir. 

Rev.  RicuAKD  Ikviki  enid :  We  are  all  agrmid  that,  where  poitaible.  iftMrnc- 
tlon  in  clasaicB  ahonld  bo  given  in  the  primary  BCboola  of  the  country,  but  thae 
would  be  some  clever  boj»  in  these  schools  who  wonld  be  fitted  for  a  Lightr 
education  than  they  can  give.    Where  are  thcylont  thin  edncBTmrj 
Royal  Schools,  which  have  a  splendid  staRr  of  dinliDguiihpd  acholm- 
tcuibeni.    How  nre  Ibe  children  to  be  induced  to  attend  lliem  'I     I  -i    ' 
Ing  Ihe  fees  to  four  guineas  a  year,  a  «nm  nitSlGleDlly  large  when   :^ 
cndowmentB  ofihe  vchool  arc  Iraitieln  mind;  2nd,  by  founding  ubuui   :.i.u.4,^ 
»biM,  value  of  £20  'J'car,  to  be  given  lu  Ihe  boat  snd  moot  iaicilieml  twji  ^ 
«ROB  of  the  Hcboohk    Tbere  used  to  be  four  of  these  in  the  Ennitkllkn  tdgg^  f 
which  exercised  a  most  salutary  inSuencc  on  the  pnplls.     What  abooH  ih  J 
college  inducemi^nta  be  ?    Money  prizes  at  each  of  the  honour  exftmi nation,  4 
£10  for  «  Dmt  honour  and  £5  for  a  second  honour.    I'btM  pritea  would  Mpd 
etudenls,  and  slimulftte  them  to  eogage  in  stnd;  when  want  of  the  neutl 
•npport  compels  them  to  spend  tnost  of  thdr  lime  In  the  drudgery  of  pfiiJ 
tuition.    Lastly,  the  fw  of  sixlofn  guineas  a  year  iii  loo  large  tfambr 
ordinary  slodent  to  pay.     If  there  were  a  ccoaidcrablc  rtdnctioii  bet*  d> 
students  would  lie  Induced  lo  enter,  the  revenacs  of  the  college  would  not  u 
and  a  great  impulse  would  be  given  to  Ihe  education  of  the  maawe. 

Rev.  L.  £.  Uebkelct   (Lnrgan)  had  noticed  with   great   regKt  IfaU  ri 
Members  of  I'tu-lianienl  had  said   Ihls  wm  not  an  important  matter,  but  U  wi 
imporUnl,  and  would  not  )w  put  iLslde  unltl  some  relief  were  hsit.    Fron  th 
classical  schools  men  of  eminenoe  bad  arisen,  and  they  bad  only  ' 
such  Hboole  and  many  of  tbcir  f  anthi  would  receive  a  start  In  life. 
latnre  should  give  an  opportunity  of  getting  on  in  the  world.    It  i 
necilns  link  of  intermediate  scboolR  that  was  mjuired. 

Dr.  HixrocK  said  the  chus  of  schools  left  out  of  tbc  Slate  managennU*! 
Ihe  intermediate  Bchouls.  which  weiv  lelt  to  prirale  enlorprlse.    ThIseltMl| 
Mhools  was  decidedly  the  most  imporUnl  claaa  In  the  cummaniiy.    Ootpn 
law  violwlex  another  system  of  Stale  pollcy.for  If  they  tax  the  roantry  tepn 
education  for  all  Ibe  people  and  leave  out  the  moat  important  claia,Ib^'n 
adopting  n  most  unjust  system  of  taxation. 

Dr.  ItontBT  Stexn  said  thai  !t  was  a  abame  lo  this  country  ihat  thm  iboi 
be  towns  like  Ballytnena,  Antrim,  and  CoicriUnrfflihout  a  claisde*)  ichM)- 
tbe  small  towns  of  Ocrmany  yon  will  see  thorough ly^eqnjpiied  MboolXifA 
kind  wanted  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Davio  Ross  Would  press  upon  Ibe  allenlioD  of  Ihe  section  that  when  Ibe** 
waa  a  want  in  a  locality  a  grant  sbould  lie  made  lo  ettnblUb  ■enilcarie*  wh^*^ 
young  men  sboald  be  langbt  ctsssics.    In  the  Queen's  Collcgr,  to  a  gceil  exicK^^^ 
Ihe  professors  are  often  employed  to  do  schoolmsster's  werk,  and  if  theMufljc?^" 
bsd  previously  been  trained  to  Ibe  subjects  of  theprofe'sors' lectute«,i 
gain  would  he  made  to  all  parties. 

Rev.  Joii»  BitrtT  PoBTEB  snid  one  Important  branch  of  the  bii;her  e( 
was  tolerated  !n  the  National  Schools — he  meant  mBlbewalio,  ana  « 
teachers  who  taught  that  were  not  pcrmllted  to  leach  a  boy  the  Lailn  gram' 
or  the  nidimeols  of  the  French  language.  Now,  this  was  an  anomaly. 
thought  the  eslabtishment  of  the  high  schools  coniiwted  with  Ibe  Nr"^ 
Schools  might  obviate  the  difficult;,  and  ho  aUo  ibought  ihete  fchoola 
oODtaln  a  number  of  froe  pupils. 
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BcT.  W.  ICaoIlwaihi  agreed  thai  intermediate  schools  were  necessary.  Let 
the  tnggefltions  and  recommendations  from  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  endowed 
•dioola  be  carried  oot,  and,  if  this  were  done,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
nbaidize  and  snstain  what  were  in  existence,  and  which  woald  go  far  to  meet 
Ibeirwinta. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ber.  Dr.  Bbtce,  Belfast,  read  a  paper  on  '<  The  History  and 
peenliar  features  of  the  Belfast  Seminaries  for  Higher  Education." 
He  gaTie  an  account  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  David  Mason,  who  was  a 
lefaoolmaster  in   Belfast    one  hundred  years   ago,   and   originated 
MTeral  important  improvcraents  in  education.      He  then  gave  an 
aeeonni  of  the  founding  of  the  Belfast  Academy  at  the  instance  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Crombie.     He  spoke  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Academy,  and  pointed  out  its  excellences  and  its  defects.    Twenty- 
life  years  later  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution   was   founded, 
which  copied  the  constitution  of  the  older  seminary,  except  that  it 
liad  no  principal.     The  joint  action  of  the  two  Belfast  seminaries 
lie  said,  had  originated  and  diffused  over  the  United  Kingdom  edu- 
cational improvements  of  great  value.     He  instanced  the  systematic 
leaching  of  the  natural  sciences  in  schools,  which  was  first  intro- 
dneed  into  the  Belfast  Academy  in  1830  by  one  of  his  colleagues, 
and  was   immediately  adopted   by  his   friend.   Dr.   Steen,  of  the 
Aeademical  Institution.    He  concluded  by  adverting  to  the  diffi- 
coUiea  which  the  Academy  had  at  present  to  encounter  from  the 
ilaoat  rainous  state  of  its  buildings  ;  but  said  that  a  decree  of  the 
Coari  of  Chancery  had  recently  been  obtained  to  remove  the  impedi- 
■ents  which  hindered  its  resuscitation,  and  a  subscription  was  being 
Kt  on  foot  to  effect  that  object. 

Bev.  J.  Scott  Pobteb  rend  a  paper  ''On  the  Educational 
Advantages  of  a  Decimal  System  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures." 
31ie  author  showed,  with  much  ability,  the  immense  saving  of  time 

Aad  labour,  both  in  mercantile  and  ordinaiy  transactions,   which 

^^onld  resalt  from  the  adoption  of  this  system. 
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HEALTH. 


THE   SAM  IT  ART  LAWS.* 

What  Measures  are  necessary  to  secure  Efficiency  and  Vnh 
formity  in  the  working  of  the  Sanitary  Laws  throughout  tk 
Kinydom  f—By  W.  H,  Michael,  I\C.S. 

T  18  assumed  in  tho  following  paper : — 


I 


1st.  That  a  tiniform  system  of  health  legislation  should  appljto 

nil  parts  of  England  and  Wales. 
2nd.  That  this  system  should  be  compulsory. 
3rd.  That  a  central  body  (Ministry  of  Public  Health)  should  be 

established,  in  all  cases  to  direct  local  action,  and  to  act  as  a 

Court  of  Appeal. 
4th.  That  all    local    powers    should    be    vested    in   one  loed 

authority. 
5th.  That  the  whole   of  the   kingdom   should  be   divided  into 

districts;  each  district  under  the  control  of  one  local  authority. 
6th.  That  each   local   authority  should   have  attached    to  it  a 

medical  officer  of  health. 

The  objects  of  health  legislation  should  comprise — 
(a.)  Prevention  and  removal  of  nuisances. 
{b,)  Reguhition  and  supervision  of  dwelling  houses. 
{c)  Making  and  keeping  in  repair  roads  and  streets, 
((L)  Effecting   public  improvements,  and  directing  private  im- 
provements. 
(<?.)  Water  supply. 

(/.)  Public  lighting  and,  where  necessary,  private  lighting. 
(g!)  Estnbliijhnieut  and  superintendence  of  markets. 
(/*.)  Supervision  of  food. 
(«.)  Providing  baths  and  wash-houses. 
(j.)  ,f         public  recreation  grounds. 

{k,)  „         burial  grounds. 

To  accomplish  these  objects  an  entire  reconstruction  and  conaoli* 
dation  of  existing  statutes  is  essential.  All  powers  regarding  public 
health  entrusted  to  boards  of  guardians,  highway  boards,  sewer  and 
nuisance  authorities,  should  be  abrogated.  The  present  state  of  the 
law,  the  numerous  and  often  conflicting  enactments  through  which 

*  See  TranMctions,  18C6,  pp.  478,  494.    For  Abstracts  and  DiacuBsioD,  sw 
p.  541. 
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it  is  distributed,  and  the  various  bodies  to  whom  its  execution  is 
entrusted,  renders  effective  action  doubtful  and  difficult,  oflen  in- 
deed, impossible.     Permissive  legislation  has  proved   itself  to  be 
^orse  than  useless.     All  legislation  up  to  18d6,  when  the  Sanitary 
Act  passed,  left  it  optional  on  bodies  expressly  created  to  conserve 
the  public  health  whether  any  steps  should  be  taken  to  carry  out  the 
Acts  entrusted  to  them   for  execution.     The  Sanitary  Act,  1866, 
vests  in  the  Home  Secretary  powers,  upon  complaint  and  after  in- 
quiry, to  remedy  deficiencies  in  the  execution  of  sanitary  works  in 
any  given  district.    It  is  left  quite  to  chance  whether  these  powers 
are  ever  called  into  action.    A  general  system  is  required,  under 
which  it  would   bo    impossible  that  defects  should  be  recognized 
and  no  steps  taken  to  provide  a  remedy.     A  Ministry  of  Health,  the 
chief  having  a  seat  in  Pariiameut,  to  which  he  would  be  responsible, 
and  a  Board,  engineering  and  medical,  directing  local  works,  and  to 
which  every  medical  officer  of  health  would  be  responuible,  acting  also 
as  a  court  of  appeal  in  the  cases  to  be  hereafter  noted,  would  give  in- 
telligent action  to  sanitary  legislation  throughout  all  the  districts  of 
the  kingdom.     Medical  officers  of  health,  whose  whole  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  duties  of  tbeir  office,  nominated  by  the  Health 
Uinistry,  but  with  salaries  paid  by  the  districts  to  which  they  were 
respectively  appointed,  would  foinn  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health,  furnish  reports  to  it  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  dis- 
tricts, and  thus  secure  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Sanitary  Act, 
1866. 

There    are    other    matters    connected    with    medical   jurispru- 
dence which  would  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  Health  Ministry, 
the  officers  of  health  being  the  recognized  authority  to  examine 
into    and    give    evidence    respecting    any    case    of   death  which 
demanded  judicial  inquiry.     The  pressing  difficulty  is  to  reconcile 
effective,  vigorous,  and  coercive  central  action  with  local  indepen- 
dence.    This  paper  assumes  that,  in   conserving  public  health,  cul- 
pable negligence  of  sanitary  precautions  must  be  remedied  by  some 
Hopreme  authority.     The  Sanitary  Act,  1867,  gives  powers  to  sewer 
d^nthorities  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  joint  system  of 
sewerage.     It  is  hero  assumed  that  where  it  is  for  the  good  of  an 
extended  district  that  combined  work   should  be  undertaken,  tlio 
€2entral  authority  shall  have  power  to  compel  those  districts  so  to  bo 
^uefited  to  join  in  the  work,  and  to  share  pro  rata  in  the  expense. 
Such  a  system  would  have  saved  millions  of  pounds  in  the  districts 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  alone,  and    would    have   saved 
the  inti.'rmiuable  litigation  of  adjoining  districts  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress.    Our  cesspool  system  poisoned  wells  and  springs ;   drainage 
into  rivers  is  fast  converting  them  into  open  sewers.     Without  being 
able  to  point  to  any  system  of  disposal  of  universal  application,  it  is 
aisamed  here  that  no  sewage  matter  should  be  allowed  to  drain  into  any 
watercourse,  ditch,  or  river,  and  that  any  new  legislation  should  not 
only  prevent  this  in  the  future,  but  negative  the  continuance  of  any 
Bich  existing  use.    For  the  regulation  of  dwellings,  their  construe- 
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tioD,  the  space  to  be  occupied,  the  gronnd  on  which  they  are  to  be 
built,  their  veutilation,  and  general  regulation,  whether  used  as  privata 
dwellings  or   as  common  lodging  houses,  there  should  be  framed  a 
comprehensive  system  of  bje-laws,  these  to  be  of  universal  appUeatioa^ 
except  where  altered  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  a  district,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  officer  of  health,  and  under  the  sanction  of  iIm 
central  authority.     The  regulation  of  the  interior  of  houses,  tiie 
proper  use  of  sanitary  appliances,  will  be  ever  beyond  any  aathosity; 
they  must  depend  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and,  not  capable 
of  being  enforced  by  legislative  enactments,  can  only  be  hoped  for 
when  there  shall  be  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  yalne  of  pare  air 
and  pure  water,  clcanlinens,  temperance,  and  order  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  life.    Much  of  the  present  difficulty  in  this  respeeft 
would  be  met  by  making  all  water-supply  constant,  and  thus  doiii|^ 
away  with  foul  water- cisterns  and  their  pernicious  consequences.    ^^ 
is  thought  desirable  that  powers  should  be  given  to  local  authorities 
to  open  roads  for  public  lighting,  and  to  give  like  power  to  privai^^ 
individuals,  under  the  direction  of  the  central  authority,  or  Jhoiw? 
selves  to  supply  gas  to  private  consumers,  under  the  like  oootrol,  1^^" 
where  this  has  already  been  undertaken  by  private  enterpriie,  tt^J^ 
not  without  purchase  of  existing  works,  as  at  present  in  the  cas^  ^ 
water  supply. 

As  a  summary,  it  is  suggested  that  what  is  at  present  reqaired  jn 
order  to  secure  efficiency  and  uniformity  in  the  working  of  the  BtQ/« 
tury  laws  throughout  the  kingdom  is  :— 

1st.  Their  consolidation. 

2nd.  The  adoption  of  means  to  enforce  them. 


THE   BEGISTRATION    SYSTEMS.* 

In  what  respects  do  the  Registration  Systems  of  England^  Ire- 
land^ and  Scotland  need  Improvement,  and  is  it  desirable  that 
they  should  he  assimilated^  By  Arthuk  Bansome,  M.B. 
Cantab. 

IN  attempting  to  discuss  this  question  within  the  short  limits  of  this 
Paper,  I  shall  spcnk  with  the  more  confidence  since  I  know  that  most 
of  the  defects  in  the  registration  system  of  England  which  I  shall 
have  to  mention,  have  already  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Farr  or  by  the 
Begistrar-Gencral  himself,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  their 
earnest  desire  to  make  the  national  system  of  registration  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

In  establishing  the  present  system  of  the  registration  of  deaths 
England,  the  founders  seem  to  have  had  two  chief  objects  in  views 
1.  To  obtain  a  numerical  test  of  the  health  of  the  population  in  dif-^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  2.  To  traccto    their  sources  th^ 

*  See  Trannactlont,  1859,  pp.  674,  685;  and  1860,  p.  xxviii.    For  Discossioii, 
see  p.  548. 
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morbid  inflaencet  which  are  at  work,  so  that  all  the  preventable 
causes  of  death  may  be  discovered  and  ultimately  removed. 

Many  incidental  purposes  are  doubtless  served  by  the  information 
collected  by  the  reg^trars  of  deaths,  but  it  may  be  assumed  with 
probability,  that  the  Government  did  not  undertake  the  inquiry, 
chiefly  for  economic  or  scientific  purposes,  but  rather  in  order  that 
its  results  might  be  immediately  applied  to  a  practical  end,  and  that 
by  its  means  they  might  discover  both  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  directions  in  which  their  condition  might  be  ame- 
liorated. 

It  may  be  well  to  inquire  how  &r  the  methods  which  have  been 
employed  have  been  successful. 

The  Begistrar*Genei«l  has  sought  to  attam  the  first  object  by  two 
methods  of  calculation: — 1.  By  the  simple  process  of  computing  the 
average  number  of  deaths  which  occur  in  each  town  or  district 
amongst  every  thousand  of  its  population  ;  and,  2.  By  the  elaborate 
calculation  of  life  tables,  based  upon  the  information  gained  at  difierent 
census,  and  upon  the  registers  of  births  and  deaths. 

With  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  of  these  measures  of  public 
health,  it  must  be  noticed  that  to  render  it  in  any  degree  successful 
certain  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  The  place  to  which  it  is  applied 
must  have  a  population,  stable  in  its  nature  as  to  number  and  class 
of  population,  with  a  constant  birth-rate,  and  with  little  or  no  fiuc- 
tuation  in  its  numbers  from  emigration  or  inmiigration.  If  it  were 
possible  to  find  a  conmiunify  of  this  nature,  then  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  deaths  to  its  population  would  probably  serve  as  a 
good  index  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  variations  of  this 
proportion  in  a  series  of  years  would  mark  the  varying  intensity  of 
the  difierent  morbid  influences  surrounding  them.  Moreover,  if  any 
other  place  could  be  discovered  with  a  similar  set  of  inhabitants, 
their  respective  death-rates  might  be  used  as  a  gauge  of  their  com- 
parative salubrity,  and  of  the  relative  viability  of  their  inhabitants. 

Unfortunately  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  these  conditions  to 
know  that  they  would  not  be  found  fulfilled,  even  to  a  slight  degree, 
in  any  town  or  district  of  the  kingdom.  1.  In  the  flrst  place,  there 
is  a  constant  flow  of  voung  and  healthy  lives  from  the  country  into 
the  large  towns,  dimmishing  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  towns,  and 
unduly  raising  it  in  the  country ;  and  it  has  been  said  upon  high 
authority,*  that  were  it  not  for  this  advantage,  the  death-rates  of 
some  densely  crowded  towns  would  exceed  their  birth-rates,  and 
they  would  diminish  instead  of  increase  in  numbers. 

2.  There  is  also  a  smaller  but  equally  constant  outflow  of  popu- 
lation going  on ;  flrst,  of  well-to-do  families,  flying  from  the  disease 
and  dirt  of  towns  in  search  of  healthy  dwellings  in  the  suburbs ;  and, 
again,  of  diseased  or  aged  persons  returning  to  their  old  homes 
to  die. 

Many  of  thosi^  who  have  come  into  the  towns  from  the  country, 

•  «« On  the  Yariation  of  the  Beash-rate  in  Eng^d,"  by  William  BoyBton, 
Hanchetter  and  Salfcnxl  Sanittfy  Association. 

H   H 
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0trong  and  apparentlj  healthy,  have  given  way  under  the  depretsing 
influences  which  they  hare  met  with,  and  whilst  smne  return  ▼olnn- 
tarily  to  their  homes  in  the  country,  partly  in  the  hope  of  reoorery, 
and  partly  from  the  natural  desire  to  die  amongst  their  friends  and 
relations ;  ethers,  not  a  few  of  them  domestic  senranta,  are  sent  hoaa 
by  their  employers  invalided,  and,  perhaps,  shortly  to  die. 

These  two  currents  of  migration  occasionally  tend  to  neutraliie 
one  another,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  contrast  between  certMi 
suburban  and  country  districts,  they  combine  to  intenaiiy  the  &• 
crepancies  between  the  death-rates.* 

The  death-rates  are  also  affected  not  only  directly  by  the  imporii- 
tion  or  removal  of  healthy  or  diseased  lives,  but  they  are  grestlj 
injured  as  standards  of  comparison  between  difierent  places,  bj 
inequalities  in  the  proportionate  numbers  of  the  population  at  diifciMt 
ageB. 

It  is  not  difflcnlt  to  understand,  that,  owing  to  the  very  diflemt 
expectations  of  life  at  different  ages,  any  inequality  between  two 
places  in  the  proportions  of  their  populations  at  diffbrent  agei  will^ 
of  necessity,  prevent  safe  conclusions  as  to  their  comptntifo 
healthiness  from  being  drawn  fVom  their  death-rates.  The  ynpat- 
tions  of  the  population  at  different  ages  vary  very  greatly  in  diftreot 
places,  not  only  fVom  the  influence  of  the  unequal  migration  of  tiie 
different  ages,  but  also  from  the  varying  birth-rate. 

Tadi*!  I.— Average  Birth-rate  to  eveiy  1,000  Persons  living  in  the  follovi^ 

Counties  and  Towns. 


18G5. 

1866-1804 

(Avsnge.) 

SuBRKY  (Extra  MctropolitaD) 

81-8 

29-9 

Berksuirb 

820 

81-8 

DSDPORDSniRE 

86*6 

84-6 

Here  FORM  HI  BE  ... 

280 

29-6 

Ktv^ffobmiiibe     ... 

4M 

411 

Lancasuirk 

87-2 

87-8 

Northumberland... 

87-6 

86-6 

Durham     

48'6 

420 

London      ...        ... 

856 

840 

MaN'C  HESTER 

86-7 

— 

Liverpool 

87-5 

_ 

BlBMINODAM 

41-6 

-. 

Stockton 

68-7 

m^ 

Wantage 

80-1 

— 

*  A  prood  instancii  of  this  f.ict  is  to  be  found  in  the  contrast  betweei  the 
vital  statiHtios  of  Bowdon  and  Altrincham,  two  places  situated  dose  to  one 
another,  about  i)  miles  from  Manchester,  Altrincham  is  a  small  coontxTtovn 
of  C,<;28  inhabitantii,  chiefly  shop-keepers  and  labourers.  Bowdon  is  a  Imd  d 
railway  Buburb  of  Mauchestcr,  with  ft  population  of  1,827  perKmSi  moit  of 
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A  glance  at  the  aocomptiiTiag  table  will  show  how  very  unequal 
are  the  birth-rates  of  diffiurent  towns.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
the  bbih-rate  should  vary,  not  only  in  different  countries,  from 
race,  climate,  &c.,  but  also  in  the  same  country,  and  in  different 
years,  from  ih^  varied  conditions  under  which  Uie  inhabitants  live, 
and  from  moral,  economical,  or  physiological  causes,  quite  apart  from 
the  salubrity  of  towns  or  the  hmdthiness  of  inhabitants.  It  depends 
especially  upon  the  number  of  marriages,  and  this  again  upon  the 
proportion  of  individuals  who  are  of  marriageable  ages,  upon  the 
condition  of  trade,  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
A  large  birth-rate  almost  always  leads  to  a  large  death«rate, 
and  since  many  of  these  deaths  do  not  necessarily  occur  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  health  of  the  parents,  or  of  defective  physical 
sanitary  arrangements,  it  is  inapossible  justly  to  compare  places 
which  are  unequal  in  the  relative  proportions  of  births  to  popula- 
tion.* 

2.  The  English  Life  Tableis  were  constructed  originally  by  Dr. 
Farr,  to  represent  both  the  mean  age  of  the  living  of  any  population 
and  the  mean  time  which,  according  to  past  experience,  an  existing 
generation  will  live.  If  the  data  upon  which  these  tables  are  con* 
structed  were  reliable,  the  expectation  of  life,  at  the  different  ages 
which  they  portray,  would  probably  be  the  best  possible  measure  of 
the  health  of  a  population,  and  might  be  used  for  purposes  of  eom« 
parison.  Unfortunately  their  basis  is  afiected,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  are  the  ordinary  death-rates,  by  the  same  disturbing  causes 
which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Bumsey  has  recently  pointed 
outf  the  insufficient  nature  of  the  statistics  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  and  the  errors  they  are  liable  to  contain  owing  to  the 
various  degrees  of  reproductiveness  of  different  portions  of  the  popu* 
lation,  and  especially  to  the  continual  migration  of  young  adults  fh>m 
rural  districts  to  cities  and  towns. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  sources  of  fallacy  which  have 
now  been  noted,  have  been  frequently  recognized  by  Dr.  Farr  in 
his  reports  to  the  Begistrar-Greneral,  and  it  ii  by  means  of  the  ad« 
mirable  statistics  which  accompany  the  census  that  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  in  many  cases  the  extent  to  which  his  results  are 
affected  by  them.  Still,  the  discovery  of  such  errors  does  not  render 
the  rates  of  mortality  more  trustworthy  as  measures  of  the  health 
of  populations.  Many  and  serious  errors,  also,  have  been  com- 
mitted by  those  who  have  neglected  the  caution  of  Dr.  Farr,  whilst 


them  Manchester  men  of  bniineiB,  their  families  and  servants.  The  annual 
death-rate  (average  of  8  years,  1856—64)  of  Altrincham  is  21*8  per  1,000,  of 
Bowdon,  12  per  1,000,  and  their  respectlTe  birth-rates  are,  Altrincham  36, 
Bowdon  19*5. 

*  **  On  some  of  the  Numerical  Tests  of  the  Health  of  Towns,"  by  A.  Ban- 
some  and  W.  Boyston.    Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association. 

t  /'  On  the  Value  of  Life  Tables,"  by  H.  W.  Bumsey.  )f  anchester  Statistical 
Soiciety. 
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tlwjiiftva  gnip«d»^iBd  havs  applied  indiscrimiiutenr,' 
iMtdf  mmm  piMontod  to  them  for  pfitinuiing  the  be 
popnlatiooi  thenliMt^  of  splac*^,  tjrlbo  value  of  eanii 
U  Ii  not  BMaMVj  BOW,  to  enlarge  on  thi>  p«rt  of  tl 
whan  it  {a  ooniltoed  liour  Itirge  a  proportion  of  ttn 
nortatl^  of  onr  towna  arises,  iiot  fVoin  defects  in 
amngnDenta  in  the  plupcs  tlieniselrea,  but  from  er 
neglect  of  tlMBaalTaa  and  tbeir  cliUdren  on  the  part  < 
tanla,  It  beoomea  ctUmh  at  once  tliat  no  safe  coaci 
dnvD  from  thaw  noordcd  death-rates,  either  as  (o  tl 
of  plaeea,  or  the  bMlthfblDc^  of  their  iubnbitants. 

There  la,  in  tmtti,  uo  rojal  road  to  knowledge  of  thii 
It  can  onlj  bo  attained  hy  painful  biiuirf  into  the  ret>] 
of  all  the  morbUe  agendes  wiiich  are  bo  actively  at  % 
towniftff  wherever  hanuka  beings  are  crowded  together 
hunger,  and  dirt" 

It  wit)  pnibabljr  he  long  before  a  thoroughly  (ruatwd 
of  ther^aliTeliMlthaf  aitTorent  porlionH  of  the  popo; 
obtained.  In  addition  to  the  iaformation  now  eecur 
neeenaij  to  record  in  the  regiaters  of  death  the  dun 
ptfaon'a  reaidenoa  In  Ae  respective  localities,  aud  the 
rata  of  each  plaeemiut  bo  deduced  b^  long  aud  careful 
of  theie  reoorda. 

Wlien  we  tnra  to  the  ec^oud  branch  of  the  inqair^  < 
the  B^atrar  Geneial,  namely,  the  investigation  iaio  1 
death,  we  obtidn  no  more  eatisfuctory  results. 

The  oanaes  of  deatli,  or  rathci-  the  nantee  of  the  dlseai 
■uppoBed  to  have  innnedialely  preceded  the  deaths,  rec 
B^iitrar's  retornf ,  are  grouped  under  the  heads  of  a  cur 
classification  of  disaaaes. 

I  have  uo  wish,  at  the  present  time,  to  eittiidaa  thto  a 
the  nosological  tablea  have  l>eea  graatly  ifflpnfrad  dn 
first  brought  out,  and  they  are  now  afifianutlj  eoneto 
view  of  obtaining  some  idea  of  tiie  tme  eanaei  of  dead 
injurious  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  dienMi  Ihtall 
the  certificatM  of  death. 

The  defects  in  theae  recorda  are  to  he  fband,  not  fai 
ment  of  the  statistical  taUea,  but  In  the  data  vgim  iriil 
founded. 

However  perfect  the  grouping  of  dlaeeaei  tn  upmJi 
orders,  the  tablea  will  be  of  litUe  value  if  tlie  Jlnaaa 
include  have  been  imperfectlj  observed  or  wrongly  ente 

Unfortunately  the  evidence  given  hj  these  Btatiatit 
relied  upon  for  several  reaaons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  returns  of  certified  deaths  are 
ptete — the  registration  of  deaths  is  stilt  not  oompulaory 
all  the  uncertainty  of  voluntary  aervice— and,  in  conseq 
large  proportion  of  deaths  are  not  ovtiSed  at  all. 
calculated  by  Dr.  Fnrr,  that  in  17  per  cent,  of  the  to( 
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deaths'  registered  in  England  and  Wales  no  cluo  is  given  to  the  causo 
of  death  ;  and  in  some  districts  it  is  stated,  upon  good  authority,* 
that  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  is  more  than  70  per  cent. 
^  2.  The  certificates  of  the  causes  of  death  are  often  erroneou?, 
either  purposely,  from  carelessness,  or  from  ignorance.  Without  a 
propjer  inspection  of  the  body  of  the  deceased  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  state  with  any  degree  of  probability  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  There  is  a  strong  prejudice  amongst  many  people  against 
post-mortem  examinations,  and,  moreover,  few  medical  men  have 
either  time  or  inclination  to  make  them :  this  in  itself  would  be  a 
serious  hindrance  to  obtaining  correct  returns ;  not  only,  however, 
is  this  a  most  common  defect,  but,  in  some  instances,  certificates  are 
signed  by  medical  men  when  they  have  not  seen  the  case  before 
death,  and  sometimes  even  when  they  have  not  seen  the  deceased 
either  during  the  illness  or  after  death.  Thus  it  often  happens  that 
a  mere  guess  at  the  cause  of  death,  whether  probable  or  impro- 
habloi  IS  allowed  to  take  its  place  in  what  ought  to  be  a  record  of  well 
ittested  and  well  observed  facts. 

Again,  many  persons  are  attended  upon  by  ignorant  or  unqualified 
pnctitioners,  who  are  utterly  unable  to  give  a  correct  statement  of 
the  causes  of  death. 

The  temptations  also  to  make  deliberately  falso  returns  are  often 

very  great.    It  is  well  known  that  ambiguous   statements  of  the 

noses  of  death  or  of  the  duration  of  the  illness  are  occasionally  made 

^7  qualified  medical  men,  in  order  to  escape  troublesome  inquiries 

on  the  part  either  of  friends  or  of  insurance  societies. 

There  is,  indeedy^st  present  little  or  no  security  against  directly 
Aaadulent  entries  on  the  register,  and  it  is  believed  that  not  a  few 
crimes  are  allowed  to  pass  undetected  from  the  want  of  a  proper 
•ttpervision  of  certificates. 

So  long,  also,  as  still-births,  or  those  alleged  to  be  such,  are  left 
Hareeorded,  there  will  at  least  bo  strong  grounds  for  suspicion  that 
nkanT  cases  of  infanticide  escape  without  notice  or  punishment. 

luny  of  these  defects  would  probably  be  greatly  reduced  in  number 
!>▼  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Farr's  suggestion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Be- 
gtstration  Medical  Officer  in  each  Superintendent  Registrar's  district, 
^od  it  is  greatly  to  bo  desired  that  this  Association  should  urge  upon 
ttie  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  the  necessity  that 
exists  for  the  appointment  of  such  an  ofiicer.f 

*  Beport  of  the  Oommittee  appoiated  by  the  Manchester  Stqtiatical  Society 
te  inqmre  into  the  defects  of  the  Bystcm  of  registration  of  deaths. 

t  I  venture  to  append  to  this  paper  a  form  of  Memorial  which  has  already 
iMen  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office  by  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary 
Awodstion. 

"The  following  address,  signed   by   about    100   of  the  most   inflnential 

dtiienB  and  merchants,   humbly  showeth, — That   the   registration   of  the 

dnse  of  death  imder  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Registration  Act  not  being 

eompnlsory,  is,  in  our  opmion,  very  imperfectly  performed.    The  certificates 

giTvi  are  oftRn  those  of  onqnalified  medical  practicioners,  whilst  in  a  large 

wmber  of  instances  no  certificate  of  death  is  obtained.    That,  in  consequence 
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8.  The  usefulneBS  of  these  r^Iurns  i*  also  mucb  Ie«aeni 
fiMt  that  oa  the}'  are  at  present  published,  tlier  do  no 
aither  tlie  tirao  of  the  place  at  which  the  fatal  diseases  b 
Mtn]  ;  and  thus  they  reuilcr  n<t  assistance  in  determiniBj 
roDDdtng  conditions  wliiub  hure  immediately  precsded  i 
paoii^d  the  outbreak  o?  any  dis(irit«r.  They  throw  littJe  o 
upon  llie  predisposing  or  uxciting  causes  of  diaense. 

On'ing  la  this  fact,  even  a  weekly  retam  of  deaths  in  . 
Is  comparatively  useless;  tt  scarcely  servos  as  a  wsroiag  ■ 
flpidfiuiic  uuleas  this  is  rapidly  fatal  in  if«  ellects,  aod  it  gir 
to  tlic-  atmospheric  or  other  conditions  which  ravour  or  |: 
^e  elaborate  meteorological  tables  which  aro  appeodi 
mstropolitan  returns,  however  much  they  may  advanoe 
■dence,  aro  of  litllo  use  in  discoTeriog  the  causes  of  diseas 

Much  might  probably  be  done  to  improve  these  r«coi 
eauees  of  death,  but  I  bcHoTO  that  before  long  it  will 
necessary  to  collect  rctarus,  not  only  of  deaths,  bnt  also 
diseiisi-s  as  they  aiisc.  In  this  way  only  can  we  hope  to 
exact  plHCc  and  time  at  which  these  diseases  have  ariMrn, 
the  llueliiiilioiis  in  their  prevalence.  V  a  regular  and  s 
regiKti'iiliDii  of  disease,  such  as  that  praposed  by  the  British 
AsstuMiiiiori,*    were  to  bo  combined  with  the  record  of  di 

tA  mch  Imperfect  rcgistfation,  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-O^ier 

rlt  extent,  luelesi  as  Bcientific  rcconla,  and  oompBratiTelj'  raluela 
lejjiglatioti  for  unitaiy  putposcB.  That,  ae  a  further  coaaequeEU 
imperfect  Tcgiatiatioit,  sa&  also  tbroush  the  absence  Irom  the  B< 
Act  ot  any  proviBion  (or  the  te^traflon  of  stlll-bfrtlis,  no  adeqn 
exist  tor  prcventinB  the  conecnlment  of  crimed  o(  violence,  espei;}* 
oase  of  young  infants.  That  the  iuqnity  held  in  the  Coroner's  court 
want  of  medicat  evidence,  is  too  often  little  better  than  a  mere  fo: 
there  is  in  many  pnrts  of  the  kingdom  a  total  wont  of  cl&ctciic  saoii. 
viBion,  and  that  m  consequence  thereof  the  esueeS  of  discaac  are 
broDght  under  the  notice  of  the  local  antboriCics,  and  it  ia  only  resa 
believe  chat  man;  deaths  thus  oacnr  wbicb.  with  proper  care,  miglii.' 
prevcutcJ.  That  to  remedy  these  defects  there  ought,  aa  jour  mo: 
believe  to  be,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  skilled  poraona  appointed  i 
of  health,  whose  fimction  it  should  be  to  eiamine  the  body  of  every  p 
caiue  of  wboBB  death  haa  not  been  duly  certified  by  a  qnaliBed  medic 
tionei ;  and  also  to  examine  tbo  bodj  of  ever;  infant  alleged  to  I 
still-born,  the  fact  of  whose  slill-birth  has  not  been  dulj  certified  bj 
fled  medical  practitioner  ;  and  aUo  to  attend  og  AsKessora  to  the  C 
every  Coroner's  inquest ;  and  further  to  make  thomsches  acquainted 
nature  and  causes  of  any  diseases  extensively  prevalent,  or  whose  p; 
is  to  be  feared^and  report  to  tbe  local  autboritics  or  to  the  Grovemnv 
to  give  such  advice  as  tbcy  may  think  neceaaoiy  witb  reference  to  the 
be  taken  for  tbe  prevention  of  such  diseases  ;  and  geoeroily  to  pei 
datiee  of  Medical  Officer!  of  Health.  And  your  memoiialiets  hmnbl 
that  such  officers  ought  cot  to  be  removable  by  tbe  locrni  autboritie 
allowed  to  engage  in  tbe  ordinsiy  duties  of  medical  practice.  Ton 
Tialitts  therefore  hnmbl;  saggeEt  that  the  mattecs  above  leferred  to  ma 
•nch  consideration  as  their  importance  seems  to  demand ;  and.  thai 
view  to  legislation  on  the  subject,  saeb  inquiries  ma;  be  made,  and  su 
taken,  ns  ra:iy  appcnr  bc?t  calculated  to  aid  in  attaining  the  ends  prof 
•  See  "Britisli  Medical  JomTial,"  Augnit  26th,  1666,  p,SV 
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tnight  at  least  hope  to  add  greatly  to  our  now  very  limited  knowledge 
of  epidemic  disease. 

Ac  present  also  the  return  of  deaths  only,  gives  no  measure  of 
the  extent  to  whioh  a  disease  has  spread  ;  it  only  shows  its  intensity. 
Even  partial  returns  of  new  cases  of  an  epidemic  disease  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence  would  both  be  useful  as  a  warning  to  the 
public  and  would  indicate  the  degree  of  its  prevalence.  In  con- 
cluding this  brief  review  of  some  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system 
of  registration  of  deaths  I  must  express  my  regret  that  my  task 
should  have  been  one  of  fault-finding  only.  It  would  have  been 
a  much  more  congenial  labour  had  I  been  requested  to  point  out 
the  many  services  which  have  already  been  rendered  to  the  country 
by  the  Registrar-General  and  his  coadjutors.  But  this  was  not 
in  my  brief,  and  I  cau  now  only  say  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
speak  in  no  captious  spirit,  but  solely  in  the  hope  that  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  by  the  Association  a  still  more  useful  and 
complete  system  of  registration  may  be  inaugurated. 


BECBEATION  OF  THB  WOBKIKG  CLASSES.* 

In  what  Form  and  to  what  Extent  is  it  duirabU  that  the 
Public  should  provide  Means  for  the  Recreation  of  the 
Working  Classes?  —  By  William  Habdwickb,  M.D.; 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Parish  of  Paddington. 

TII£  practical  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  this  matter  has  been 
sufficiently  manifest.  Many  plans  have  been  suggested  and 
readily  adopted.  At  one  time  mechanics'  institutions  were  thought 
to  be  what  was  most  desirable ;  co-operativo  associations,  building 
societies,  and  industrial  partnershipe  are  encouraged,  to  economize 
the  savings  of  workmen,  and  to  teach  habits  of  thrift ;  societies  have 
been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  early  closing  and  Saturday  half- 
holidays  ;  of  late  working  men's  dnbs  have  been  founded,  and  are 
become  the  newest  philanthrophic  fashion,  whilst,  as  supplementary 
and  complementary  to  these,  a  vigorous  crusade  has  been  made 
against  public-houses  by  temperance  societies,  and  men  who  believe 
that  by  regulating  the  licensing  system,  and  making  more  difficult 
the  means  of  procuring  intoxicating  liquors,  people  will  abandon 
their  drinking  habits,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  less  deleterious 
method  of  enjojrment.  It  is  found,  however,  that  whatever  success 
may  have  severally  attended  these  attempts,  something  additional  is 
needed,  acceptable  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  designed,  as  well 
as  to  those  by  whom  it  Is  proposed, 

*  For  Abstnets  aad  DisourioD,  set  p»  662. 
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All  itla!i>  hitherto  proposed  and  uttenipt«d  are,  I  think,  f< 
!..('  liihi  r  ili'iVctivc  or  incomplete  in  themselves,  or  fail  from 
oiihi.'r  in  their  origination  or  working,  distasteful  to  the 
in-tinct-?  of  tlioM*  t\»r  whom  they  are  intended.  At  all  evenli 
n.aillly  he  aihnitti-d  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  previa 
creation  for  the  working  classes  before  the  question  reaches  \ 
faotory  suhition. 

Mt-n  crave  for  bodily  and  mental  relaxation  and  excitemc 
for  want  of  beneficial  means  for  gratifying  this  craving,  are 
to  re>ort  to  artificial  stimulants,  hence  the  corrupting  Inflo 
drinkin*^  habits  felt  in  every  section  of  the  commuuity.  Th 
rank:<  have  in  some  measure  emancipated  themselves  from  1 
nieious  vice ;  a  large  proportion  find  recreation  and  amusei 
tra^el,  in  fihooting,  fi-hing,  boating,  cricketing,  athletic  ai 
Kpoits,  or  in  the  volunteer  movement;  even  they,  howei; 
much  too  often  compelled  to  resort  to  places  where  the  d 
M>t<*ni  i.<  a  nece.«^ity,  while  for  the  working  people  there  is  no 
If  they  would  play  f^kittles,  quoits,  billiards,  cricket,  or  enjo] 
nni^ioal  entertainment  at  the  music  halls,  it  is  first  of  all  ne 
tu  .^p(.'nd  money,  and  secondly  that  they  should  spend  it  in  dri 

In  view  of  thi>  defect  in  existing  social  arrangements  it  i 
that  what  is  now  wanted  is  a  scheme  for  supplying  most 
advantages  now  obtainable  by  working  men  at  places  only  w 
is  the  intere>t  of  the  proprietors  to  vitiate  the  taste,  and  u; 
sarily  increase  the  expenses  of  his  patrons. 

In  every  large  town  in  England,  I  believe,  it  should  be  a 
duty  to  provide  means  for  the  healthful  physical  and  mental 
tiun  of  the  jwople. 

Instead  of  undertaking  this  duty  in  the  spirit  of  a  school 
the  ol»ject  should  be  to  take  advantage  of  the  healthy  instinc 
now  exhibit  themselves,  and  regulate,  in  accordance  with  reas 
experience,  the  natural  propensities  which  too  generally  are  su 
to  be  inherent  only  in  early  years,  but  which  must  be  more 
enjoyed  in  adult  life.  During  childhood  and  youth  every  oi 
an  insatiable  desire  for  change,  and  this  desire,  although  & 
different  channels  for  its  gratification,  is  by  a  law  of  our  b< 
powerful  in  the  adult  as  in  the  child,  and  shoidd,  consequently 
free  opportunity  of  relieving  itself  by  gratification. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  large  cities,  from  ignorance  or  inati 
to  this  and  other  natural  laws,  the  race  is  rapidly  degen< 
amongst  the  lower  grades  of  the  population,  to  whom  recrea 
impossible  or  difiicult  to  be  obtained,  and  were  it  not  for  th 
tinual  influx  of  more  vigorous  life  from  rural  districts,  the  st 
of  tlie  labouring  class  in  our  urban  populations  would  be  uni 
vMVvy  on  the  work  of  civilization.  Our  national  progress  mr 
bi'  pennaiienily  retarded. 

We  need  no  other  evidence  of  the  ill  effect  which  the  de, 
habits  of  the  people  have  upon  their  physical  condition  than 
uished  by  the  recruiting  serjeant,  who  complains  of  the  diffic 
finding  in  towns  men  of  the  average  standard  of  manly  vigour 
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Unhappily,  too,  this  degeneration  uf  physical  qualities  is  attended 
with  a  corresponding  demoralization  of  the  moral  faculties. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  no  remedy  has  been  attempted, 
nor  thai  the  subject  has  been  altogether  neglected  by  intelligent, 
wealthy,  and  warm-hearted  men. 

In  London  a  society  of  German  gentlemen  instituted  a  gymnasium, 
which  is  a  most  popular  rendezvous,  and  is  highly  appreciated  by  all 
who  attend.  In  Liverpool,  last  year,  a  public  gymnasium  was 
opened  by  Lord  Stanley  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
important  town,  and  many  other  instances  of  similar  undertakings 
will  readily  occur  to  my  readers. 

The  public  gymnasium  in  Regent's  Park  is  frequented  by  large 
numbers  of  young  men.  Our  public  schools,  too,  are  adopting  means 
ibr  boys  to  practise  leaping,  climbing,  cricket,  foot-ball,  and  other 
vigorous  pastime  pleasures,  tending  to  exercise  the  muscles  during 
intervals  of  sedentary  occupation  with  lessons.  In  girls'  schools  the 
nine  things,  in  the  form  of  calisthenics  and  croquet,  have  been  in- 
troduced, as  well  as  hoops,  battledore,  skipping,  and  other  exercises 
liighly  necessary  to  give  a  variety  and  change  of  occupation. 

Private  individuals  and  associations  of  ladies  are  not  behind  in 
the  work  we  wish  to  see  accomplished.     The  Ladies'  Sanitary  Asso- 
eiaiioOf  aflUiated  with  our  own  society,  have  for  some  time  regularly 
organized  **  park  parties"  for  giving  children  living  in  crowded  neigh- 
bourhoods an  aflernoon  in  the  parks.    A  summer  day's  excursion  into 
the  country  is  frequently  arranged  by  the  clergy  for  charity  and 
other  schools*    But  the  Government  should  assist  in  these  matters. 
^The  direct  and  fatal  consequences  of  neglect  are  apparent  in  the 
^«nk8  of  the  working   class,   while  the  whole   community   suffer 
financially  and  morally  from  the  many  pernicious   influences  and 
social  erils  that  are  permitted  to  remain  without  any  check  upon 
^Uiem. 

It  begins  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  State  will  have  to  in- 
terfere, nor  will  this  interference  affect  private  euterprize  in  any 
vippreciable  degree  ;  indeed,  if  it  be  greater  than  we  anticipate,  the 
public  benefit  would  be  so  manifest  that  such  an  objection  should 
Slot  stand  in  the  way  of  legislation.    We  are  not  without  precedents 
^nr  such  a  step.     Government  has  already  interfered  with  the  hours 
of  labour,  and  defined  the  conditions  under  which  a  large  part  of  the 
population  shall  be  occupied  in  labour  and  obtain  healthy  recreation. 
The  Factory  Acts  and  their  recent  extended  operation  ;  Acts  for 
establishing  public  baths,  recreation  and  play  grounds,  and  public 
libraries,  and  the  Government  schools  of  design  ;  Acts  for  licensing, 
regulating,  and  closing  the  public-houses,  are  all  examples  of  legis- 
lative efforts  in  controlling  and  directing  the  habits  of  the  people. 

Whilst  acknowledging  the  benefits  that  have  been  conferred  by 
these  sensible  efforts  for  improvement,  all  must  lament  the  inade- 
quacy of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Several  ways  suggest  themselves  in  which  public  opinion  may  be 
brought  to  bear  infiuentially  on  this  work  : 
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Ist.  An  improvement  in  the  system  at  present  adopted  in  the 
edocation  of  youth  must  be  effected. 

What  relates  to  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  population  is  of  cardinal 
importance  and  demands  attention.  In  onr  great  public  schools  the 
dcYolopment  and  conservation  of  physical  health  should,  more  than  it 
is,  be  made  contemporaneous  with  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  Military  drill,  gymnastic  exercise,  including  the  art  of 
swimming,  so  much  neglected  by  Englishmen,  should  be  essential 
featureH  of  nchool  training,  under  competent  masters. 

Prizes,  tCHti menials,  and  certificates,  showing  the  success  attained 
or  prizes  awarded  in  these  exercises,  should  be  as  much  desired  bj 
pupils,  and  as  highly  appreciated  by  parents,  as  those  gained  be 
classics  and  mathematics,  &c. 

In  national  and  British  Schools,  and  schools  under  Poor  Ltw^ 
inspection,  the  same  system  may,  in  a  modified  form,  be  carried  oit 
Some  trade  or  employment  in  the  fields,  or  g^dening  under  skil- 
ful discipline  should  bo  taught  to  alL    li  this  were  made  a  coodi- 
tion  of  Government  grants,  and  if  inspectors  of  schools  demanded 
proficiency  in  physical  training  as  well  as  in  reading,  writbg,  isd 
arithmetic,  and  required  upon  examination  of  candidates  fer  pnblie 
civil  service,  and  other  appointments,  a  certificate  of  physicil  ii 
well  as  intellectual  capacity,  it  would  soon  be  the  interest  of  muten 
in  the  middle  class  and  lower  schools  to  adopt  the  plan,  while  in  all 
probability  periodical  inspection  and  examination  would  be  then  eon* 
sidered  esj«cntial.     Physical  training,  in  fact,  would  form  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  every  school  in  England. 

Having  indicated  the  direction  in  which  the  Government  any  j 
beneficially  exercise  an  influence  on  the  training  of  youth,  a  more  \ 
difficult  question  remains  to  be  considered.  What  arc  the  beet  meaoi  j 
fi)r  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the  adult  population,  to  aesiit  \ 
in  maintain iiig  them  in  health  and  vigour  ?  | 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  high  importance  placed  by  the  most 
cultivated  nations  of  antiquity  on  the  practice  of  attention  to  the 
physical  as  well  as  mental  health  of  the  people.  Every  scholar  will 
recal  the  admirable  method  adopted  in  Greece  and  Rome,  for  the 
health  and  happiness  of  their  citizens.* 

Institutions,  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  Greece  and  RoDaie,bQt 
in  accordance  with  modern  civilization,  might  be  successfully  attempted 
in  this  country.  Public  baths,  gymnasia,  and  recreation  groondi 
could,  I  am  sure,  without  difficulty,  be  established  in  every  large 
town  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  present  time,  in  most  populous  places,  the  materials  already 
exist)  but  they  are  scattered  and  under  different  opposing  msoage- 
mcnt,  which  impairs  their  success. 

What  we  desire  is  a  concentration  of  the  scattered  elements  now 
existing  for  supplying  the  wants  of  inhabitants  living  in  popakMU 
towns  with  healthy  social  amusements. 


*  Baths,  gymnsaia,  and  amphitheatre  ci  the  antients. 
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1  see  no  reason  why  ou  a  small  scale  something  of  the  kind  might 
not  be  carried  ont  in  eyery  town  throughout  the  kingdom.  Indeed, 
I  agree  with  the  late  Prince  Consort,  that  every  village  might  have 
at  least  its  local  museum.  These  places  might  be  made  not  only  a 
permanent  lounge  and  place  of  resort  for  residents,  but  become  a 
depository  for  specimens  of  local  antiquity,  objects  of  intercsfi 
curiosity,  or  beauty;  or  for  works  illustrating  artistic  ability,  design, 
and  invention,  and  whatever  would  encourage  taste  in  the  produc- 
tions and  manu&ctnres  of  the  neighbourhood. 

In  most  large  towns  on  the  Continent  are  public  promenades 
better  provided  than  in  England,  and  the  means  are  there  afforded 
by  law  for  free  musical  and  other  entertainments  for  the  people. 

Public  baths,  assembly  rooms,  reading  and  news  rooms,  music 
halls,  picture  gallery,  or  museum,  a  park  and  recreation  ground  for 
promenade,  or  for  cricket,  footbfdl,  &c.,  aro  now  all  apart  from  each 
other,  yet  essentially  connected  with  one  special  object ;  the  healthy 
reereation  of  the  people.  I  propose,  then,  that  these,  when  possible, 
ibonld  be  concentrated  under  one  management  by  the  local  authority, 
i&d  made  available  to  all  as  public  property,  and  that  where  these 
iflstitutions  or  any  of  them  are  wanting,  they  should  be  established 
either  by  the  existing  laws  or  by  amended  enactments. 

Here,  then,  the  public  might  in  one  spot  obtain  the  recreation 
tbej  at  present  enjoy,  or  desire,  without  the  disadvantages  which 
are  now  inseparable  from  places  of  public  resort.     As  to  details, 
public  rooms  would  be  readily  let  out  for  meetings,  popular  enter- 
tainments, industrial   exhibitions,   benefit    societies,    and   in    many 
other   ways   become   subsidiary  to  great  national  aims,  and  serve 
^lie  best  interests  of  the  people.     A  public  gymnasium  with  recrea- 
tion grounds  would  be  made  available  as  a  place  for  free  promenades, 
athletic  sports,  volunteer  drill,  and  out-door  sports  of  various  kinds. 
One  great  feature  is  necessary  to  ensure  success  in  these  institu- 
"ftions,  viz.,  that  the  refreshment  department  should  bo  established  upon 
A  satisfactory  basis.     The  principle  of  first  and  second-class  depart- 
'xnents  would  not  be  objectionable  if  sufficient  care  be  taken  to  avoid 
invidious  distinction,  and  that  no  further  restriction  be  placed  upon 
liabits  of  smoking  and  drinking  than  what  exists  in  many  of  the 
Pall  Mall  clubs  ;  and,  where  no  profits  accrued  to  any  one  pro- 
prietor, the  charges  would  be  lower  than  that  of  taverns,  and  would 
set  as  an  inducement  for  using  the  place.     It  will,  above  all  things, 
be  necessary  that  no  impertinent  intrusion  of  patronage  should  be 
pennitted.     This  is  a  great  source  of  failure.     Institutions  which 
depend  upon  private  benevolence  have  much  less  chance  of  success 
than  those  where  there  exists  a  feeling  that  every  one  has  a  fair  and 
equal  right  to  all  enjoyments  and  privileges. 

These  institutions  would  no  doubt  be  self-supporting  in  many 
populous  places ;  in  others  the  taste  for  them  has  yet  to  be  created. 
Each  district  has  its  peculiar  want,  for  while  reading  and  lecture- 
loonn  would  not  be  appreciated  in  one  place,  athletic  sports  would 
be  well  adapted.    A  mining  population,  the  cotton  factory  hands, 
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*  1 1  aud  the  inbabitauU  of  a  rural  district  would  eftch  require 

{ ti  treatmcut.     In  aid  of  this  scheme  we  are  not  wifehoot 

assistance  and  co-operation  from  manj  ionrces. 

The  Sunday  League,  the  Association  for  Openiog  PoUi 

on  the  Sunday,  the  Saturday  Half-holiday,  and  the  Early 

Astiociation  are  working  vigorously  and  suocesafiilly  in  tliei 

noble  aims,  and  ought  to  be  well  supported. 

A  totally  different  view  of  the  Sunday  most  be  taken  ft 

i  I .  held  by  many  very  excellent  and  well-meaning  persona.     Th 

too  frequently  the  only  one  in  which  multitudes  of  poo| 

an  opportunity  of  obtaining  recreation  and  amusement.    Any 

to  deprive  the  people  of  using  this  day,  the  onhr  day  at  tl 

po8al,  in  what  way  they  consider  Uie  best  for  themseli 

inevitably  be  fruitless. 

One  of  the  most  healthy  signs  of  the  times  is  afibrded  bj 

of  a  speech  delivered  a  short  time  ago  by  the  Bialiop  m 

That  prelate  is  of  opinion  that  children,  after  their  Sunday 

teaching,  «hould  be  allowed  to  play.    No  one  can  reaaonaU 

that  such  places  as  our  Museums,  Zoological  and  Botanical  ( 

Science,  Art,  and  History  Collections,  are  obTiojialy  benefieii 

educational  and  religious  point  of  view ;  and  that  in  the 

appreciation  of  such  pleasures  lies  one  of  the  best  antidotea 

low  and  sensual  pleasures  that  deeply  degrade  society. 

1^^  In  France,  popular  lectures  on  natural  and  experimental  j 

are  eagerly  listened  to  by  large  audiences  on  the  Sunday  at  t 

Bcrvatoire  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  London  the  attempt  a 

lar  Sunday  evening  discourses  cannot  be    considered    a 

i      -.'.1  inasmuch  as  the  technical  objection  of  taking  money  at  the  d 

!  the  only  plea  that  could  be  Buccessfully  raised  against  them. 

^1  be  strsngc  if  the  desire  of  men,  through  whom  a  Beform  I 

passed,  should  not  be  considered  in  so  slight  a  matter  as  the  i 

,      ^  spending  their  leisure  time  on  the  Sunday ;  Uiey  wHl  doubtlc 

I  insist  upon  having  the  same  opportunities  and  inducements  gn 

them,  for  withdrawing  from  vicious  sources  of  amusement, 

are  at  the  command  only  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  hinted  at  as  being  desirable,  it 

think,  be  found  highly  necessary  to  establish  more  national  h 

Our  public  holidays  are  too  few.     The  necessity  for  leaaen 

, .  hours  of  severe  labour  begins  to  show  itself  in  many  ways.* 

-  •  In  former  times,  when  labour  was  not  so  ardent,  holidaj 

many ;  now  that  civilization  advances  and  labour  begins  to  b 

intense,  the  exhaustion  is  consequently  greater,  and  the  pe 

rest  must  be  more  frequent  or  more  prolonged. 

.  The  frequent  conversion  of  the  Monday  into  a  holiday,  kn 

Saint  Monday,  and  the  numerous  excursion  trains,  are  fbrthe 

of  the  general  demand  for  more  recreation  amongst  the  f 

classes. 
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*  Dr.  RicbsrdBon,  On  overworked  men. 
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It  will  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  oar  propoBitions,  that  Sunday 
amusements,  tnyelllng,  and  other  means  for  recreative  enjoyment, 
Will  be  greatly  abased,  but  in  reply  to  that  I  venture  to  say,  that  the 
universal  feeling  would  be  to  condemn  indecoi-ous  behaviour,  and  to 
legulate  and  enforce  decorum  by  every  legitimate  means. 

The  clergy  have,  in  many  respects,  failed  in  keeping  themselves 

em  rapport  with  the  growing  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  are  not 

altogether  capable  of  directing  and  controlling  them  ;  it  appears, 

therofbre,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  desirable  not  only  for 

eorporations  and  authorities  in  town,  but  for  the  Imperial  Grovern- 

aent,  to  charge  themselves  with  this  work.   The  Grovernment  should 

indeed  consider  itself  the  natural  and  responsible  guide  and  director 

in  these  matters,  and  might  wisely  act  in  pioneering  the  desires  and 

aspirations  of  the  people.    As  regards  the  means  to  be  employed 

I  wovld  suggest  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  obtained,  by 

^rhich,  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  rate-payers,  any  town  should 

levy  a  rato  not  exceeding  one  penny  in  the  pound  for  the  purpose  of 

jgnaranteeing  interest  and  capital  subscribed  for  the  establishment  of 

Sjittitutions,  the  object  of  which  are  such  as  have  been  described. 

The  Treasury  Loan  Commissioners  might  be  authorized  to  make 
advances  and  fhune  the  necessary  conditions  for  its  judicious  and 
proper  use. 

If,  as  we  must  acknowledge,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  civilization 
mad  legislation  be  the  individual  welfare,  it  becomes  the  interest  of 
^e  State  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  elevation  of  the  mental  and 
physical  vigour  of  all  its  citizens.  A  recognition  of  this  fact,  that 
ihe  prosperity  and  permanent  security  of  a  kingdom  depend'  much 
upon  the  health  and  vigour  of  its  people,  need  not  be  insisted  upon 
before  a  meeUng  of  this  Association. 

The  scheme  proposed  is,  I  feel  confident,  the  best  under  the 
eireumstances,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  question  of  investigating 
ud  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the  large  and  neglected 
misaea  of  the  population  is  of  such  momentous  consequence  that  it 
hi  only  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  to  meet 
the  attention  which  such  a  subject  deserves. 


HEALTH  OF  TOWNS.* 


Oil  ihe  Progrea  of  Sanitary  Inquiry  in  Bdfoit.     By  Samuel 

BbownEj  L.C.r.,  R.N^ 

AFTER  the  close  of  the  calamitous  years  1847-48,  when  nearly 
16,000  of  this  community  were  struck  down  by  fever  and 
^jaentery,  and  when  some  2,500  individuals  had  been  hurried  to 
Tintimely  graves  firom  our  midst,  the  public  mind  here  began  to  be 


*  For  Abstract  and  Diwcnssion,  see  p.  658. 
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directed  to  the  inqairj,  whether  there  were  not  Bome  local  and 
certainable  causcB  which,  if  they  did  not  call  forth,  had  probably 
aided  the  progress  and   materially   increased   the   fatality   of  the 
epidemic  through  which  we  had  just  passed.    Of  course,  the  medial 
men  of  the  community  required  not  to  pause  for  any  such  inquiiy, 
as  they  were  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  always  exist  cer- 
tain essentials  necessary  for  the  rise,  progress,  and  fatality  of  all 
epidemic  diseases  ;  but   tlie  great  mass  of  the  people,  even  the 
educated,  had  never  duly  considered  the  question,  more  especially  in 
the  practical  light  that  these  dire  visitations  are  at  least  capable  of 
being  greatly  modified  and  limited.     They  did  not  in  fact  know  that 
there  arc  mitigable  and  removable  causes  of  death.    Public  attention, 
however,  was  at  length  aroused,  and,  in  1848,  the  inquiry  assumed 
vitality  and  a  practical  shape.     A  provisional  committee,  oi^anized 
by  the  late  Dr.  Malcolm,  drew  up  a  report  on  the  sanitary  conditim 
of  Belfast,  and,  a  public  meeting  having  been  convened  by  the 
Mayor,  that  report  was  submitted  and  adopted,  and  was  directed  to 
bo  published  for  general  information.     Then,  for   the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  its  recommendations,  a  large  and  influential  committee 
was  appointed.     This  wos  the  rise  of  sanitary  reform  in  this  town  ; 
and  not  only  here,  but,  following  our  example,  Wexford,  Dublin,  and 
other  cities  earnestly  took  up  the  sanitary  question.     The  newly- 
formed  committee  entered  on  their  important  task  with  camestnesck. 
and  zeal,  and  directed  their  attention  to  every  matter  likely  to  afiec^ 
tlic  public  health,  and,  bv  a  well-organized  system  of  action  and  in-i^ 
Hjiection,  they  wcro  enabled  to  cflbct  much  good,  being  aided  in  the!  -^ 
eflbrts  by  the  Town   Council,  "Water  Commissioners:,  and  the  paro.. 
cliial   oilircrs  of  health.     This  last-mentioned   body  was  appointee] 
uiuler  the  Act  59   Geo.  III.  c.  41,  at  the  Spring  Vestry,  and  cor- 
sistod  of  five  gentlemen  who  wci*e  known  to  l>e  enthusiastic  i?anitBiy 
reformers.     A  consideniblo  sum  of  money  was  placed  at  their  di^ 
posal,  and,  having  pretty  large  legal  authority,  they  appointed  a 
innnbcr  of   ins])ectors,  and   thus  contributed  greatly  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Sanitary  Committee.     The  Town  Council  appointed  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  having  under  his  directions  several  intelli- 
gent constables,  acting  as  inspcctorK,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after 
evorytliiug  likely  to  ailcct  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  while  the 
Water  Coniniissioners  erected,  at  the  request  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee, Hcvoral  additional  fountains  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
poor  householders,  into  whoso  tenements,  numbering  about  6,600; 
the  Commissioners  had  not  introduced  water,  nor  had  they  then  the 
power  to  compel  landlords  of  those  dwellings  to  introduce  that  essen- 
tial element  of  health.     Previous  to  the  period  referred  to,  baths  and 
washhouses  had  boon  established  by  a  few  philanthrophists  for  the 
use  of  the  poor.     Tliua  it  will  Ih>  seen  that  in  the  year    1848  there 
was   a   considerable   amount   of   sanitary   organization   in   Belfast. 
Among  the  earliest  salutary  steps  of  the   Sanitary  Committee  and 
the  other    authorities,   was  the   action   taken   relative  to  the    ex- 
pected  advent   of  cholera,  which  was  then,  for  the  second  time, 
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'^▼aging  Great  Britain.    Gnlded  hj  the  authorities  and  sanitary 
ralbrma  in  England,  oar  Committee  took  active  measures  to  impart 
to  the  eommnnitj  plain  instructions  regarding  their  individual  duty 
in  ezpeetation  of  the  mnch-dreaded  visitor,  but  more  especially  to 
imbue  the  pnblic  mind  with  the  conviction  that  every  person  had  it 
in  his  power,  more  or  less,  to  modify  and  control  the  spread  and 
frtality  of  the  disease,  while  a  system  of  house-to-house  visitation 
was  recommended  to  ^e  Poor  Law  Guardians,  who,  I  may  remark, 
oaed  ererj  means  at  their  disposal  to  grapple  wiUi  the  impending 
etlami^«    Nor  was  the  Committee  of  the  General  Dispensary  less 
aetiTB  in  preparing  for  the  contest  (the  present  dispensary  system 
of  relief  was  not  then  in  existence).     The  much-dreaded  cholera  at 
length  made  its  second  appearance  amongst  ns,  and  again,  with  fatal 
eflecty  swept  through  the  town.     That  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  sereral  bodies  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  operations  car- 
ried on  for  even  the  brief  period  of  twelve  months,  were  useful  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  in  allaying  alarm,  and  in  miti- 
gating the  virulence  of  the  epidemic,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  reasonable  man.     Nevertheless,  with  all  our  activity 
sad  precautions,  there  wpre  entered  on  the  register  kept  at  the  dis- 
pensary station,  2,282  eases  of  cholera,  and  of  these  997  died.    These 
nnmbers  do  not,  however,  show  nearly  all  the  cases  that  occurred  in 
the  town,  as  many  of  those  in  private  practice,  and  probably  sevenil 
others  among  the  poor,  were  never  reported.     The  epidemic  of  1840 
passed  away,  and  very  soon  the  general  public  seemed  almost  to  have 
fixgotten  the  lesson  so'dearly  imparted,  but,  I  fear,  not  leained.     Bo 
that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  the  subscriptions  on 
which  the  Suiitary  Committee  depended  for  carrying  out  their  desires 
nnd  efforts,  utterly  failed,  so  that  by  the  August  of  1850  the  society, 
which  had  been  organized  for  the  pnblic  benefit,  nnd  which  had  done 
good  service,  ceased  its  operations,  having  died  from  apathetic  neglect. 
For  some  time  the  parochial  officers  of  health  continued  their  work, 
sad  the  Town  Council  maintained  a  tolerably  efficient  staff  of  sanitary 
inspectors  ;  but  in  1853-54  a  state  of  things  arose  which  abolished 
the  one  and  suspended  the  action  of  the  other — the  ^^  Belfast  Chancery 
Snit,'*  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  which  lasted  upwards  of  eight 
years,  pushed  everything  else  aside.     Now  this  was  greatly  to  be 
deplored,  as,  when  these  unfortunate  circumstances  took  place,  the 
Btnitary  improvements  in  Belfast  had  made  considerable  progress, 
ind  gave  promise  of  abundant  good  fruit  in  the  future.     That  a  con- 
tinnous  effort  was  urgently  required  will  be  abundantly  evident  from 
the  following  statistics,  gathered  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  in 
1853.    At  that  time  he  had  instituted  some  inquiries  that  might 
serve  as  the  basis  of  further  sanitarv  works,  and  had  caused  a  house- 
to-honse  visitation  of  the  town  to  bo  carefully  mndo  by  his  inspectors. 
From  the  official  returns  he  ascertained  that  Belfast  then  had  665 
itreets  ;  of  these  79  were  not  paved  or  drained  at  all,  and  285  were 
badly  paved  and  sewered.    There  were  12,902  houses  in  the  borough ; 
of  these  4,047  were  without  back  yards,  4,326  were  without  drainage, 
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and  6,179  were  minuB  ashpitg,  or  any  kind  of  receptacle  for  tlie 
refuse  of  tlie  families  liviDg  in  these  so-called  dwelliDgs.     At  that 
time  (March,  1853)  the  population  of  the  entire  borough  was  1G2,345, 
In  Bully macarrett,  the  County  Down  portion  of  the  borough,  there 
were  1,222  houses  ;  925  were  not  drained,  and  811   were  without 
any  back  accommodatiou.     Strictly  speaking,  Bally  macarrett  had  not 
any  properly  formed  street,  bo  far  as  sewerage  and  paving  were 
concerned.     Tliese  figures  certainly  show  a  very  imperfect  aanitaiy 
condition,  and  surely  called  for  unceasing  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  and  of  the  people  themselves  to  try  to  remedy  such  de- 
fective arrangements.     Yet  at  that  very  time  the  unhappy  state  of 
things  arose  which  I  have  already  mentioned.    At  that  time  tlie 
death  rate  could  not  be  ascertained  except  approximately,  as  the 
Act  for  the  registry  of  births  and  deaths  had  not  then  been  intnv 
dnccd  into  Ireland,  but  the  number  of  burials  in  the  various  grave- 
yards showed  the  death-rate  of  Belfast  to  stand  verj  high.    As  J 
have  already  stated,  sanitary  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  hen; 
and  for  several  years  was  nearly  at  a  stand-still,  from  the  causes  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded.     The  medical  officer  of  health  io  th 
then  state  of  affairs  had  resigned  his  appointment,  and  the  staff  of 
inspectors  who  had  been  carefully  trained  was  broken  up.    It  vu 
only  in  18G5  that  a  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  wu 
appointed,  and  an  endeavour  was  made   to   resuscitate  the  long- 
neglected  work.     It  is  true  that  in  the  interval  between  1855  ud 
18G5  a  trifling  degree  of  attention  was  given  to  sanitary  operaUoUi 
but  as  the  two  inspectors  were  charged  with  the  oversight  of  other 
Town  Council  duties*,  the  time  devoted  to  the  public  health  deport- 
ment was   necessarily  vciy  limited,   and  quite  inadequate  to  tiM 
requirements  of  this  community,  as  I  shall  presently  show.     Befbn 
I  proceed  further,  however,  I   should  mention  that  in    1854  the 
cholera  again  made  its  appearance  here  in  an  epidemic  form.    Oa 
that  occasion  the  disease  was  not  nearly  so  severe  as  during  tiho 
preceding  epidemic;  and  I  think  I  may  safely  assume  tliat  the  aetin 
sanitary  operations  of  the  previous  five  years  had  some  share  tt 
least  in  modifying  the  seventy  of  the  attack.     The  numbers  in  1854 
were — cholera,  1,087  cases,  of  which  563  perished.     The  Samtary 
Committee  of  the  Council  on  its  appointment  set  heartily  to  work| 
organized  a  staff  of  hcalih-of)icers,  under  the  direction  of  an  intelU- 
gcnt  inspector,   and   received  weekly  a  detailed   report   from  the 
inspector  relative  to  the  work  carried  out,  issuing  also  directioni 
for  the  succeeding  week.     In  1866,  when  cholera  once  more  wai 
found  to  havo  come  amongst  us,  the  committee  met  daily,  and  used 
every  effort  to  check  the  spread  of  the  malady.     Fortunately,  the 
visitation  was  very  light,  as  only  73  cases  were  reported.     Of  these, 
however,  33  died,  showing  that  the  cases,  though  not  numeroas, 
were  of  a  virulent  type.     As  on  all  former  incursions,  the  disease 
was  confined  to  the  Iccalities  in  a  low  and  defective  sanitary  state, 
the   houses  infected   being  usually  of  the   worst   description,  aud 
where  the  streets  were  without  sewerage  and  unpaved  ;  in  fact,  in 
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tliote  direllinga  that  were  without  any  of  the  nppliaucea  requiiUe 
for  Leuhb. 

Now,  to  show  the  necessity  ihftt  exl&ts  in  Belfast  for  coutinuoua 
tftnititry  operations,  I  shall  introduce  an  extract  froin  the  lust  Bonuat 
report  Bubmittcd  to  the  Town  Council,  esbibiling  the  enormous 
unount  of  work  done  during  the  twelve  months  ending  in 
December  of  laat  year,  premising  tbat  these  etTorls  were  greatly 
iacUiUted  bj  ibe  Public  Saitiiary  Act  of  lSti6.  Tbe  follow- 
ing ftre  some  of  the  principal  duties  performed  by  (he  eaailarj 
dsputment,  viz. ; — 1,717  streets  were  Inspected  from  house  to 
mue,  and  a  report  mnde  of  the  coudition  of  each  tcnemeot  ; 
1^205  nuiaaacea  were  abnted  ;  I,4d2  stopped  sowers  were  opened 
ud  deanted  ;  -162  houses  were  drained  ;  42  open  ditches  were 
dnioed  and  sewered  ;  47  open  diULes  were  cleansed  ;  34  pools 
of  •tagnant  water  ware  emptied,  and  the  places  filled  up  ;  246 
Iioases,  causing  offemire  auisance»,  have  beea  provided  with 
Mwers;  418  back  yarda  of  houaea  were  remodoHcd;  602  ash- 
piu,  Ac.,  were  erected  for  houses  which  had  not  these  recep- 
taelee;  5,469  houses  were  cleansed  aud  whitewashed.  Besides 
llieee  a  great  many  works  were  accompli  a  lied,  to  which  I  need 
not  refer;  but  I  liave  detailed  quite  enough  fo  show  ihat  the 
atate  of  tlie  town  called  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and 
tliat  the  Sauitai'y  Committee  was  not  idle. 

Having  thus  briefly  detailed  the  liiaCory  of  our  sanitary  operatious, 
Knd  of  our  short-comings  also,  I  shall  now  show  the  proseut  sanitary 
conlitionofBelfust,  and  detjiil  the  various  improvemeiUa  that  are  being 
proceeded  with,  or  which  are  contemplated  by  the  Town  Couiieil.  In 
tbe  early  part  of  this  year  the  Sanitary  Committee  directed  their  in- 
specior  to  have  u  return  prepared,  oftcr  a  liouse-to>house  inspection, 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  made  in  1833  under  the  s u peri u ten de nee 
i)f  the  medical  officer  of  health.  That  veturu  has  been  completed,  aud 
shows  the  following  : — Tliere  are  in  iho  borough  (Antrim  aide)  892 
(treets,  23,332  houses — 1,061  of  these  not  being  dwellings.  Of  the 
S82  stieeta  there  are  300*  not  sewered  or  drained,  and  186  which 
tnnot  formed  and  paved.  Of  the  23,332  houses  there  are  3,700 
without  back  yards,  4,775  not  sewered,  and  3,289  which  have  not 
uj  ashpits  or  receptacles  for  any  kind  of  refuse ;  there  are  also 
8,723  bouaes  which  have  each  two  or  more  families.  In  Ballyma- 
euretl  (County  Down  side  of  the  boroughj  there  are  93  streets — 69 
net  paved  and  66  not  sewered.  There  are  2,160  houses,  25  of  them 
not  being  dneliings.  Of  these  2,160  houses,  7G1  have  not  any  back- 
784  are  not  sewered,  and  5li7  have  not  any  ashpits,  and  386 
have  each  more  than  one  family  resident.  It  appears  also  that 
are  in  town  4,227  houses  that  have  not  bad  water  introduced, 
'^wdcs  1,900  in  Bally macarrett  that  have  not  that  oisential 
llnoeDt  for  health  and  cleanliness.  There  are  61  places  used  for 
dtngfatering  animals,  very  few  of  which  are  in  a  couditition  suitable 

'  Since  Mnruh  lust  IfO  new  streets  have  buen  paved  and  sewered.         ^H 
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for  th«  purpoie,  nhile  28  of  ttie  numbir  on  XxAtily  naltt,  a 
wilbout  a  water  supply.  There  are  111  chimneys  of  rarious  n 
fnctories  wUich  pour  fortli  smoko  in  large  quautitiM  for  tire1v4 
mnre  boure  of  tlie  tlAy.  There  nris  9G  common  lodging- bouses  d 
licensed,  and  inspected  every  week.  A  very  Iiirg«  Dumber  ' 
closctl,  OS  they  were  not  suitable  for  (lie  purpose  of  safe  comid 
lodging,  and  were  refused  licences.  Among  llie  trftdeS  which  q 
be  classified  as  more  or  less  offbnslvo  to  the  seniea,  and  Ulcely^ 
injuriously  sficct  the  public  health,  I  may  state  that  within  tb< 
borongb  ciieroare-11  marine  stores,  19  chandleries,  4  boae  boiling 
osiAblisbments,  1  glue  work,  3  match  m an u factor ioi,  3  tao  yards, 
4  felt  and  asphalie  works,  elqiI  12  starch  works,  I  gas  manu- 
fictory,  1  manure  manufactory.  There  are  four  burial -ground* 
within  the  borough,  all  of  which  are  now  nearly  unfit  for  tlu 
purpose  of  Hafe  sepulture.  Regarding  these  grounds  I  may  que" 
eslracla  from  a  memorial  receully  suhnniltcd  to  ihu  Lord  LU 
'tenaul  by  Ibe  Town  Council.  Of  "l-Viar'a  Bush"  it  !■  said  fl 
grouud  contAins  about  one  and  n  half  acres.  It  has  bwn  i 
lis  It  graveyard  for  centuries,  and,  for  the  last  ten  years,  g7|| 
part  has  lieen  overcrowded  with  graves,  except  u  few  private  ]fl| 
Human  bodies  are  sometimes  placed  immediately  beneath  Ihe  euHi 
of  the  ground,  with  a  light  mound  of  earth  laid  over  tbom.  1 
graves,  when  opened,  are  found  to  bo  completely  saturated  wSjf 
animal  raaltor,  although  a  number  of  interments  take  place  th«re 
daily.  The  next  is  the  Shankhill  burial-ground ;  it  control 
nltogother  three  ftnd  a  half  ncres.  The  oldest  port,  cenialniog  oae 
and  a  quarter  acres,  is  completely  filled  with  graves,  the  boditu 
having  been  burled  in  some  instances  close  heaeatli  the  surfkn  of  I 
the  ground.  In  &ct,  the  old  part  and  a  large  portion  of  the  oeir 
ground  are  quite  uuGL  for  decent  or  safa  burial  of  the  dead.  Thu  | 
Kew  Burial-ground,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  properly  of  the  Belfut 
Cliaritable  Society,  the  oldur  portion  of  which,  eontaining  one  ure 
and  a  quarter,  has  been  uaed  for  nearly  a  century,  and  la  QUrly 
filled  up  j  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  newer  part,  of  about 
the  same  extent  as  the  old,  as  all  the  lots  have  been  sold,  and  ire 
pietty  well  occupied  by  graves.  The  fourth  graveyard  is  a  tmiU 
burial  place  belonging  to  the  Wcaloyans,  but,  as  it  Is  now  ncailv 
lilled,  the  trustees  of  Ihe  grouud  have  prohibited  furtlier  iut.  ■ 

except  in  such  private  lot?  a^  are  known  not  to  be  air.  . 
occupied.     The  population,  at  ihe  olo-ie  of  June  last,  vra  ., 

the  deaths  for  the  year,  up  Co  iho  same  date,  were  3|651,  i.i.u>. 
death  rale  of  24  per  1,000  for  the  twelve  months  ending  311 
Juno  1867. 

Before  I  proceed  to  relato  the  various  works  which  the  ' 
Council  and  other  autliorilies  have  in  hand,  I  think  it  ai, 
iDlcfcating  if  we  can  consider  very  briefly  tho  rapid  grvA 
of  Helfaal,  ns  oxhiblted  by  the  figures  I  hnvo  already  given,  i 
which  ore  taken  from  the  two  statiaticnl  surveys  which  were  mj 
in  l%fia  Mid  \%6T  vM^eclively.  Well,  tlien,  m  fourtwn  years  { 
bare  liad  256  iifn  tWw'.i  \iai,  iiftli.-,  \\;»i(i  Vjiiw.-s  buili,  wiii  I 
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of  43,965  inhftbttantD  i  the  increase  of  tlio  population  since 
the  lut  QoToroment  i^eiiaus  (1861),    which  tiien  was  120,544  (on 
Increase  on  Iho  preceding  ten  yenr§  of  20,24i)  onumuta  to  25,746 
six  feara  or  at  the  rate  of  4,294   per  annura,  aad,  at  thejsamo 
jiopiilatlou  will  be  in    1871,  the  next  decennial  ceiiBUs, 
,4^0,  or  an  increase  tn  the  JecaJe  of  42,906.     Now,  it  innsC  be 
ilted  tliat  these  figures  Bhow  an  exti'aerdinarily  rapid  growth, 
td  Et  will  also  be  admitted  that  it  has  been  no  easy  task  for  the 
notborities  to  keep  pace  with  the  sanitary  requirements  of  this  great 
iDcreasc,  and  which  has  been,  year  after  year,  progre§sively  ou- 
larging.   It  will  be  perceived  that  in  tbeborougha  great  sanitary  evil 
uists  in  the  form  of  upwards  of  4,000  houses  that  are  without  ash- 
pits or  the  like  attached  to  Ihern,  and  3, 700  that  me  without  drainage. 
This  state  of  things  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  until  the  Muni- 
cipal  Corporations  Act  came  Into  operation  houses  were  built  nt 
'will  without  any  stringent  regulations  g  hence,  in  some  portions  of 
the  old  part  of  the  town  there  are  several  streets  without  back-yards 
of  any  kind.     This  the  corporation,  by  their  earliest  Improvement 
^ct,  sought  powers  to  remedy,  and  obtained  authority  to  compel  all 
(wrsoDS  ballding  houses  (o  give  rere  accommodation  for  each  house 

S'  a  yard  of  not  less  than  ten  feet  in  eitont  from  the  back  wall  of 
•  t^uement,  so  that  for  many  years  houses  have  not  keen  built 
lout  this  essential  accommodation  ;  and  by  an  Act  obtained   in 
the  Council  took  powers  (o  compel  all  parties  building  houses 
new  ground  to  have  the  street    formed,  paved,  and  sewered 
the  houses  can  bo  inhabited.      They  also  iusist  that  when  any 
tenement  has  been  pulled  down,  the  new  building  shall  be  in 
"  rmity  with  the  law.     Then,  by  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  the 
)ratIon  has  the  power  under  order  of  the  magistrates,  to  compel 
fowners  of  houses  that  are  without  yards,  and  which  are  proved 
Unfit  rorfaumBD  habitations,  to  give  up  one  or  mora  bouses  for 
lurpose   of   yard    accommodation    for  the  remainder.        One 
rod  and  thirty-three  notices  have  been  served  upon  the  ownei's 
ich  tenements,  and  several  of  the  landlords  are  complying  with 
tnw,  and  I  believe  the  sanitary  authorities  are  determiued  to 
iiave  ihe  provisions  of  the  Act  fully  carried  out.     For  some  time 
t^e  Huh-  of  the  slaughter-houses  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
,  iiinl  after  full  inquiry  a  plot  of  ground  was  sot  apoi-t,  and  a 
;,'iOO  having  been  voted,  the  Sanitary  Committee  accepted 
.    the  erection  of  a  part  of  au  extensive  plan  for  cattle 
■  I    new   slaughler-bonses.     Tko   portion   now   about   to  be 
uttud  will,  it  is  considered,  meet  the  existing  requirements,   and 
*i!l  be  R  very  useful  sanitary  improvement,  to  be  completed  withiD 
iwolvg  won  lis. 

Prom  what  I  have  stated  relative  to  the  burial-grounds  of  the 
hMfiiigh,  it  will  he  admitted  by  all  that  the  time  has  arrived, 
I  might  say  hart  arrived  lonif  ago,  when  the  municipal  autho- 
riliea  are  urgently  reiinircd  to  lnk«  stringent  steps  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  and  abating  the  monster  evil.  It,  therefore 
gives  me  great  satisfactioD  to  he  able  to  inform  Ihie  A.«»y»»r 
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tioQ  tk&t  tho  Town  Coimcil,  having  obtained  ikt  reqomlfl 
legnl  eDactmout,  have  purcbascd  and  sot  apart  a  large  (ilDt  of  most 
eligible  grouai),  about  foi't^-tlireo  acrea,  for  tlie  purposft  of  safe  and 
(lucent  aopnlturc,  and  uru  now  puahiug  on  the  encloaurc,  and  lajm^ 
out  the  ground  trith  all  available  speed.  This  undertaking  will 
OOftt  the  BUni  of  £23.000.  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  flaiabed  in  almnt 
eighteen  manths.  In  the  meantime  the  Town  Couuoll  hare  talcou 
the  proper  ateps  preliminary  to  clo.tiug  all  the  graveyards  within 
the  borough,  against  whnt  may  be  termed  free  interments,  and,  at 
the  game  time,  of  limiting  the  burials  in  proprietary  grounds  by 
oertain  fixed  salutary  rules  and  regulatioDi.  To  the  inhabitttuU  of 
the  towu  generally  this  imperatively  demanded  action  should  com- 
mend itscif  as  a  sanitary  improvement  of  (he  greatest  imporlanec, 
and  when  some  little  mi  a  conception,  and  perhaps  irritatioDt  shall 
have  passed  away,  tho  promoters  of  this  great  sanitary  work  will 
be  regarded  na  public honefaetora  ;  for  thoro  will  bo  fewiKtrsooswhf^ 
will  not  feel  that  personal  interests,  even  at  tho  expense  of  seemia^ 
wrong,  must  yield,  where  lifo  mid  health  are  at  stake,  to  tt^ 
requirements  of  the  common  wcni. 

Tho  next  important  sanitary  work  to  which  I  call  attentlm 
the  introduction  by  the  Belfast  Water  Commissioners  of  on  ati 
dnnt  snpply  of  water.  This,  I  understand,  will  be  on  the  conliov 
and  higli  pressure  principle,  and  is  calculatod,  I  believe,  to  p' 
for  all  purposes,  at  tlui  race  of  about  twenty  gallons  a  daji 
overy  inhabitant ;  besides  which,  tho  Commissioners  hav)  g 
tained  power,  by  their  Act  of  lH6(i,  to  compel  the  owocrs  i 
all  tenements  to  introduce  a  proper  water  supply.  Ajid  wheollji 
Feinembered  that  there  are  stiil  4,227  habilaLious  without  il,  A 
action  recently  taken  by  the  Commissioners,  and  tlielr  ittlfi 
determination  to  enforce  their  powers,  cannot  bo  too  highly  cm 
mended.  To  the  poor  it  will  be  a  special  advantago— not  Mil 
promoting  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  but  also  saving  Un 
the  labour  of  carrying  their  soanty  supply  fVom  foantains  plH| 
very  often  at  considerable  distances  from  their  abodes.  TneoB 
lay  upon  this  work  will  be  somewhere  about  £150,000,  and  »l 
likely  be  finished  within  two  years. 

Within  the  period  from  which  this  paper  dates  the  present  ijilM 
of  dispensary  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  came  into  operation,  ud  hi 
been  of  great  service  to  the  sick  poor  of  tho  town.  The  boniD^ 
including  Ballymocarrett,  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  with  (B 
medical  attendant  for  each.  There  are  also  three  diaponsingitMioa 
the  two  in  Belfast  having  each  a  quaiitied  apothecary  tUteM 
Tho  medical  offlcers  of  the  dispensary  districts  are  not  unlf  IB 
benefactors  of  the  poor  when  sick,  but  also  afford  valuable  mbt: 
mation  relative  to  tho  sanitary  slate  of  the  localities  which  lliq 
visit,  and  thus  enable  the  sanitary  inspectors  and  tlie  comniitt»  tt 
have  the  existing  nuisances  promptly  abated,  and  the  houses  of  A' 
poor  purified  and  limewashed. 

I  will  BOW  proceed  in  a  few  words  to  refer  to  Mine  p8 
snailary    -woTku    -wVxtii.    m«    «Kn.\Rt&^latiad.      It   will    Jitro   W 
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Qbaerved  thftt  I  have  epeciilly  rereiTci!  to  llic  very  JcTeciive 
■tato  of  the  draiaago  aud  sewage  of  Bulfaat,  and  I  raay  now 
meution  a  great  evil  wliieh  is  in  soma  degree  dependent  upon 
thai  defective  condition — namely,  the  lloodiug  of  the  low-lyiug 
distrlcls  of  tho  town,  which,  under  cerlaln  conctirrent  circuoi- 
Rtsacea — an  uDusually  Ligh  spring  tide  and  a  large  and  heavy  raiu- 
fall  occurring  at  the  soroe  time — is  likely  to  lake  place  in  any 
winter  ;  in  fact,  hoa  taken  place  seTernl  times  in  the  last  few  years. 
To  this  state  of  things  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Town  Council 
has  for  some  time  been  directed.  At  Lbeir  request,  the  able  borough 
(urTDyor,  Mr.  Montgumery,  has  drawn  up  a  comprehensive  echomo, 
and  the  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  Bazalgette,  faaa  also  furnished  a  full 
report  upon  the  subject.  It  ia  obvious  that  this  is  not  the  place, 
nor  Lave  I  lime,  to  mention  the  details  of  these  reports  ;  but  I  may 
shortly  state  that  both  reports  skcfch  out  a  system  of  high-level  and 
tow-level  catch  sewers  (Mr.  Bazalgette  also  adds  a  medium  sewer) 
which  are  intended  to  receive  all  the  sewage  of  the  borough 
which  now  tails  into  and  poltuiea  the  Pound  burn,  Blacks tofi' stream, 
«nd  the  River  Lagan,  aod  carry  it  out  into  the  eca-way  at  limo  of 
high-waler,  so  as  to  be  swept  away  by  the  receding  tide.  The 
liigh-levcl  sewer  will  discharge  by  gravitation,  but  the  low-level 
sewage  luust  bo  pumped  up  that  it  may  be  discharged  iulo  the  out- 
fall of  the  high  sower.  This  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  th«  districts  to  be  drained  lie  much  below  htgh-water  mark. 
Both  engineers,  however,  pointedly  refer  to  the  utilisation  of  the 
Hwnge  instead  of  having  it  carried  to  sea,  and  point  out  how  fortu- 
"e  it  is  tbat  Belfast  has  extensive  slob  lands  on  either  pide  of  the 
Igb,  upon  which  the  sewage  may  be  cast,  after  the  slobs  have 
n  reclaimed,  with  undoubted  consequent  advantages.  I  cannot 
I  discuss  the  subject  of  the  ulilizatiou  of  sewage,  but  I  may  say 
I  I  have  seen  the  value  of  it  in  other  places  ;  that  I  believe  the 
arlonce  of  it,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  a  settled  question  ; 
I  that  I  know  Belfast  ia  peculiarly  and  indeed  happily  el  re  um- 
'  na  regards  the  practicability  of  turning  its  sewage  to  pro- 
use.  The  entire  of  this  most  important  subject  is  now 
B  the  Town  Council  and  the  Harbour  Commissiouera,  who,  the 
iblic  may  rest  satisfied,  will  give  it  their  moat  earnest  attention, 
imay  add  that  Mr.  Bazalgetle  approximately  estimates  the  outlay 
for   tlio   catch  sewers  of  Iiis  plan  at  about  £lo8,000. 

I  can  merely  mention  the  conleniplated  paving  of  our  principal 

tkorougUlkres  with    square    seta   instead  of   maeadamiziDg,   as    at 

{kreecnit,   and  I  only  refer  to  it,  as,  vrben  carried  out,  it  vrill  be 

a  aanitary  improvement  so  far  as  surface  cleansing  of  such  streets  ia 

,    coocerned.     I  may  also  state  tbat  the  "smoke  nuisance "  has  not 

^kwD  overlooked,  indeed,  at  one  time  it  had  conaidorable  attention 

^^kei    but  the  authorities  have  hesitated   to  take  any  compulsory 

^^^non  in  tlio  matter  until  wo  have  more  information  on  the  subject 

^HF  the  consumption  of  smoke  by  fuulorics  and  mills. 

^^lii  bringing  this  paper  to    a   close,  I  beg   to  say  that  I  have 

compressed  within  the  limit  of   time   at   my  disposal   as  much 
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of  tho  information  which  I  possess  on  saftitary  progress  here  as  I 
possibly  could.  I  fear  I  have  not  imparted  to  my  subject  much  of 
an  attractive  character,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  com- 
menced by  stating  I  did  not  intend  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of 
tho  sanitary  question,  but  merely  to  give  a  review  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  sanitary  inquiry  in  Belfast,  and,  as  we  were  to  be 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promo* 
tiou  of  Social  Science,  I  felt  that  from  my  former  official  position,  and 
out  of  the  materials  in  my  possession,  I  might  be  able  to  give  soma 
information  which  would  not  be  wholly  uninteresting  ;  hence  the 
paper,  imperfect  as  it  is,  which  I  venture  to  lay  before  the  Meeting. 

Note* — The  following  table  of  epidemics  of  fever  and  cholera 
occurring  in  Belfast  since  1866  may  be  considered  pretty  correct^ 
though  I  believe  the  numbers  are  below,  not  above,  the  truth  : — 


Year. 


1647-48 
1849 
1854 
1866 


Epidemic. 


Fovcr  and  Dysentery 

Cholera  

Cholera  

Cholera 


Number  of 
Cases. 


14,076 

2,282 

1,087 

78 


Deaths. 


2,487 
W7 
668 


In  1832,  the  cholera  mado  its  first  appearance  here  ;  at  that  tL^^ 
2,833  cases  were  reported,  with  418  deaths.    Between  1832  ^jj^ 
1847,  Belfast  had  two  smart  epidemics  of  fever.    These  figur^n 
refer  to  the  Borough,  not  the  Union,  of  Belfast 


071  the  OhjsctSy  Operations^  and  Effects  of  the  Proceedingi  ij 
the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Diii2ni« 
By  Henry  J.  P.  Maclean,  Chairman  of  the  CommittH. 

WHEN  this  Association  met  in  Dublin  in  1861}  Mr.  Nugent 
Robinson  read  a  paper  on  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  in  that  city.  There  were  then  upwards  of  8,000  houses  let  in 
portions  to  roomkeepcrs,  each  family  seldom  occupying  more  than 
one  apartment.  This  necesRarily  prevented  any  approach  to  decencyi 
and,  joined  with  other  depressing  causes,  led  to  feeblo  health,  iicknessi 
and  premature  death. 

A  graphic  but  most  painful  picture  was  then  drawn  of  the  loeali* 
tics  in  ^v]^ch  most  of  these  houses  were  situated  :  the  disrepair 
into  which  tliey  had  fallen,  the  want  of  space  for  neceasaxy  offices^ 
or,  where  tliey  existed,  their  unsuitableness  and  filthy  oonditioo. 
House  (Irninngc  was  then  nearly  unknown  in  such  places,  but  the 
W(.vB\  fv'SWuTo,  ^^V  wU  wws  the  sadly  deficient  supply  of  water. 
Fouutamtf  wtTo  \V\etv  K<i\\  ^w^  Ita  \i\i\x;^^\v^>9iV\RVi^<aQU^led  with  the 
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fancity  of  Teasels  for  holding  tho  element,  led  to  the  retention  and 
use  of  it  over  and  over  again  till  it  became  offensive  and  most 
injurioas  to  health.  Poverty,  drunkenness,  and  slovenly  habits 
intensified  these  evils,  and  the  want  of  special  legal  powers 
to  abate  them  impeded  most  materially  the  efforts  of  the  Corpo- 
mtion  and  Police.  The  house-jobbers,  who  are  numerous  and 
▼hose  chief  characteristics  are  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  their 
tenants  and  do  as  little  as  they  can  for  them,  were  then  able  to  bafflo 
both  parties,  to  such  an  extent  that  six  weeks  sometimes  elapsed 
before  a  nuisance  could  be  abated,  or  tho  landlord  be  compelled  to 
erect  or  repidr  an  absolutely  necessary  office. 

Tliia  atate  of  things,  as  shown  to  exist  in  1861,  is  referred  to  prin- 
^pally  to  show  .the  great  change  for  the  bettor  that  has  taken 
place  in  Dublin  since  that  time,  by. the  continuous  efforts  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  Police,  and  the  use  of  the  nearly  complete 
^wera  given  to  them  by  recent  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  bye-laws  of  1865,  framed  under  the  Dublin  Lnprovement 
Amendment  Act  of  1864,  were  the  first  successful  attempt  at  sanitary 
reform.  Under  them  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Corporation, 
with  eight  sanitary  sergeants  (who  were  then  for  the  first  time  cm- 
ployed,)  commenced  those  proceedings  which  have  proved  so  produc- 
tive of  benefit  to  all,  but  especially  to  the  poorer  classes. 

Through  the  powers  afforded  by  them,  a  vast  improvement  was 
effected  in  the  condition  and  repair  of  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler 
class,  who  had  hitherto  been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  any  landlord 
who  chose  to  neglect'  them. 

But  the  most  important  object  attained  under  these  bye-laws  was 
the  control,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  many  houses  let  in  tenements  at 
weekly  rents  not  exceeding  8s.,  their  number  being  about  9,000.  By 
iheir  means  about  27,000  families,  constituting  more  than  one-third 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  city,  were  at  once  brought  under  the 
surveillance,  and  at  the  same  time  the  protection,  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  city.  Attempts  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  bye- 
kWs  by  letting  the  rooms  by  the  month  were  tried,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  appeals  against  the  decisions  of  tho  magistrates,  in  cases 
hronght  by  thef  sanitary  Authorities,  were  discussed  by  the  Judges. 
Though  much  that  was  highly  beneficial  was  effected  under  these 
bye-laws,  it  was  not,  however,  until  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1866 
(which  applied  to  Ireland  those  enactments,  many  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  force  only  in  England)  that  the  many  social  and 
moral  evils  resulting  from  sanitary  neglect  were  firmly  met  and 
grappled  with. 

On  the  24th  August,  1866,  the  Public  Hcaltli  Committee  of  the 
Dublin  Corporation  were  constituted.  Soon  aftenvards  a  code  of 
bje^lawB,  or  rather  of  *'  regulations  for  tenement  houses,"  framed  by 
mm,  received  the  approval  of  Government.  Combined  with  tho 
Public  Health  Act,  provision  is  made  for  dealing  with  every  sanitary 
ofleneBi  and  atill  more  for  matters  which  materially  affect  the  decency 
and  the  oomlort  of  the  humbler  classes,  as  well  as  for  protecting  the 
^Mltk  of  the  community  at  large. 
While  to  tho  poor  occupfuit  of  tho  tenement  room  l\\^^^  Vi-^^i-Voc^^ 
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•  i  ^.>  2reat  a  boon,  they  haTC,  on  the  other   hand 
•  ;    ;h:it  class  known  as  '*  house  jobbers,"  to  who 

:•  nion  of  the  tenement  hoasea  belongs.     The 

•  >  .:.  <  xtici'^i.-il  over  tliese  houses,  and  the   amoui 
:.•.-  •  :T.;c!od  in  them,  will  be  better  understood  by 

..'•^•::2  returns  for  the  year  ending  the  first  daj 
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SxM  v    ;\r.:.»\iil  iioiu   oxtonial  premise?,  where 

ki^pl   orto-.-.MNilv  .  .  .  .  .  1,1 

ILivini;  U'V  liN  objooc  the  still  higher  aim  of  combining  \ 
I'lv-t  i\:vi,»'ii  ai.d  iniprowniem  of  the  health  of  the  populatic 
lii'lital  i\U'nn>  whioli  inu5i  result  in  jui  equally  improved  c 
of  s-ueicty,  the  PuMio  Health  Committee  have  directed  thei] 
Ut  iln'>:c  cinumstanoos  l»y  which  the  .social and  moral  charact< 
liiuiiblcr  classes  lao  mainly  inllueuced  :  the  provision  of  those 
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conTeiiieiices  which  decency  and  civilization,  as  well  as  health,  require  ; 
the  prevention  of  over-crowding  in  dwellings ;  the  separation  of  the 
aezeSy  especially  in  nightly  lodging  houses ;  the  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water,  and  other  similar  efforts  in  these  respects,  which  have 
been  made,  and,  they  believe,  with  success,  by  this  Committee. 

The  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  is  illustrated 
l>y  the  Butgoined  tabular  statement  of  the  admissions  to  the  fever 
laoeintalfl  for  the  three  consecutive  years  just  ended. 

.^dmissums  to  the  CUy  of  Dublin  Fever  Hospitals  during  the  year. 

ending 

September,  1865,  admitted  •        •        •        4,411 

),  1866      9,  •        •        •        8,781 

„  1867      „  ....        2,860 

To  the  prompt  measures  adopted  by  this  Committee  in  enforcing 
'fltJhe  disinfection  of  those  houses  in  which  contagious  diseases  have 
^pecorred,  their  diminution  may,  to  some  extent,  be  referred. 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-three  houses,  in  which 

sach  diseases  had  occurred  during  the  past  twelve-month,  were 

inspected  and  visited  with  this  object,  and  from  the  returns  furnished 

"ftj  the  inspectors,  in  which  the  cubic  space  of  these  dwellings  is 

exhibited,  Uie  deficiency  in  this  most  important  respect  would  in  a 

hrge  proportion  of  cases  account  for  the  results.    For  while  the 

minimum  cubic  space  permitted  in    the  Tenement  Regulations  is 

SOO  cubic  feet  per  occupant,  it  has  frequently  been  found  to  amount 

to  leas  than  one  half  of  that.    In  a  recent  instance  where  17  dwel- 

Hogs  were  inspected,  in  five  cases  the  cubic  space  was  but  128,  in 

ibur  between  144  and  160,  and  in  all  the  others  under  200  cubic  feet 

per  inmate. 

The  Health  Committee  consists  of  30  members  of  the  Municipal 

Council,  who  meet  once  weekly  for  the  transaction  of  business.    In 

addition  to  the  ordinary  routine  proceedings,  and  to  the  duties  already 

apecified  in  the  tables,  the  committee  during  the  last  twelve  months 

disposed  of  937  cases  of  complaints  which  were  brought  before  them. 

The  Sanitary  Staff  consists  as  follows,  viz  :^- 

A  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

A  City  Analyst 

Inspector  of  Nuisances 

One  Disinfecting  Inspector 

Manager  of  Disinfecting  Chamber,  and 

Eight  Sanitary  Sergeants. 

A  lu^air  disinfecting  chamber,  on  the  most  improved  principles, 

been  erected  by  the  Corporation.    Every  encouragement  is  given 

induce  the  poor  to  use  it  free  of  cost,  by  sending  their  bedding 

olothing  to  it,  and  to  the  public  generally  it  is  av^lable  at  a 

'^fgj  moderate  charge. 

£i  addition  to  the  sanitary  works  accomplished  by  the  Committee, 
^ftiT  material  aid  has  been  rendered  to  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform 
I7  ue  Monicipal  Council.    As  tiie  great  basis  of  all  such  measures 
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}1  milM  of  p*1klit3  sen-en  have  linco  Uio  yoM-  18611 
■traotsd)  Md  tlujr  are  bcliig  coTiliituouelj  oxtcad«d,  ef[ 
tilQaa  diltrioti  wliero  ttiey  are  most  required. 

There  us  at  preacul  about  300  puUlo  fountiUus  IbU 
these  neailj  lOO  have  during  the  last  year  been  vnet 
CorpontiDn  at  the  instaooe  of  tUid  Cuminiltee.  An  abui 
plj  of  lbs  pnrMt  water  (nt  high  pressure)  i^  now  about  be 
dnced  ioto  the  city,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £^00,000. 

Other  impMtBDt  operations  of  a  sanitary  character  at  \k 
time  enftsge  the  earnest  atlenlion  of  the  Corporation. 

AmODg  them  may  be  noticed  the  purification  of  that 
the  riTer  liffmr  which  paesM  tbrougli  the  city.  Sy  rwu 
extenaoB  of  vie  city  sewerage  the  quantity  of  matter  t 
iDto  the  rtnr,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  neotralize  the  cqi 
thtu  created  I  a  conunittee  baviog  this  object  in  view  has  ] 
Ita  condderation  numeroUB  plans  und  suggesliona  for  tbo 
bat  it  ]b  be^ertd  that  the  only  true  remedy  cousista  in  the 
tion  and  romonil  beyond  (lie  city  of  the  sewBge  matter, 
hoped,  will  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  oontUtuliou  of  public  abattoirs  with  a  view  lo  < 
proper  loapectioii  the  supply  of  whokiome  animal  food,  u 
Tent  tliB  utrodnctiou  of  that  which  Is  injurious  to  heiU 
to  efibet  the  SQppression  of  the  present  objectionable 
hoofle^  ia  another  subject  which  Uaa  occupied  the  uttent 
Corporation,  and  piaus  and  estimates  for  an  abattoir  bar 
been  inlmiitted  to  them.  The  analysis  of  the  ordioarj 
food,  and  the  inspection  of  butchers  meat,  are  conduct 
dw^analytt. 

The  city  of  Dublin  includes,  within  the  municipal  boa: 
area  of  8,807  fcree,  containing,  in  1861,22,935  inhabit 
occupied  by  2fii,80a  souls,  of  whom,  in  1367,  about  827  ai 
of  the  City  Hospitals,  and  of  the  two  workhouses.  The 
1664  were  6,260  or  24-6  per  1,000,  and  the  births  7,384  oi 
1,000  of  the  populatiou.  In  1864,  the  valuatioa  of  rate 
perty  was  £fi61,3J2  and  the  taxation  £  198,002. 

lliough  many  of  the  working  classes  are  disposed  to  k 
dwellings  cleanly  and  with  deceney,  aad  thon^  n  tt^A^ffm 
bar  of  the  owners  are  willing  to  muntain  then  H  thw  al 
and  to  proTide  them  with  proper  sanitary  aeeQUOoMM^ 
only  by  the  continual  auperrision  of  tke  Baaltpiy  ^OKoi 
state  of  things  ia  in  the  great  m^orlty  of  cases  maintained 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  well-di^Med  landlord  Is  thwi 
discouraged  bT  ^  tenants  and  vice  Tenft.  In  ibis  much 
has  aiiaen,  but  a  still  greater  obstacle  preaants  itself  in  the 
there  are  in  Dublin  1,2M  houaea  ocaupied  by  3,258  familiei 
space  whereon  to  conetmot  any  aanitary  oonvenlenoe ;  that 
636  houses  (occupied  by  1,598  famihes)  are  wholly  unjiror 
imy  sanitary  accommodation  t  and,  that  6G0  bouses,  ocou{u«d 
families,  are  but  jointly  provided  with  nMh  acconuuodatii 
does  not  however  stand  upon  tb^  qwq  premises, 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  and  being  convinced  by  e: 
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that  the  constraction  of  water-closets  was  calculated  to  be  productire 
of  what  was  still  more  objectionable,  bj  reason  of  their  abuse  and 
destruction,  it  occurred  to  the  Committee  to  introduce  portable  dust- 
bins, to  be  left  in  localities  thus  circumstanced,  for  the  reception  of 
refuse  matter,  and  to  be  emptied  daily  by  the  scarengiug  contractor. 
The  reluctance  to  adopt  anything  to  whicb  they  had  been  unaccus- 
tomed, prevented  the  use  of  these  dust-bins  for  the  first  month  or  two. 
Six  of  them  have  been  on  trial  for  about  three  months ;  they  are  now 
not  only  willingly  resorted  to,  but  applications  have  been  received  by 
the  Committee  for  the  supply  of  as  many  more  in  other  districts.    In 
the  success  of  this  experiment,  a  great  difficulty,  which  at  one  time 
appeared  to  be  insurmountable,  has  been  overcome,  and  the  very 
obgeetionable  system  of  internal  conveniences  has  thus  been  so  far  got 
rid  of. 

The  unsoitableness  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  for  either  decency, 
health,  or  comfort  has  led  to  the  formation  of  an  <^  Industrial  Tene- 
ment Company,"  created  for  improving  their  condition.  A  block  of 
buildings  is  now  in  progress  of  erection  by  the  Company,  and  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  twenty  rooms.  Ventilation  and  sewerago 
have  been  particularly  attended  to.  Water,  and  the  means  of  carryiue 
off  all  used  liquids  and  refuse,  are  provided  on  every  storey.  A 
laundry  for  general  use  is  also  supplied,  together  with  drying  and 
play  ground  for  children.  In  these  buildings  the  working-man  will 
obtein  infinitely  superior  aeconmiodation,  with  every  requisite,  for  the 
same  rent  he  pays  for  his  present  miserable  abode.  It  is  expected 
that  this  undertaking  will  prove  a  pecuniary  success,  as  similar 
attempts  have  proved  elsewhere,  but  success  in  other  respects,  is  what 
is  eagerly  looked  to  by  tbe  Company. 

From  what  I  have  now  read  it  will  be  seen  that  Dublin  is  far  better 
cff  in  aanitaiy  matters  than  it  was  in  1861,  and  that  this  improvement 
has  began  to  tell  advantageously  on  the  domestic  welfare  of  tho 
inhabitants.  By  the  aid  of  our  valuable  officer  of  health,  Dr. 
Uapother,  we  hope,  in  a  very  short  time,  comparatively  speaking, 
to  have  the  entire  city  brought  into  such  a  state  of  healthiness  as  to 
bear  satisfactory  Cv)mparison  with  any  other  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


On  the  Statistics  of  the  Recent  Epidemic  of  T)/phus  in  Aberdeen^ 
showing  its  probable  Cause  and  Cost.  By  B.  Beyeridge^ 
M.D.J  Pathologist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary ^  ^c. 

IJ10B  almost  three  years  Aberdeen  has  been  the  seat  of  an  epidemic 
;  of  typhus,  which,  although  the  relative  mortality  has  not  been 
high,  has  yet  been  wide-spread.  I  propose  to  trace,  as  far  as  prao- 
tieaUe»  the  history  of  this  epidemic,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  conclusions  are  fairly  deducible  therefrom,  especially  in  the  view 
rf  approximating  to  its  probable  cause  and  cost ;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
those  sources  of  error  which  unreliable  or  Only  partially  reliable  data 
neeessarily  give  rise  to,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  confine  myself  to  the 
statistics  of  those  cases  admitted  into  the  Royal  Infirmary^  the  fsAta 
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connected  with  wliich  arc  absolutely  known.  During  the  pTevntcnoe 
of  the  epiilemic  very  few  cnsei  of  oihor  febrile  diseases  were  adtnttled 
into  the  infirmary;  still  a  few  cnscs  of  typlioid  feror  did  occur  aloog 
with  a  smalt  but  remarkably  nniforra  number  of  cases  of  sinall-poi. 
Thei'c  also  occurred  occasional  mild  cases  of  fever,  unatt«Dded  wiih 
eruption,  which  are  recorded  in  the  hospital  bookii  as  febricuU ;  bat 
the  following  obserTations  apply  solely  to  tlio  cuses  of  pure  tjrphui, 
the  others  having  been  carefully  separated.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  details  of  these  I  may  premiso  that  by  pure  typhus  1  understand 
a  febrile  disease  marked  by  the  appearance  of  n  dark  mulberry, 
coloured  rnsh,  coming  out  after  the  disease  Ima  lasted  a  day  or  two, 
and  continuing  out  till  the  disease  is  orer,  and  by  the  prominent 
symptoms  referring  to  disturbed  function  cf  the  brain.  In  all  the 
cases  now  to  be  referred  to,  the  characteristic  rash  was  present. 

The  epidemic  seems  to  hare  broken  out  in  September,  1863.  Ths 
number  of  cases,  however,  during  that  month  was  not  great,  bat  in  tfa* 
next  month,  October,  1863,  ihey  were  nearly  trebled,  and  (hroogfa 
November  and  December  continued  to  rise  steadily.  Towards  ihe 
end  of  January,  1864,  they  foil  somewhat,  and  then  ooniiuued  nearly 
stationary  lbroui;h  February  and  March.  During  April  and  tlx 
early  port  of  Uay,  ISG4,  the  number  of  cases  dwindled  considerably, 
In  ihc  end  of  May,  however,  there  was  a  sudden  rise,  and  n  similir 
one  in  the  middle  of  June,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  Ihe  number  of 
tVcsh  cases  continued  to  diminish  until  August,  18R4  presented  (b« 
same  number  as  ihe  firitt  month  of  the  epidemic,  September,  1%3. 
In  September,  1864,  the  number  again  rose  rapidly,  being  not  lar 
short  of  double  that  of  the  preceding  month,  and  this  rise  was  kept  up 
during  thu  next  montli,  October,  but  fell  somewhat  in  the  two  remuB- 
ing  months  of  1864.  January,  1 8ti5,  showed  n  alight  increase,  followed 
by  a  decided  fall  in  February,  to  a  point  lower  than  had  been  reached 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  diaense ;  but  this  gave  way  to  u  steady  iti' 
crease,  continuing  through  March,  April,  May,  and  commencemeot 
of  Juno.  The  Inttor  part  of  Juno  and  July  produced  a  very  ^^lid 
fall  to  u  point  lower  than  had  yet  occurred;  but  in  August  the  number 
rose  to  nearly  the  same  as  in  August,  1864.  September  witnessed  a 
further  slight  rise,  but  much  less  than  iu  the  preceding  year,  while  In 
October  and  November  a  slight  fall  occnrred,  which  increased  In 
December.  The  commencement  of  18C6,  during  the  first  two  moulk 
produced  little  change,  but  in  the  beginning  of  Mnrch  arise  occurr 
which,  however,  did  not  continue.  April  produced  a  slight  dcclini 
which  continued  during  May^  aflcr  the  middle  of  which  month  tl 
disease  rapidly  subsided.  June  produced  few  cases,  and  the  whoti 
may  bo  said  to  have  then  ceased,  as  only  an  occasional  stray  case  oc- 
curred afterwards. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  admissions ;  the 
months  being  for  the  sake  of  convenience  divided  into  four  parts 
each  ;  Iho  first  fifteen  days  into  periods  of  eight  and  eovun  days  re- 
spec  tivcly,  and  the  remainder  of  each  month  into  periods  of  eight  an<9 
seven  days,  or  into  two  periods  of  eight  days  each  according  u  ihera 
are  30  or  SI  4b.^4  vh  ftv*i  Miva'Ca.  Tonw.'^'tlQda  may  be  roughly 
styled  'w^eVe. 
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weekly  And  monthly  Dumbers  depend  more  upon  the  numb 
when  no  admisgions  took  place,  than  on  the  numbers  on 
daya.  Thus  in  December,  1863,  when  the  largest  mooUi 
occurs,  there  were  but  three  days  wilhout  fresh  cases, 
July,  mCS,  where  the  monthly  number  is  smallest  until  th. 
the  disease  in  the  following  June,  there  were  17  days  on 
admissions  took  place. 

A  comparisoD  of  these  flgnm  with  tlw  toipwatWt  ibM 
correepo&denoa  betwesn  thun  i  not  tlut  thejr  rmrjia  ibA  i 
a  elooe  oonnexioii  as  between  oaan  abd  efien  can  lie  Mtf 
them,  bnt  that  in  a  general  way  the  vailktlani  of  Itotb  affat 
crease  in  the  number  of  cases  oorresponding  With  a  {all  Itt 
perature,  and  vice  ver$&.  It  would  aj^ear  ttunftttt  M  U 
indirect  way  there  was  a  connezioD ;  and  tUa  will  apput 
following  table  whioh  shows  tha  monthly  nin&ber  of  «■■<■ 
monthly  mean  temperatare. 
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T4BL«  II. — COHPAKISOW  of  the  MoiHTtLT  KtTitBBH  of  CUES, 
with  the  HoNTTiLT  Mean  Teupkhaturb. 
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A  compoTison  of  the  number  of  cues  with  the  rariatiom  of  the 
barometer  yields  no  point  of  interest. 

When  we  endeavour  to  iavsatigftte  the  details  of  tboae  coaea,  the 
ftnt  thing  that  Btrikes  us  ia  the  difbrenoe  between  the  numbers  of  the 
two  ieza«.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  disoue  the  namlMrof  female 
neinn  exceeds  considerably  that  of  molo,  and  this  diOereuce  is  most 
xnarkad  at  the  GomtneDcemeot  of  the  epidemic  and  gradually  becomes 
\tm  at  a  later  period.     The  exact  figures  may  be  stated  thus : — 

^ABLX  m. — CJ0XFABI8OH  of  IfnuBEBa  of  Male  and  Fekalx  Cisee. 
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Total  (brthrM7eaTa:—Ma1ai,7M:  Females,  977 ;  Total,  ],7S1. 

It  win  be  observed  that  atthoiigh  the  proportion  between  male  and 

female  cases  oscillates  somowliat,   yet  tho  disproportion  is  greatest  at 

first,  and  becomes  less  towards  the  close.     Thus  in   the  first  year 

tlien  is  only  ona  month  (Uarch,  1861)  where  tho  number  of  moles 

ecueeda  that  of  femaleS)  while  in  the  second  year  the  same  thing 

occurs  ia  four  months  (September,  1864,  Janimry,  March,  and  July 

1865}  and  curiously  eoough  oua  of  these — March,  is  the  same  month 

that  had  witnessed  a  similar  occurrcuce  the  preceding  year.     In  the 

third  year,  although  Iho  number  of  males  exceeds  that  of  females  in 

only  two  months,  yet  there  is  an  equality  between  the  numbers  of 

the  sexes  in  two  months  (one  of  which  ia  again  March)  and  the  dif- 

fersace  between  them  iu  the  other  months  is  not  so  great  as  before. 

The  same  fact  may  brought  out  diSereully: — Divide  the  years  into 

periods  of  four  months  each  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  first  period 

SiediapFoportiott  is  ^rcilcst.     In  the  foui  mouOia  eiidjiii^\lc^'a^i> 
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1863,  the  number  of  cases  was,  males  189,  females  197,  a  ratio  of 
nearly  2  to  3.  If  now  the  same  ratio  had  been  carried  throagb,  then, 
for  the  remaining  periods  of  four  mouths  each,  the  number  of  female 
cases  respectively  being  237,  128,  91,  82,  85,  68,  and  62,  the  number 
of  male  cases  corresponding  would  have  been  166,  89,  63,  57,  59, 47, 
and  43,  whereas  the  numbers  actually  occurring  were  190,  89,  76^ 
75,  66,  57  and  51.  At  the  very  close  of  the  epidemic,  again,  the 
difference  is  greater  than  even  at  the  commencement ;  the  last  four 
months  yielding  27  females  and  12  males  or  more  than  two  to  one. 
Contrasting  the  years  together  : — If  the  ratio  of  the  first  year,  418 
males  to  562  females,  had  held  good  in  the  second  year,  then  the 
number  of  male  cases  corresponding  to  the  258  female  cases  wooU 
have  been  209 ;  whereas  there  actually  occurred  216 ;  or  had  the 
same  held  good  the  third  year,  the  number  of  male  cases  should  have 
been  116  instead  of  120. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  population  generally  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  females  over  males,  but  the  difference  here  indicated  is  greater 
than  can  be  accounted  for  on  this  ground,  and  therefore  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  essential  feature  of  the  disease.     This  may  be  shown  as 
follows : — Of  the  cases  treated  in  hospital,  74  were  from  the  coantry 
or  from  suburban  districts.    Throwing  these  aside,  we  have  1,657 
cases  actually  from  the  town,  of  whom  708  were  males  and  949 
females.    By  the  census  of  1861  the  proportion  between  males  and 
females  was  32,554  males  to  41,346  females.    Taking  this  ratio,  ih«k. 
number  of  females  corresponding  to  the  708  males  would  be  but  899i^ 
instead  of  949.     The  difference  is  sUll  more  marked  if  we  limit  oo^ 
attention  to  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  where,  as  will  be  afterwards 
mentioned,  the  disease  seems  to  have  chiefly  raged.     Of  these 
in  hospital,  1,414  came  from  this  parish,  of  whom  607  were 
and  807  females.    By  the  census  of  1861,  there  were  in  St.  Nicholaa 
18,909  males  to  23,053  females.    Taking  this  proportion  the  num- 
ber of  females  corresponding  to  the  607  males  would  be  740  instead 
of  the  807  which  actually  occurred.     Even  in  the  parish  of  OU 
Machar,  though  the  difference  is  not  nearly  so  marked,  it  still  exists. 
From  this  parish  there  were  sent  to  hospital  243  cases,  viz.,  101 
males  and  142  females.     By  the  census  of  1861,  the  population  of 
this  parish  was  13,645  males  and  18,293  females,  and  at  this  rate 
the  number  of  females  corresponding  to  the  101  males  would  be  135, 
whereas  there  actually  occurred  142. 

This  difference  between  the  sexes  is  most  marked  in  adults,  and 
least  in  children  and  old  people,  as  the  following  table  will  show, 
which  also  points  out  a  marked  difference  in  the  number  of  cases  as 
occurring  at  different  periods  of  life ;  those  under  the  age  of  25  con- 
stituting nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  cases.  In  this 
table  the  different  ages  are  divided  thus  : — Children,  or  all  under  the 
age  of  ten ;  young  persons  from  ten  to  twenty-five ;  adults  (who 
may  be  regarded  for  the  most  part  as  heads  of  families)  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifly  ;  and  old  persons,  above  the  age  of  fifty.  The  reason 
for  selecting  these  ages  will  be  apparent  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  probable  cause  and  cost  of  the  epidemic. 
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From  thii  table  it  will  be  apparent  tbat  tbe  greatest  nnmber  o 
cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twentf-fire,  the  next  greatei 
between  twentj-five  and  fifly ;  then  in  children  under  ten  {  and  leat 
In  old  people  over  fifty.  The'  exact  proporlionR,  however,  betwea 
the  numbers  at  these  different  ages  seems  to  hare  varied.  The  eigfal 
months  ending  December  1864  witnessed  a  very  large  proportion  « 
young  cases,  while  the  first  eight  months  of  1865  were  marked  b) 
an  exact  reversal  of  this.  Thus  in  the  former  period  the  number  i 
cases  under  twenty-five  was  to  that  above  the  same  age  neaiHy  as  twi 
to  one  (252  and  132  respectively)  while  in  the  latter  period,  thi 
numbers  were  nearly  equal  (163  and  144),  It  will  seem  ihat  lU 
variation  has  an  impoitant  beariug  on  the  ratio  of  mortality. 

The  rate  of  mortality  has  not  at  any  time  been  very  high,  bat  bii 
been  marked  by  considerable  variations,  ai  is  shown  in  ihe  fDngir> 
ing  table,  where  the  deaths  are  entered,  not  according  to  the  monibi 
in  which  they  occurred,  but  according  to  the  montiis  in  which  tin 
cases  entered  the  hospital.  The  figures  in  this  tible  therefiwe  n- 
press  the  resalta  of  the  admissions  as  given  in  tuhle  I.  Thu^  u 
September  1863,  out  of  the  29  admissions,  3  died,  as  specified  bebt, 
but  of  these  three  deaths  two  oceurred  in  September  and  oneu 
October. 


Table  V.— Ndhber  of  Deaths,  and  Rate  of  Mobtautt 

of  thO  MONTHLT  AdUIBSIOHS. 
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Total  mortality  for  three  years  226  ■■  13-17  per  cent 

It  ia  noticeable  here  that  the  rate  of  mortality  varies  groally  from  tin 
to  lime.  Tilts  variation  has  no  connexion  with  external  influences, idA 
us  temperature,  as  is  shown  by  the  circumstanco  that  the  only  monli 
prior  to  the  siibiiidcnec  of  iIjo  di^cose,  in  which  the  cases  admitted  illte- 
sulied  favourably  (November,  1B64),  was  one  marked  by  a  low  »«» 
Icmperature,  41-8",  and  by  tlie  fact  that  ihe  Fame  month  (July),  whidi 
ill  18*i4  product'd  ilie  lowest  rate  of  morlaliry,  namely,  6-6  percei>*n 
produced  in  I860  and  186G  the  highest  rate,  namely,  29-4  pert£»^ 
and  40-0  per  cent.,   nnd  that,  allliougli  tho  mean  temperature  *«^ 
nearly  the  same  in  all,  namely,  56-2°,  68'lo,  and  56-4o  respectively.      ^ 
is  found,  oa  wm^iag  the  death  rote  of  the  two  wm,  that  it  ii,  ^* 
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the  most  part,  higher  in  nuJea  than  ia  femalM,  as  la  apparent  fW>iii 
the  following  table  i— 


Table  VI. — Cohpasisoh  or  the  Dbaib  Rite  of  the  Two  Sexxs. 
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Total  for  the  three  years:  Males  107,  or  14'19  percent.  Females 
121,  or  12-36  per  cent. 

Although  is  most  of  the  moDlhs  where  the  death  rat«  is  high,  the 
ratio  of  male  deaths  is  higher  than  that  of  female,  yet  this  is  not  so 
uniformly  the  case  as  to  admit  of  our  drawing  any  safe  conclusion 
from  it.  The  real  kejr  to  the  variations  in  the  rate  nt  different  times 
is  found  in  the  great  discrepancy  at  different  ages.  Dividing  the 
different  periods  of  life  as  before,  it  ia  found  ^at  in  children  the 
mortality  is  comparatively  trifling  ;  it  is  greater  in  young  persons, 
immensely  Increased  in  adults,  and  very  high  in  old  people.  The 
difference  between  the  death  rate  of  the  seiea  is  now  found  to  hold 
good  chiefly  in  adults  and  old  persons,  where  the  male  mortality 
exceeds  the  female;  in  children,  again,  the  slight  difference  that  exists 
is  rather  in  favour  of  the  male. 
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This  detailed  table  shows  the  uniformity  that  marks  the  material 
difference  of  risk  at  various  periods  of  life^  the  mortality  increasing 
with  the  age,  but  the  following  summary  may  perhaps  put  it  more 
clearly  :^ 

•- 
Abstbact  op  Table  VU. 
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OmlttiDg  altogether  the  distinction  between  the  sexesy  the  fignfiei    ^ 
would  stand  thus  for  the  three  years : —  i 
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Rate  per  cent.     -       -       - 
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Tho  length  of  time  during  which  the  patients  were  in  hospital  ii  a 
point  of  interest,  as  affording  a  means  of  estimating  the  duration  of 
the  disease.  The  great  bulk  of  the  cases  had  been  a  few  days  ill 
before  admission,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  remained  in  hospitil 
some  time  after  convalescence  was  fairly  established,  or  until  the 
strength  was  sufliciently  restored  to  enable  them  to  resume  their 
occupations  on  leaving.  The  average  time  in  hospital  may,  therefore, 
by  balancing  these  two  opposite  errors  against  each  other,  be  taken  ai 
probably  three  or  four  days  in  excess  of  the  actual  duration  of  the 
disease.  In  cases  resulting  favourably  the  average  time  is  found  to  be 
27*9  days,  or,  deducting  the  cases  of  prolonged  stay  in  hospital,  arittng 
mostly  from  the  supervening  of  other  diseases  or  complications  not 
connected  with  the  fever,  25*4  days,  or,  say  three  weeks  and  a  half* 
Deducting  the  half  week  as  the  probable  excess^  as  mentioned  abo^ 
a  period  of  three  weeks  would  be  indicated  as  the  ordinary  mn  of 
the  disease.  As  it  is  impossible  in  very  many  cases  to  put  rdianeeon 
the  statements  of  patients  or  their  friends  with  reference  to  the  actisl 
date  of  the  comniencement  of  the  disease,  this  is  as  near  an  spproxi* 
mation  as  can  bo  come  to  on  this  point,  and  is  in  all  probabilitjeonear 
the  truth  that  it  may  practically  be  accepted  as  correct. 

As  the  number  of  cases  continuing  in  hospital  during  different tiinei 
varies  but  little  in  proportion  from  month  to  month,  it  seems  an- 
necessnry  to  give  a  detailed  statement ;  I  therefore  annex  iimplj* 
summary  fct  \\i^  \\ix^^  '^^a.x^^,— 
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Table  VIII. — Tune  nr  Hospital  of  Caakb  tebhinatiho 
Fatodbablt. 
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KDts  R  merited  contrast  to  the  proceeding.  More  tlian  lialf  of  Ihese 
vera  fatal  within  tlie  first  week,  anil  five-sixths  of  (he  whole  within 
the  first  fortnight ;  about  a  sixth  of  the  whole  being  moribund  or 
ilmost  so  on  admission,  and  djing  wiihin  three  dnjs.  The  great 
nsjorilj  of  those  dying  early  had  been  ill  n  week  or  ten  days  before 
idraisaioD,  to  t]uit  probnbly  almost  all  those  dying  within  the  furt- 
Bght  should  be  classed  together  hs  being  tibout  the  same  length  of 
time  ill,  and  would  assign  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
disease  as  the  period  of  greatest  danger,  or  that  in  which  the  grentest 
nnmber  of  deaths  occurred.  Deducting  the  prolonged  cases,  chiefly 
tluwe  of  complications,  the  average  duration  would  be  7'2  days.  For 
die  same  reason  as  in  the  last  I  content  myself  with  giving  a  sum- 
msry  of  the  three  years : — 

TiBLt  nC. — ToTK  M  Hospital  or  Cases  TSRUiKATtHO  Fatallt. 
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Hie  average  time  of  all  (both  cures  and  deaths)  was  25*1  Axyt. 
A  consideration  of  the  localities  affected,  and  of  the  run  of  the 
fiieaae,  shows  that  it  did  not  break  out  and  spread  indiBcriminstely 
svv  the  town,  but  appeared  in  different  places  in  succesaion,  continu- 
ing ia  each  a  varying  time,  apparently  reguluted  more  by  the  density 
Of  the  population  than  by  anything  else,  and  then  dying  out,  some- 
Umes  to  re-appear  after  a  time  in  different  houses  in  the  same  street, 
•ad  Bometimes,  again,  not  to  return  ;  iliis  last  being  specially  the 
caae  in  localities  where  a  few  houses  are  closely  packed  together, 
Over  which  it  generally  spread  at  once.  Jt  frequently  happened, 
Xunraver,  that  the  emptying  or  partial  emptying  of  an  affected  house 
%t  ths  beginning,  checked  the  disease,  which  then  either  did  not 
("•car  at  all,  or  recurred  only  after  the  return  from  the  hospital  of 
tlioae  cases  sent  there,  had  set  up  anew  the  former  condition  as  to 
dowding.  In  some  places,  however,  the  disease  condnned  nearly 
mdiaroily  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  epidemic.  The  chief  ef  these 
lu^  be  mentiimed  as  Gallowgate  where  it  was  preseut  daring  the 
^ws  tiires  yesn,  and  which  furnished  nearly  one-eighth  of  all  tha 
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oa.-es  from  St,  Nicholas  parish  ;  Causeway  End  where 
voars  ;  ami  Ucrrv  Lane  where  three  distinct  outbreaks 
in  thi.'  Avintt-r  of  each  year.  These  streets,  as  far  as  p* 
cernod,  are  w«'ll  [>lace(l ;  but  they  are  the  seats  of  a 
]>«.j>ul;ition,  e-i>(M-ially  Gallowgate,  which  lies  high,  anc 
(TL'.-t  (»f  a  ri«l*re  liaviiifr  slopes  on  three  siiles  ;  yet  it  In 
it  a  ljir«ro  miiubor  of  short  cl<  sely-built  eonrts,  whereby 
which  its  situation  might  have  given  it,  is  entirely  dcst 
III  enileavouring  to  solve  the  problem  of  what  is 
typhu."?,  wo  may  premise  the  following  general  considc 
epi«lemic  iliM'asc  may  be  either  one  imported  into  a 
Fproatl  by  crrtain  favouring  circumstances,  as  coutagi< 
Htatts  of  the  atmorsphcro,  or  it  may  arise  spontaneousb 
whtiv  it  rages.  Jii  ih«f  former  case  its  occurrence  will 
to  the  direct  introduction  of  cases  of  the  disease;  it  wij 
them  rapidly  over  the  place,  attacking  first  the  weak, 
stroiiir,  antl  markml  by  a  high  relative  mortality  at  first, 
coming  l«'.s<  as  the  disease  becomes  spent,  or  as — the 
been  cut  oil — it  becomes  limited  to  those  who  are  etronj 
nn'iisure  to  resist  it.  Such  a  disease  will  not  last  long, 
when  once  cheeked  by  a  change  in  the  atmospheric 
from  lu^at  to  cold  or  vice  versa)  there  exists  no  local  ca 
it.  AvliiTcas  an  epidemic  from  local  causes  will  conti 
liable  to  it  and  within  its  influence  are  attacked,  var 
intensity  accor<ling  as  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  i 
otherwise  to  its  spread,  but  always  capable  of  being  rer 
as  the  local  cause  is  present.  A  consiileration  of  tin 
presented  by  the  tyjdius  epidemic  shows  that  the  forme 
is  not  applicable  to  it.  There  was  no  reason  to  suspect 
tioii  from  wiiliout;  tlio  rate  (»f  mortality  remained  throi 
the  same;  an<l  although  in  each  year  it  yielded  to  the  her 
yet  it  recurred  again  witii  the  cold  of  winter,  and  contin 
will  be  seen  there  is  reason  to  believe)  it  had  gone  < 
those  liable  to  it.  It  is  therefore  to  a  local  cause  that  ^ 
for  its  origin  ;  and  this  might  be  .supposed  to  be  either  e: 
houses  or  within  them.  The  former  would  point  to  sue 
as  the  accumulation  of  fdth  and  rubbish  about  the  hoii 
drainage  and  the  like,  whereby  the  population  is  ex 
vapours  arij-ing  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  m( 
the  latter  wouKl  espeeially  imlicate  overcrowding,  and  tl 
exposure  in  an  excessive  degree  to  the  exhalations  from 
living  individuals.  If  the  former  were  the  cause,  the  follov 
would  be  expected  as  the  prominent  characteristics. 
most  intense  in  summer  and  autumn  v/hen  decay  and  pu 
on  most  rapidly,  and  eliminate  most  quickly  their  dang( 
it  would  not  l)e  limited  to  one  house  in  a  street,  but  "v 
to  all  subjected  to  the  .^^aine  external  influence,  and  it 
chielly  the  low  lying  and  therefore  dirtiest  streets.  The 
were    not    those    that    marked  the  typhus  epidemic. 
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int^se  in  the  coldest  weather ;  it  frequently  attacked  a  single  house  in 
a  street,  going  over  most  of  the  inmates,  but  not  spreading  to  the 
sarroanding  houses ;  it  was  not  especially  the  low  lying  and  dirty, 
but  the  most  crowded  streets  that  it  chiefly  attacked  and  remained 
longest  in,  and  the  rapid  thinning  of  the  population  of  a  house  by  the 
removal  at  once  of  several  of  the  inmates  had  frequently  the  effect  of 
stopping  its  spread.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  probable  cause 
lies  not  external  to  the  houses  but  within  them,  and,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  theory  of  overcrowding  as  a  cause  will  account  for  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  disease,  it  would  seem  probable  that  this 
is  the  true  explanation  of  its  origin.  The  following  may  be  taken 
as  a  summary  of  the  facts  elicited : — The  disease  is  most  intense  in 
cold  weather,  and  least  so  in  warm ;  it  attacks  females  and  children 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  males ;  it  attacks  young  persons  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  old ;  it  is  more  dangerous  in  old  than  in 
young — in  males  than  in  females ;  it  is  contagious  ;  and,  what  are  pro- 
bably to  be  regarded  simply  as  specialities  of  the  disease,  it  attacks 
individuals  as  a  rule  but  once ;  its  attack  lasts  three  weeks,  and  is 
most  dangerous  during  the  second  week.  Adopting  the  theory  of 
overcrowding  as  the  cause,  the  following  would  be  the  probable  ex- 
planation : — In  winter  the  population  is  much  more  kept  in  doors 
than  in  summer,  and  doors  and  windows  are  more  carefully  closed, 
so  that  the  injurious  influence  of  overcrowding  is  much  more  felt 
then,  and  the  variations  of  temperature  will  in  this  manner  act  directly 
either  in  increasing  or  mitigating  the  evil.  Further,  women  and 
children  being  those  of  the  inmates  of  a  house  that  are  most  con- 
stantly and  continuously  in  it,  it  will  be  on  them  that  the  mischief 
wilt  in  the  first  place  and  chiefly  fall,  and  therefore  a  larger  number  of 
them  than  of  males  are  attacked.  The  ditference  in  mortality  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  circumstance  that  when  young  persons  are  attacked, 
they  are  at  once  put  under  treatment  or  at  least  allowed  to  rest ; 
while  adults,  especially  heads  of  families,  struggle  on  for  some  time  aflcr 
the  disease  has  begun,  being  unwilling,  for  the  sake  of  those  depen- 
dent on  them,  to  give  up  work  until  the  advance  of  the  disease  com- 
pels them  to  to  do  so,  and  by  this  means  the  strength  is  exhausted 
early  in  the  disease,  and  the  chance  of  recovery  materially  impaired. 
In  old  persons,  in  additioj^  to  this,  there  is  the  circumstance  that  it 
rarely  happens  that  an  advanced  age  is  attained  without  some  of  the 
organs  of  the  body  being  impaired  in  function,  or  actually  diseased, 
and,  therefore,  the  system  is  less  able  to  withstand  a  debilitating 
disease,  such  as  typhus,  than  when  these  are  intact.  As  to  contagion 
it  is  intelligible  enough  that  if  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs  and 
skin  of  healthy  individuals  are  sufficient,  if  accumulated  in  quantity 
by  overcrowding  to  induce  such  a  disease,  much  more  will  the  exhala- 
tions from  patients  labouring  under  the  disease  suffice  to  spread  it ; 
bat  as  in  the  case  of  its  origin  the  proper  dilution  of  these  with  pure 
ur  as  when  the  inmates  of  a  house  are  in  number  reduced  within  a 
a  proper  limit  does  away  with  any  injurious  result,  so  in  the  case  of 
its  spread,  their  dilution  by  thorough  ventilation  renders  them  in- 
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nocuous.  It  may  be  said  that  if  typhus  is  the  result  of  overcrowding, 
why  is  it  not  constantly  present  in  our  towns?  The  ezpbination  of 
this  seems  to  lie  in  its  attacking  an  individual  but  once,  so  that  if  an 
epidemic  spread  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  liable  to  it,  it  then 
necessarily  ceases  from  want  of  material,  and  will  not  again  recur 
until  ten  or  fifteen  years  after,  when  a  new  generation  that  has  not 
gone  through  it  has  sprung  up. 

The  facts  now  adduced,  and  the  conclusions  based  upon,  them  are 
derived  from  the  absolutely  reliable  data  of  the  hospital  statistics ;  but 
the  following  attempt  to  estimate  the  total  extent  of  the  disease  is, 
although  the  nearest  that  can  be  obtained,  only  an  approximation  to 
the  truth.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mortality 
throughout  the  town  generally  has  not  been  proportionately  higher 
than  that  within  the  hospital ;  \erj  probably  it  may  have  been  less, 
inasmuch  as  the  hospital  cases,  being  drawn  from  the  poorest  and  there- 
fore the  worst  fed  and  worst  clothed  class  in  town,  would  include  many 
fatal  ones  which  might  have  resulted  differently  had  they  been  better 
cared  for  previously  ;  and  also  as  the  removal  of  bad  eases  at  a  late 
stage  of  the  disease  is  decidedly  injurious,  and  therefore  by  increasing 
the  danger  helps  to  swell  the  hospital  mortality.  But  assuming  that 
the  rate  generally  is  the  same  as  that  in  hospital  (which  will  rather 
understate  than  overstate  the  result)  and  taking  the  number  of  deaths 
for  the  three  years  as  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Begistrar-Greneral, 
the  following  is  the  estimate  : — 

Number  of  cases  in  hospital  during  three  years      •     1,731 
Number  of  deaths  amongst  these  .        •        .         •       228 

Or  at  the  rate  of  13*17  per  cent. 
Total  number  of  deaths  in  Aberdeen  from  typhus 

for  three  years 610 

Corresponding  number  of  cases  at  the  rate  of  13*17 

per  cent 4,631 

This  estimate,  for  the  reasons  given,  is  probably  under  the  actnsl 
number.  The  population  of  the  town  by  the  census  of  1861  wss 
73,900.  Taking  74,000  as  the  number,  the  proportion  of  cases  would 
be  1  in  every  15*9  individuals*  The  increase  of  population  for  the  ten 
years  1851  to  18G1  was  scarcely  2,000.  If  we  allow  an  increase  of 
1,100  OS  that  from  1861  to  1866,  the  proportion  would  be  1  in  every 
16*2  individuals,  or  6*17  per  cent,  of  the  population  attacked^ 

The  disease,  however,  has  fallen  very  unequally  on  different  parts 
of  the  town.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  registration  districts, 
corresponding  nearly  with  the  parishes  of  Old  Machar  and  St.  Nicholas; 
of  these  the  former  is  chiefly  the  residence  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  the  latter  of  the  workin^^  population.  The  number  of  deaths  in  St 
Nicholas,  exclusive  of  those  in  hospital,  was  256 ;  to  this  add  the 
number  of  fatal  cases  in  hospital  fironi  that  district,  188,  and  the  total 
number  would  be  444.  The  population  of  St.  Nicholas  by  last  census 
was  ^1,962,  and  the  number  of  typhus  cases  corresponding  to  the 
deaths  (calculated  as  above)  would  be  3,339,  or  1  in  every  12*56  of 
the  population.    The  deaths  in  Old  Machar  were  126,  to  which  add 
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the  fatal  hospital  cases  from  that  district,  31,  and  the  total  deaths 
would  be  157.  This  would  correspond  (calculating  the  mortality  as 
in  hospital)  to  1,231  cases,  or  (the  population  hy  last  census  being 
31,938)  1  in  every  25*9  of  the  population,  or  scarcely  half  that  of  St. 
Nicholas. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  an  estimate,  necessarily  but  an  imperfect 
one,  of  the  cost  to  the  community  of  such  a  disease,  the  following 
would  appear  to  be  the  principal  items : — 

First.  Expense  of  treatment.  This,  including  medicines,  wine,  at- 
tendance, &c.,  can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  a  lower  figure  than  five 
shillings  per  week  for  each  individual ;  and  taking  the  average  stay 
in  hospital  as  representing  the  average  duration  of  the  disease,  the 
treatment  of  each  case  would  extend  over  twenty-five  and  a  half 
days. 

Second.  Loss  to  the  community  from  the  want  of  the  services  of 
those  affected  by  the  disease.  To  estimate  this  we  may  exclude  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age,  and  presume  that  all  the  others  are  by 
their  labour  remunerative  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  community. 
There  will  of  course  be  a  considerable  variation  in  the  value  of  these, 
but,  taken  overhead,  the  whole  may  be  represented  by  an  average  of 
ten  shillings  per  week,  extending  as  before  to  twenty-five  and  a  half 
days. 

Third.  Loss  to  the  community  by  the  death  of  heads  of  families. 
Those  who  have  families  dependent  on  them  may  be  fairly  represented 
hy  the  number  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fiAy.  The 
total  of  male  deaths  in  hospital  between  these  ages  was  sixty-nine, 
and,  calculating  the  proportion  for  the  whole  town  as  before,  the 
probable  total  number  will  be  one  hundred  and  eighty-four.  The 
total  of  female  deaths  in  hospital  between  these  ages  was  eighty-eight, 
and  this,  calculated  as  before,  would  give  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
as  the  corresponding  deaths  for  the  whole  town.  Each  of  these  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  ten  years  of  industrial  life 
but  for  this  disease,  and  the  loss  of  their  labour  during  this  time 
must  be  regarded  as  so  much  loss  to  the  community.  Perhaps  the 
estimate,  taken  above,  of  ten  shillings  per  week,  might  not  be  too  high, 
but  say  that  one  half  of  this  rate,  or  thirteen  pounds  per  annum,  be 
taken  as  the  estimate  for  the  males,  and  one  half  of  this  again,  or  six 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  annum,  for  the  females. 

Fourth.  Loss  to  the  community  by  the  death  of  children  and  young 
persons.  The  number  of  deaths  in  this  class  amounted  to  fifty-one, 
ind  we  may  suppose  that  half  of  these  might  have  attained  to  years 
of  maturity,  with  a  prospect  of,  say,  twenty  years  of  industrial  life, 
when  their  labour  would  be  profitable  to  the  community.  The  value 
of  this  may  be  estimated  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  adults,  and 
on  the  presumption  that  the  number  would  be  equally  divided 
hetween  the  sexes.  This  item  is  certainly  the  most  problematical, 
ind  might  have  been  omitted,  but  as  it  forms  only  a  small  one  of  the 
whole,  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand. 
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On  the  above  plan,  the  following  would  be  the  calculation : — 

£     s.   d. 

Treatment  of  4,631  cases,  for  2S\  days,  at  Ss.  per 

week -    4,217  10    0 

Loss  of  labour  for  25}  days  of  3,804  individuals 

(excluding  children)  at  10s.  per  week  -     6,928  14     0 

Loss  by  adult  deaths : 

Value  of  labour  of  184  males,  at  £13  per  annum, 

for  10  years 23,920     0    0 

Value  of  labour    of  235  females,  at  £6   10s. 

per  annum,  for  10  years    -        •        •        -  15,275     0    0 
Loss  by  deaths  of  51  children  and  youne  persons, 
allowing  one  half  to  die  before  attaining  adult 
life,  viz. : 
Value  of  labour  of  12  males,  for  20  years,  at  £13 

per  annum        ......     4,680     0     0 

Value  of  labour  of  12  females,  for  20  years,  at 

£6  10s.  per  annum 1,560    0    0 

Probable  cost  of  the  epidemic       -    £56,581     4    0 

This  estimate  is  at  the  best  but  a  very  rough  approximation,  but 
the  whole  has  been  kept  down  to  the  lowest  figure,  so  that  the  result 
is  in  all  probability  understated,  and  yet  the  amount  is  a  high  one,  equal, 
in  fact,  to  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  something  over  15s.  per  hesA.  If, 
then,  such  has  been  the  cost  in  a  small  and  comparatively  healthy  town 
like  Aberdeen,  what  must  it  have  been  in  the  larger  towns  where 
this  epidemic  has  'been  raging,  and  in  many  of  which  the  rate  of 
mortality  has  been  higher,  and,  if  the  conclusions  come  to  as  to  the 
probable  cause  are  correct,  it  follows  that  the  whole  of  this  waste  of 
human  life  might  have  been  prevented. 
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On  the  Influence  of  Flax  Spinniiw  on  the  Health  of  the  Mill 
Workers  of  Belfaat.    By  JOHN  MoOBE^  M.D. 

ONE  of  the  objects  of  this  Association  being  <'  to  collect  statistical 
evidence  of  the  relative  healthiness  of  different  localides,  of 
different  industrial  occupations,  and  generally  of  the  influence  of 
external  circumstances  in  the  production  of  health  or  disease,"  I 
should  regret  exceedingly  were  its  Meeting  at  Belfast  to  be  permitted 
to  separate  without  any  infonnation  being  laid  before  it  on  these 
important  subjects  in  relation  to  our  local  manufactures,  which 
employ  so  many  thousands  of  hands,  and  which  has  raised  Belfast  to 
the  proud  position  which  it  now  occupies.  I  have  thought  that  the 
experience  of  one  who  has  medical  charge  of  more  than  three  thousand 
of  our  mill  workers  might  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  those  who 
labour  for  Ihe  \n\^TON^\xi^\i\.  q^.  ^^^ovVva^^^^sfta, 
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So  far  as  mj  experience  goes,  and  it  has  been  gathered  from  a 
^de  field  of  observation,  I  believe  that  the  manufacture  of  linen 
jam  and  linen,  in  relation  to  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  it,  will 
be  found  to  bear  a  favourable  contrast  with  that  of  any  other  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  manofiu^tnre  of  linen  maj  be  said  to  begin  when  the  farmer, 
afVer  "  pulling,"  ''  watering,"  and  '*  grassing  "  the  flax,  delivers  it  at 
the  scutch  mill  to  be  prepared  for  market.  It  is  here,  namely  in  the 
scutch  mills,  that  the  greatest  danger  to  life  and  limb  in  the  whole 
process  of  the  manufacture  is  to  be  found.  Scattered  here  and  there 
iu  remote  rural  districts,  removed  from  the  eye  of  any  Govemmont 
Inspector,  the  revolving  machinery,  too  often  without  sufficient  safe- 
guards, frequently  makes  sad  ha^oc  of  the  hands  and  arms  of  those 
employed  in  that  department  of  the  lioen  manufacture.  It  is,  how- 
ever, with  the  manufacture  of  linen  yarn  and  linen,  as  carried  on  in 
the  spinning  mills  and  weaving  factories  of  Belfast,  that  we  are  at 
present  engaged ;  and  here,  as  I  have  stated,  that  without  exposure 
to  the  influence  of  any  noxious  gases  or  emanations,  without  any  un- 
natural or  constrained  positions,  and  without  excessive  muscular 
exertion,  the  employment  will  bo  found,  if  not  one  of  the  most 
lucrative,  at  least  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
manufactures. 

The  first  process  to  which  the  flax  is  subjected  is  that  of  ^*  rough- 
ing," and  those  who  perform  that  operation  are  accordingly  called 
«<  Toughers."  The  process  consists  iu  drawing  the  fibres  of  the  flax 
across  a  coarse  iron  comb.  The  atmosphere  in  which  they  work  is 
certainly  not  one  of  the  purest,  the  dust  and  fine  particles  of  the  flax 
load  the  lur,  and  consequently  a  good  deal  of  bronchial  irritation 
resolts.  The  floating  particles,  however,  are  so  unlike,  for  instance, 
those  to  which  the  grinders  of  Sheffield  are  exposed,  that  they  are 
comparatively  harmless.  From  the  roughers  the  flax  is  passed  to 
the  machine  boys,  whose  task  it  is  to  fasten  it  between  two  iron 
plates  by  means  of  screws,  and  pass  it  across  a  machine  where  it  is 
subjected  to  a  further  process  of  combing  or  dressing. 

This,  with  the  exception  of  the  carding,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  position  to  which  any  of  the  mill- 
workers  are  exposed  ;  it  is  amongst  the  machine  boys  that  the  greater 
number  of  accidents  occur,  and  I  am  seldom  without  one  or  more  of 
them  under  mj  care  for  wounds  and  laceration,  and,  too  often, 
mutilation  of  the  fingers  and  hands.  This  results,  no  doubt,  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  fact  that  boys  will  be  boys,  and  that  their  familiarity 
with  danger  breeds  contempt,  and  the  carelessness  that  consequently 
arises  leads  to  these  deplorable  results. 

The  machine  boys,  like  the  roughers,  are  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  dust  and  floating  particles  of  the  flax.  The  sorters  next 
take  up  the  process,  and  their  occupation  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
roughers ;  their  business  is  to  subject  the  fibre  of  the  flax  to  a  further 
process  of  combing,  and  more  care  and  skill  is  required  on  their  part, 
to  arrange  and  sort  the  difierent  qualities  of  flax  submitted  to  them. 
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There  is  no  machinery  employed  either  by  the  roughers  or  sorters, 
the  operations  of  both  being  performed  by  hand;  they  are,  con- 
sequently,  free  from  those  dangers  which  must  always  result  from 
being  in  close  proximity  with  revolving  machinery,  no  matter  how 
securely  it  may  be  guarded. 

RougherSi  sorters,  and  machine  boys  are  all  exposed  to  an  atmos- 
phere which,  I  believe,  might  be  rendered  much  purer  and  more 
wholesome  than  it  is ;  a  little  engineering  skill  applied  in  that  direc- 
tion, by  directing  a  current  of  air  so  as  to  carry  away  the  impuritieit, 
would  certainly  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  flax  having  gone  through  the  hands  of  the  roughers,  machine 
boys,  and  sorters,  is  then  sent  to  the  preparing  room,  where  it  passes 
through  a  series  of  more  complicated  operations,  and  receives  the 
first  twist  into  yam.  The  toil  in  all  these  operations  is  light,  care  and 
attention  being  what  is  required  on  the  part  of  thoso  engaged.  So 
fur  as  my  observation  extends  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering 
any  disease  which  arises  specially  from,  or  can  bo  traced  to,  the  nature 
of  the  occupation  of  those  employed  in  the  **  preparing  room." 

Before  speaking  of  spinning  properly  so  called,  there  is  another 
operation  to  which  that  portion  of  the  flax  which  has  been  separated 
by  roughing,  by  machines,  and  by  sorters,  and  which  is  called  tow,  is 
subjected,  namely,  carding ;  this  I  look  upon  as  the  dustiest,  most 
disagreeable,  as  well  as  the  most  unwholesome  and  most  dangerous 
of  all  the  departments  connected  with  the  spinning  of  flax.  Acci- 
dents, when  they  do  occur,  in  connexion  with  the  carding  machine, 
are  generally  of  the  most  frightful  character,  and  fatal  in  their 
results. 

The  remarks  made  on  the  desirableness  to  improve  tho  atmosphere 
of  the  machine-room  and  the  hackling-phop  apply  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  carding-room  ;  fortunately,  fewer  hands  are  employed  in 
it  than  are  engaged  in  any  of  the  other  departments  of  the  manu- 
facture. 

The  process  of  spinning  comes  next  to  claim  our  attention.  And 
hero  wo  find  a  complete  transition  of  circumstances;  passing  from  a 
cool  dry  atmosphere,  loaded  with  floating  particles  and  impurities,  we 
enter  a  heated  atmosphere  charged  with  vapour — ^in  fact  a  vapour 
bath — with  a  temperature  from  80  degrees  to  85  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  More  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  workers  are  employed 
in  this  department  of  the  manufacture. 

As  it  is  in  tho  machine-rooms  that  little  boys  are  employed,  it  is  in 
the  spinning-rooms  that  little  girls  are  engaged,  and  here  it  is  that  the 
tender  form  of  childhood  is  often  in  danger  of  being  taxed  beyond 
what  it  is  able  to  bear. 

The  diseases  found  to  prevail  and  to  spring  from  employment  in 
the  spinning  department  are  ansemia,  onychia,  and  the  deformity  of 
tho  foot — a  species  of  talopis. 

Those  who  have  been  long  in  tho  atmosphere  of  tho  spinning-room 
generally  become  pale  and  anaemic,  and  couscquently  pre-disposed  to 
those  ailm^nla  Nv\\\<i\\  sYtln^  from  such  a  state  of  the  constitution. 
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Children  placed  there  early  and  compelled  to  keep  upon  their  feet 
the  entire  day,  as  the  nature  of  their  employment  ohliges  them  to  do 
often,  suffer  from  the  young  and  tender  bones,  which  form  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  being  crushed  and  flattened. 

The  onychia  of  mill-workers  prevails  to  a  great  extent  amongst  the 
spinners.  It  is  a  most  inveterate  disease,  and  requires  for  its  remedy 
a  most  painful  operation,  either  the  dissecting  out  or  wrenching 
out  the  entire  roots  of  the  great  toe-nail.  It  results,  I  believe, 
from  the  custom  which  is  universal  here  with  that  class  of  going 
barefooted  while  at  work ;  the  water  which  has  filtered  through 
becoming  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  brass  and  other  metal 
of  the  machinery,  when  any  accidental  knock  lights  up  inflammation, 
it  comes  to  act  as  an  irritant  and  poison,  and  hence  results  the  painful 
and  tedious  ulceration  around  the  great  toe-nail  which  requires  so 
severe  a  remedy. 

There  is  also  a  form  of  papular  eruption  to  which  the  spinners  are 
liable  upon  the  face  and  arms,  caused,  I  believe,  also  by  the  water 
through  which  the  threads  have  been  drawn.  It  is  one  which  does 
not  cause  any  derangement  of  the  general  health,  and  for  which  a 
remedy  is  seldom  sought. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  last  process  in  the  manufacture  of 
linen  yam,  namely,  reeling.  It  consists  in  causing  to  revolve  a  number 
of  pieces  of  wood  arranged  around  a  central  axis,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  yam  is  unwound  from  the  bobbins  on  which  it  has  been 
spun,  and  formed  into  hanks,  which  when  made  into  bunches  is 
ready  for  the  market.    No  machinery  is  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  reels  being  turned  by  those  employed  upon  them.     In  this 
department  more  ipuscular  effort  is  required  than  in  any  other,  and 
from  the  peculiar  exertion  necessary  to  keep  the  reels  in  motion, 
I  believe  that  hernia  will  be  found  to  exist  in  this  class  to  a  con- 
eiderable  extent. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  describe,  with  the  utmost  brevity  and, 
as  I  fear,  very  imperfectly,  the  various  operations  and  processes  in 
which  the  mill- working  population  of  Belfast  is  engaged,  and  to  trace, 
u  fiir  as  possible,  any  injurious  influences  which  those  operations 
may  exert  upon  the  health  and  well-being  of  those  engaged  in  them. 
Bronchial  irritation  does  result  to  those  employed  in  several  of  the 
de[Murtments,  but  contrasting  the  number  thus  affected,  with  others 
exposed,  as  agricultural  labourers  for  instance,  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
tbe  weather,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  few  cases  of  chest  affection 
will  be  found  amongst  the  mill-worker  as  amongst  the  same  number 
of  any  other  class  in  the  community.  I  believe,  however,  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  the 
canling-rooms,  machine-rooms,  and  hackling  shops. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  you  arc  likely  to  conclude  that  the 
mill'working  population  of  Belfast  is  a  remarkably  healthy  class, 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  the  true  state  of 
the  case.  A  largo  amount  of  sickness  prevails  amongst  them,  but  its 
eansemust  be  sought  for  in  other  reasons  than  the  nature  of  the  oceu- 
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pation  in  which  they  are  engaged.  I  believe  we  shall  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  root  and  source  of  their  great  bane.  Any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  some  of  our  spinning  mills  at 
the  approach  of  nicul  hours,  and  examine  the  food  wliich  has  been 
brought  to  sustain  them  during  the  day,  to  look  into  \\i^  tin  vessels 
and  see  the  fluid,  which  can  hardly  be  called  tea,  infused  frequently 
from  the  evening  before,  allowed  to  remain  all  night  in  metallie 
vcssclrt,  warmed  up  again  not  only  for  breakfast  but  for  the  mid-day 
meal,  it  becomes  at  last  to  resemble  tobacco  water  more  than  anything 
else,  and  from  the  examination  one  turns  astray  both  sad  and 
sickened.  Improvement  of  the  food  of  the  mill  workers  must  anderlie 
nil  attempts  to  improve  their  general  health. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  Dr.  M'Cosh  and 
others,  and,  thanks  to  the  persevering  and  indefatigable  efforts  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Corry,  the  experiment  has,  to  a  great  extent,  proved 
successful.  By  means  of  the  cooking  depdt  which  he  has  built, 
the  working  classes  are  enabled,  in  the  locality  in  which  that  depdt  is 
situated,  to  obtain  good,  nutritious,  and  well-cooked  food,  on  mora 
reasonable  terms  than  they  could  themselves  prepare  it.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  system  might  have  been  extended  in  Belfast  as  it  has  been  in 
Glasgow,  and  Messri^.  Johnson  d^  Carlisle  kindly  placed  a  dining-hall  at 
Brookfield  Mill,  which  they  suitably  fitted  up,  at  our  disposal  for  that 
purpose  ;  the  experiment,  as  such,  was  successful,  and  though  difficul- 
ties in  the  details  have  caused,  I  regret  to  say,  a  suspension  of  its 
operations,  sufficient  was  done  to  show  that  if  placed  within  reach  of 
the  mill  workers  they  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits. 

I  trust  that  ere  long  others  will  follow  the  example  Mr.  Corry 
has  so  nobly  set,  and  that  in  those  centres  around  which  our  busy 
hives  of  industry  are  clustered,  there  may  be  placed  institntiooi 
similar  to  that  which  he  has  placed  in  Dock  Street.  Another  still 
more  important  point,  and  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing,  is 
the  education  of  those  girls  who  are  to  become  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  the  working  classes,  in  domestic  duties.  Trained  from 
early  youth  through  hard  and  constant  toil,  to  spin,  to  reel,  to 
weave,  they  are  left  entirely  ignorant  of  domestic  economy,  and  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  practise  that  Which  they  have  never  had  a& 
opportunity  to  learn. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  actutl 
amount  of  sickness  which  does  exist  amongst  our  mill  population, 
but  the  shifting  nature  of  that  class,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
they  leave  one  establishment  for  another,  render  it  difficult  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  result.  I  find  that  about  forty  per  cent  of 
those  actually  cngoged  apply  for  medical  relief  duiing  tho  year, 
and  that  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  those  who  do  seek 
medical  aid  seek  it  on  account  of  gastric  derangement,  clearly 
traceable  to  the  want  of  proper  food  and  dietary  arrangement ;  all 
the  meals  of  a  large  proportion  consisting  of  tea,  resulting  from  the 
facility  with  which  it  cau  be  prepared,  and  not  from  inability  to 
procure  more  substantial  nutriment. 
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HOSPITALS    AND    DIETARIES. 

Workhouse  Hospitals  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Anderson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Raymunterdoneyj 
Ireland. 

THE  state  of  workhouse  hospitals  in  our  large  towns  has  reecntlj 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament has  heen  passed,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  providing 
better  medical  treatment  for  the  sick  poor  in  the  metropolis.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  at  the  present  time  to  refer  to  the 
management  of  these  institutions  in  the  other  extremity  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  hospital  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  workhouse,  not 
only  because  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  the  con- 
sequent rise  of  wages,  have  drawn  off  all  the  paupers  of  every  ago 
▼bo  are  able  to  work ;  but  because  the  sick  and  the  iufirm  are  lesGf 
able  to  bear  the  efiects  of  any  neglect  in  the  management  of  tho 
booie^  or  of  any  irregularity  in  providing  for  their  wants,  than  tho 
yoang  and  the  healthy. 

Iriah  workhouses  are  under  the  control  of  Boards  of  Guardians, 
nljeet  to  the  direction  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

llie  Boards  of  Guardians  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
dected  by  Ae  ratepayers  along  with  the  local  magistrates,  who  aro 
Ibe  resident  gentry  of  their  respective  districts. 

There  are  many  unions  in  Ireland,  especially  in  the  more  remote 
puts,  where  the  number  of  persons  possessing  even  the  low  quali- 
ieation  required  by  law  for  Poor-Law  Guardians,  is  so  small  that 
the  ratepayers  have  no  choice  of  candidates.  Sometimes  ratepayers 
residing  in  one  electoral  division  have  to  choose  as  their  represen- 
tuive  at  the  Board  a  ratepayer  residing  in  another  division.  In 
neh  unions  the  farms  aro  generally  small,  the  land  is  bad,  or 
loimproyed  ;  there  are  few  good  houses,  and  consequently  the  gross 
raloation  is  low. 

The  poor-rates  are  high,  and  every  additional  expense  in  the 
■anagement  of  the  house  will  make  a  perceptible  difference  in  tho 
ntes  to  each  ratepayer.  Wliero  nearly  all  tho  guardians  are  very 
poor,  and  every  £10  or  £20  of  additional  expenditure  will  add  Id. 
or  2d.  in  the  pound  to  tho  gross  rates,  there  will,  evidently,  be  a 
Yoy  persistent  and  vehement  struggle  against  every  improvement 
which  would  entail  even  the  most  trifling  additional  expense. 

So  fiir  as  relates  to  the  general  expenditure  of  the  house,  I  do  not 
propoae  to  raise  any  objection  to  the  most  rigid  and  unsparing 
economy.  Able-bodied  paupers  who  are  healthy  and  strong  do  not 
deserre  nor  ought  they  to  receive  any  indulgence.  If  they  enter  tho 
workhouse  let  them  expect  nothing  better  than  the  plainest  food. 
Let  there  be  nothing  to  induce  them  to  remain  an  hour  longer  in  tho 
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hoase  than  may  bo  absolutely  necessary.  Neither  is  it  to  be  desired 
that  the  sick  and  infirm  paupers  shall  receive  any  attention  which  is 
not  requisite  for  their  condition. 

At  the  flame  time,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  are  certain  limits  be- 
yond which  tlio  desire  to  economize  ought  not  to  be  qarried  even  in 
the  poorest  unions.  If  we  are  to  have  workhouse  hospitals  at  all, 
there  must  be  a  standard  of  comfort^  however  low — to  which  they 
should  all,  without  exception,  bo  compelled  to  conform — there  shoold 
be  certain  tized  sanitary  regulations  to  be  maintained  strictly  in  the 
poorest  as  well  as  in  the  richest  unions ;  there  should  be  adequate 
and  reliable  provision,  that  in  their  wish  to  save  their  own  pocketii 
the  guardians  do  not  neglect  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the  people 
committed  to  their  care.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  that 
in  some  western  unions  tlicse  obvious  precautions  have  not  been 
taken,  and  that  there  is  at  present  no  suihcient  and  trustworthy 
guarantee  that  t^ick  paupers  shall  obtain  those  medical  comforts  and 
that  degree  of  attention  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  their  rSf 
covcry.  It  is  obvious  that  the  medical  officer  is  responsible  to  the 
public  for  the  state  of  the  workhouse  hospital.  It  is  his  first  and 
paramount  duty  to  see  that  the  patients  under  his  care  shall  receive, 
not  only  whatever  medicines  he  may  prescribe,  but  also  whatever 
stimulants  and  whatever  kinds  of  food  he  may  judge  to  bo  necessary 
and  indispensable. 

It  is  for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  say  who  are  and  who  are  not 
fit  persons  to  be  odmitted  to  the  hospital,  to  decide  when  his  patients 
are  to  be  discharged  from  the  hospitij,  and  what  treatment  they 
ought  to  receive  while  they  remain.     The  efficiency  of  the  hospital 
will  depend  altogether  on  the  medical  officer — on  his  independence 
and   integrity,   as   well   uh   on  his  professional  skill.      He  will  bd 
tempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  tlie  guardians  by  keeping  down  th^ 
expenses  of  his  department,  and  he  will  expose  himself  to  their 
displeasure  if  he  be  thought  to  treat  his  patients  with  too  much 
indulgence.     The  more  liberal  ho  is  towards  his  patients  the  less 
will  bo  his  popularity  with  the  guardians  who  elected  him,  ani/ 
may  recommend  his  dismissal,  and  to  whom  he  must  apply  for  cveiy- 
tiling  which  ho  deems  requisite  for  the  proper  management  of  the 
h capital,  or  ibr   the  use  of  individual  patients.      The  position  of 
medical  officer  of  a  workhouse  is  thus  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
great  responsibility.     There  is  a  serious  danger  lest  the  health  of  the 
patients  should  sutler,  or  perhaps  their  lives  should  be  sacrificed,  if 
he  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  obtain  for  them  whatever  may  be 
ueccs.sury.     As  the  ciliciency  of  the  hospital  depends  on  the  medicsl 
officer,  HO  the  usefulness  of  that  officer  himself  will  depend  on  the 
degree  of  attention  paid  to  his  orders  by  the  subordinate  officials,  and 
the  facility  afforded  to  him  of  obtaining,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
all  medical  or  snr«rical  appliances  which  he  may  judge  to  be  indis- 
pen^'al'le.     The  medical  oilieer  stands   between   the   guardians  aud 
the  sick.     His  duty  to  his  patients  requires  that  he  should  obtain  for 
them  everything  which  may  be  necessary  for  their  condition.    Hia 
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duty  to  the  guardiaD6|  as  representatives  of  tho  rate-payers,  requires 
that  he  should  not  permit  any  patient  to  remain  in  the  hospital 
longer  than  may  be  necessary,  nor  to  receive,  while  under  his  care,  any 
medicine  or  any  extra  medical  comfort  beyond  what  is  necessary. 
The  benefit  conferred  on  the  poor  by  the  hospital  will  depend 
partly  on  the  professional  character  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge, 
partly  on  the  degree  of  independence  which  he  may  be  able  to  main- 
tain towards  the  guardians,  partly  on  the  certainty  with  which  he 
can  calculate  on  his  orders  being  carried  out  by  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  house. 

I  propose  to  show  that  under  the  present  system  of  workhouse 
inanagement  in  the  west  of  Ireland  there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  medical  officer,  and  that  ho  cannot  calculate  on 
having  his  orders  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  patients.     What 
gnrantee  havo  we  for  the  independence  of  the  medical  oflicer  ? 
What  protection  wiU  be  affisrdcd  him  if  the  guardians  should  suppose 
ihat  his  requirements  for  the  treatment  of  his  patients  should  be  ex- 
tnvagant  and  unreasonable  ?     In  the  event  of  any  diiferenco  of 
opinion  between  him  and  the  guardians,  who  is  to  decide  ?    If  he  bo 
bfk  to  the  mercy  of  the  guardians,  who  aro  incompetent  to  give  an 
flpinion  >on  a  medical  question,  and  who  have  a  strong  personal  in- 
terest in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  most  moderate  request,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  choose  between  his  duty  to  the  poor  and  his  desire  to  re- 
tain his  appointment.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  medical 
officer  will  do  his  duty  at  such  a  cost,  nor  is  it  fair  to  place  him  in  a 
position  in  which  he  will  have  no  alternative.     The  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, it  will  be  said,  will,  in  this  case,  afibrd  him  protection. 
Iiet  him  report  the  matter  to  them  and  they  will  take  care  that  he  is 
protected,  and  that  the  wants  of  his  patients  are  properly  supplied. 
This  is  the  theory  of  the  Poor  Law  administration.    But  the  practice 
does  not  always  correspond  with  the  theory.     How  is  he  to  bring  the 
matter  before  these  gentlemen,  and  what  is  likely  to  bo  the  result  ? 
If  he  write  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  directly  with  respect  to 
my  matter  which  should  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  guardians, 
ke  will  be  censured  for  acting  disrespectfully  to  the  local  authorities ; 
[     if  he  write  to  the  guardians  they  are  at  liberty  to  hand  his  letter  to 
'     the  clerk,  who  is  permitted  to  make  extracts  from  it,  and  to  send  so 
f     mnch  of  it  as  he  thinks  proper  to  the  Commissioners.     Should  the 
f     letter  contain  anything  displeasing  to  the  guardians,  or  to  this  officer 
kiBiself,  or  to  any  other  officer  whom  he  may  think  proper  to  pro- 
tect^ he  will  be  able  to  deal  with  it  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to 
himself,  so  as  to  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioner  such 
statements  as  it  may  not  bo  desirable  for  them  to  know.     Thus, 
the  reports  of  a  gentleman  in  an  honourable  and  leorucd  profession 
on  matters  affecting  the  health  and  the  lives  of  patients  committed 
to  his  care,  arc,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
submitted  to  the  clerk,  and  whatever  docs  not  meet  his  approval  is 
Boppreased  and  never  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners. 
Ibe  only  resonrce  which  is  left  for  the  medical  officer  is  to  call  for 
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an  iDTCstigation.  Should  be  succeed  in  obtaining  an  investigation 
into  abuses  ^vhich  be  bolieves  to  affect  tbe  health  and  the  lives  of  the 
in  males  of  the  workhouse,  let  him  not  expect  any  protection.  While 
admitting  evcrytbiDg  he  sajp,  and  giving  orders  that  some  grosser 
irregularities  should  be  remedied,  the  Commissioners  may  still  re- 
commend that  he  be  dismissed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  guardians 
and  to  rcstoro  harmony  to  the  house.  Thus,  if  he  write  to  the 
Commissioners,  be  is  treating  the  guardians  wiUi  discourtesy ;  if  he 
write  to  the  guardians,  his  letters  may  remain  unanswered,  or  may  be 
wholly  or  partially  suppresed.  If  he  call  for  an  investigation, 
though  ho  prove  every  charge  which  he  has  made,  to  the  aatisfaction 
of  the  Commissioners,  they  may  still  recommend  that  he  be  dismissed. 
Should  ho  ivy  to  retain  his  situation  he  may  find  himself  subjected 
to  such  groFs  insult,  both  directly  from  the  Board  and  indirectly 
from  tho  officers  of  the  house,  that  he  will  find  it  impossible  for  him 
or  for  any  other  gentleman  to  remain.  This  is  no  imaginary  sketch, 
but  a  plain  statement  of  facts  which  have  actually  occarred  in  an 
union  in  tho  north-west  of  Ireland,  and  which,  I  presume,  may  occur 
ill  other  unions. 

I  shall  now  refer  to  some  of  the  serious  consequences  which  so  lax 
an  administration  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  M-iil 
entail  and  by  what  means  I  would  suggest  that  ihey  be  removed. 

Tho  paui)er  inmates  of  the  workhouse  are  no  doubt  the  chief 
sufTercrH.  If  the  medical  officer  is  to  be  overruled  by  the  guardians 
or  tho  master  in  tho  most  important  of  his  duties  to  the  sick  poor,  if 
for  instance,  ho  1x3  not  permitted  to  decide  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  par- 
ticular patient  for  admission  to  tho  hospital — if  such  obviously  neces- 
sary works  as  tho  repair  of  broken  panes  in  the  words  in  the  winter 
reason  Lo  neglected,  if  ho  cannot  obtain  shoes  for  aged  paupers 
who  aro  obliged  to  walk  over  stone  floors  in  the  depth  of  vrinter, 
if  patients  taking  active  medicine  arc  found  shovelling  snow,  if  he  can- 
not protect  the  last  moments  of  dying  patients  from  being  disturbed  by 
brutal  noises,  one  cannot  seo  what  is  tho  use  of  such  an  officer  at  all.  It 
is  a  bitter  mockery  to  ask  poor  people  to  go  into  an  hospital  where 
thcro  is  so  littlo  regard  paid  to  them  and  where  tho  discomforts  and 
privations  of  their  own  cabins  aro  reproduced  under  the  sanctioD  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  leave  them  in 
their  own  homes,  where  they  would  at  least  have  the  society  of 
their  friends  and  tho  kind  attention  of  those  they  love. 

But  serious  as  is  the  evil  of  mocking  poor  people  by  the  show  of 
medical  relief  which  is  administered  in  such  a  way,  it  does  not  end 
here;  to  tho  medical  profession  it  is  injurious  and  degrading.  The 
higher  tho  qualifications  of  the  physician  the  more  anxious  he  wiU  be 
to  uso  every  means  within  his  reach  for  the  recorerj  of  his 
patients,  and  tho  more  reluctant  to  conduct  his  practice  with 
a  view  to  any  other  object.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  where 
1  here  are  few  gentry  and  few  middle-class  farmers  or  tradesmen, 
iho  medical  officer  attending  tho  workhouse  is  also  the  medical 
ultcudant   of   ull   iUq    inhabitants    of  every    cUss.    The  private 
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practice  of  such  diBtricts  is  so  unremunerative,  that  it  is  neccssarj  to 
combine  all  the  public  appointments,  so  as  to  induco  a  competent 
gentleman  to  come  and  resido  in  them.  Tiierefore,  whatever  may 
lower  the  position  of  the  medical  officer  of  a  workhouse  or  of  n 
dispensary  will  be  a  serious  misfortune  not  to  the  poor  alone,  nor  tho 
medical  profession  alone,  but  to  the  whole  community.  There  are  no 
doubt  many  circumstances  tending  to  lower  the  social  standing  and 
literary  qualification  of  the  medical  profession  (as  of  most  other 
learned  professioos  at  the  present  time)  which  are  not  connected  with 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  orer  which  the  public  cannot  exercise 
any  controL  But  it  is  the  interest  of  us  all  to  take  care  that  these 
tendencies  be  not  aggravated  by  our  fault,  and  to  insist  that  there  be 
nothing  in  any  of  the  public  appointments  which  medical  gentlemen 
residing  in  remote  districts  are  obliged  to  accept,  which  may  lower 
their  self-respect  or  expose  them,  in  the  discharge  of  their  profes- 
rional  duty,  to  treatment  to  which  no  gentleman  could  submit. 

By  what  means  do  I  propose  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  I  com- 
plain, and  the  eflfects  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out. 
How  shall  we  most  efieotually  prevent  their  recurrence  ? 

I  do  not  know  how  far  they  may  extend.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  irregularities  of  which  I  complain  do  not  exist  except  in  remote 
districts.  At  all  events  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  charac- 
terizing snch  districts  which  are  not  likely  to  bo  found  anywhere 
else. 

Foremost  among  these  predisposing  circumsfaaces  I  would  point  to 
the  privacy  of  the  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  considerable  town  in  which  the  meetings  of  boards  are 
held  with  closed  doors,  and  from  which  even  the  representatives  of  the 
Press  are  excluded.  It  is  happily  unnecessary,  at  tho  present  day 
and  before  this  audience,  to  say  anything  in  favour  of  publicity. 
The  weakness  of  a  well-regulated,  enlightened,  public  opinion  in 
Ireland  has  frequently  been  noticed.  In  tho  absence  of  publicity 
there  la  no  protection,  and  no  guarantee  against  abuses.  No  public 
trust  can  be  properly  administered  where  the  trustees  are  not  amenable 
to  public  opinion.  I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  all  meetings 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  open,  if  not  to  the  ratepayers,  at 
least  to  the  representatives  of  viio  Press.  This  precautiou  alone 
would  protect  against  many  irregularities.  Men  would  not,  in  tho 
light  of  day,  commit  those  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression  for  which 
there  is  at  present  no  means  of  calling  them  to  account. 

Secondly.  I  would  suggest  that  tho  reports  of  the  medical  ofRcer 
be^  in  every  case,  inserted  in  their  integrity,  on  the  miuutes,  and 
that  fall  nnmutilated  copies  of  them  be  forwarded  i*egularly,  from 
week  to  week,  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  for  their  information. 
This  would,  at  all  events,  give  the  Poor  Law  Commisdioners  the 
means  of  knowing  accurately  tho  sanitary  state  of  the  house,  and  of 
learning  the  suggestions  of  tlio  medical  officer  for  tho  beuefit  of  his 
patients.  The  practice  of  permitting  a  person  in  the  position  of 
derk  to  a  Poor  Law  Union  to  forward  to  tho  Commissioners  such 
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extracts  from  the  medical  officer's  reports  as  he  maj  think  fit,  is 
disrespectful  to  the  medical  officer,  and  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
patients  in  whose  interest  these  reports  are  furnished.  It  also  tends 
to  conceal  frota  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  information  respecting 
the  state  of  the  house  which  they  ought  to  possess. 

Thirdly.  Every  workhouse  should  be  provided  with  a  proper  book 
in  which  the  medical  officer  would  be  able  to  enter  the  extras  required 
by  each  patient  under  his  care,  from  day  to  day.  The  master  should 
be  required  to  provide  such  extras  as  soon  as  possible,  and  there 
should  bo  no  attempt  permitted  to  hinder  the  medical  officer  from 
prescribing  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  each  patient. 

Fourthly.  Every  workhouse  hospital  should  be  inspected  from  time 
to  time  by  a  medical  inspector,  who  will  stand  between  the  guardians 
and  the  medical  officer,  to  whom  all  questions  respecting  the  medical 
treatment  of  patients  may  be  referred,  and  who  will  have  authority  to 
decide  as  to  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  extra  medical  comforts 
prescribed  by  the  local  medical  officer.  For  the  inmates  of  a  work- 
house hospital  it  is  specially  necessary  that  the  medical  officer  should 
have  liberty  to  order  the  necessary  stimulants,  and  the  necessary 
amount  of  nourinhing  diet,  since  it  will  be  found  that  the  previous 
mode  of  living  of  the  paupers  has  been  so  low,  that  when  they  are 
stricken  down  with  sickness  they  need  a  more  nutritions  and  a  more 
stimulating  dietary  than  any  other  class  of  patients. 

So  far  there  will,  probably,  be  little  diffisrenco  of  opinion  among 
my  hearers  as  to  the  propriety  of  these  suggestions. 

In  all  well-regulated  workhouses  they  are  carried  out  already. 
But  the  next  suggestion  may  give  rise  to  greater  difierenee  of  opinimu 
The  Poor- Law  CommissioDcrs  have  had  under  their  consideration  a 
proposal  to  allocate  to  the  western  unions  more  than  their  due  pro- 
portion of  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  the  medical 
charities  of  Ireland.  They  have  thereby  admitted  the  exceptional 
nature  of  those  unions.  I  hope  that,  in  the  event  of  their  doing  so^ 
they  will  take  into  consideration  the  case  of  the  workhonse  hospitals. 
The  case  of  medical  relief  ought  to  be  considered  on  different 
grounds  from  cvcrv  other  form  of  relief  to  the  poor.  This  is  ths 
only  form  of  relief  which  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  number  of 
applicants,  and  to  degrade  and  demoralize  those  who  receive  it 
There  is  also  a  much  less  chance  of  abuse  in  the  expenditure  of 
funds  to  be  devoted  to  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor  than  in  any 
other  way  in  which  such  funds  can  be  expended.  There  is  no 
danger  of  anyone  counterfeiting  sickness  in  order  to  obtain  such 
relief,  and  no  trustworthy  medical  officer  would  order,  nor  would 
any  medical  inspector  sanction,  the  improper  use  of  medicines  or 
medical  comforts  by  sick  or  convalescent  inmates  of  a  workhouse 
hospital.  The  proportion  of  the  sick  and  infirm  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  the  western  districts  is  exceptionally  large,  because  the 
young  and  the  strong  have  emigrated,  leaving  the  weaker  members 
of  the  family  at  home. 

It  is  diBa&ttox]A  U>  iVi^  ^hole  population  if  the  poor  be  nnwilling 
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to  enter  the  wards  of  a  public  hospital.    Not  only  will  sickness  be 
more  likely  to  spread  over  the  whole  community,  in  the  case  of  con** 
tagiooB  disease,  but  all  other  diseases  are  likely  to  be  prolonged  and 
aggrarated.      llie  Irish  peasant  is  veir  ignorant  of  the    use   of 
medical  remedies,  and  is  frequently  unable  to  follow  the  directions  of 
a  physician  in  the  treatment  of  a  tedious  illness.     He  does  not  know 
how  to  provide  any  of  those  little  comforts  and  delicacies  which  ai^o 
80  Tainable  in  sickness.     The  stifling  air  of  a  crowded  cabin  is  the 
very  worst  place  in  which  a  sick  person  could  be  treated,  and  his 
rdbtions  are  very  ilUsnited  to  act  as  nurses  to  the  sick.     Instead  of 
one  large  eountj  infirmary  iti  the  principal  town,  which  may  be  in- 
nble  to  thousands  of  the  poor,  we  want  either  the  workhouse 
made  more  efficient,  and  open  in  some  way  for  the  recep- 
tion of  others  than  actual  paupers,  or  small  district  infirmaries  in 
other  parts  of  the  large  couuties.     It  is  not  possible  that  we  should 
kave  in  the  West  of  Ireland  such  hospitals  as  exist  in  Belfast,  but 
there  are  at  least  certain  provisions  which  ought  to  be  considered 
indispensable.     The  value  to  the  poor  of  a  well  managed  hospital  is 
10  great)  and  the  inducement  to  economize  the  funds  of  a  poor  union 
bj  impairing  its  efficiency  is  so  pressing,  that  nothing  but  a  vigilant 
and  frequent  inspection  by  a  competent  and  independent  medical 
iupector  can  remedy  the  evil.    The  poor  themselves  will  not  com- 
^dnof  ill-treatment  or  of  neglect;  they  do  not  know  what  sort  of 
Iraiiment  they  ought  to  receive.    If  the  local  medical  officer  re- 
■onstrates  he  will  incur  the  hostility  of  his  masters,  and  imperil  his 
ilCaation.     The  public,  on  whose  sympathy  and  support  ho  might 
tAj^  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  is  going  on.      If  no  other 
remedy  be  attainable,  if  for  any  other  reasons  it  may  not  be  thought 
right  to  appropriate  to  the  western  hospitals  any  more  than  their 
(ise  proportion  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  the  sick 
pK  ot  Ireland,  let  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  at  least  insist  on 
m  nnifbrm  system  of  management  in  all  workhouse  hospitals. 

It  Is  not  creditable  to  a  great  public  department  that  abuses  and 
inegalaritles  shonld  be  suffbred  to  exist  in  the  hospital  of  a  remote 
tniofi,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  one  of  the  centres  of  industry 
and  intelligence.  The  most  wretched  pauper  should  receive  the 
saoie  attention  and  the  same  relief  in  sickness  in  the  most  distant 
|llrt  of  Ireland  as  in  the  metropolis.  If  the  poverty  of  the  union  in 
iddeh  he  lives  be  so  great  that  this  cannot  be  provided  by  the  rate- 
Ittfera  therein,  it  is  for  the  Goverment  to  consider  from  what  other 
isafee  the  fiinds  are  to  be  provided. 


(} .  i:...  ,„  ■>,.,!  m.rklw'ise  Dkl<irUs.    Dij  Elwi 
M.lJ.,  1  M:.S..  V^runer  fi,T  Cvatral  Mtdd/ete 

T  rV  (.i;i  !!ti":i  ha'  been  drawn  more  particularly  t 
,\1  iv  l!i';  r.-Tnark'f  inaiif  by  Mr.  John  A.  Bl 
W:.;.  rf -rl.  iij  ilie  Hou-i-  of  CominoD:',  during  tli 
I'i.ii.iiTi.ci.i,  The  riuc'lioii  ruiseil  by  1  lis  remarks 
<>-<V'  n.iiK:!/.  i^  j^i-iiiitiJ  in  puuiabing  crimiDuls  by 
A-  -'icli  ri-inclio:i  may,  either  directly  or  remoi 
wiih  r'<.!i^'-]iii-it<-e'  v-lik'h  the  punt^hmont  is  not  inu 
it  h:i-  )-e(^ii  hcM  that  ]in£au  Kuthorities  have  no  ri 
il;.  I  nlii<j!i  iiiay,  directly  or  indirectly,  tend  to  the  a 
Mi.  I!!tik<  Muii-J  puhlicly  fire  years  ago,  that  "1 
J,iii»c:i'  Hi.'l  lii.-unl  from  ofiiccrs  of  prisons,  that  n 
I  !'i-('::i;i>  ^vt■^(;  di?i:hur|!e'l  M'iih  impaired  constituliot 
"f  ih-:  hiw  iliL-t.  and  heiu^  unable  to  relnm  to  emplo 
jhy-ii.til    MiL'n^lh,    would   be   likely    to    be    drirt 

-My  olji-ct  in  this  paix;r  is  not  so  much  to  shf 
di<.t;irii-s,  (liri-jtijih  i^n'iraiiee  or  design,  havo  shor 
hhun*  (in  what  principle  public  dietaries  eliould  h 
ro'd'/r  t'l  ensure  the  pcrfecl  health  of  those  who 
Witlixiit  itiqiiirinir,  tlieu,  into  the  results  of  the  pr 
Tn.'liiN'l.  it  would  appear,  from  the  last  report  o: 
(icin;:;d  of  the  treneriil  state  of  the  prisons  of  Irelant! 
:.  JaiV'.'  iiiimbci-  of  the  jiris'iui!,  the  daily  value  of  the 
lii--  [>i  i-'jn'.TS  did  ii'it  exceed  in  cost  twopeucc-halfpei: 
i;,  il.o  iii'i-i  ci>sily  case'^,  ihiy  did  not  exceed  the  co 
'^y.  llL-ftae  tsaminijij:  the?c  dielaric.-'  in  detail,  I 
I"  irinii^d  In  innke  a  fi-vr  •^<>n>jral  remarks  on  tlio 
Ml^  iorn  clii-inic.il  and  pliysiolo^iital  research  has  pli 
niicli  tilt  iji.jin::  tif  iuriving  at  a  tolerably  acciirah 
iraiu'x-  if  i!ii^  conriituenis  of  food  which  oufrht  to 
K  ;i:i;i:j  i  <  \:.:'i  fjr  llic  healthy  nourishment  of  their  b 

III  till'  ii:.-i  i-li:w.  fi)iiil  must  pcisscfis  constituents  i 
u'-n.  wliich  huvi'  1'i;eu  eallcd  flesh-forming  substnn 
ci.;it:ii:.cil  in  iili  iWnis  of  vejretabk' and  animal  food 
f!u:?!i('l  liv  jKjj-rL'ssitig  a  certain  (luaniity  of  nitrog 
lire  Citllcii  nitro^'cniitis  subslntices.  When  separated, 
l.y  the  iiaiiK-.-  ct'  flbrinc,  albumen,  and  casein.  Thes 
foun.l  in  all  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  ;  am 
ill  L'licii  kind  of  food  has  been  ascertained  with  suffic 
be  iivnilnMi'  fi.>r  pr.ielicnl  purpose.".     A  changed  for 

~u .-.  kii-.»-n  by  (he  name  ..f  ^ehitine,  is/ound  in  a 

coii~iiIi.'r:ible  dmiL't-;  aiv  nl  iirei<cnt  entertained  as  1 
appropriated  as  a  tlesh-formiuf;  substance.  Ilcnco,  i 
of  esiinmiing  the  amount  of  flcsh-formiug  aubstances 
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tains  bj  tho  qaantitj  of  nitrogen  afforded  on  chemical  analysis. 
Tiicrc  is,  in  Fact,  a  necessity  not  only  for  ascertaining  tho  chemical 
composition  oF  food,  but  also  its  digestive  qualities.  The  flesh-form- 
ing substances  mentioned  above  digest  variably.  Fibriue  and  albu- 
men are  more  digestible  in  animal  than  in  vegetable  food.  Casein 
on  the  other  hand  is  most  indigestible  when  separated  from  its 
natoral  accompaniment,  butter,  in  milk.  It  is  more  indigestible  in 
Tegetable  food  than  either  fibrine  or  albumen.  Thus  peas,  beans, 
and  lentils,  which  contain  vegetable  casein  are  not  so  easily  digestible 
as  the  flour  of  wheat)  barley,  or  oatmeal.  Proper  pteparation  renders, 
however,  the  casein  of  the  leguminous  plants  digestible,  and,  if  this 
point  were  well  understood,  a  great  economy  in  food  might  thus  be 
effected. 

Animal  flesh  differs  from  vegetable  food  in  not  only  contaiuiug  a 
Isrger  quantity  of  these  flesh-forming  matters  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  and  being  more  easily  digested,  but  in  containing  certain 
chemical  substances,  kreatine,  kreatinine,  inosite,  and  others,  which 
exert  upon  the  digestivo  organs  a  power  of  rendering  them  more 
able  to  digest  the  various  other  constituents  of  the  food.  The  way 
in  which  these  principles  contained  in  flesh  exert  an  influence  is 
leen  in  the  action  of  the  compound  known  as  Extractum  camisy 
which  is  the  expressed  juice  of  meat,  and  which  renders  more  easily 
digestible  other  kinds  of  food.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  desirable 
to  add  to  vegetable  food  a  certain  quantity  of  animal  flesh,  not  on 
lecount  of  its  more  nutritive  or  digestible  qualities  on  its  own  ac- 
count, but  because  it  helps  the  stomach  to  dispose  of  its  vegetable 
constituents  with  greater  facility. 

The  next  group  of  alimentary  substances  which  are  met  with  in 
ill  food  are  those  called  heat-giving  substances.  I  need  not  hero 
defend  this  nomenclature  against  objectors.  The  fact  is  well  known, 
that  both  animal  and  vegetable  food  contain  three  substances,  known 
IB  starch,  sugar,  and  fat.  Starch  is  largely  present  in  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetable  food.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
aad  canot  be  taken  into  the  system  till  it  is  converted  by  the  saliva 
of  the  mouth  into  a  soluble  matter  like  sugar.  Sugar  is  extracted 
from  plants,  and  i&  abundantly  present  in  milk.  It  needs  no  prepara- 
tion for  digestion  ;  and  is  immediately  absorbed  into  the  blood  when 
taken  into  the  stomach.  Whilst  starch  may  pass  through  the  alimen- 
tary canal  unchanged,  sugar  is  always  absorbed.  Hence  it  is  supplied 
to  the  young  of  all  mammalia  in  the  milk.  Starch  and  sugar  contain 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygon.  The  two  latter  elements  exist  in 
quantities  to  form  water,  so  that  the  carbon  alone  is  left  free  to  be 
acted  on  by  oxygen  in  the  blood.  The  oxygen  unites  with  this 
carbon,  forms  carbonic  acid,  and  gives  out  heat.  Hence  these  sub- 
stances are  called  heat-giving ;  and  their  presence  is  expressed  in 
food  by  the  symbol  C,  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  flesh- 
forming  substances  (jproteids  as  they  have  been  called)  contain  carbon, 
and  as  this  carbon  is  in  lai*ger  quantities  than  is  necessary  to  form 
wesy  it  fdso  assists  in  maintaining  the  heat  of  tho  body. 
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The  importance  of  the  fanction  of  these  substances  is  not  altogether 
given  in  the  term  heat-giving.  It  has  been  recently  shown  that  the 
consumption  of  carbon  is  a  measure  of  the  work  done  by  an  animal^ 
and,  consequently,  we  mast  regard  these  substances  as  force-produoers 
as  well  as  heat-civers. 

In  vegetable  food,  however,  there  is  constantly  present  a  substance 
called  cellulose,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  solid  mattv 
of  wood,  and  which,  being  indigestible,  cannot  be  regarded  as  sap- 
plying  materials  for  the  life  of  the  system.  A  mixture  of  glue  and 
shavings  might  bo  represented  by  the  chemical  symbols  N  and  C. 
but  they  never  could  become  human  food.  A  large  proportion  of 
cellulose  is  found  in  all  forms  of  vegetable  food,  and  in  all  calenla* 
tions  of  the  alimentary  value  of  food,  allowance  must  be  made  fbf 
the  existence  of  this  substance. 

Amongst  the  heat-giving  substances  is  the  oil  of  fat.  This  raV: 
stance,  which  is  represented  in  food  by  oil,  butter,  lard,  fat,  suet,  and 
other  names,  differs  from  sugar  and  starch  in  containing  little  or  no' 
oxygen.  Hence,  both  its  carbon  and  hydrogen  go  to  fbrming  animal 
heat.  One  pound  of  fat,  properly  digested  and  taken  into  the  blood,  is 
equivalent  as  a  hoat-givcr  and  force-producer  to  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  starch*  In  certain  quantities,  fat  is  essential  to  health  ;  and 
its  necessity  as  food  in  certain  states  of  the  system  is  seen  in  the 
universal  adoption  of  cod-liver  oil  as  a  remedy  in  many  diseased 
conditions  of  the  system. 

In  all  healthy  diet  it  is  not  sufficient  that  one  of  these  things  be 
present.     They  should  all  three  be  combined  to  form  a  healthy  diet. 

There  are  two  other  coustitucnts  of  food  which  must  bo  regarded  in 
healthy  food.  These  are  saline  substances  and  stimulants.  The 
former  consist  of  various  salts  or  mineral  matters  which,  although 
not  constituting  moro  than  a  twenty-fifth  part  by  weight  of  our  daily 
food,  arc  nevertheless  necessary  to  health.  These  substances  may  be 
divided  into  those  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bones^ 
and  those  which  are  found  in  the  flesh  and  blood.  Phosphate  of  lime 
is  an  example  of  the  former,  and  which  is  more  especially  found  in 
the  cereal  grains,  as  wheat  and  oats,  whilst  chloride  of  sodium,  which 
is  found  in  the  blood,  and  the  salts  of  potash,  which  are  found  in  the 
muscles,  arc  examples  of  the  latter.  Tlicse  may  be  secured  in  proper 
quantities  by  uncooked  fruit  and  vegetables.  Hence  the  necessitj 
of  adding  these  things  to  all  well  considered  dietaries. 

By  stimulants,  I  mean  condiments  and  spices  and  alcohol.  Thess 
things  all  contain  chemical  compounds  that  act  upon  the  nervous 
system.  Their  beneficial  influence  on  the  system  is  undeniable ;  and| 
without  advocating  the  general  use  of  alcohol  in  any  of  its  forms, 
I  have  the  conviction  that,  both  in  prisons  and  in  workhonses^ 
amongst  the  feeble  and  aged,  its  use  in  small  quantities  would  be 
found  to  contribute  to  health  and  long  life. 

The  instinctive  tendency  of  mankind  to  partake  of  sabstanceft 
containing  volatile  oils  is  not  to  bo  accounted  for  alone  on  the  ground 
of  their  plea&aut  flavour,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  eridAiocf 
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to  Aaw  ihfti  like  the  flaTouring  ingredients  of  meat  thej  act  as  stimu- 
lants of  the  digestive  fanction  through  their  action  on  the  nerves. 

Having  thus  determined  what  are  the  principal  forms  of  food  neces- 
sary to  the  healthy  maintenance  of  human  life>  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  practical  importance  to  ascertain  what  are  the  quantities  of  the 
above  matters  that  ought  to  be  given  to  persons  who  are  dependent 
on  others  for  their  sustenance.     In  order  to  obtain  some  approxima- 
tion to  this  very  desirable  point,  I  have  put  together  the  result  of  an 
enlarged  inquiry  into  the  quantities  of  flesh-forming  and  heat-giving 
eonstitnents  enteritig  into  the  dietaries  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  pen- 
MonerSy  and  persons  in  private  life.     The  data  have  been  principally 
derived  from  inquiries  made  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  given  in 
detail  in  my  Guide  to  the  Food  Collection  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.*     I  have,  however,  by  the  aid  of  private  inquiries,  ob- 
tfned  a  large  mass  of  tabulated  information  with  regard  to  tho  quan- 
tity of  food  taken  in  private  families,  with  which  I  have  corrected 
As  general  results  in  Uie  diagram  I  now  present. 

FOOD  ACCOUNT. 


Takxii  Ihi — 


Givni  Out:— 


018 


(%M 


oz. 
S4 


1b  beverage 
In  food. 


UQUIDS. 


68  oz. 
25  oz. 


98 


SO&lAl. 


Filnine  • 
Albumen  • 
GaseiB  in  eheese 


oz.  gr. 

0  300 
0  187 


staioi 
Fil  and  haUa . 


.  12 
.  5 
.     2 


0 
0 
0 


Gelatin     • 
Cdlulose  . 

lOnoal  matter 


1 
1 


0 
0 


19 


2 
1 


148 


Carbome  ileuf— 

Carbon    . 
Oxygen  • 


•  11  oz. 
.  24  oz. 


oz.  gr. 


85      0 


UQT7IDS. 


By  Kidneys  • 

Lunga  • 
Skin    . 

Bowels  i 

BOfilOS. 

Urea      ; 
Mineral  Matter 

IntokibU      •       * 


oz.  gr. 
61  0 
81  0 
16  0 
5  237 


»    1  200 
.    1      0 


-108  287 


2  200 
2      0 


148      0 


*  This  collection  was  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  is  now 
eibibitiri  at  Sonth  Kensington.  It  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and 
ifterwards  extended  nader  mv  direction.  It  contains  a  careM  analysis  of  all  the 
mumon  Ibods  used  If  manUnd.    It  has  been  supported  by  the  Government  at 
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This  tabic  will,  I  think,  represent  fairly  the  quantity  of  food 
required  by  an  average  community.  Of  course,  the  quantity  of  food 
required  by  individuals  must  differ  according  to  age,  aex,  height, 
occupation,  climate,  season,  and  state  of  hefdth,  and  such  a  table 
must  be  only  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth  on  the  side  of 
the  forms  in  which  the  various  articles  of  food  are  given  out.  For 
instance,  the  quantity  of  urea  is  given  on  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  of  the  flesh-formers  have  been  digested  and  taken  into  the 
blood. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  diets  by  a  table  like  the  above,  the 
relative  digestibility  of  the  particular  kind  of  food  in  which  the  con- 
stituents are  contained  should  be  estimated.  Thus,  taking  the  flesh- 
forming  substances,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  flbrine, 
albumen,  and  casein,  of  animal  food  are  more  easily  digested  than  the 
same  substances  in  vegetable  food.  The  exact  relative  digestibility 
of  these  substances  has  not  been  determined  ;  but  it  may  be  hud 
down  as  an  undisputed  principle  of  dietetics,  that  flbrine  and  albamen 
derived  from  the  animal  kingdom  are  more  easily  digested  than  the 
same  substances  from  vegetable  sources.  With  regard  to  casein,  it  is 
known  to  be  more  easily  digested  in  solution  in  milk  than  in  its 
separated  form  of  cheese.  It  is  also  less  easily  digested  as  it  exists  m 
leguminous  seeds  than  in  milk* 

In  the  heat-giving  group  of  substances,  starch  is  not  consumed 
unless  it  is  previously  converted  into  sugar  ;  an  d  it  may  constantly 
be  given  in  vegetable  food  in  larger  quantities  that  can  be  appro- 
priated by  the  digestive  organs.     It  appears,  from  extensive  inquiry^ 
that  those  dietaries  are  best  suited  for  the  purposes  of  life  that 
contain  certain  proportions  of  starch,  sugar,  and  fat      A  minute 
inquiry  into  the  reasons  of  this  would  lead  me  away  from  the 
practical  object  I  have  in  view.     I  would,  therefore,  now  invite 
attention  to  the  published  dietaries  of  prisons  and  workhouses,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  what  may  be  regarded  as  their  defects  in 
relation  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

Although  many  of  these  dietaries  are  published  with  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  accuracy,  they  nevertheless  elude  a  scientific  investigation 
by  failing  to  give  the  exact  composition  of  certain  articles  of  food 
employed.  Thus,  in  these  dietaries,  we  find  such  things  as  ''  gruel," 
**soup,"  ** Irish  stew,"  and  "stir-about,**  mentioned  without  any  re- 
ference to  their  composition,  and  the  gruel  may  be  a  mere  pretence 
of  oatmeal  and  water,  or  the  soup  a  compound  of  bones  and  water, 
as  far  as  any  information  is  given.  In  all  cases  where  dietary  tables 
are  published,  their  whole  value  as  a  means  of  information  is  fros- 
trated  when  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients  of  these  compound  foods 
are  omitted. 

considerable  expense :  but  I  am  not  aware  that  either  its  contents,  or  those  who 
have  been  placed  over  it,  have  ever  been  consulted  by  the  Government  or  any  of 
its  departments  when  the  great  question  of  public  dietaries  was  oonoemedi  In  faci, 
it  would  appear  that  almost  every  dietary  constmcted  for  GNyvemment  purposes 
has  been  framed  and  carried  out  in  defiance  of  the  prattical  lessons  it  is  dortiiMd 
to  teach. 
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In  order,  however,  to  judge  of  the  real  nutritive  value  of  the 
dietaries  of  Irish  prisons^  I  have  taken  two  specimens  of  dietary,  not 
wholly  at  random,  but  first  because  their  cost,  as  given  in  the  Report 
on  Inish  Prisons,  is  about  the  average  ;  and  secondly,  because  each 
substance  given  as  an  article  of  diet  is  weighed,  and  therefore  its 
value  can  he  estimated.  The  first  dietary  I  present  to  you  is  that 
of  the  County  Graol  of  Fermanagh.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  some- 
thing more  than  twopence  halfpenny  a  day ;  and  it  consists,  for 
adult  males,  of  eight  ounces  of  oatmeal,  one  pint  of  skimmed  milk, 
one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  and  four  pounds  of  potatoes,  or  fourteen 
ounces  of  bread,  a  day.  Now,  if  we  aualyse  this  dietary,  we  shall 
find  the  following  table  present  its  really  dietetic  value  : — 


Food. 

Flcth- 
forming. 

Heat-giving: 

Accessory. 

Aflhea. 

Stazcfa. 

Sugar. 

Fat. 

8  01.  of  oatmeal   

IpLofbutter-milk... 
IptofmHk 

oz.gr. 
1  164 

0  850 

0860 

0  400 

oz.gr. 
8    73 

... 

... 
2  219 

OZ.  gr. 
0  385 

0  815 

0  815 

0  223 

OZ.  gr. 
0  386 

... 

0  246 

0    16 

OZ.  gr. 
2  218 

*•• 

•  a. 

0  266 

oz.  gr. 
0  218 

0    70 

0    70 

4poiuid8 

0    64 

8  888 

5  292 

2  862 

1  207 

8    86 

0  422 

Now,  if  we  contrast  this  table  with  that  of  the  standard  I  have 
gi?en  it  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  found  deficient  in  flesh-forming 
constituents.  And  not  only  this  ;  a  glance  at  the  dietary  shows  that 
there  is  no  animal  food — none  of  those  encouragers  of  appetite  which 
would  enable  the  stomach  to  digest  the  flesh-formers  giveu.  In  the 
next  place,  the  group  of  heat-giving  foods  is  very  deficient.  There 
tre  but  nine  ounces  altogether.  The  Irish  undoubtedly  like  pota- 
toes, and  it  is  a  charity  to  let  them  have  them  ;  but  people  in  custody 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  starve  on  them,  even  if  people  at  liberty 
prefer  them.  It  is  true  that  fourteen  ounces  of  bread  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  four  pounds  of  potatoes,  but  this  does  not  improve 
matters  much. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  sugar  and  fat,  we  shall  see  that,  although 
a  diet  consisting  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  milk  afibrds  an  average 
supply  of  sugar,  it  is  very  deficient  in  fat.  The  importance  of  fat 
in  food  is  altogether  beyond  its  mere  heat-giving  value,  and  cannot 
for  a  length  of  time  be  systematically  omitted  without  danger  to 
health. 

Under  the  head  of  accessories,  I  include  cellulose  and  gelatine. 
Of  course,  in  this  dietary,  it  is  all  cellulose ;  and,  although  small 
quantities  of  this  indigestible  constituent  may  really  contribute,  for 
mechanical  reasons,  to  the  digestion  of  other  things,  it  should  never 
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be  reckoned  as  of  dietetical  value.    The  saline  matters  or  ashes  are 
about  on  an  average,  and  need  not  be  commented  on. 

I  now  take  another  dietary ;  it  is  from  the  Cork  County  Prison. 
It  consists  of  six  ounces  of  maise,  two  ounces  of  rice,  and  two 
pints  of  milk.  The  following  is  aa  analysis  of  its  nltimats 
constituents : — 


Food. 

Fleih. 

Hiftt-glTliis : 

AflOHKSjT. 

Aah^ 

Btttch. 

Bogar. 

Pat. 

AflMi. 

6  08.  of  mptize   

oa.gr. 
0  806 

0  47 

1  262 

oa.gr. 
8  258 

1  211 

... 

oa.gr. 
0     8 

0  8 

1  192 

os.gr. 

0    84 

0  6 

1  82 

os.gr. 
0  150 

0    40 

... 

oa.gr. 
0    80 

2  OS.  of  rice  

0     4 

^  pints  of  milk  ...  .... 

0  140 

2  177 

5    81 

1  208 

1  122 

0  100 

0  174 

Although  this  dietary  costs  as  much  as  the  former,  its  deficiencies 
are  much  more  glaring.  It  is,  in  spite  of  its  two  pints  of  milk,  an 
eminently  starvation  dietary,  and  could  not  be  long  continued  withont 
producing  an  impression  on  the  system  which  might  not  at  once 
be  obvious  in  any  marked  form  of  disease,  but  which  might  lead  at 
any  time  to  a  state  of  the  body  that  would  invite  fatal  disease. 

Of  these  and  like  dietaries  Uie  iuspectors  make  constant  complaints. 

In  one  case  it  is  said,  "  the  sweet  milk  is  thin,  and  the  butter-milk 

is  bad.*'  Frequent  complaints  are  made  that  ^'  the  stir-about  is  thin." 

The  inspector  says  of  the  Westmeath  Gaol,  that  '*  in  no  gaol  in 

Ireland  is  more  care  taken  to  make  the  too  scanty  dietary  in  use  as 

nutritious  as  the  scale  will  permit.''     In  the  county  of  Limerick,  the 

Indian  meal  was  reported  as  "  not  pure."     In  the  Queen's  County 

exceptions  were  taken  '*  chiefly  to  the  milk."     In  another  instance, 

**  the  stirabout  is  thin,"  and  the  loaves  ''somewhat  light  in  weight." 

Even  with  this  limited  diet  and  the  constant  tendency  to  render  it 

less  nutritious,  the  power  given  to  surgeons  to  order  extra  diet  is 

jealously  watched  ;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Richmond  Bridewell 

say  '^  they  cannot  but  feel  that  the  issue  of  extra  diet  to  prisoners 

who  are  not  upon  the  bick-list  is  a  power  to  be  sparingly  exercised 

and  carefully  watched." 

These  remarks  will,  I  hope,  show  that  the  question  of  dietaries 
in  prisons  demands  attention,  and  that  something  more  than  a  mere 
"rule  of  thumb"  system  should  bo  pursued.  The  remarks  I  haye 
made  apply  equally  to  workhouse  dietaries.  Most  of  them  are 
constituted  without  the  least  regard  to  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  the  science  of  dietetics.  As  long  as  no  serious  disease  breaks 
out,  and  no  great  mortality  has  occurred  at^the  end  of  the  year, 
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they  va  sappoeed  to  have  attained  their  purpose.  It  is  forgotten 
that  an  imder«fed  body  is  often  the  worst  possible  machine  to  operate 
upon  morally,  and  that  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  a  sound  mind  is 
ft  sound  body.  I  might  quote  from  ray  friend  Dr.  McDonnell's 
nsellant  Reports  on  the  Mountjoy  Prison,  to  show  you  that  a  low 
diet  frequently  acts  most  injuriously  on  the  moral  temperament  of 
tba  prisoner ;  and  that,  if  a  good  moral  effect  is  to  bo  anticipated 
bj  punishment,  it  ought  not  to  bo  accompanied  with  a  low  diet. 

I  will  not,  however,  dwell  any  longer  on  the  quantity  of  the  diet, 
bat  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  its  quality  and 
preparation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  diet  every  day  is  unpalatable,  and 
tbat  it  should  vary  as  much  as  possible.  Tho  number  of  tilings 
employed  in  tho  Irish  prison  dietaries  show  how  great  a  variety 
might  be  procured.  Although  the  prisoners  naturally  vary,  yet 
dietaries  might  be  made  much  more  variable  than  they  are.  The 
iHtroduction  of  very  small  quantities  of  animal  matter  into  '^  soups," 
"gruels," and  '^  stir-abouts,"  would  render  them  much  more  digestible. 
Etpedally  should  condiments  of  various  kinds  be  added.  There  is 
80  question  that  the  large  consumption  of  spices  and  condiments  in 
the  world  has  its  foundation  in  the  instincts  of  humanity,  and  that 
diey  render  food  not  only  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  more 
easily  digested. 

I  have  always  advocated  the  addition  every  day  of  some  form  of 
/nsh  vegetables  or  fruit  to  dietaries,  on  the  ground  of  their  known 
iMoefieial  e£Fect,  especially  in  scorbutic  states  of  the  system,  and  on 
the  theory  that  they  constitute  the  most  ready  form  in  which  sidine 
■ubstances  necessary  to  nutrition  may  be  most  easily  supplied.  It 
is  found  on  analysis  that  all  vegetables,  sucli  as  potatoes,  cabbages, 
eeakale,  and  others,  contain  considerable  quantities  of  potash.  My  friend 
Dr.  Noad  some  years  ago  made  a  scries  of  analyses  of  the  water 
ID  which  such  vegetables  are  boiled,  and  found  it  contained  the  salts 
of  potash.  There  is  a  probablity  also  that  fresh  vegetables  contain 
other  conatitutents  than  their  saline  matters,  which  are  beneficial  to 
hnmao  health. 

Under  tho  head  of  condiments,  a  few  words  may  be  said  of  alcohol. 
Although  the  young  and  middle-aged  in  prisons  and  workhouses  may 
do  very  well  without  alcohol,  I  wish  hero  to  express  my  conviction 
that,  for  aged  people  and  persons  not  iu  ill  health,  but  nevertheless 
feeble,  small  quantities  of  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  wine,  beer,  or 
spirits,  are  very  beneficiaL  If  the  latter  be  given,  they  should  be 
diluted;  but,  if  only  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  say  from  half  an 
onnce  to  an  ounce  of  pure  alcohol,  it  matters  little  with  regard  to  tho 
form,  provided  it  is  sufficiently  diluted  to  prevent  any  injurious 
action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Tho  refusal  of 
alcohol  in  any  form  to  aged  paupers  and  prisoners  is,  lam  convinced, 
especially  in  cases  where  they  have  been  habituated  to  it  all  their 
lives,  a  frequent  source  of  disease,  and  a  means  of  accelerating 
death. 
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The  quantity  ami  quality  of  food  having  been  determi 
important  point  is  its  preparation.  It  has  been  truly 
cuoks  know  how  to  boil  a  potato."  How  much  more  t; 
of  the  food  served  up  in  prisons  and  workhouses.  Breac 
much  or  too  little,  gruel  with  oatmeal  mixed  with  too  much 
water,  puddings  and  dumplings  too  little  or  too  much  l 
over<lone  or  underdone,  are  so  many  drawbacks  to  i 
liinitcd  dietary.  We  have  no  independent  observations  or 
Tlio  insi)Cctor  is  invited  to  j»artako  of  a  basin  of  gruel  c 
a  ]uece  of  l»read,  specially  selected  for  his  inspection,  ar 
nouni'is  it  very  good.  ^Ir.  Farnall,  at  a  public  inquir 
tnalnieut  of  paupers  at  St.  Giles's  Workhou^'e,  once  as 
taste  <onie  bread  which  he  had  upon  the  table,  in  orde 
of  thi'  exceUenee  of  the  bread  with  which  poor  Gibson 
supi)lied.  As  well  might  he  have  showed  me  a  bricl 
wretchi'd  room  in  whieh  the  poor  man  died,  in  order  to  d 
its  dryness  and  ventilation.  If  inspection  is  to  be  anyl 
than  a  tklnsion,  it  must  he  carried  on  l.)y  persons  emplo; 
interests  of  the  ]U'isoner  and  pauper,  and  not  by  those  ap 
ec^mmiliets  of  prisons,  lioards  of  guardians,  or  the  Poor  ] 
it>eli'.  AVliat  is  really  wanted  in  the  examination  of  die 
p«rson  ac'inainted  witli  the  nutritive  value  of  different  kin 
and  who  kn(»ws  something  of  the  scientific  laws  involve 
ellieieiit  prei>aration  and  athninistration. 

Not  (»nly  shouhl  f<sod  be  properly  cooked,  but  cooked  ii 
ho  served  hot.  This  is  a  great  economy.  By  instinct  mai 
t^jod.  By  introducing  food  into  the  stomach  at  a  temperat 
a  ;rreat  saving  of  the  powers  of  the  system  is  etfected.* 
is  hall"  the  battle  of  life  for  weak  and  impoverished  systems. 
the  plan  adopted  in  a  large  nund)er  of  prisons  and  workh 
I  have  vi.-ited,  it  is  liardly  possible  to  secure  the  tasting  o 
AS  hi  1st  it  is  hot.  As  a  rule,  at  every  meal  the  liquid  foot 
served  up  hot.  Tliero  is  another  point  to  which  I  wis 
attention,  and  that  i**,  tliat  although  in  many  dietaries  " 
"dinner,"  and  *' supper"  arc  mentioned,  the  food  is  o 
fwicc  a  dan ;  and  this  is  the  casein  all  the  Irish  prison 
liere  to  state  my  convietion,  without  entering  into  details, 
the  same  quantity  of  food,  three  meals  will  go  much  fi 
two,  and  fnur  meals  than  tliree.  Where  heavy  meals,  es 
vegetable  food,  are  taken,  a  large  quantity  of  the  food  pass 
the  bowels  undigested.  Such  a  practice  is  simply  an  u 
waste  on  all  sides.  It  deprives  the  recipient  of  the  ju 
(  f  nutriment,  and  it  makes  those  who  pay  for  it  pay  m< 
really  neeessaiy.  If  food  is  taken  in  small  quantities,  th 
function  is  inoie  perfectly  performed,  and  a  great  econo 
ensured.  Witli  agi.d  and  infirm  persons,  death  is  someti 
to  jiave   taken  place  fnmi  exliaustion,  from  the  piactice 

^  Sue  luy  *' Lectures  on  Fooil,"  p.  301.    Ilurdwicke:  186] 
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them  from  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  till  eight 
o*clock  of  the  morning  of  the  next.  When  heavy  meals  of  meat 
and  bread  have  been  taken  early  in  the  evening  by  persons  out  of 
prifloii,  they  may  easily  go  without  food  until  the  next  mornings  but 
when  the  dinner  consists  of  dry  bread  and  skim  milk,  with  no 
BuppeFy  the  system  must  suffer  from  the  fast. 

These  remarks  have  been  made  more  particularly  with  regard  to 

Insh  prison  dietaries,  but  they  are  equally  applicable  to  the  dietaries  of 

English  prisons  and  workhouses,  in  those  cases  where  an  excessively 

loir  scale  of  allowance  has  been  adopted.     I  am  not  now  prepared 

to  examine  other  dietaries,  but  I  have  shown  yon  the  principles  on 

nkich  alone  they  can  be  regulated.     Any  mere  ''rule  ot  thumb" 

Botions  about  diet  adopted  by  boards  of  guardians  and  their  officers 

iiBSt  lead  to  failure  in  the  end.     Either  a  flagrant  deficiency  of  one 

tfticle  of  diet,  or  the  unnecessary  redundance  of  another  will  take 

phce,  and  the  prisoner  or  pauper  will   cither   rebel,  or  bo   taken 

ill  and  die.      I   should   be    glad    if  these  hasty  and  imperfect  re- 

Birks  should  lead  to  a  discussion,  which  will   direct   attention   to 

the  necessity  of  a  thoroui^h  revision  of  the  dietaries  of  prisons  and 

workhoaees  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


INFANT   MORTALITY, 

Infant  Mortality.     By  Mi-s.  William  Baines. 

ris  my  intention  to  confine  these  remarks  to  a  consideration  of 
one  view  of  the  question  only ; — that  which  relates  to  defective 
ifimentation  as  a  source  of  the  excessive  disease  and  mortality  pre- 
Tibiit  amongst  infants. 

It  is  a  sad  and  yet  an  encouraging  reflection  that  while  the  cause 
JDSt  zeferrcd  to  is  the  most  prolific  in  bringing  about  such  a  high 
r  nCe  of  infant  deaths,  at  the  same  time  it  is  perhaps  in  a  greater 
degree  preventable  than  many  other  causes  of  disease  and  death, 
that  consign  thou.^ands  of  children  annually  to  the  grave.  It  is 
"sad,"  because  the  most  stupid  ignorance  produces  these  deplorable 
resalta  ;  and  it  is  "  encouraging  "  for  the  roiison  that  wo  may  look  to 
anmpleand  speedy  remedy  in  the  teaching  of  the  necessary  sanitary 
Iswi,  which  are  more  easily  acquired,  and  more  readily  applied,  than 
iny  other  brancb  of  knowledge  involving  such  momentous  interests. 

Poverty  of  condition  is  not  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  health  and  life 
of  the  infant  poor  as  the  ignorance  of  those  upon  whom  these  little 
ones  are  depending  for  succour  and  care;  but  it  is  not^  only  of 
"poor"  children  I  would  now  speak;  the  hand-renred  infant,  in 
ereiy  condition  of  life,  is  liable  to  injudicious  feeding;  but  while 
Aose  in  the  •*  well-to-do "  classes  perish  from  deBcient  nutriment} 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  victims  to  the  disorders  which  are  the 
results  of  an  excess  of  food.    The  more  simple  the  food  the  better,  if 
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it  contain  the  proper  amount  of  nutritious  dementi  ;  but  1 
of  the  hibouring  classes,  as  a  rule,  partake  of  the  same  k 
with  their  parents  ;  this  plan  is  adopted  no  doubt  from 
idea  of  economy,  as  regards  cost  and  trouble,  in  not  p 
setting  apart  that  which  is  proper  for  the  infknt ;  thus  ] 
ought  to  be  a  plentiful  article  of  diet  at  the  poor  mau'n 
very  scarce  one,  and  what  little  milk  is  purchased  daily  i 
in  rendering  opaque  the  tea  or  coffee  of  the  adult  mem 
funiily,  instead  of  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  en 
inihnt*s  food,  which,  by  soma  strange  inconsistency  of  ar 
is  either  composed  of  *'  bread  pap,"  or  of  the  most  heterog 
otherwise  unsuitable  ingredients.  This  forming  the  usi 
feeding,  it  can  be  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  w 
tiny  thought  upon  the  subji^cl,  that,  as  a  result,  an  aummii 
supervenes,  and  niuy  take  the  form  of  convulsions  or  othc 
which,  in  huch  ca^os:,  too  often  terminate  fatally  ;  anc 
examination  takes  place,  death  is  nhcribcd  to  "  teething,*' 
much  the  same  thing,  to  **  natural  causes/' 

On  the  other  hand,  those  infants  who  are  delicately  r 
<*  delicately  "  as  the  sequel  proves — are  scarcely  in  a  bet 
rej^ards  the  quality  of  their  food  ;  for  being  restricted,  as 
animal  milk,  which  does  not  contain  the  elements  in  pro] 
tion  iiece5=f?ary  for  nutrition,  the  consequence  is  that  th< 
children  dwindle  and  die  ;  these  are  the  cases  that  form  s 
fit^ure  in  the  tables  of  the  Itegistrar-Gencral  under  the 
"-  Want  of  breast  milk."  The  fact  that  the  want  of  mat< 
as  otlicially  btated,  forms  so  prominent  a  cause  of  infant  d 
must  say,  not  only  veiy  deplorable,  but  it  is  a  reproc 
mothers  of  England.  If  this  aliment — the  most  beni 
natui'e's  gifts — \vere  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  land,  the  ( 
be  ditrerent,  but  it  is  not  so,  for,  with  very  rare  exccpti 
infant  is  provided  with  its  own  natural  nutriment  durin; 
periods  of  its  existence,  and  to  withhold  it  is  to  do  a  i 
grievous,  perhaps  irreparable  wrong.  But  this  part  of  t 
lias  hceu  enlarged  upon  in  a  paper  that  was  read  at  tl 
Meeting  of  the  Atfsociation  ;*  and  it  is  only  necessary  now  i 
until  mothers  can  be  convinced  of  their  maternal  < 
at  a  piriod  when  an  infant's  life  and  future  health  dc] 
the  fullilment  of  this  duty, — until  the  medical  profes 
vidually  and  as  a  body,  will  fultil  their  duty  in  the  ] 
being  very  candid  with  their  patients  on  the  subject 
great  change  can  be  effected  in  the  views  of  "soci 
the  habits  of  fashionable  mothers  in  this  respect,  a  gra 
tion  devolves  upon  the  s^mitary  philantrophist,  to  leave 
untried  by  which  a  fitting  substitute  for  maternal  i 
be  dir covered  and  made  popular;  and  while  having  this 
object  in  view,  it  is  neces^sary  to  be  very  guarded  in  adopt! 

*  rul.li!»hea  by  Churchill.  11,  New  Burlington  Street,  Loni 
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|he  Dumeroua  articles  which  are  put  forward  at  this  timei  each 
claiming  to  possess  some  special  excellcuce  of  its  own,  and  to  rival 
all  other  commodities  of  the  kind. 

I  am  induced,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  it  is  very  desirable  some 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  respecting  a  new  kind  of  food  for  infauts, 
which  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public  under  the 
MDCiion  of  Professor  Liebig*s  name;  and  as  this  composition  is  not 
held  in  very  high  estimation  in  France — for  it  lias  been  condemned 
by  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  after  being 
dueofised  at  several  sittings — it  seems  important  that  the  medical 
profession  in  this  country  should  take  means  of  satisfying  themselves 
on  the  subject,  especially  as  great  efforts  arc  being  made  by  its  pro- 
isoters  to  introduce  ihe  commodity  to  the  public  as  an  article  of 
tiade ;  and  considering  that  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  this  composition,  for  tho  purpose  which  it  pre- 
tends to  fulfil,  it  is  most  desirable  that  tho  matter  should  be  inves- 
tigated by  some  learned  and  scientific  body  ;  and  there  could  not  be 
I  more  suitable  arena  for  the  discussion  of  such  a  question  than  ono 
or  other  of  the  Medical   Societies,  where    the    subject    could   be 
examined  in  all  its  scientific  bearings;  and,  better  still,  it  might 
be  practically  tested,  as  it  has  been  in  France,  by  independent  and 
disinterested  persons. 


On  the  Laws  of  Belgium  relative  to  Illegitimate  Children  and 
Foundlings.  By  J.  Brendon  Curqbnven,  M.R.C.8., 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Harveian  Society ,  ^'c. 

THE  inquiry  lately  carried  out  by  the  Harveian  Medical  Society  of 
London,  on  the  subject  of  infanticide  and  the  excessive  infantile 
aortality  prevailing  in  this  country,  showed  clearly  that  the  laws,  or, 
I  nkay  say,  the  absence  of  laws,  providing  for  the  proper  care  of  ille* 
fitimate  children  and  foundlings,  led  to  their  neglect  and  improper 
treatment,  and,  consequently,  to  a  very  high  rate  of  mortality 
imongst  them. 

In  a  paper  that  I  read  before  the  Health  Department  of  this  Asso- 
ciation  in  March  last,  I  pointed  out  the  chief  causes  of  this  excess  of 
Bortality,  and  suggest^  measures  which,  if  adopted,  would  ma- 
terially diminish  tlie  i-atio  of  deaths  and  secure  for  illegitimate  children 
proper  care  and  treatment.  Tho  suggestions  were  embodied  in  reso- 
htions,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Health  Department.  The 
main  features  of  the  system  are  the  registration  of  all  nurses  having 
the  care  of  illegitimate  children,  and  the  placing  them  under  the 
npervision  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  reside. 

When  a  merchant  wishes  to  adopt  a  new  plan  for  the  conduct  of 
his  business,  or  a  gentleman  desires  to  improve  the  management  and 
locial  state  of  his  household,  he  naturally  inquires  of  his  friends  or 
neighbours  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  method  or  rule  in  their 
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systems  adapted  to  his  own  case.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  wc  are 
to  adopt  any  of  the  laws  of  our  neip[hbour8  relative  to  illegitimate 
children  ;  but  we  may  acquire  knowledge  as  to  what  it  is  best  to 
avoid  aud  what  course  it  is  belter  to  pursue,  by  a  study  of  their  laws 
on  the  subject.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  bring  before  this  Meeting 
a  short  abstract  of  the  laws  of  Belgium  relative  to  illegitimate  chil- 
dren and  foundlings.  I  am  enabled  to  do  this  through  tlie  kindneH 
and  liberality  of  Lord  Stanley,  who,  on  the  application  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  llarveian  Society  on  infanticide,  obtained  for  them, 
through  her  Majesty's  Ministers  abroad,  abstracts  of  the  laws  of 
several  of  tlie  continental  states,  relating  to  that  and  the  allied  sob- 
jccts  of  illegitimacy  and  foundlings. 

It  is  well  known  that  from  the  year  1795  to  1814,  Belgiam  was 
united  to  France,  and  the  laws  introduced  during  this  period,  of 
which  the  Code  Napoleon  formed  the  basis,  abrogated  almost  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  legislation.  From  1814  to  1830  Belgium 
formed,  with  Holland,  the  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
legislation  of  this  period  modified  and  completed  the  laws  promal- 
guted  by  the  French.  Since  1830  Belgium  has  formed  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  but  the  pre-existing  laws  have  been  preserve^!,  with 
the  exception  of  some  modifications  made  by  new  laws.  It  results 
that  the  laws  of  Belgium  are,  for  the  most  part,  founded  on  those  of 
the  French  Empire. 

Under  the  organiseation  of  the  Civil  State  {VEtat  Civil)  Belgium 
is  divided  into  provinces,  administrative  arrondissements,  aud  com- 
munes; every  town,  every  borough,  and  every  village  is  a  commune. 
In  every  commune  there  ia  a  Communal  Corporation,  composed  of 
councillors,  a  burgomaster,  and  two  sherifFsf.  The  councillors  are 
elected  by  the  electors  of  the  commune;  the  burgomnstcr  and  sheriffs 
are  appointed  by  the  king.  The  burgomaster  is  the  representative 
of  the  government,  and  he  is  the  chief  of  the  police  of  the  commune. 

On  the  burgomaster  and  sheriffs  devolve  the  duties  of  keeping  the 
registers  of  the  civil  government,  assisted  by  officers  appointed  by 
them. 

The  office  of  the  populaiion  is  included,  in  part,  in  the  organization 
of  the  police  ;  and  the  burgomaster,  as  chief  of  the  police,  has  charge 
of  this  oilice.  Every  Belgian  and  every  foreigner  is  obliged  to  have  his 
name  entered  on  the  register  of  the  commune  in  which  he  resideSi 
together  with  the  names  of  the  members  of  his  family.  He  is  also 
obliged  to  notify  to  the  communal  authorities  any  change  of  resi- 
dence. If  ho  neglects  these  formalities  he  is  liable  to  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. The  keepers  of  hotels,  inns,  public-houses,  and  lodging- 
houses,  are  obliged  to  enter,  on  a  register  regularly  kept,  the  names, 
and  other  particulars,  of  every  person  who  passes  a  single  night  in 
their  houses. 

Houses  of  confmement,  usually  kept  by  midwives,  are  treated  as 
private  houses  in  which  the  registers  of  inukcepera  are  not  obligatory. 
Women  going  to  these  houses  to  be  confined,  are  obliged  to  declare 
their  chnnge  of  residence  at  the  office  of  population.     These  houses 
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mre  under  the  strict  eye  of  the  police,  and  those  who  keep  them  find 
it  their  interest  to  he  on  good  terms  with  them.  Midwives  attending 
women  in  their  houses  cannot  withhold  the  name  of  the  mother  from 
the  registrar  on  the  pretence  that  the  name  is  a  secret. 

The  Maternity  Hospitals  receive  women  when  near  their  confine- 
ment. Thej  are  ohliged  to  give  their  names,  pro-names,  age,  occupa- 
tKHiy  whether  married  or  single,  their  residence  and  place  of  hirth. 
If  the  woman  gives  a  false  name  she  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  \xj  the 
police.  The  information  obtained  serves  for  drawing  up  the  certifi- 
cate of  birth. 

The  births  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  are  declared  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  register  ofiice.  The  declaration  must  be  made 
ID  the  three  days  after  the  confinement  to  the  registrar  of  the  place 
where  the  mother  has  been  delivered. 

The  declaration  must  be  made  by  the  father  or,  iu  default  of  the 
frther,  bj  the  medical  man,  midwife,  or  other  person  who  shall  have 
been  present  at  the  confinement,  and  when  the  mother  shall  have 
been  delivered  out  of  her  own  house,  by  the  person  in  whose  house  she 
■hall  have  been  delivered.  Non-compliance  is  punished  by  fine  or  impri- 
sonment. The  ceriificaie  of  birth  is  drawn  up  on  the  register  by  the 
Begiatrar  in  presence  of  two  witnesses.  The  certificate  of  birih 
■tates  the  day,  hour,  and  place  of  the  birth,  the  sex  of  the  child,  and 
the  names  which  will  be  given  to  him,  and  when  the  child  is  legiti- 
mate the  pro-names»  names,  profession,  and  residence  of  the  father  and 
and  mother,  and  in  all  cases  those  of  the  witnesses.  In  the  case  of 
an  illegitimate  child  the  registrar  cannot  without  the  consent  of  the 
lather  Introduce  his  name  in  the  certificate  of  birth,  the  search  of 
paternity  being  prohibited  in  Belgium,  except  in  criminal  cases.  He 
cannot  enter  the  name  of  the  mother  in  the  certificate  of  birth  if  the. 
declaring  person  does  not  express  it ;  but  this  rarely  occurs.  He  can 
only  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  declaring  persons  and  witnesses.  If 
the  declarations  be  false  the  law  punishes  the  forgers,  as  for  forgery 
(Article  147,  Penal  Code). 

When  the  declaration  b  made  the  office  of  population  comes  to  the 
asBistance  of  the  civil  government.  If  the  mother  is  known  they 
locceed  in  finding  the  commune  where  she  ordinarily  resides,  either 
bj  the  registers  of  population  or  by  those  of  hotels.  Then  the  bur- 
gomaster of  the  commune  where  the  woman  has  been  delivered,  and 
where  the  certificate  of  birth  has  been  drawn  up,  sends  a  letter  of 
inquiry  to  the  burgomaster  of  the  commune  whence  she  came  and 
receives  answer,  both  on  printed  forms.  The  communes  have  an 
interest  in  getting  at  the  certainty  of  the  maternity,  because  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  of  fathers  or  mothers  who  are  unknown 
xcBis  with  them. 

That  an  illegitimate  child  may  be  affiliated  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Rcognit ion  of  the  child  should  be  made  by  the  father  to  constitute 
paternal  afliliation,  and  by  the  mother  for  maternal  affiliation  (Article 
336,  Civil  Code).  The  father  and  mother  may  recognize  the  child 
separately,  or  at  the  same  time.    The  child  may  be  recognized  at 
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any  period  of  his  life,  even  before  his  birtb,  if  he  be  beg 
mii.«t  be  a  true  recognition,  otherwise  it  may  be  contesi 
ronton t  of  the  child  is  not  necessary  save  his  right  of  c 
Tiift  nvo^^nition  must  be  made  in  an  authentic  certificate  o 
a?  for  instance  in  the  register  of  birth,  marriage,  or  death 
by  an  officer  of  tlic  government.  The  father  may  recognize 
at  any  time.  If  he  recognizes  him  at  the  period  of  birth,  i 
nition  is  made  in  the  register  of  birth  itself.  If  he  reco« 
cliild  at  a  hitcr  period,  the  recognition  is  made  by  an  auth 
tificato  received  by  the  registrar  and  is  inscribed  in  the  n] 
rcgi'^tiT,  and  a  note  is  made  of  the  recognition  in  the  mar| 
register  of  birth  of  the  recognized  child. 

The  mother  is  not  in  a  position  to  recognize  her  child  at 
of  the  registration  of  tlio  birth,  therefore  the  act  of  re 
before  tlie  registrar  is  commonly  an  act  separate  from  1 
tration  of  birth,  but  mention  of  it  is  made  upon  the  n 
birth.  In  expecting  the  mother  to  comply  with  these  fc 
officer  takes  care  to  deliver  to  the  midwife  at  the  house  oj 
inent  a  form  of  recognition,  which  the  mother  signs.  Th 
not  autlientio,  but  the  mother  afterwards  makes  a  formal  rec 

The  recognition  is  made  before  the  officer;  it  is  insfcri 
register,  and  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  margin  of  the 
of  birtli. 

Natural  children  may  be  legitimized  by  the  subsequent 
of  their  father  and  mother  when   they  shall  have  recognia 
before  their  marriage,  or  will  recognize  them  in  the  cert 
register  of  the  marriage. 

Legitimized  children  arc  in  most  respects  assimilated  to  L 
children,  thev  have  the  same  father  and  mother,  but  they 
relation  of  kindred  with  the  legitimate  family  of  the  fa 
mother.  The  other  laws  relating  to  natural  children,  their  r 
alimony,  succession,  rights  to  property  &c.,  I  shall  not  he 
upon. 

The  first  laws  of  the  French  Republic  established  the  \ 
that  the  care  of  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor  w 
tional  duty.  The  poor  could  exact  assistance.  In  order  to  ci 
system  into  practice  they  began  to  sell  the  property  of  Ci 
foundations.  Thoy  soon  found  that  the  number  of  the  poor  i 
innumerably,  aiul  that  very  shortly  all  the  taxes  of  the  ] 
would  not  suffice  to  meet  the  charges. 

This  absurd  system  was  then  given  up,  and  it  was  adi 
principle  that  the  poor  had  not  the  right  of  exacting  assistai 
the  State  had  no  other  duty  than  to  give  charity  limited  to  iti 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  ideas  that  the  two  el 
institutions  of  Belgium  were  founded.  One,  the  commission 
pitals,  organized  by  the  law  of  the  IG  Vendemaire,  year  V. 
tober,  1 797) ;  the  other,  tho  ojficers  of  charity^  charged  t 
duty  of  domiciliary  assistance,  organized  by  the  law  of  the  7 1 
year  V.  (28  November,  1797).     To  these  institutions  was  gi 
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pTopCrty  tif  the  cbaritable  fonndations  existing  before  tlio  French 

KcroiutioD. 
An  imperial  decree  of  19  Janunry,  1811,  regulales  in  a  piecise 

nmnaer  tbe  trentment,  educalion,  nii<i  tlispostil  of  foandting  children. 

The  Cdtnmissiong  of  hospitals  were  charged  with  their  education  and 

Knardianthip  j  to  thla  end   the  State   adfaaced  four  nlillioii  francs. 

fironghl  np  at  the  crpense  of  the  State,  tliey  were  entirely  at  iti 

^poMil.  From  the  age  of  twelve  years  tlic  Minister  of  ilitt  Knrf 
■M  dispose  of  them  :  those  that  were  not  sent  Into  tbe  nnry  were 
'  renticei!  nntlt  old  enough  to  join  the  nrmy.  Napoleon  found  lit 
ptiillingt  a  nurBery  fnr  sailors  and  Goldierj.  He  increased  (heir 
TBbdf  by  ordering  that  in  every  hospital,  destined  to  receive  llietn, 
!  ShonM  be  a  turning-box  where  they  could  he  secretly  depo- 

^Mth\e  iyalem  wag  abolished  in  Belgium  by  a  law  pawed  in  1818, 
Ud  in  a  ititi  more  formal  mnnner  in  1834. 

A  oommunnl  law  of  March  1S36,  and  a  prorineinl  kw  of  August 
in  the  game  year,  confirmed  the  law  of  1834.  By  this  law.  ihc 
*"»en*e  of  maintftioing  fonndlinga  is  to  bo  defrayed,  one-half  by  the 
bmufie  in  which  they  are  found,  and  the  other  half  by  the  province 
Vhlch  the  commune  belongs,  the  State  granting  a  subsidy  P()«al  td 
ft^thlrd. 

!Tie  eltpetises  for  the  maintenance  of  deserted  children,  bom  of  a 
\Ut  or  a  mother  known,  are  paid  by  the  hospitals  or  the  offices  of 
Iriiy  of  their  place  of  domicile  of  aMii/anKe,  without  prejudice  of 
I  (oticurreneo  of  communes.  If  the  domicile  of  assistJincc,  which 
Jonds  to  the  union  ia  England,  cannot  be  determined,  they  are 
hte^  similar  to  foundlings  bom  of  unknown  pitrcnts  ;  they  arc 
numed  to  have  their  domicile  of  aasislance  in  the  comtnunc  whcfe 
i  hare  been  found.  The  result  is,  tliat  every  commune  iS  interested 
(o  the  highest  &egtee  in  preventing  the  exposuro  and  desertion  of 
children  within  its  boundaries,  and  great  care  is  taken  at  the  register 
offices  of  birth  and  population  to  discover  the  nRine  of  the  mother  on 
tllc  birth  of  a  child.  The  local  authorities  were  directed,  by  the 
miniaterlal  instruction  of  1834,  to  be  vigilant  in  preventing  the  eS- 
posure  of  children,  atid  to  prosecute  nntl  punish  all  those  who  exposed 
their  childreW,  also  those  midwivesand  others  «ho  were  in  the  habit 
d  i.iklnfi  them  to  the  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of  deserlion.  Insli- 
i-ji:oii.'  were  directed  to  be  established  that  would  relieve  misfoHUtie 
iviihniif  liurling  public  morality.  Tdese  were  Malemity  Hospitals, 
C'oramisaidns  of  Maternal  Charity,  and  Guardian  Schools,  or  aSylUtfii 
for  poor  cbildreri  of  tetlder  years. 

The  Maternity  Hospitals  were  to  teceive  poof  tfOtiien  for  Ib^  pflrlod 
ff  thair  eouflnement  j  the  Commissions  of  Maternal  C'harlty  to  assist 
llii.m  ill  their  homes  Ih  the  time  of  their  confinement,  providing  tot 
ilit'r  i^i[i]>orftry  wnntsi  the  Guardian  Sflhools  to  receive  the 
'■"illii.ii  '.if  work-women,  during  the  hours  of  labour,  as  soon  as 
llieT  aiiaiii  the  Bg6  of  two  yeai-a. 
r  Thi  tuCning-boxeS  wete  not  suppressed  by  the  law  of  1634,  bUt 
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tijo  local  authorities  were  iDstructed  to  suppress  them 
opport unities  occurred.     After  some  opposition,  the  tui 
were  ull  suppressed,  that  at  Antwerp  in  1840,  aud  tk< 
B ,  Brussels  in  January  1857. 

nl  ,  The   tuniin^^-box  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 

House     established    in   the    hospitals  of    certain     cod 

Brussels,  for  instance.     Since  the  suppression  of  the  tu 

I  childi*cn  have  not  been  admitted  into  the  hospitals,  e 

verbal-process,  or  certificate,  conformably  to  Article  68  < 
Code.  The  law  compels  every  person  who  shall  have  f< 
born  child,  to  deliver  it  to  the  registrar,  as  well  as  the  ga 
other  articles  found  with  the  child,  and  declare  all  the  cii 
of  time  and  place  in  which  it  was  found.  Those  who  do 
'"i  Avith  this   obligation,  are  punished  by  fine  or    impriso 

form  is  drawn  up,  which  enumerates  all  the  particular 
with  the  child,  its  apparent  age,  sex,  the  names  given  to 
civil  authority  to  which  it  is  delivered.  This  form  is  ei 
the  registers.  The  child  is  taken  to  the  Foundling  E 
director  admits  it  provisionally  into  the  Receiving 
reports  it  to  the  corporation  of  the  burgomaster  and  si 
inquiry  is  instituted  to  ascertain  the  domicile  of  assist 
child.  If  it  is  found  that  its  domicile  of  assistance  is 
commune  than  that  in  which  it  was  found  exposed,  i 
that  commune,  or  it  is  kept  at  the  expense  of  that  coromi 
the  contrary,  it  is  established  that  the  received  child  has 
of  assistance  in  the  commune  where  it  was  found,  or  if 
tion  can  be  obtained  respecting  it,  it  is  then  admitti 
hospital  upon  the  certificate  of  the  police,  confirmed  bj 
master,  describing  the  child  and  the  cause  of  its  desertio: 
i  The  Maternity  IIosj)ital3  are   under  the  direction  oi 

mission  of  Hospitals  of  the   commune  to  which  they 
consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ist  Gei 
;  III  (March,  ITiio),  poor  women  who  were  confined  in  tl 

could  leave   their  children  in  them.     But  since  the  la 
';  passed  in  July  1S56,  the  abandonment  of  children  at  th 

'  Hospitals   has  no  longer  been  allowed.      On  the  othe 

offices  of  charity  distribute  domiciliary  assistance  to  mai< 
I  in  cases  of  need  ;  and  the  guardian  schools  also  assist  thi 

maternity. 

The  preceding  measures,  added  to  the  surveillance  c 
over  the  houses  of  confinement,  and  the  establishment 
of  population,  have   had   the   result   of  reducing   conei 
number  of  found  and  deserted  children. 

The  hospital  at  Brussels  for  foundling  and  deserted  c 
establivslicd  in  1807,  in  the  ancient  Hospital  for  Orp 
Nicholas.  It  was  afterwards  in  1817  transferred  to  t 
of  the  Goodfellows,  and  in  18ol  to  a  portion  of  the  Ho 
John.  In  1862  the  council  acquired  a  large  mansion 
and  other  accommodation,  to  which  the  hospital  for  fox 
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finallj  removed.  The  hospital  is  managed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Administratioii  of  Hospitals  and  public  charity.  The  Council 
appoints  a  manageri  who  has  under  his  orders  two  inspectors 
charged  with  visiting  children  placed  in  pension  with  fosterfathers. 
There  are  also  a  physician,  a  chaplain,  a  matron,  several  sub-matrons 
and  nurses. 

The  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  foundlings  and  deserted 
children  are  regulated  by  a  law  passed  on  Jnly  30,  1834.  Accord- 
ing to  this  law  the  expenses  of  maintaining  foundlings  and  deserted 
children,  whose  domicile  of  assistance  could  not  be  discovered,  are 
borne  one-half  by  the  communes  in  which  they  are  exposed  or 
deserted,  and  the  other  half  by  the  provinces  to  which  these 
communes  belong.  The  State  grants  a  subsidy,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  third  of  the  whole  expenses.  The  expense  of  maintaining 
deserted  children,  born  out  of  the  country,  of  parents  strangers  to 
the  kingdom,  is  borne  by  the  State. 

The  turning-box  was  first  opened  in  the  hospital  at  Brussels  in 
1809  by  order  of  the  prefect  of  the  Dyle,  in  imitation  of  what  was 
]iFactised  in  France,  where  some  turning-boxes  already  existed,  before 
the  decree  of  1811,  which  rendered  them  obligatory.     During  six  of 
tbe  last  years  of  its  existence  at  Brussels,  1850 — 56,  the  number  of 
admissions  were  3,715,  or  an  average  of  619  a  year.     Two  measures 
irere  adopted  by  ^e  council  in  1856  and  1857  which  have  exorcised 
such  an  influence  over  the  admissions  that  they  have  been  niduced 
bj  about  nine- tenths.     By  the  first  of  these  measures,  the  adminis- 
tration  after  the  1st  July,  1856,  no  longer  permitted  the  abandon- 
ment of  children  at  the  Maternity  Hospital,  whence  they  were  sent 
to  the  Foundling.     This  reduced  the  admissions  for  the  yeai  1856 
to  488. 

The  second  measure  was  the  suppression  of  the  turning-box  which 
took  place  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1857,  in  execution  of  a  decree 
of  the  Communal  Council  of  20th  December,  1856,  confirmed  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Brabant  on  the  loth  of 
January,  1857. 

Since  the  passing  of  this  last  measure  children  (some  few  excepted) 
found  in  the  public  way  are  not  admitted  into  the  hospital  but  upon 
a  certificate  of  the  police  and  burgomaster  describing  their  state  of 
desertion.  The  number  of  desertions  has  diminished  from  year  to 
year;  thus,  during  the  five  preceding  the  suppression  the  number  was 
86»  whilst  during  the  succeeding  five  years  the  number  fell  to  27,  a 
difference  of  nine,  or  one-fourth  in  favour  of  the  latter  period. 

In  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  admissions  the 
populaticm  of  the  hospital  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  one-half 
in  the  course  of  seven  years.  The  number  of  children,  which  on 
8l8t  December,  1856,  amounted  to  1,911,  on  31st  December,  1863, 
was  no  more  than  972.  This  reduction  was  produced  principally  by 
emancipation  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  by  restitution  to 
parents ;  the  average  deaths  amongst  them  having  been  but  three 
per  cent,  per  annum. 
After  the  reception  of  the  children  into  the  hospital,  the  formalities 
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with  which  have  been  ah'eady  described,  they  are  maintained  the 
until  the  manager  can  place  them  in  the  care  of  foster-mothers 
fatlicrs  out  of  the  establishment ;  this  is  accomplished  as  soon 
possible.  The  children  that  ai*e  not  weaned  are  nnrsed  in  the  he 
pital  bj  wet-nurses;  for  that  purpose  two  nurses  are  prorided  f 
tliroo  children.  The  children  are  by  preference  placed  in  rui 
localities.  They  are  entrusted  to  foster-fathers,  who  are  prorid 
with  certificates  from  the  local  authorities  of  their  commune,  or  frc 
the  Inspectors  at  the  period  of  their  Tisits  in  the  district.  The 
certificates  establish  authentically  that  they  are  of  good  charact 
and  morals,  and  are  in  a  position  to  give  proper  care  and  comfort 
the  children.  Before  non-weaned  children  are  entrnstcd  to  fostr 
mothers  the  authorities  ascertain  that  tliese  are  in  good  health,  ai 
have  sufficient  milk  of  good  quality. 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  placed  out,  the  burgomaster  of  the  comma! 
in  which  the  child  is  placed  receives  notice  of  it.  The  administi 
tion  takes  care  that  the  parents  are  not  informed  of  the  locality 
which  the  children,  that  they  have  deserted,  are  placed.  T 
object  of  this  is  to  induce  the  parents  to  claim  their  children,  if  th( 
have  preserved  any  affection  for  them,  and  it  also  tends  to  preve 
the  desertion  of  children  with  the  intention  of  getting  them  mai 
tained  by  charity,  at  the  same  time,  by  not  losing  sight  of  thei 
hoping  to  come  into  relation  with  them.  When  it  is  suspected  th 
a  parent  knows  where  her  child  is,  it  is  sent  to  another  foster-fathc 

There  arc  two  inspectors  appointed,  each  having  a  district.  The 
duties  arc  to  visit  each  child  at  least  twice  in  the  year,  to  keep 
strict  watch  over  the  foster-fathers  and  mothers,  to  ascertain  n( 
only  that  they  discharge  all  their  material  cares  and  obligations,  bi 
also  that  they  are  sending  the  children  to  school.  These  i\ 
snectors  send  semi-annual  reports  to  the  College  of  Burgomaster  ai 
Sheriffs  at  Brussels,  who  transmit  them  to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  children  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  those  und< 
twelve  years  of  age,  the  second  those  above  that  age.  The  fir 
class  is  again  sub-divided  into  four  sub-classes. 

1  st  children  from  1  day  to  1  year  old. 
2nd  „  1  ycar'to  2  years  old. 

3i-tl  „  2      „       7 

4th  „  7       „     12 

Except  in  the  case  of  infirm  children,  they  are  emancipated  ai 
cease  to  be  any  expense  to  the  hospital  at  the  age  of  twelre  year 
The  foster-fathers  arc  indemnified  for  the  cost  of  their  maintenan< 
by  their  services  ;  but  the  children  remain  under  the  guardiansfai 
of  the  administration  until  their  majority. 

In  1847  the  amount  of  the  yearly  payments  to  the  foster-paren 
was  fixed  by  the  communal  council  at  the  following  sums  ;-^ 

80  francs  for  children  of  the  1st  sub-clntis, 
70     „  „  2nd         „ 

oG     ,,  „  3id         ,9 

46     „  „  4th         „ 
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witli  a  reward  of  18  francs  at  the  end  of  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
child's  life,  and  50  francs  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  if  proper  care 
has  been  taken  of  the  child.  In  1851  the  18  francs  was  added  to 
&e  first  atinnal  paTment^  making  it  104  francs. 

Wearing  apparel  is  distributed  annually  to  the  children  according 
to  their  age.  Until  they  reach  tiie  age  of  seven  years,  an  outfit 
with  a  complement  of  articles  is  granted  to  them  yearly  ;  from  seven 
to  twelve  years  they  receive  only  one  outfit  annually.  Afber  the 
twelfth  year  is  completed  an  outfit,  called  the  outfit  of  emancipation, 
is  given  to  them. 

Children  may  be  restored  to  their  parents  on  their  paying  the 
whole  of  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  incurred  by  the  hospital. 
A  part  may  be  remitted  if  the  parents  can  show  that  their  conduct  is 
good  and  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  maintain  their  children. 

From  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age  the  children  are  sent  to  school. 
Itt  the  towns  instmction  is  given  to  them  gratnitonsly,  but  in  the 
eoantrj  seven  francs  a  year  are  allowed  to  their  teachers.  The  foster- 
piranti  may  send  the  children  to  school  until  the  age  of  fourteen 
tt  Ika  expense  of  the  hospital.  The  children  do  not  attend  school 
00  regularly  during  the  summer  months  as  daring  the  winter,  as 
thw  are  engaged  at  work  in  the  fields. 
After  their  emancipation  they  remain  under  the  guardianship  of 

the    council  until  their  miyority  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

During  this  period  they  work  for  those  with  whom  they  are  placed, 

earning  their  own  maintenance.     Some  are  sent  into  the  navy,  others 

to  the  coal  mines,  and  elsewhere. 
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Sib  liirts  Y.  Snipsoir,  Baet.,  M.D.,  F.lliS. 
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VAlftfalk  Baoinra,  L.G.P.,  R.N. 

WlIUAX  DUKVILLI,  J.P. 
JOHK  HiJrCOCKy  J.P. 


Vut'^ti^T^tsit. 


Edwin  Lakkesteb,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
HsMBT  MaoCormao,  M.D. 
William  M'Gib,  MD.,  J.P. 
David  Skae,  M.D. 


If  lUiAX  CLOin.      I     Wi&LiAX  HABmrioKB,  M.D.     |     Wiluam  BnmLi. 

Pbovessob  Redfebn,  M.D. 

fFhiB  Department  considers  the  varioas  qaestiona  relating  to  the  Pablic 
£tealth;  it  collects  statistical  evidence  of  the  relative  healthmess  of  diiferent 
localitiesi  of  different  industrial  oocnpations,  and  generally  of  the  inflaenoe  of 
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eilerniLl  circnmstaDcea  in  tbe  prodncUon  of  healtli  or  dliMM;  1 
iniproremealB  In  houve  conBtrnctioQ  (more  eapeeiallj  u  to  the  dwell 
labouring  cI>sgc»),  in  drslDage,  wanniDy,  vcDIilktion;  pnblio  batha 
tioupce  ;  ftdu Iteration  of  food,  and  its  etTcots:  .noeation  mud  smiu 
funclions  of  Oovernnent  in  relation  to  public  bealtb ;  tlw  leglalkd 
tninistrfttivemacbinerj expedient  for  iti preMiritioa )  tudtarj police,! 
iic.;  poTCrty  in  relation  to  dlBeM« ;  and  tbe  eSfCta  of  nnhealthlD 
proBperitj  of  places  and  nstioni. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  special  queattooB  were  distniBsed  id  the 

ment : — 
1. — "  What  McflBures are necCBflary  to'secure  Efficiency 
formit}'  in  tho  Working  of  the  Stknittuy  Lsws  thronj 

2. — "  In  what  respects  do  the  Registration  SjstemB  of 

Ireland,  and  Scotland  need  Improvement ;  and  is  it 

that  tliey  should  be  Aesimilated  ?  " 
3.—"  In  what  Form,  and  to  what  Extent,  is  it  desirsblc 

Public    Ehould  provide  Means  for  the  Becreatiot 

Working  Classes  ?  " 


In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
lowing  were  read  in  tlie  Department : — 
"  What  Measures  are  necessary  to  secure  Efflcienc}'  and  Hi 

in  the  Working  of  the  Sanitary  Laws  throughout  tl 

dom  ?  "     By  Robert  Elliot,  M.D. 
"  On  the  Laws  relating  to  tho  Action  of  Boards  of  Heali 

W.  B.  Caulfield. 
"  On  City  Play-Grounds."     By  Bsrhara  Corlett. 


"Town  and  Domestic  Water  Supply."    By  Stevenson  1 

Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
"  On    Drunken-Madness,  or  Mcthyomania."      By  the   ] 

Macllwainc. 
"  On  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Belfast."    By  Junes  Eenn 
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THE   SANITARY  LAWS. 

What  Measures  are  necessary  to  secure  Efficiency  and  Uniformity  in 
die  working  of  the  Sanitary  Laws  throughout  the  Kingdom  1* 

In  addition  to  the  paper  bj  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  printed  at  p.  462: — 

Dr.  Robert  Elliot,  M.B.C.P.L.,  and  member  of  the  Local  Board 
of  Health  at  Carlisle,  read  a  paper,  in  which  ho  maintained  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  efficiency  of  our  sanitary  legislation  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  Town  Council  in  boroughs,  and  the  Poor  Law  Guar- 
diaos  in  other  places,  constituted  ex  officio  the  Local  Board  of 
Health.  The  members  of  these  bodies  were  chosen  by  popular  vote, 
by  electioneering  means,  without  any  reference  to  sanitary  qualifica- 
tions, and  only  too  often  on  grounds  which  were  precisely  such  as 
ought  to  hare  rendered  them  ineligible*  As  the  result  of  long  and 
practical  observation  in  a  town  justly  entitled  to  a  high  position  on 
sanitary  questions,  Dr.  Elliot  had  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  of  the  imperfect  action  of  our  health  laws  was  the  combi- 
nation of  municipal  and  sanitary  boards.  He  suggested,  as  a  subject 
for  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  the  Association,  or  for  a  memorial  by 
the  Council  to  Her  Miyesty's  Government,  an  investigation  into  the 
composition,  history,  and  action  of  Local  Boards  of  Health  in  all 
corporate  towns ;  to  ascertain  how  many  members  of  those  bodies 
were  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  continuing  what  the  Public 
Health  Act  prohibited;  how  many  had  been  proceeded  against  by 
the  Local  Board;  how  many  were  nuisance-mongers;  &c.  As  a 
remedy.  Dr.  Elliot  suggested  the  creation,  by  central  authority,  of 
separate  health  boards,  composed  of  medical  men,  parochial  clergy, 
and  other  ministers  of  religion,  vrho  would  be  acquainted  with  the 
pest-houses  and  fever  haants  of  our  towns,  the  causes  of  premature 
death  and  miserable  existence,  and  of  so  much  pecuniary  loss  and 
increase  to  rates  from  the  destruction  of  skilled  workmen.  Such  a 
body  might  have  ander  it  a  medical  officer  of  health,  or  inspectors  of 
nuisances,  or  both;  and  all  financial  matters  might  still  be  referred 
to  the  municipal  board,  and  any  difference  of  opinion  be  settled  by 
the  central  authority. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Caulfield  also  read  a  paper  on  the  Laws  relating  to 
the  action  of  Boards  of  Health,  in  reference  specially  to  Drainage. 
He  stated  that,  after  all  that  had  been  done,  as  the  result  of  sanitary 
inquiry  and  legislation,  not  a  single  town  possessed  a  satisfactory 
system  of  drainage.     Of  this  the  best  and  latest  example  was  the 

*  The  subject  of  Sanitary  Administration,  and  the  organization  of  the  various 
offices  oonneeted  Uierewith,  is  now  under  the  oonsideration  of  a  Joint  committee, 
composed  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Aaaociation,  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  The  joint  action  between  the  two 
committees  was  the  result  of  a  resolution  passed  bj  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  its  meeting,  at  Dublin,  in  August,  1867,  on  the  reading  of  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Ramsey. 
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metropolis,  M'lierc  vast  intcrccptiug  sewers  had  been  constru 
disohar^'o  pollution  into  the  Thames,  at  a  point  40  miles  s 
the  river's  real  estuary.  As  tlie  law  stands,  the  inhabitants 
town,  or  tiic  owners  and  occupants  of  lands  or  dwellings  bi 
the  outfalLs  and  tlic  sea,  mi^ht  at  any  time  compel  this  uuista 
bi'  abated.  The  utilisation  of  the  sewage  might  be  pronoui 
failure  ;  nothing  had  been  done  on  the  Kentish  side,  and  thi 
company  had  undertaken  it  on  the  Essex  side,  as  they  had  to  < 
the  sewagt*  more  than  20  miles,  and  would  probably  have  £ 
outlay  in  embanking  the  sands,  the  profitable  continuance 
enterprise  might  be  considered  hopeless.  Other  towns  wer 
still  wor.-e  p<Mition  ;  they  had  not  capacious  sewers;  they  h 
waste  sands ;  and  the  owners  of  adjacent  lauds  objected  to  irri 
with  unfiltered  sewage.  In  (»rder  to  render  sewage  applicable 
irrigant  it  was  necessary  to  filler  it  in  some  'way.  It  "was  nc 
pri>iug  that  rough  and  lia>ty  ])lansof  filtration  had  failed  to  pi 
elleeis  entirely  satisfaetory  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  Pollut 
Uivers  ;  but  in  all  cases  nitration  had  produced  good  sa 
results:  and  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  Commissioners  hat 
(•hulc«l  that  what  had  not  yet  been  done  to  make  filtration 
perlect.  never  could  be  done ;  still  more  that  such  an  idea  i 
have  been  embodied  in  legislation,  as  in  the  recent  Thames 
Bcrvaney  Act,  which  prohibited  the  discharge  of  sewage  ini 
Thames,  under  any  circumstances,  by  any  town  on  its  1 
Such  a  provision,  the  jirobable  precursor  of  similar  Acts, 
brought  matters  to  a  dead  lock,  and  had  paralyzed  the  action  of 
tary  authorities.  Absolutely  pure  water  was  j)robably  unkt 
the  object  should  be  to  establish  a  standard  of  natural  purity,  lin 
the  organic  and  inorganic  matter  to  a  certain  number  of  grain 
gallon,  and  enoourag^i  Boards  of  Health  to  come  up  to  it  b; 
j)rove<l  apparatus.  A  very  rough  filtration  would  reduce 
organic  matters  from  lUO  grains  per  gallon  to  20  grains ;  finer 
would  bring  this  on  a  second  filtration  to  lU  grains  or  less; 
ti(»iial  care  and  further  filtration  would  surely  reduce  it  t 
infinitesimal  quantity.  No  doubt  there  were  considerable  obje< 
to  all  filtration  beds,  but  these  were  questions  of  coustructioi 
adaptation,  and  after  allowing  for  them  all,  the  truth  remained 
filtration,  however  rough,  rendered  sewage  fluids  more  suitabl 
irrigation,  and  fitted  them  for  distribution  over  the  soil,  free 
ofiensivc  exhalation,  without  depriving  them  of  any  fertil 
power;  and  that  the  solids  ^aved  by  the  same  process  would  r 
by  their  value  as  manure,  the  cost  of  the  operation.  Finally 
comfort  and  cleanliness  of  an  abundant  water  supply  should  stim 
opposition  to  any  abandonment  of  the  system  of  water  draii 
Wlierever  such  drainage  existed  it  shouhl  be  perfected ;  wh< 
did  not  it  should  bo  e'^tablished.  Mr.  Caulfield  recommended 
adoption  of  the  "prompt  filtration"  principle,  patented  by 
Austin,  C.E.,  which  he  described  at  length;  and  with  the  c 
this,  or  similar  mcchauicul  aids,  he  thought  the  surplus  water  i 
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[QWOd  to  run  into  tliQ  rivers  and  Etreains,  anil  tba  pollution  of 
i'  question  be  \eh  to  eettle  itself.  Tbi»  could  only  be  eSected, 
ver,  hy  a  niodiAcatton  iu  the  la-wa  on  the  Hubject,  which,  if 
ed  to  remain  as  they  are,  would  nvceesitate  the  revolutionizing, 
y  pie  tolal  ubaiidonineut,  of  our  preaeat  Byatem  of  water  drainage. 


DisouasiON. 

Dr.  Stcvjcnsov  Micinut :  We  must  all  be  at  one  sa  lo  tUe  necetgit/  for 
more  tburough  and  efficient  sanitar;  legUlution.  In  Scotland,  rocenlty,  we  bave 
bad  a  law  paastMl  wbicb  vor;  much  AiinU  vrbat  ire  desire.  Aa  I  Und  tbal  no 
^ilar  ta<r  exutc  in  England,  and  tbat  tliereia  awont  of  knowledge  of  (beScotcli 
lav,  I  will  brieSf  explain  tbe  main  points.  Ln  18*1:1  ne  obtained  thn  Police  and 
ImprovemenU  Act  for  Scotland;  and  Ibia  Act  enabled  places  even  nitli  less  than 
1,000  inbabitanls  to  adopt  the  water  and  drainage  clansea.  and  otherwlBe  lo 
re«  panllar;  measure*.  It  was,  bowever,  a  condition  of  Ibia  Act  tbal  It 
d  anl7  be  eaoplcd  by  a  majorilf  or  the  ralcpajerR ;  and  tbis  meant  atmplr 
Btbe  Talepajen  were  la  Tote  to  lax  tbcioselves.  Tbe  result  was  tbatin  email 
Dm,  where  tbe  people  did  not  cars  ver;  luucb  about  lax-collectors,  tbe  Act 
E|eldoia  adopted.  Now.  during  lost  year  we  had  a  vlaitatian  of  cholera,  verj 
-  'n  man;  of  tbe  emaller  places,  and  allention  was  tben  directed  to  tbe  stat« 
«  villages.  Tbej  were  deflcicnt  In  water  Buppiyi  tbe;  bad  very 
1^  drainage:  and  altogether  tbeir  sanilarj  coadillon  waa  very  bad.  But 
trer  (be  wells  in  tbe  villages  were  abut  up  b;  tbe  local  autboritica 
pr   prcBSure  from  tbe  Board  of  SaperFision,  and  better  water  Introduced, 

1  CAoIera  and  diaea^  became  graduallj  lees  and  leas.  That  fact  being 
red  and  pointed  out  bf  tbe  Board  of  Supervision,  tbe  I»rd  Advocate 
d  a  ueaaurc  which  made  tbe  permiaaivo  eyetem  of  tbe  PoUob  Improve- 
i  Act  a  purely  compulsory  ayetem.    The  Publio   Health  Act  will  be  In 

•  on  tbe  1st  November  (1807).  A  little  time  U  given  to  allow  tbout  to 
bt  the  Police  Act  voluntarily,  but  if  tbat  la  not  done,  tben  the  Publlo 
Wtii  Aiit  will  come  into  ftrce.  Tbia  Act  Hays  tbat  any  ten  of  the  iahabitanta 
F^e^I  upon  tlic  local  authority  to  put  in  force  anyaaDitarymeasurcs  Ibcy  may 
[(for.  such  as  iiapruvemeut  of  tbe  drunage or  Die  wtLtcr supply.  It  uUo  con- 
ie ions  for  regulating  lodging-iiouses.  If  the  local  autborltv  ahould 
:oinply.  tben  any  ten  of  the  inbabitauts  can  call  upon  tbe  Board  of 
oupiTvinion  in  Edinburgh,  or  Ibc  Shcritf  of  the  couniy,  to  Inntitutc  an  inquiry 
fta  lo  ibe  aanitary  state  of  tbe  pla^e ;  and  if  the  Bourd  consider  that  there  is 
probable  cauee  for  regarding  the  lanitary  state  of  the  place  aa  bad,  they  can 
KppoiDt  an  eDglnccr,  or  medical  man,  or  other  competent  person  to  make  a 
thorougb  survey  of  the  place,  and  report  as  to  wbat  should  be  done.  Then  tbe 
Si>ard  d?  what  tba  local  authority  ougbl  to  have  done,  and  charge  the  dialrict 
■illt  tbe  expense.  There  Is  also  a  provision  in  the  Act  thatif  the  local  aulborlliea 
'  w  out  the  Act.  and  tbe  Board  of  Supervision  do  It  for  them,  they  may 
^e  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  or  any  magistrate,  for  aeglect  of  duty  \ 
B  may  he  raised  agunat  them  in  tbe  Court  of  Session  ;  and  tbey 
^le«r  to  pay  all  the  expenses  or  the  action  eo  Instliuled.  So  Ihat  we 
_..»  adopt  the  Act  and  to  puaisb  those  parties  who  neglect  to  do  so, 
Xhas  beim  said  about  the  dlBlculty  of  getting  people  to  act  lo  enforcing 
-VJ  meaEures,  There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  if  left  to  themselves  local  autho- 
■•  V'll  t**  afraid  lo  carry  out  such  measures  ft'om  tbe  feeling  raised  agsinst 
n.  But  still  I  do  not  tblnk  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  bands  of  the  local 
^orltiea.     Bcsidenls  know  more  ahoutthe  speclolrequiremcuisot  the  locality, 

2  bow  Ita  wnnts  can  be  supplied,  than  strangers.  But  1  would  have  the  local 
irily  sparred  on  to  action  by  a  Ceutral  Eourd.  Whether  that  Bjard  should 
(npoBcdor  many  or  few,  whether  there  ahould  be  one  iu  Edinburgh,  Unblio, 

|l  LoldOD,  or  whether  there  should  be  one  responsible  individual  for  Ibe  wholt 
pi;/'!!  Secretary  of  Slate  fof  Haaltb— who  might  be  aoawerablc  to  (|m 
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lloiiso  ol  C'ointnons  for  anything  h«>  did.  these  ai*e  matters  iiiM>n  which  there  n 
1h>  dilt'iTi>ii('iMir  opiiiiiin.  It  does  :^i]K>ar  to  inc  that  one  iadividual,  who  xxi 
I'lvl  ilPM*'«'»p<iii*il.  Illy,  ami  is  uii>wci'ahle  to  the  House  of  Coxnnioiif*,  would 
lii'ti'T  It  :iM  ii  Ji<ur>l  V. l.i-if  th';  roiMinsiliility  is  divided  among  the  memb 
TImt' :\r.' rn:i'.y  ]« .i  ji  -  i*.  M!i»'C'«'l  wiii  sanitary  n-uuhitious  indcjioiident  a! 
•r-thiM"  ("t"  draiiia.'"  ',vu\  tli-  w.itiT  j^upply,  wliich  oiif^ht  al>o  to  enpapro  the  alt 
tioii  nf  s.uiilary  ii'IiiiiiitT-.  Wo  have  lodj^iiis-hoiiJ'cs  takfli  care  of;  but  v 
'•lumM  (iiir  scln'ols  nut  lM>takfii  caro  nf  as  well .'  Many  are  far  too  small  for 
iiinnlH'r  n|  -.Im'.ui-w.  I  Know  of  on«'  case  in  Scotland  where  there  is  only 
I  iiliir  r»  ••!  {>['  air  tn  ••.uh  impil.  Xn»v  the  (Juvcrnmcnt  >ay!3  it  will  give  no  gi'si 
to  ^rl'i.nU  wi  riv  tl.«'i(*  aii»  not  7'»  ciliic  feet  (>f  air  to  each  pupil.  (.'an  noth 
Im»  (iuiie  to  inS'i'. ••  t]i«'M.'  inlc-' .'  I  uni  Hirry  ihcie  i*  no  dau&o  in  tl.c  Act  wl 
toii«lii-H  u|ii)n  mIiohU. 

I)r.  S.  IJuov.Ni:,  K.N.  iIii'itaM.  :  Thi-re  cannot  be  a  nue>rion  that  in  all  tov 
(»f  any  M!a.u:iiiiu«h'  t'l^iv  uiij^ht  i«i  Ik*  an  ullicer  of  h(>altb.  There  was  one  in  B 
t\i>[ :  Iiiii  ho  cia-iMl  hi-  i>i:crations  owini;  to  certain  iili^t  ructions  that  were  raiji 
I  lii'li.'V"'  iliat  thiTf  i-  a  n»n*iili'ialili'  amount  of  uniformity  throuG^himt  i 
kinu'ilMiii  rciianlinir -anifary  law.-,  jlut  there  are  ^o  many  Acts  of  Parliam< 
juiiili'.iil  t'i:^i>ihi-r  that  it  !•:  (i'ni«iilt  for  even  a  le^al  mind  todisentanj^le  them,  a 
niU'  h  ninsi-  Ml  fur  any  ordinary  jwrsim  to  carry  thoni  out.  It  is alisolutoly  nee 
j*aiy  that  we  j-hould  uru:«'  the  L«*;;islatuie  to  codify  the  law,  i*o  an  to  enable  3 
pel  ."-nil  to  x'C  at  one«j  what  the  law  is,  and  thujs  to  punish  the  dofaulterii.  I  U 
that  iht'  nii;««i 'Union  of  the  Hoard  of  Health,  ivcomiucnded  by  Dr.  Elliot,  woi 
n<  t  worU  w<'il  in  our  •  oininiinity.  I  think  we  .should  lind  it  more  convenient 
havi'  :  M  ui.diviihd  authnrliy  in  the  nuinicipal  body.  I  see  no  difficulty 
taKi  u -in  li  a  (  i»niniiitiM'  out  of  th«'  Town  Council  a.««  would  carry  out  the  h 
f»'ail.-- ly  a?nl  e:iiri:«iieall\.  Although  our  sanitary  C''>nditiou  in  Belfast  is  ve 
low.  viiii  I  v.'iiinn-  to  say  that  durin^c  the  two  years  the  Councirs  (!ommitt 
h!»>  Im"ii  in  tA'-triui'  ii  has  iMfecteil  a  considerable  amount  of  good  and  a  savii 
of  hciilili  iiUtl  ill'*'.  1  It'lifve  the  system  of  uiili/in^  the  sewage  is  already  i 
e-tabli-h.il  fart.  In  I'Minluinrli  and  other  places  where  it  has  been  tried,  p<£ 
li'efiy  w:i-ir  uiosnnl  lia-  bn*n  nuule  to  yii/ld  remun«Tativc  croiw.  As  to  usii 
it  in  the.-iilid  foriit  I  thiiik  there  have  not  been  suflicicnt  ex|»orimeuts  to  she 
wh  111.  r  it  laii  I  ••  iliw-  ntili/e«l.  <»r  wl«elher  it  is  h»s>  injurious  than  by  irrigatio; 
I)r  M.it'a'l  111  ha-  n-tcrii'l  lo  a  suljcei  of  jrr:*at  importance.  The  law  requirir 
{•'.Mil'  l-odii'-  to  lany  <»nl  ti.e  -anitary  n'-^nlatiiins  of  the  Act  of  ISijiJ  applies  i 
thi'  ««iii:::iy  ;  aii<l.  il  my  ineinr)ry  -^•r^e^  me  rijjlit,  if  the  Town  Council  negle 
lli'-ir  <l'ity,  a  tori.siii  nnuiinT  ni'  the  ratepayers  can  coniptd  them  lo  ilo  it. 

'r'.i-  ('iiAiiiMvN  .Dr.  La!ik«'.<tiT»  :  The  Secretary  of  f>talo  ha.i  power  to  act 
i!:'*  1  '.'.il  anihoiity  fail.-  to  do  so. 

l>r.  M\".iK  :  We  have  tlie  Act  in  force  here,  and  the  authorities  ha\ 
«al!«Ml  ijjoii  (viiain  b.idie.^  to  p'lt  it  in  oj»cration.  IJnt  that  bring.s  beloi 
us  vi'iy  proiirm.'iitly  the  defer!  in  the  machinery.  The  oflicer.s  of  healt 
under  tl'jj  A«t  aT<*  n|.poiiit«'«l  by  tlse  jjuardians.  It  has  l>cen  su^rge-'ted  tbi 
wh.  re  \\n'  T.iwii  Conniil  have  Jmi-diction,  the  j^inirdians  have  notlung  lo  d 
\\\\]\  tl«'  (I'le.-iio!!.  jJu!  tlii'  fruaroian-,  in  the  |  <»riions  beyond  the  jurisdictio 
«»f  ti,'-  Town  (■•.u:«''l.  wen*  called  ujioii  tt»  appoitii  h»'alth  otlicers,  who  are  the  re 
ii''\i.'i-.r  oi;  'r<.  Now.  rvcji  a- n-li  \inu:  otlieers,  the  numbers  are  too  few,  an 
th»'  inrii  raiiiiot  «lo  thfir  duly.  Tiii>  ha-  cinvincetl  me  ihal  there  is  a  nece.«Mt 
for  jMiblii'  oilie'T^  of  li.aiih,  with  full  jowcr  to  aet  in  case  of  any  dereliction  < 
duly  i-n  the  part  of  V\r  \oi-id  atitlioiiiy.  As  to  atiatin;;  nuisance?,  the  preser 
lule  here  i-  il-at  if  I  fiml  on"  e\i-tiii;;  J  «(Mid  i:otice  to  the  lk)ard  of  Guardian; 
'J"hiy  isnint'.ii.iiciy  -.iid  tiwir  t.nieer  to  inquire  and  report,  or,  if  necessary,  t 
li.i\.-  t' .'  iiui-.isic  •  aoairil  :>i  luue.  \V»;  have  ainj)bj  machineiy,  provided  we  ha 
a  <li!i:  n  a. id  .-t'liara'.f  Iloaid  to  woriv  it.  It  ha-  bn-n  the  habit  to  put  every 
tiling  uj.'M  ih«;  |:c"ar«lian — r«jri-t  ration,  th-  buiial  of  the  dead,  making  up  re 
tain- 1. 1  tla- e  eiroi>  ill  the  coaniits  and  townx,  and  a  variety  ot  other  ihingti 
aiitl  charuinu'"  thi;  <  Vj-fn-c-  upon  tli  ■  rales.  Xow,  we  want  to  change  that.  Thes 
fhari:i's  .  h.-nM  Im-  ujH.n  the  ('oii-olidat»Ml  Fund.  AN'e  b.-wo  had  a  great  man; 
.\(t.-«  f.i  iIimI  with.  a:i<l  iiiiieh  conln-ion.  I  will  refer  to  one  Act  especially.  I)i 
i/Vowjj.'  u\h^'",\  l:iv\.;  told  you  U\».'  iVxWVcwUwft  Uq  and  others  had  in  the  questioi 
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of  common  lodging-hoiucs.  If  a  man  slept  or  lodged  in  a  house  more  than  two 
days  he  was  not  considered  a  common  lodger  in  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  they 
would  not  take  the  same  stringent  measures  for  proper  sanitary  regulations.  The 
death-rate  in  Belfast  is  very  high.  On  the  last  occasion  when  I  brought  it  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Guardians  they  were  surprised  to  And  that  it  was  exceeded  by 
but  one  or  two  towns  in  Ireland :  but  if  you  take  into  account  the  lowness  of  the 
dtnation  and  the  difficulty  of  drainage,  the  height  of  the  death-rate  will  not  be 
10  snrpriaing. 

3k[r.  CunGEXVEX :  In  large  towns  you  generally  find  the  mortality  very  high 
from  the  want  of  water  and  fresh  idr.  It  is  found  that,  where  there  are  defective 
drainage  and  air,  children  die  in  great  numbers — in  some  cases  exccckling  40  per 
eenL  I  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  earth  method  of  deodorisation 
in  Buckinghamshire,  where  it  has  been  very  successfully  worked.  It  causes  no 
inoonvenlcnce,  and  in  it  may  be  found  a  method  for  purifying  the  air  and  water 
of  our  villages ;  for  it  is  in  our  villages  where  disease  rages  most  frightfully, 
caused  by  the  sewage  filtering  into  the  wells  and  making  the  water  impure. 

Bev.  Mr.  Hanmat  :  I  have  the  opportunity  of  mixing  very  much  with  the 
population  of  this  town  :  and  I  liave  a  strong  conviction  that  we  want  legislation 
apinst  overcrowding.  If  the  Act  of  18G6  contains  anything  on  that  point,  I 
hope  it  will  be  stringently  applied.  I  am  satisfied  that  until  the  law  deals 
cflietivcly  with  this  great  evil  we  shall  never  have  a  normal  condition  of  public 
health.  Another  matter  for  legislation  is  to  improve  tlie  habitations  of  the 
people.  Here  they  are  crowded  with  swarms  almost  exceeding  belief,  and  are 
neariy  destitute  of  conveniences.  The  condition  of  the  population  in  these 
]daoes  U  altogether  a  disgrace  to  civilisation,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 

Bev.  J.  S.  Poster  :  Disease  some  years  ago  broke  out  in  my  neighbourhood 
It  Windsor.  A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  pro- 
coring  drainage,  and  they  appointed  a  gentleman  to  examine  and  report,  but  no 
fbrtber  action  was  taken.  We  applied  to  the  Town  Council,  but  they  sent  us 
back  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  to  this  day  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  CuAiSMAir :  There  is  one  Clause  in  the  Sanitary  Act  of  18G6,  to  which 

attention  ougbt  to  be  drawn.    It  gives  power  to  the  local  authority  to  draw  up 

'^lations  for  governing  lodging  houses  and  places  where  more  than  one  family 

'odge  in  one  house.    In  many  places  regulations  of  this  sort  have  been  drawn 

ttp,  and  one  of  these  defines  the  space  to  be  given  to  each  person,  300  feet  being 

^bc  minimum  allowed.    It  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  we  have  not  space  for 

our  population  in  London.    Take,  for  instance,  St  Jumes',  with  a  population  of 

3 0,000.    The  ground  is  already  covered,  and  if  the  regulations  wore  enforced, 

*omo  6,0O<3  persons  would  have  to  be  removed.    That  shows  the  necesHily  of 

Acting,  not  only  in  one  direction,  but  in  every  direction.    It  shows  the  necessity 

c^r  building  proiier  lodging-houses  for  men  and  women.    Tlie  system  in  London 

^  ahenrd.    There  they  run  up  streets  in  a  mouth's  time,  and  no  sooner  are  they 

^uilt  than  each  room  is  let  to  a  family.    No  wonder  disease  and  death  break  out 

tx]  anch  places. 

Mr.  Jekki58  :  The  question  regarding  the  efficiency  and  uniformity  of  our 

Sanitary  laws  is  a  very  important  one ;  but  it  is  one  that  should  be  taken  up  only 

^Jker  much  study  of  what  those  laws  are.   In  the  House  of  Commons,  as  we  know. 

'^vhere  ao  many  interests  are  represented,  it  is  nearly  impossible,  as  was  said  by 

Judge  0*Hagan,  to  construct  an  Act  with  any  stringency  or  uniformity.    In  spite 

^fef  this,  however,  legislation  has  done  immense  good;  and  it  is  worth  while  to 

Vtmember  that  these  legpislative  powers  are  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  feeliugs 

df  the  people,  and  especially  of  those  officers  or  local  authorities  who  have  the 

care  of  health  matters  in  their  hands.    When  we  look  at  those  laws  we  see  that 

%^  are  not  worked  because  the  persons  attending  to  them  are  unwilling.    The 

clifficulty  is  to  know  how  to  get  to  people  who  won't  carry  out  laws  which  are  in 

Hiemsclvcfl  imperfect    In  many  cases  the  laws  are  permissive  where  they  ought 

not  to  be  so.    Instances  of  this  were  pointed  out  by  a  deputation  from  this  ^Vsso- 

ciation  which  waited  upon  the  l>uke  of  Marlborough  in  the  early  part  of  this  year.* 

*  See  Tranaactions,  180G,  p.  xxxix. 
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Ono  of  the  gi'G&t  (lifficnlticff  ia  to  get  penonR  in  outlyinp^  Tilla^rcn  to  take 
TncfiFiirGft  cP9cntinl  to  the  prcHorvRtion  of  health.    In  a  pmall  villafi^  the  expense 
of  any  KVHtoin  of  flrainaire  w  ro  f^roat  that  wo  cannot  reaffonalily  oxpect  it  to  hi 
(lone.    l)r.  Kuinpoy,  of  Cheltenham,  hna  proponed  to  re-constitute  the  health 
atithnritifs.    Ttiore  arc  jtrcat  ilifliculf  ics  in  the  way.   A  Sanitary  Boinl  of  Health 
or  u  Sanitaiy  MiniMiT  ha-^  Won  >pokcii  of;  hut  wc  can  nuo,  and  1  have  already 
btipporlod  thiH  \  lew  in  a  paper  read  last  year,*  that  it  will  t>c  ini]Kmrible  for 
u.^  at  ]ircscnt,  at  all  events,  to  attack  with  any  miccO'^k  that  enormous  masfof 
iiisent-iliiliiy  which  may  he  termed  Duinhlcdom.*  For  political  rcaKons  some  people 
arc  dir'pchcd  to  argue  against  ccntralizution  ;  still  a  central  Board  of  Healtb^ 
overlooking  the  whole  country,  acting  simply  as^  a  supcn-isor,  bnt  not  taking 
out  cf  the  lian<ls  of  the  local  authorities  the  ])owcr  of  carrying  out  the  law,  wonld 
l>c  the  coui-sc  I  Hhould  pi  otiose.    The  great  question  of  public  health  sboaU 
1)e  placed  in  hands  devoted  entirely  to  it.    With  such  a  central  power,  with  ooe 
mind  acting  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  wc  might  hope  for  a  speedy  soloiin 
of  our  difficulties. 

Mr.  Carter  (Leeds):  I  wish  to  ask  how  the  snggestion  of  a  central  boMl 
with  power  to  act  uix)n  the  lociil  authorities  in  tliffercnt  towns  ia  to  be  carried 
out  ?  I  tliink  the  jiower  spoken  of  is  required  more  to  act  upon  the  large  towM 
than  in  the  agricultuial  districts  where  then;  is  a  comparatively  smalt  dntb- 
rate  and  a  small  ])opuIation.  I  have  always  thought  that  if  the  gentlemen  wbo 
attend  tliei'c  meetings  and  make  elo^iuent  speeches  would  attend  some  of  the 
meetings  where  these  local  bodies  are  licing  appointed,  their  speeches  m^ 
have  some  influcnct\  and  very  different  men  might  be  chosen.  Hut  I  very  Fddoi 
find  either  doctors  or  clergymen  takinir  an  active  part  in  the  election  of  ton 
council Icrs.  1  do  not  defend  the  local  authotitics,  wlio,  I  think,  are  open 
to  ninny  of  the  charges  brought  against  them,  but  still  I  think  they  arc  oAhi 
blamed*  iinnccct'sarily.  Ju  every  town  there  ou^ht  to  Ix.'  a  metlical  officer  of 
luallli.  AVhenevcr  I  hove  seen  the  question  fairly  put  before  a  constitucocjoT 
Working  men  I  have  invariably  fouml  them  willing  to  promote  sanitary  im- 
])rii\enicnts.  W«*  aie  far  more  to  blame  than  our  legislators.  Wc  do  notcmy 
out  the  laws  wv.  have.  You  have  the  power  to  compel  corporations  and  migh- 
trales  to  exeeule  the  law:  but  who  does  it?  You  have  had  for  years  the  pmw 
(»f  sii]iimcnii:g  all  \oiir  defaulting  neighboui's,  and  you  have  not  done  it.  In 
many  <»f  the  larjre  t«»wijs  I  have  found  them  trn  or  lllti-en  years  bi'hind-hand  in 
their  .^yyteiii  of  F«'wera;;e.  Tl:ou^'nn(ls  {»t'hou^es  are  run  up  without  any  rcganlto 
health,  (omfoit,  or  eonvenieiue;  and  the  hwnl  authorities  have  to  deal  with  all 
tliiM' <  inuiiL-laiKes.  IViliaj.s  the  jirscnt.  is  not  a  i)erfe(t  system cverywbre; 
but  in  the  tnwn  of  LoimIs  we  ha\e  s])ent  JEl'i'MMM),  so  that,  if  wo  have  nut  a  gfiod 
r^steiii  if  is  not  f»»r  want  of  iiiennM. 

Dr.  S.  I)i;i:(f.  (ile!fast)  :  One  chnn^ie  in  the  Sanitary  Act  of  last  ycarbda 
very  inj|:orlant  etbd  in  rein<ivin;r  nuis.nnees  in  l.-irgn  towns.  I  ref«;r  to  Ihcpoiwf 
givi  II  U)  the  ujn.uistrales  for  the  tirst  time  to  make  two  elapsrs  of  order.",  either 
juiiliibitiveOKlers,  (  r  direct injr  that  owners  of  hounes  shoubl  provide  certain Mmc- 
tnres  I'nr  imlividn:;!  Imiiu-'.  With  regiinl  to  sewerniie,  the  JSlato  has  never  wttled 
what  the  sy.«-tein  to  l.e  put  in  force  is  to  be;  whether  by  outh'ts  or  otUenri!.c, or 
of  storage  in  ces.'ij)ools,  which  i»erhai»s  cause  a  greater  nui.-iance  than  anytbiofr 
el.te.  l?nt  until  the  Sfnte.  guidrd  by  .ciieniitie  men.  has  Hcttlcd  u]x>n  a definitf 
sy.'-ttni,  it  is  iniiio.-sibli.'  f.^rlLe  Heme  Secretary  to  i:ial;c  an  order  ui»on  thcLood 
JJoard  to  do  an}  thing. 

J)r.  TiiExcii  (Liverpool):  1  am  decidedly  ag:iin.«t  centrali/ation.  Why  wi 
the  Ifealth  of  Tiiwns  Act  burled?  ]'.ecause' Knghmd  would  not  Iks  dictated  U 
by  any  eential  board.  The  rc.-nll  was  the  Local  (Jovernment  Act,  which  worb 
Very  well.  I  have  no  objection  to  municipal  goveinment;  and  I  am  «orrjrto 
see  ."-anitory  reformers  wishing  to  hand  over  to  the  Seeretary  of  Stat"  maltc-rerf 
this  sort,  ii.s  if  tliey  emild  not  legislate  l'«.r  tlii  nisei ve^j.  TMkintr  your  Vffl7 
ho.'inls  «.-  an  inht:iii(<-.  there  (;inbe  no  l.<if(r  Jiir!i!;;rd  bodies;  u«it  only  arenwc- 
bers  idi-cted   on   brojul   piinci]'l<  .-=,  l.ut   there  is  a  useli:!  rnn;--rivative  el«.'»'?in 
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introduced :  the  mogistratefl  of  the  towns  are  mcmbcrfl  of  the  Iioard.     Then  who 
ire  to  blame?    First,  the  jjentlemcn  not  on  the  vcslrj,  and  who  will  not  come 
upon  it.    The  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  London  dictates  what  they  ore  to 
do.    If  they  are  to  diRiniss  a  iiurM*,  iftlicy  uiv  to  change  a  matron,  if  they  are 
to  change  the  diotark%  they  miu«tgivc  their  reasons  in  London.  The  consequcnco 
Ifl  that  an  Inferior   port  of  men   socially  take  the  i)Osition  of  guardians.    1 
mak  from  experience  of  municipal  bodies.    Taking  Liverpool,  for  instance, 
oiiring  the  time  of  the  cholera  there  I  saw  more  time,  money,  and  exertion  ex. 
pended  by  the  vcstty  than  any  government  wonld  have  darcil  to  tax  the  people 
of  the  district  for.    Then  the  municipal  body,  of  which  I  am  ofllcor,  has  never 
hesitated  to  carry  out  any  plan  snggcptcd  to  them,  rogardless  of  cxfionRe.  Indeed,  If 
I  were  to  And  fault  with  municipal  IioiIIcb,  it  would  be  that  they  drivo  a  little 
too  quick  occasionally.    The  exjicnse  may  sometimes  tend  to  bring  sanitary 
measures  into  disrepute.    I  think  our  sanitary  laws  arc  not  bad.     In  Liverpool 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  whom  arc  wo  to  apply  to  give  efiicioncy  to  the  Acts  .*  Wo 
go  to  the  magistrate  for  overrruwding.     One   Ik  a  ]K)lili('al  economist,  and 
thinks  we  should  leave  peoi)le  alone,  and  that  it  is  hurcl  for  men  to  l)0  punished 
for  living  In  a  small  room  when  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  large  one.  Another 
magistrate  has  the  notion  that  the  people  should  bo  forced  in  the  matter,  and  he 
may  Insist  upon  a  room  of  too  large  a  size.  The  application  should  be  simply  to  a 
stipendiary  magistrate,  so  as  to  ensure  regularity  in  the  proceedings.  By  the  Act 
of  1866,  all  who  sublet  their  rooms  are  to  be  registered,  and  400  cubic  feet  of 
■paee  and  light  arc  to  be  supplied  for  each  individual :  but  in  Liverpool  tho 
noms  range  between  700,  800,  and  000  cubic  feet ;  and  if  that  were  lnslsto<1 
vpoo,  a  man  and  his  wife  could  sometimes  not  sleep  together  ;  as  to  children, 
tSey  wonld  1)c  out  of  tho  question.    The  local  authorities  on  these  points  are 
the  best  judges. 

Kr.  Morris  (Baltimore,  U.S.) :  I  wish  to  give  you  some  idea  of  our  system 
In  Baltimore  in  regard  to  sanitary  matters.    We  have  no  laws  at  all,  either 
Federal  or  Stale.    It  is  entirely  municipal.    Ttc  State  gives  the  corporation  tlic 
itfit  to  make  laws  for  the  health  of  the  people.   Our  system  is  very  simple.    We 
hire  a  Board  of  Health  composed  entirely  of  medical  men,  and  their  powers  are 
irUtrary.     They  are  not,    huwcvor,  generally  exercised  in  a  very  arbitrary 
Moner,  and  there  is  never  any  discussion  a1x)ut  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
Ais  Board  is  presided  over  by  a  health  ollicer,  and  there  are  other  officers  to 
ittend  specially  to  the  various  departments.    One«  for  instance,  attends  to  the 
ttrtage  system — an  excellent  arrungomeut— by  which  carts  come  round  twice  a 
^y  and  take  all  the  ashes  and  filth  away  from  the  huu.scs.    Then  comes  what  is, 
I  think,  the  beauty  of  oui'  system.    Every  police  oClccr  is  an  officer  of  health. 
He  is  compelled  to  report  upon  any  nuisance  he  may  see  ;  not  only  so,  but 
citizens,  who  may  have  a  nui.oance,  can  ask  the  police  officer  to  report  it.    Then 
lie  can  go  into  your  house  if  there  be  fever  in  it,  and  examine  it  thoroughlv. 
[Hie  Chairman :  Has  the  police  officer  any  power  to  net  himself?]  Xo ;  he  only 
t^Kporta.  The  thing  is  then  attended  to,  and  the  defaulting  i)orson  is  punished,  and 
li«8  to  pay  all  expenses.    We  have  to  pay  for  all  this :  and  the  health  rate  is 
IieaTicr  than  in  any  part  of  this  country.     Our  system  of  drainage  is  very 
•imple,  as  the  city  is  on  a  hill,  and  the  sewa^ije  ea^iily  runs  olT  into  the  harbour. 
Mr.  Newlamds,  C.E.  (Llveqwol) :  I  have  an  opinion  that  those  wlio  j)ay  the 
MtCB  should  have  a  voice  in  spending  thorn ;  and  they  can  only  have  thot  voice 
tlirough  tho  Boards  of  Guardians  and  To\>'n  Councils.    Sometimes  there  are 
«>|iifi1emics  of  economy,  but,  nevcrllielcsH,  the  average  work  is  very  well  don'\ 
Bat  I  perfeotly  concur  in  the  opinion  that  wc  want  an  animating,  directing,  con- 
teolHng  power  to  say  how  the  work  should  be  done. 

Dr.  Bnus:  The  great  point  put  boforc  u.s  by  Dr.  Morris  is  this — that  the 
laws  in  Boltimni'e  are  carriod  out  rnpidly  and  Vniciontly.  Whrre  the  law  is 
tliDS carriMl  out  the  po'-^plc  will  not  ^iv.*  the  oliiccv  tlie  tioiil»lo  of  i n form injr,  but 
ill  endeavour  to  anticipate  tho  lii.v.    Now  tho  Kii;^lish  law  tsik(.'.s  exactly  the 


oppodie  cour-e.  Th?p?  iin'soniany  varyin;:  ]>rovision.^  iu  favour  of  tho  occu- 
pir,  the  owner,  K\.  ihiit  it  is  iliflioIiU  lor  any  person  to  gri  tlio  law  i»ut  in  force. 
There  are  C!*ri:iiu  notices  til  bo  £,'ivcii,  and  it  is  a  long  tiuie  before  these  notice^ 
cafl  be  acted  upon.    You  canijot  Minimon  a  man  on  ♦11?  ^ajne  day  on  which  a 
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11-  tie  U  Liivi'ii.  Ymi  musi  Avait  twi'nty-lour  hourj?.  In  all  ca-ses  of 
iiDii.fs  :hi'y  l;.i\«'  ii  r«'rtni«rlji:  uinl  bd'on' anything  is  done,  it  must  he 
til*' Iliiilili' ('iiiiiinitii.»>.  nml  then  it  \\\x<  to*  1x;  confirmed  by  a  luoeti 
J'lO.inL  wtiich  niii't.-^  nnlv  univ  a  month:  ilius,  it'  a  ilraiu  is  clinked,  an 
a  Ir.ul  ;*ni»'ll  complaiiu'd  ol*.  the  Inspector  reports  \\\yo\\  it.  Ibea  Ij 
jjjivat  i'X»'iii«in  a  notice  i-;  f-ervcd  n|K)n  the  owner  if  the  value  i?*  under 
upon  the  ..rcupitT  it*  ahove  that  sum.  AVc  have  then  to  wait  a  fortaij 
aijythini;  ihr  is  d«nn'.  Tluii  the  InpjH'Ctor  has  to  k*>  *"*^^  •'*<^*  *f  ViTi\\ 
iN.'i'n  <1. me  with  the  nuisance.  Probably  not ;  and  then  we  have  tows 
for  thiM'onimittL'c's  decision :  and  after  that  a  month  more  tor  the  I 
wiiuM  tlius  take  abriut  .seven  wei-ks  to  deal  with  the  simple  matter  of 
»]r:iiri.  which  may  havr  b«*cn  tiic  cauise  of  nmny  deatbK.  \\\\X  even  tli 
p(rsi>n>«  do  not  do  any  thin;;.  Thi'  law  then  says  that  the  local  auth( 
do  thi'  work  and  rharp:«'  it  upon  the  individual  ne^WtiU":  it. 

Mr.  Nkwi.vm»s:  You  can  cure  that  by  adopting  the  Xuisanoe  Rem 
whicii  only  allows  twenty-four  hours*  notice. 

Th«' CuAUiM.vN :  I  think  we  are  all  agriMnl  that  there  kIiouUI  bo  i^ 
activi*  central  authority.  If  you  were  to  take  the  sanitary  powers  of  tl 
t  ration  oflicc,  the  Toor-Law*  Hoard,  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Se 
Stall*,  and  construct  a  Uoard  of  Health  «>ut  of  the  power.s  they  all  have 
l»e  an  instrument  of  ^reat  good  throughout  the  country.  Then  there 
pioper  licalth  <iilictM's  ti>  look  atler  each  community.  I  do  nut  think  \v< 
pared  to  recomin«Mid  any  H|)ecial  jilan :  but  it  strike.**  me  a<t  the  ri;!^u 
di>cu-.>ion.  that  it  should  not  remain  merely  permissive  with  tho  local 
a-  to  xviiriher  |>erson!4  are  to  be  allowe<l  to  die  for  want  of  projHjr  att 
the  sanitarv  stale  of  the  town. 
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I  If  v'lmt  respfrfji  do  the  lioffhtrntion  Sif  stems  of  E\ 
Irclimdy  (I  fid  Srotlmid  nerd  Improvement;  a /id  is  it  fit 
til  at  they  shut  thi  he  assimilated  / 

Tlni  l*a})er  by  Dr.  Han^oinc  will  be  found  at  p.  461. 

Tlie  CuAiuMA.N  (Dr.  Lankester,  F.lt.S.)  :  It  is  an  astonishinpr  thing 
G.iviTniU'Mii.  in  pas-iinur  the  Ite^^ist ration  Act  in  England,  should  not  ha 
the  n\«ii^traiiun  of  hjiili^  ami  <»f deaths  compul>ory.    There  i.^sno  puni.^^h 
th.>  iij'Mlieal  man  wlio  iloos  Uiii  ;iive  a  coiiilicaie  of  death,  and  there  is  n 
^ii\  lor  till-  Ucjfistrar   to  i^..'!    that  ccriilicate  befoi-e  he  issues  the  wai 
burial.     This  cfien  |»n'Vcnts  in«iuiry  in  ca.-rs  «;f  suspected  criminality. 
it  i>  not  always  safe,  even  where  the  medical  ceriiticate  is  Kiven,for  the  li 
t')  W.'iiTinine  a«<  to  wln-ther  that   certilicate   is  a  suflicient  one  or  not. 
jM.int  out  e^ipccially — without  sayinj;  a  w«»rd  to  lead  the  i»ublic  to  supji 
my  |More-si(»n  is   moro  likely  to  be  wron^  than  other  profes-sion.-*  — th 
a!«'  ra-i".  in  which  it  is  tin*  int.-rt'st  of  the  medical  man  that  a  rapid  funera 
take  place,  and  llie  body  put  ouf  of  the  way.     I  propoj»<»d  some  time  ago 
medical  man  should  receive  a  certain  amoun!  of  |n'otection.    Some  he  ha.«*  i 
bui  iin:  ail  lie  w.iul.l  wi.-h  to  have     Kvery  rc;ristored  practitioner  BhouK 
•  luire  I  i.,Mi\,.  pr,)|,or  certiiic.i'e^   of  death.     Dr.   Ilansomc  propo.«e«  th,' 
^li.Mdd  be  ii.'li,.!.-  in  ,■  .i:ai;i  (!i-iii,;-  til  >e»'  to  tlie  projK.'r  registration  of 
:'ii.|.  where  lii.ii  i<  d-'ii.ient.  to  make  in.,uirics.     Thai  mi|fht  be  d<nie;  bn 
had  a  IcjmI  li.d<l  on  the  pioi'.  -ii.iu.  iu>i-iin^'  upon  their  giving  certificates 
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you  forbade  burying  without  a  certificate,  you  might  prevent  anything  like 
crime.  The  registration  of  births  is  in  the  same  position  as  that  of  deaths ;  it  is 
not  coiiiimlsory.  I  know  that  in  some  districts  of  London  15  to  25  per  cent,  of 
birtlis  are  not  registered  at  all.  That  interferes  with  our  knowing  the  popu- 
lation, or  at  all  events  the  ratio  of  the  birth-rate  to  the  population.  Now  you 
can  only  found  a  system  of  vaccination  upon  the  registration  of  births; 
if  there  is  not  a  compulsory  r^istration  of  births,  there  cannot  be  a  com- 
pulsory vaccination.  Why  the  Government  did  not  introduce  a  system 
of  compulsory  registration  of  births  in  England  I  do  not  know.  They 
have  granted  it  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  and  we  may  see  the  value  of  it  in 
Scotland,  in  the  diminution  of  the  small-pox.  On  this  point  Dr.  Ransome 
very  properly  refers  to  the  non-registration  of  still-births.  Few  have  any 
idea  of  the  importance  of  this.  A  woman  may  carry  a  child  to  the  undertaker, 
and  say  that  it  was  still-bom ;  but  that  child  may  have  been  deliberately  mur- 
dered b^  that  woman.  I  believe  that  many  children  are  killed  in  that  way.  The 
proportion  of  still-births  to  live-births  in  our  workhouses  is  very  small ;  there  is  no 
proper  means  of  investigating  this  matter ;  but  individual  researches  have  shown 
that  the  proportion  of  still-births  to  live-births  is  enormous  outside  workhouses. 
If  anything  could  open  the  eyes  of  the  legislature  this  fact  should  do  it.  I  next 
refer  to  the  deliberate  cruelty  to  children  patronised  by  the  legislature. 
A  child  is  supposed  not  to  be  bom  until  every  part  of  its  body  has 
passed  through  the  passages  of  its  mother.  A  woman  in  labour  may  sit 
down  vi\yovL  a  pail  of  water,  and  let  the  child  drown  itself  before  it  has 
wholl^r  passed  fh>m  her,  and  she  can  go  and  say  *«Ihave  not  killed  that 
child  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  I  have  drowned  it,  but  it  was  not  born ;  and  you 
cannot  punish  me  for  that."  This  shows  the  necessitv  for  the  registration  of 
still-born  children.  In  every  other  civilized  countrv  the  still-bom  children  are 
registered.  I  once  spoke  to  the  R^strar-General  upon  this  sulgect,  and  he 
paid  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  ladies  in  high  life  to  have  their  abortions 
recorded.  This  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  dislike  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
deal  with  the  question,  but  this  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  legiBlate. 
Dr.  Ransome  speaks  of  making  the  health  officer  the  assessor  in  the  Coroner's 
court.  That  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  made  attempts  to  get  a  hearing.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  medical  men  do  not  like  to  perform  post-mortem  opera- 
tions. I  have  a  letter  from  a  medical  man  b^g^ng  that  he  may  not  be  culled 
upon  to  make  such  examinations.  Ho  says  he  does  not  think  it  safe  for  the 
medical  man  to  go  from  the  dead  body  to  the  living  body;  there  may  be 
truth  in  this ;  and  at  any  rate  a  great  many  do  not  like  it.  In  many  cases 
of  sudden  death,  they  just  say  that  the  heart  was  wrong,  and  make  no  more 
inquiry,  thinking  it  unnecessary.  I  tell  you  this  to  show  you  how  necessary  it  is 
that  these  examinations  should  be  thorough  to  be  worth  anything  at  all.  Medical 
men  in  practice  frequently  do  not  get  enough  experience  in  post-mortem  examina- 
tions to  enable  them  to  keep  up  with  the  knowledge  of  the  day.  I  think  the  sug- 
gestion to  appoint  the  health  officer  as  the  Coroner's  assessor  is  an  excellent  one. 
He  would  cultivate  the  means  of  analysis  and  examination.  The  College  of 
Surgeons  do  not  examine  upon  medical  jurisprudence ;  and  if  we  could  get  this 
done  it  would  1)e  an  enormous  advantage.  There  is  one  other  point  referred  to, 
and  that  is  the  frequent  publication  of  the  returns.  I  recollect  last  year  in 
London  of  finding  the  great  advantage  of  daily  returns  during  the  cholera.  As 
Coroner,  I  thus  heard  of  various  cases  of  sudden  death  which  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  got  hold  of.  The  way  the  Coroner  is  informed  of  such  cases  is  very 
imperfect,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  cases  of  crime  are  not  more  frequently  missed. 
In  many  cases,  as  the  medical  men  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  reiK>rt  them  to  the 
Coroner,  it  is  really  Usu  days  after  death  before  he  hears  of  them ;  and  then  it  is 
too  late  to  deal  with  them.  The  medical  certificates  sent  to  the  liegistrar  are 
very  defective.  Often  the  medical  man  certifies  to  having  seen  the  patient  on 
(sayj  May  12,  and  that  he  died  on  September  IG,  six  months  after.  I  have 
heard  too,  of  persons  getting  the  certificates  filled  up  three  or  four  times  and  thus 
making  money  by  it.  No  certificate  should  be  granted  without  the  doctor  having 
seen  the  body. 
Dr.  Magib  :  I  belieye  we  in  Ireland  arc  Ikr  in  advance  of  you  la  t^%«E4\.^ 
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i.-'i.-liii:!"'!:.  I>:il  lln.ie  aro  iiiiiuy  ddcot.-  in  our  system.  Our  hoallh  ofaccr-s ; 
lint  i!ii?  |HT-nM.w  wlio  '^Innihl  be  a|>|)oint«-'d.  Tiicy  arc  the  rolicvinj^  oflicurs  — u 
quilt;  unlit  lor  lip*  j-ituatio:i.  Our  chict*  rep'jtration  ofllccr  is  the  clerk  of 
liuanl  oi'  (Miardiaiis.  1  woiild  liu\o  a  uiedical  man  of  Iii;;h  fjtandinp:  appuIutcJ 
llnj  UH'ilical  ntiiier,  lu  uli'uu  lb«?  returns  should  be  made.  1  wuuld  give  [hj^ 
Iti  i-iriaiu  aiiiluuii'""-  lo  call  for  aucl  coniijd  tlie^c  returns.  In  the  cil-^o 
lunati*/'^,  th«'  IVliy  Si.".-.-i»>ii.«  and  ina^^lMraic.'*  will  ^•cnd  an  order  to  the  di>l 
titlicer  to  cxaaiine  and  n  port  ;  and  thcro  yuu  have  a  prece^lcut  lor  calliD;;  u] 
a  luo'lical  oflicor  lu  iiorI\>ria  a  ceriaiu  duly.  Ihii  there  should  be  paid  medi 
ollicer-.  TIio  iirlilit.at.  -  at  present  are  very  iiuiK-rftel ;  I  have  no  doubt  thi-y 
ot'ti  11  lolouud  to  a\  old  making  unpleasant  rcvelalioni*  to  the  Inifurauco  Ofl 
The  n)iiipul*'»!y  ri'':i>tralion  of  Mill-bora  children  would  be  a  must  import 
step  ill  aldin«;  the  rcpn'-siun  ofcrimt.'.  Our  registration  in  Ireland  ia  lo  a  ecrt 
ext'.nl  cunipuKory.  If  the  chil«l  be  u«»t  registered  within  a  definite  i>cri 
c«'r:aiM  pccuniaiy  piiuiiiits  air  attached  to  it,  and  after  a  fttili  greater  distanc 
liiii'"  the  child  cannot  be  ngi.-tcied  at  all,  which  entails  certain  incunvcnicn 
upon  the  pari;ni-.  Lut  ihox*  iiilcs  are  UDt  suflicieuily  i>lringeut.  The  cl 
anicndincnt  would  ))e  in  pUicin^  ^  wclUedueateil  couiiietent  man  at  the  beat 
each  di-tilci ;  a  man  whn  could  act  as  a-scssor  to  the  coroner. 

Dr.  IJiMWNK:  1  (juite  concur  wil'.i  Dr.  Maj,'oe  in  thinking  that  a  change 
r«.-(piireii  in  our  Ucgistration  Act.  The  Government  are  to  blame  in  this  mat' 
On  three  tK;casions  J'.ill.-=  have  Imsii  befure  Parlianieni,  and  they  have  alwj 
been  ihr«iwn  out.  In  reji^anl  to  having  medical  men  ap])Ointed  as  office 
(.iovcrnnient  have  been  nieuniiializcd  tai  the  subject,  bo  that  they  do  not  1 
IVniii  i;:iiorance.  Il  11111-^1  be  admitied  that  in  all  the  three  countries  the  law 
it  •■\i>t>  is  very  iniperfect. 

I>r.  Cl  MMiM.; :  Il  may  be  inlpo^^<iblc  to  culculale  the  healthiness  or  unhealtl 
ne-.-  of  any  ^Ivi-n  di-trict  from  the  re^i.-tialion  of  deaths  merely.  I5ut  then 
aiiotht  T  elenuiii  tu  be  considered — namely,  the  registration  of  the  priuci] 
di^eascH.  It  is  not  a  fair  measure  of  the  healthiner^ss  of  a  dis^trict  to  take  tbt 
disea-es  only  which  have  turned  out  fatally.  It  is  a  curiou.s  fact  that  we  ha 
here  a  ]teculiar  lorni  of  disease  owing  to  a  jnirticular  habit  of  the  manufacturi 
jH)iiulari"n.  il  is  a  di>ease  alfecling  mill-workers,  of  which  no  less  than  I 
c.i>e-  wen;  adniiite«l  iiilo  the  (Jeneral  llo-^pital  within  the  last  two  yearss.  I 
thai  is,  only  a  virv  small  fraction  of  the  number  of  eases  which  have  i>ccurn 
It  i>  believe«l  !'•  be  caused  by  the  ]>raeiiceof  the  mill-workers  going  tu  their  wc 
bare-footeil,  gelling  their  feet  soaked  with  water,  and  the  softening  consciiuc 
oil  ihir  i;i\i].^'  rise  lo  a  peculiar  form  of  laceration.  It  is  \ery  painful,  a 
caiiM's  a  gicai  1«»^<  of  time  and  nnuiey.  I  think  Dr.  Kansome  has  ovi 
rate<l  I  In.  cirurs  likely  to  cn-ej)  into  our  registration  returns  from  llucl 
ations  of  thi;  pfji-ulation.  If  we  take  the  census  return.«,  and  calcnk 
ihe  niinibcr  of  piople  of  certain  ages,  and  in  addition  lo  that  the  uumi 
t)[  hi'ii.-r.-.  buili.  we  .'■hall  eliminate  very  much  the  sources  of  error.  I 
Kaii.-onie  ga\e  un(]e.-er\e«l  credit  to  the  present  system  of  cla.<^siticaiii 
Tin."  whole  question  ol  cla.-sifieaiion  and  nomenclature  requires  a  great  deal 
Msoughi.  I'nless  we  fully  und«Msiand  what  is  meant  by  particular  uame^,  a: 
have  some  soit  of  s}>t(in  in  elas.-ifying  them,  eriors* must  be  constantly  uccu 
iiipr.  I'nless  we  get  H)me  i-ort  of  understanding  with  our  friends  on  the  Co 
tiiiefil  on  this  matter,  1  am  afraid  sanitary  science  mu&t  remain  in  a  very  ^m 
condition  for  a  long  time  to  onie.  In  the  c  lasts  iti  cat  ion  of  Dr.  Farr  the  vit' 
which  are  eurrenl  among  medical  men  are  not  sulllciently  taken  into  accoui 
Th«' legist  ration  of  disease  can  only  be  carried  out  by  medical  men:  and  tl 
v.ill  ultimately  ha\e  lobe  done.  "With  regard  to  the  aeciuacy  of  the  reluri 
1  coincide  iu  the  rcmark>  «.f  Dr.  I.ankestcr  as  to  i»osl-morlem  examinatiouft. 
re«iuire.-  a  good  deal  more  sjiei  ial  knowledge  to  find  out  the  cause  of  death  ihi 
to  cli*.eoviT  the  ilisea-e  in  tin*  living  body.  There  is  another  point,  llegihtrati 
.'•lionld  inchule  no|  merely  the  wzx'  ami  >e.v,  but  aNn  the  oi'eui»alion.  l>uppo,-o  1 
talv«!  a  town  like  this,  with  a  d!;ith-iate..f  llii  in  the  thousan<l,  or  iKirhap.'*  moi 
W'v.  do  not  know  wht-iher  it  i>  owing  to  oveivrowding,  or  whether  the  fault  11 
with  lh(."  Siiiii:ary  ('I'mmitt'r.  or  whither  it  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Board 
Guardians,  or  i-i  owing  lo  wvvxvVkwVvvc  \d\iv3L  qV  vi(i\:w\\vjtUon,    Wc  cannot  knc 
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any  or  these  tbingH  unless  wc  get  at  what  causes  particular  deaths  in  parti.-ular 
occu[isitiiinH. 

Mr.  J.  B.  CuRGE^fVEN :  For  the  last  two  vears  I  have  been  making  inquiries 
with  respect  lu  illegitimate  chldrcn  and  the  morality  of  their  parents ;  and  I 
fiiul  th:it  tliu  rugiatration,  l)uth  of  births  and  dcathfs  is  exceedingly  defective. 
My  imiiiirius  liuvc  extended  to  other  countries  as  well  as  this.  In  one  district 
of  Yorkshire  I  found  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  not  registered.  Of 
110  ilk>;j;itiiiiutc  children  in  Ireland  only  4C  were  registered.  The  clergy  have  a 
grcut  objection  to  registerinp;  children.  They  say,  **  Wc  hare  Church  llogpsters 
whcru  the  child's  name  la  registered  when  it  is  baptised  ;  and  that  is  sufficient." 
A  great  nunilior  of  illegitimate  children,  I  find,  are  registered  as  legitimate  in  larffc 
towns.  In  London  a  great  many  {Mirsons  were  living  together  as  man  and  wife 
wbi)  hud  never  been  married .  but  their  children  were  registered  as  legilimatCi 
tlion<;li  only  two-thirds  of  them  were  registered  at  all.  £very  woman  producing 
u  child  that  is,  say,  el^ht  months  old  as  dead,  should  be  compelled  to  produce  a 
cenitlcatc  of  birth.    This  would  l)e  better  than  flno  or  imprisonment,  and  would 


be  nientioneil  by  the  Kegistrar  ;  it  would  bo  of  great  importance  in  tracing  the 
spread  of  disease.  If  a  health  officer  were  ap^inted  to  every  district  in  the 
kingdom,  he  could  act  aH  suiiervisor  of  registration,  assessor  to  the  Coroner,  and 
luedicul  jurist  to  give  evidence  in  special  law  cases. 

Dr.  JouN  MooRK :  A  great  number  die  whose  deaths  arc  never  registered,  and 
the  only  way  to  meet  this  is  to  refuse  burial  until  they  produce  a  ucrtificate  of 
registration.  A  still  greater  number  die  without  the  cause  of  death  being  known. 
Xo  interment  should  be  permitted  to  take  place  until  a  medical  certificate  is 
]iro(Iucc(l,  (»r  an  inquiry  has  been  made  by  some  officer  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 

Dr.  M'Cb>i\,  (Registrar,  Belfast) :  My  impression  generally  is  that  the  poorer 
classes  have  the  greatest  objection  to  give  the  necessary  information  to  the 
registrar  aljout  births  and  deaths.  The  richer  classes  are  very  willing.  I  have 
found  that  the  registration  of  births  is  fur  lictter  attended  to  than  that  of  deaths; 
and  the  reason  is  obvious.  In  the  case  of  a  birth,  the  child  is  sure  to  turn  up  some 
time  or  othr^ ;  the  difficulty  is  as  to  Us  vaccination,  or  if  it  may  die.  If  a  i)crRon 
dius  there  is  no  trace  lefL  behind  but  the  gossip  of  the  neighbours.  The  iwople  have 
some  idea  of  the  good  of  vaccination,  and  come  for  it ;  and  if  they  come  to  have  a 
child  vaccinated  they  have  to  produce  a  notice  of  birth.  As  to  the  registration  of 
deaths,  I  think  the  opportunities  of  escaping  are  exaggerated.  I  have  made 
inquiries  in  [larticular  localities,  and  have  tried  to  ascertain  how  many  are 
rcgiiitered  and  how  many  are  unregistered,  and  while  I  find  that  many  deaths 
an?  unregidtcred,  1 1>etieve  they  arc  not  so  niimerous  as  is  commonly  said,  and  1 
think  they  would  be  a  great  deal  less  if  medical  men  would  help  us  as  much  as  I 
think  they  ought  to  do.  In  the  case  of  poor  people  the  dispensary  medical 
attendants  are  the  parties  who  do  it.  In  regard  to  the  registration  of  deaths,  we 
find  the  greatest  difficnity  in  the  case  of  the  old,  for  generally  it  is  said  that  no 
doctor  has  seen  them  for  years.  In  the  case  of  young  people  there  is  no  certifi- 
cate tor  chronic  diseases.  In  seeking  for  information  abont  deaths,  we  take  the 
story  of  the  people  as  to  the  cause — consumption  or  anything  they  may  say. 
And  we  are  )x>und  to  take  their  stoiy  where  no  medical  man  has  attended.  My 
impression  is  that  the  pains  aad  penalties  are  already  high  enough  ;  yet  I  am 
IKfrfectly  sure  that  e^'cry  day  births  occur  without  licing  registered.  The  jNior 
generally  only  register  wlien  they  need  a  certificate  for  insurance  money.  The 
only  means  we  have  of  compelling  registration  is  to  bring  the  defaulting  iicrson 
before  a  magistrate ;  but  that  in  a  very  ungracions  thing  to  do  to  poor  people. 

Dr.  llKLLis  :  It  has  struck  me  very  forcibly  that  not  one  of  tho  positinns  taken 
up  by  Dr.  Hansome  has  been  controverted;  and  I  think  the  Association  should 
givr  their  sanction  and  authority  to  get  Government  to  remedy  the  many  incon- 
veniences existing.  There  is  no  provision  made  in  the  English  Act  for  Kegistrars 
returning  the  deaths  to  medical  officers  throughout  the  country.  I  have  found 
ffroat  inconvenience  myself  in  ibis  mpect.  Wo  are  obliged  to  make  our  own 
bargain  with  oar  officer.  I  hope  that  the  medical  offioen  throughout  the  Qc^\ua.Vx^N 
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as  a  natter  of  right,  will  have  their  information  famiahed  to  them,  and  the  rate 
of  remuneration  be  fixed. 

The  CuAiRMAH  Bnggcfltcd  that  the  Conndl  of  the  Association  should  bring  the 
matter  bdbro  the  Oovemment,  with  the  request  that  a  cbnse  might  be  added 
remedying  the  grievance. 

Captain  Clode  :  When  the  Registration  Act  was  passed  it  was  simply  an  Act  for 
recording  births  and  marriages.    The  statistical  and  sanitary  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion have  entirely  risen  out  of  reg^tration.    The  registration  of  deaths  is  very 
guardedly  carried  out,  because  no  burial  can  be  made  until  the  registration  cer- 
tificate is  produced.    The  subject  of  still-births  is  one  requiring  great  attention. 
The  objection  to  the  registration  of  still-births  is  on  the  score  of  delicacy.   A 
lady  in  the  upper  or  middle  circles  would  not  like  anv  one  coming  to  inquiry 
whether  she  had  a  miscarriage.    In  the  English  Registration  Act  there  is  q^ 
provision  for  the  certification  of  the  cause  of  death.    The  Rogistrar-Oener^ 
placed  this  matter  before  the  medical  profoBsion,  and  ashed  them  to  supply  th^ 
defect ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  that  profession  that  they  cordia^ 
responded.    Dr.  Gumming  has  referred  to  the  necessity  of  a  classification  of  ^ 
eases.    On  this  subject  there  is  a  Committee  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  sittli^ 
at  present;  and  tncy  are  about  to  publish  their  recommendations  thcreonoo. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  registration  systems  of  England,  Scotland,  andLv- 
land  ought  to  be  assimilated.    It  is  a  great  defect  in  the  Irish  system  thit  ao 
information  is  ftimished  for  the  rcgistr&on  of  deaths. 


UECBEATION   OF   THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

In  wliat  Formy  and  to  what  Extent  is  it  desirable  that  the  Pullk 
should  provide  Means  for  the  Recreation  of  the  Working 
Classes  f 

In  addition  to  the  paper  by  Dr.  Hardwicke,  printed  at  p.  471:— 

Miss  Baubara  Corlett,  of  Dublin,  read  a  paper  on  City  Play- 
grounds. After  alluding  to  the  failure  of  many  efforts  to  benefit  tbe 
v^orking  population  in  towns,  to  the  want  of  a  publie  opinion  for  good 
nmong  them,  and  advocating  the  admission  of  working  men  on  tlio 
committees  of  institutions  in  which  they  were  interested,  MissCorlctt 
spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  lanes  and  alleys  in  large  towns.  In  the 
evening,  among  the  swarming  population  in  the  bock  streets,  children 
might  be  seen  getting  rid  of  the  good  influence  of  the  school;  men 
lounging  after  the  day's  work;  women  red-eyed  with  weeping  waiting 
outside  the  public-house  for  their  husbands;  blows,  curses,  vice;  ciTiii- 
sation  represented  only  by  the  policeman.  Wo  ought  to  try  to  [nt>- 
tect  the  children  from  such  scenes,  and  in  recommending  thai  City 
Play-grounds  should  be  established  for  the  teeming  child  population 
of  our  back  streets,  wo  should  only  ask  for  the  children  of  the  poor 
a  means  of  recreation  which  is  found  indispensable  for  the  childreik  rf 
the  rich,  a  place  where  they  might  hold  their  mimic  academies,  and 
I)crform  acrobatic  feats  in  greater  safety  than  on  our  door  steps  and 
ai*ea  railings,  and  where  the  horses'  feet  would  not  trample  them  into 
subjects  for  the  bills  of  mortality.  A  spot  not  too  fine,  ready  for 
games  and  mirth,  with  walls  to  hide  the  hideous  vices  without  and 
where  the  moral  missionary  could  continue  the  school  training.  We 
had  inttoduc^iOL  lo^^  \tv\.^  V\\^\\^«^\\».\  w\d  the  ^joor-house,  and  it  was 
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lime  to  try  if  wo  could  not  provide  a  spot  elsewhere,  in  which  the 
children  of  tho  poor  might  learn  thero  is  such  a  thing  as  pleasure  in 
the  world.  In  our  old  streets  which  have  decayed  from  being  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  to  become  the  shelter  of  the  poorest,  we  were 
sure  to  find  an  unoccupied  yard  with  a  stable  or  building  that  would 
suffice  for  covering  from  the  weather.  The  rent  of  such  premises 
would  be  trifling,  and  tho  wages  of  a  decent  woman  capable  of  mind- 
ing the  children  would  cost  little.  Fifty  pounds  a  year  would  sup- 
port two  play-grounds  in  a  parish.  The  Ladies'  Committee  might 
reach  the  parents  through  the  little  ones,  and  help  in  food  and  clothes 
would  oilen  relieve  distress  tliat  otherwise  would  have  no  benevolent 
hand  extended  to  it  Recreation  of  a  cheerful  social  kind  for  working 
men  of  an  evening  would  be  worth  trying.  What  a  mechanic  might  do 
if  he  had  a  cheerful  fire  before  him,  a  fender  for  his  slippered  feet, 
and  an  easy  chair  to  rest  his  body,  was  another  question  ;  but  at  present 
lie  had  the  pavement  and  his  pipe.  If  we  could  provide  a  play- 
ground for  him,  and  teach  him  cricket  and  foot-ball ;  if  we  could 
add  a  good  piece  of  ground  to  the  coffee  palace,  healthful  play  to  the 
nUher  doubtful  attractions  of  literature,  we  might  succeed  in  getting 
the  lads  away  from  the  street  groups,  tho  men  from  the  public-house. 
If  we  could  get  the  women  to  tidy  themselves  and  look  on  we  should 
probably  find  it  not  impossible  to  introduce  tho  civilising  power  of 
pablic  opinion  to  the  inhabitants  of  lanes  and  alleys. 

Discussioy. 

Dr.  H'GxE,  J.P. :  I  believe  Miss  Corlctt  bas  drawn  our  attention  to  the  right 
pcHnt,  that  wc  should  begin  with  the  young.  With  adults,  I  am  oTraid,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  much.  We  have  to  complain  of  the  want  or  places  of  lecrc- 
atlon  for  the  lower  classes ;  but  the  blame  should  not  be  thrown  on  the  higlicr 
daos.  A  mechanics'  institute  was  established  in  Belfast,  but  through  the  apatliy 
ofthe  working  people  themselves  it  has  been  allowed  to  fall  off.  On  Monday 
mondng  the  magistrates  have  InTariably  more  than  double  the  number  of 
Ikriaoners  than  on  another  day.  That  is  caused  by  the  want  of  places  of  rccrc- 
^on,  the  people  being  obliged  to  resort  to  the  public-houses. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Knight  (Belfast) :  The  introductiou  of  this  subject  is  exceedingly  op- 
portane.  Belfiut,  with  its  increasing  manufactures,  wealth,  and  iwpulation,  bus, 
M  yet,  almost  no  prorision  for  the  recreation  of  the  ]>cople.  Our  public  park 
xonainB  year  after  year,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  every  one,  in  abeyance, 
ud  the  large  tract  of  land  laid  off  for  that  purpose  is  a  swamp  and  a  wilderness — 
a  reproach  to  the  capital  of  Ulster.  Wo  have  no  public  gymnasiums,  a  want 
which  might  very  well  be  supplied  in  connexion  with  a  public  park.  An  effort 
b  now  being  made  to  establish  a  working-man's  club.  A  large  piece  of  land, 
■t  acoetof  nearly  £2,000,  has  been  purchased  in  Castle  Street,  for  the  erection  of  this 
bidlding.  Designs  have  been  sent  in,  and  a  premium  of  £50  has  been  awarded 
to  the  one  which  the  committee  considered  most  suitable.  We  propose,  in  this 
iDStitiilion,  to  have  a  large  reading-room,  supplied  with  newBpai»crs  and  periodi- 
cds,  a  UlH»iy  furnished  as  well  as  our  Ainds  will  allow  with  the  current  literature 
of  the  day,  and  refreshments  of  good  quality  at  moderate  charges ;  lastly,  we  wish 
to  have  a  very  large  lecture-room  where  popular  lectures  will  be  delivered  on 
Kieniific  and  other  improving  subjocts,  and  where  concerts  will  be  given,  if 
possible,  at  a  very  low  charge,  to  which,  wc  ho[)e,  working  men  will  come  with 
their  wives  and  children.  It  is  important  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  working-classes,  and  we  intend  to  make  a  small  charge  in  the 
iray  of  qaartcrly  or  anniud  subscriptions,  or  at  each  time  of  entrance  to  the 
Tanoos  advantages  of  the  hall ;  and  we  consider  this  will  be  no  obstacle  to  their 
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iroo  and  ^i^noral  \\>q.  No  iiiloxicating  liqaors  will  l>c  allowed  in  this  cstabllefa 
lut.iit.  \Vr  (."ii-'nli.-r  lljiit  this  groat  ulistaclc  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  workin 
cl;»--«-  imi^i  Im*  i\clii«!t'«l  il"  tho  institute  is  to  have  auj  measure  of  £^cc<^a 
Sunday  <'\usNiin>  cannot  lit*  iiiaintainiMl  without  employing  a  very  large  numlie 
of  woikiiii:  ni«-n  who  ouphi  to  enjoy  a  duN'  of  rest  as  much  as  our$clve«.  andoi 
ilii-  t:roini<l  iiarlicularly  1  \\ould  Mii,'gest  thai  it  would  be  a  false  and  Ijackwan 
.-tcp  to  «!u«MiiMjji'  .-lull  I'Xvur^ions. 

niir-  IC'V.  Mr.  M«  Ii.waink:  Jn  the  i»a]icr  l.y  Dr.  llardwicke,  the  clcrffv  wer 
1.  nr.-.-i-ii  d  a-  <»piio-inir  nnifation  amourist  jieoph.'  on  Sunday.  I  repudiate  Ih 
cl:ar-:e  in  luy  own  |Hi*on,  audi  think  I  may  say  for  my  order  that  we  done 
u]>|'«>M  ahNiiiin^r  HKc  lawful  rcircalion  ou  tho  Lord's  ])ay.  J  am  thankful  to  bca 
il  .-n:r-«'-iid  iliai  wi'  >li«»nld  have  a  play-^Tound  for  children.  Tht-re  an 
Mrili.iiilc-*' li'.'tii lit'-!  ai;d  other  ro<H'ation>  for  the  adult  working  chui*srs,  ?:f: 
cliiidn  n  ;tp'  ItM't  out  ofad-.^iint.  I  do  i-I'-adviTv  much  for  a  play-around  fori*.*' 
iiiil.' ra-..'-.>  d  I  Iiildivn.  Of  (our.'-e  I  would  )ia\e  ladies  to  undertake  the  uffic 
;..,i;uiiiii.-iy  ol  j:oin.:ani-«j!i:.-t  tin*  childron  and  rxcivising  uii  ovi-rsight  wiihou 
aj  |H  ariii.L'  io  do  it.  IJuJ  l«i  ilu*  oliildn-n  niaku  thiir  own  [day?,  makodirt  pies,  d*. 
wiiai  ill'  \  l;k'',  iir:»\i«l<'d  il  is  within  tho  bound.-*  of  propriety.  1  believe  nolxjltc; 
1mm  n  (•••.Tld  I  •■  jiio\idrd  lor  ihi>  town  than  placrs  for  men  and  children  torec^ca^ 
l!:«'ni-rlM"<  in  ih«'>»' WiU^  that  natuio  ha.^  j-rciciilied  to  them.  If  this  workini 
n.an's  in>litnt«.-  could  oinl-rati'sui  h  a  thing  it  would  be  very  desirable.  In  Man 
iln-.-ur  1  win:  to  \\\i\  VvxX  I'ark,  a:i«l  .-aw  mechanics  coming  in  after  tbtir  work 
and  r\«'n  i-ln.::  in  ;;ynuui-Jic-.  and  I  was  very  much  tempted  tojoiu  tbem.  Xow 
W".'  want  '-nch  a  thinL'  tor  adtilts.  and  even  more  for  chihlren,  in  Belfast.  And  if 
coiiii- ctt'l  with  it.  iluMcwi'ie  a  place  for  cheap  dinners — wholesome  meals  pro- 
\'.d'd  for  them  wiih'Ut  ardent  spirius  or  >(|imulant:$— it  would  be  a  great  boon 
We  have  ^  \cial  of  til. -e  already,  but  1  would  have  them  multiplied  and  placed  il 
l»ri.\iniity  IoiIm-  phue^of  reereation. 

iM.  Maihiv  iWanin^ton) :  One  of  the  proatost  wants  in  our  most  populous 
di-iric!^  i-iliai  of  places  of  ent'-rtainment  for  childivn.  I  see  these  poor  little 
ereatun--  i:«tiinfr  into  ail  ^orts  <»f  dilliculty,  g«Utinj?  cold  and  bringinp^  on  di:*ca£C 
an«l  nii-«  ly.  ^iejiii!-:  iii'o  ihe  way  of  liarni  and  frejjnent  accitlent.  If  there  were 
l»lay-j;rouiid-  for  ih«-i' children,  plac«'s  especially  where  their  amusements  could 
l.e  .Mipervi-ed.  a  gi.i'.t  deal  of  ^ood  might  be* done  with  them.  Tho  general 
e-MJ»li>hni''nt  «»f  jr>""-'>"-""'^  ^^^^"^^^ '*"'^""^'l^'*^b'  ^^^  '"^"t  beiu'ficial.  It  i.*  .*aJ 
to  lind  .-()  largo  a  pVoj  «Mii«»n  of  young  men  lacking  in  that  physical  vigour  which 
it  U  dc.-irahle  they  ,*^honhl  i>o.5.^e.-.«.  If  gymn;vMuniswcrccstabli.««hcd  in  connexion 
wiih  >rhiiol>.  if  pily^ilal  e\eri"iso  were  combined  with  mental  exoi-cise,  we  should 
ha\e  then  men  in  every  >on-e  tif  the  word,  healthy  minds  in  healthy  bodies.  And 
it  oii-ht  to  he  niiU'UilMivd  that  j'crhaps  if  a  largeV  amount  of  time  were  devoted 
I  )  ihi^l.h\-iial  e\' ivi.-e,  b.iys  would  coino  with  (piickcned  mental  energies  to 
thi'ir  siu(ii«-.  it  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  in  Lancashire  the  Ixjys  who  wnrk 
h. ill  lime  ar.' found  readiiT  at  education  tlian  the  ordinary  school  l.K)ys.  Then, 
with  nvard  to  aniii-«nu  nt^  f-a*  men,  I  believe  wo  shall  find  that  those  places 
wli«ie  anm-'-nients  lor  th'*  working  cla'<>'^sarc  nu>st  neglected  are  tho  places  where 
inieinp'  ranee  most  prevails.  I  wa-  much  struck  while  in  France  lately,  by  ob» 
S'.rving,  a-^  ulnio.«l  evry  «)n«'  doesohserve,  theabsoiuoof  intemperauoe  ;'but  I  was 
aUo  ewediiigly  struck*  with  thelargf  provision  which  is  made  for  the  amusement 
of  li.f'  jn  iple.  1  beli've  that  until  we  provide  a  larger  amount  of  healthy  recrea- 
!i.in  all  our  tunjieranei' riVoris  will  1m.»  disappointed.  With  regard  to  Working 
yhn\<  (  llil»^  ami  ln.-titu!«-.  I  helieve  that  where  education  on  the  one  hand,  and 
aimr-'inenis  tin  the  «»iher,  have  heeu  ju-ovideil.that  there  the  institutions  have  Itecn 
nlo^t  >ueee.'.-ful.  Tliroiiuhoui  Lanca-^hirccla.-ses  are  being  carried  on  vigorou>ly, 
a:i«l  it  i.-  a  n'.o^t  deli;ih(Vnl  sight  t«»  see  a  lar^ce  nnrnher  of  young  men,  from 
(••Lh;"'i  np  t'.  thiily.  vw  a- d  ni/ht  aft«'r  night  at  Iheirela'^so'i.  nn«l  on  .Saturday 
n  =  ..!.t  •:.■'»•«■;.■  ih'in-'lN'  -.t  a  « !>n«ert.  or  sonuiliing  <»l  that  kind.  I  \>  as  con- 
i.«M  :.•■!  w  ih  an  i«!-iitmion  l"r  -  nie  }«'ar-.  and  we  hail  tllc^e  little  entertainments, 
V.  hii  li  air  ni">t  popular-  ouue  a  u:onth  we  had  (uir  coffee  parties  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  n«»i  only  endeavoured  to  get  working  men,  but  what  we  found  ecpially 
iujporiant  ilie  working  men's  wives  or  Hwtethearls  to  attend.  This  showed  them 
(he  value  of  the  iuslUuUvju^  \.vi  "ViVoVWifc  -wi^VMtiWMd*-,  U^luo:  the  institutlou  tie- 
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came  very  popular  amongst  women.  I  can  asaorc  our  friends  in  Bol&st  that  if 
they  dei>cn(l  solely  for  the  success  of  their  working  man's  institution  on  the  pro- 
visions uC^amcs  and  concerts  they  will  inevitably  find  the  thing  a  failure;  but  if 
they  combine  instruction  classes, — good  classes — with  amusements,  as  certainly 
will  llicir  scliemc  prove  a  succc;sh. 

Ml*.  James  Airlie  (Glasgow  Abstainers*  Union)  :  An  Association  has  been  in 
cxir.t<jiicc  in  Glasgow  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  so  far  back  as  1854,  of  which 
one  of  tlie  ])rincipal  objects  is  to  provide  suitable  amusement  and  recreation  for 
the  working-classes,  especially  by  Saturday  evening  concerts,  to  counteract  tho 
intluonces  ol'  the  drinking  and  singing  saloons.  Every  Saturday  night  the  City 
ilull  in  Glasgow,  capable  of  accommodating  3,000  people,  is  filled  with  working 
men  uud  their  wives.  They  get  an  entertainment  provided  at  a  very  cheap  rate 
— threepence  and  sixpence — and  the  ailisies  brought  forward  at  these  concerts 
arc  not  a  low  class,  but  the  very  highettt  to  be  bad.  The  entertainments  arc 
first-cla^,  and  as  a  result  they  arc  popular.  We  have  also  soirees  once  a  week, 
and  the  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  the  system  Is  such  that,  during  the  past 
winter,  there  were  no  fewer  than  G,90U  soirees  held  in  the  city,  each  attended  by 
audieuce»  ranging  from  2U0  to  1,500.  The  charge  for  our  soirees  is  sixpence ;  at 
some  of  the  others  it  varies  from  one  shilling  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  There 
aie  now  concerts  and  soirees  in  large  numbers  in  every  town  in  Scotland.  There 
were,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  a  very  large  number  of  the  lowest  class  of 
singing  saloons,  but  all  these  are  now  rooted  out  of  Glasgow.  There  arc  still 
two  singing  saloons  where  drink  is  supplied,  but  of  a  very  different  character 
from  tliose  which  originally  existed.  In  aildition  to  these  there  are  two  largo 
halls  where  there  are  concerts  every  night  of  the  week,  and  where  no  intoxicating 
liquor  is  supplied.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an  additional  ball — capable  of 
accommodating  4,000  persons —being  built,  where  concerts  are  to  be  held  every 
night  in  the  week,  and  no  intoxicating  liquors  to  bo  supplied.  During  the  summer 
mouths  the  same  institution — tho  Glasgow  Abstainers'  Union-— conducted  ex- 
cursions at  a  cheap  rate,  taking  the  i>eople  out  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  and 
thirty  miles  in  the  country,  and  while  there,  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  en- 
joying themselves.  Altogether,  this  is  revolutionising  to  some  extent  tho  habits 
of  the  populations  in  our  large  towns  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  T.  W.  KirosELL  (Dublin) :  I  wish  to  guard  the  Section  against  expecting 
loo  mucli  from  parks.  In  Dublin  wc  have  the  Phoenix  Park,  perhaps  nnequalled 
in  Europe,  and  yet  I  find  that  last  year,  so  far  from  drunkenness  among  the 
working-classes  decreasing,  we  had  16,224  committals  before  the  magistrates  for 
drunkenness.  I  believe  the  whole  evil  lies  in  tho  facilities  for  drinking,  and  in 
the  way  which  we  go  alK)nt  providing  for  tho  recreation  of  tho  people. 

The  CuAiiiMAN  (Dr.  Lankester) : — It  is  a  long  distance  to  the  Phconix  Park  in 
Dublin,  and  I  think  you  should  provide  refi'cshments — I  do  not  say  alcoholic  re- 
freshments, but  tea  and  coffee.  It  is  &  shame  that  if  a  man  does  not  buy  beer  ho 
should  have  to  pay  threepence  for  a  bottle  of  soda-water. 

Mr.  G.  Taituam  (Leedtt)  suggested  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  drink,  which 
would  cause  the  public-houses  to  become  worktng-mens'  clubs,  and  compel  the 
proprietors  to  provide  amusements  for  the  i)coplc. 

Dr.  Stevenson  McAdak  :  I  happen  to  be  connected  in  Edinburgh  with  tho 
School  of  ^\jts,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  i)criod  of  nearly  forty  years. 
Tho  men  go  there  for  solid  instruction  ;  they  arc  mechanics ;  wc  do  not  wish  any 
others.  In  our  competitions  for  prizes  and  certificates  we  only  recognize  the  ex- 
istence; of  working  men.  The  classes  are  in  mathcmatios,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  and  English.  In  the  evenings  one  or  more  of  these  classes  meet ;  in 
each  class  25  lectures  take  place  during  the  winter.  Close  upon  200  working 
men  attend  each  set  of  lectures  there.  We  have  altogether  about  700  working 
men  every  year  attending  that  School  of  *\rts.  Now,  we  have  no  amusement'^  in 
the  way  of  concerts  or  tca-i)ar lies ;  and  I  do  not  think  myself  that  tea-parties  as  a 
rule,  or  concerts  and  mm-ical  entertainments,  are  what  working  men  desire.  If 
amusement  i^  rcquircil,  we  have  in  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday  evenings,  a  concert 
in  the  Music  Hall ;  and  that  hall,  which  will  hold  upwards  of  2,000  people,  is,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  crowded  to  ovcrfiowing.  We  have  also  excellent  parks  in  Edin- 
burgh for  recreation.    I  think  that  Mechanics*  Institutes  shoold  look  livU^  Ai^ 
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LiBtory  of  the  School  of  Arts  in  PMinburfih,  which  is  as  strong  and  healthy  to-day 
as  it  was  when  it  was  inaugurated.  1  consider  one  means  of  giving  recreation, 
to  be  that  of  giving  solid  instruction. 

Mr.  ('arter  (Leedsj :  The  great  difficulty  wc  have  to  contend  with  i?,  how  are 
w»'  to  prfA  iiie  entcrtuinment  for  tliosc  who  have  never  been  acciietomecl  to  *»pcnd 
tiieir  time  anywhere  but  at  the  public-house,  and  how  are  wc  to  tomx)t  them  out 
of  the  public-house  into  better  si>ci(rty  .'  Now,  I  think,  with  the  present  popula- 
tion of  tlie  large  towns,  that  it  would  Iks  lawful  recreation  if  we  could  even  on 
the  Sunday  drag  them  out  of  their  filthy  lanes  and  hovels  where  they  live,  and 
lca«l  them  to  clothe  their  wives  and  children  a  little  l>etter,  and  take  them  a  few 
miles  out  of  town  in  order  that  they  may  see  the  lieauties  of  nature,  andei^oy 
what  it  would  Ik;  impossible  for  them  to  enjoy  otherwise.  Though  I  agree  very 
much  that  to  shut  up  the  public- houses  would  Ihj  a  gi-eat  benefit,  yet  I  say  you 
must  tirst  provide  plac«^  of  refreshment  for  the  people.  I  know  a  large  numberof 
working  men  who  are  forced  into  thepublic-houaes  with  their  wives  and  children, 
simply  because  there  is  no  other  place  at  which  refreshment  can  be  had  out  of 
the  town.  lu  connexion  with  provifling  places  of  recreation  for  the  jKJoplc,  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me  that  it  is  not  fair  that  in  London,  £:I0,000,  £.:A<X)0,  iiW.OOO 
l)€r  annum  should  be  spent  on  the  p:»rks  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  that 
not  a  farthing  should  go  to  any  of  the  large  towns  in  the  kingdom  where  we  need 
recreation  as  much  iis  they  do  in  London. 

Dr.  Barilay  (lOlst  Kegiment)  :  I  think  the  managers  of  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes have  made  one  mistake,  that  they  look  ui)on  the  working  man  as  a  sort 
of  creature  to  be  manipulated  into  something.  Wc  should  allow  the  working 
men  themselves  to  .•*et tie  what  they  consider  to  be  recreation.  With  regard  to 
the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  men  there  are  a 
class  above  those  generally  suggested  by  the  phrase  "  Working  men."  I  think 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  al)olish  all  intoxicating  lirpiors,  and  that  a  man 
should  get  beer  and  not  be  tied  up  to  coffee.  lie  certainly  will  get  bis  lieer,  ood 
if  you  do  not  give  it  him  in  the  Institute,  he  will  go  to  the  public-house  for  it 
In  Chatham,  in  lHi'»2,  a  movement  was  got  up  for  providing  amusements  to  the 
soldiers.  A  building  was  erected,  meetings  were  held,  but  unfortunately  an 
idea  prevailed  that  no  beer  should  lie  given,  and  that  instant  the  men  ce««cd 
their  sub«icript ions,  l-iach  man  in  the  garrison  had  given  one  penny  a  week,  and 
that  wu'^  stopped  by  this  interference. 

1  )r.  JJatlis  :  The  most  i»ractical  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Miss  Corlett,  that 
is  for  the  recreation  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  They  live  in  small  rooms.  Very 
often  one  room  contains  a  whole  family:  and  to  that  bouse  there  is  no 
yard  whatever,  no  i)Iace  for  the  children  to  go  to  but  the  open  street. 
The  word  »'open"  can  hardly  apjdy.  In  many  of  the  large  towns  in 
England  we  have  little  narrow  streets  where  you  could  almost,  in  the 
course  (»f  half-a-dozeu  stops,  walk  from  the  one  side  to  the  other.  Miss  Corlett 
has  indicated  the  only  way  you  can  give  the  children  an  opjiortunity  of  getting 
the  fresh  air  and  the  space  to  play  in  they  require ;  giving  then  these  two  things, 
the  children  will  amuse  thomselves.  Every  street  or  series  of  streets  shonld  have 
an  open  space.  iirojH'ily  railed  in  and  provided  with  the  necessaiy  appurtenances 
for  the  rocrcaiion  of  children.  In  Liverpool,  they  have  to  a  small  extent  tried 
to  provide  public  recreation.  Mr.  Mclly  offered  to  fit  up  a  gymnastic  apparatus 
for  the  people,  an<l  that  has  answered  admirably,  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  The 
(piestion  of  Parliamentary  interference  has  Ixjcn  alluded  to.  Englishmen,  no 
doubt,  like  to  do  things  themselves.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing; 
and  if  Parliament  takes  it  up  and  makes  a  law  by  which  every  town  may,  in 
public  meeting,  adojit  a  certain  Art,  you  do  that  in  one  year  which  will  take  fifty 
if  left  to  the  unaide<l  ellbrts  of  individuals.  Give  a  working  man  fresh  air  and 
an  opportunity  of  amusement  and  lie  will  not  go  to  the  public-house.  As  a 
me<lical  ollicer  of  health,  1  belii-ve  that  four-fifths  of  the  drinking  on  the  part  of 
working-nifii  arises  from  that  physical  depri'ssion  of  the  system,  which  they  have 
no  means  of  gettirigrl<l  (»f  excei)t'  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  which  arises 
from  living  in(.'ro\vde<l  houses. 

Mr.  Kapkr  (Manchester):  With  regard  to  a  Kcereation  Act,  I  think  the  last 
speaker  forgets  that  we  b?vvc  sv\(i\v  \vw  \>iV  vnXt^jw.^'j.   '^or^ta  ^wq  the  power  now 
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to  rate  themselves  up  to  a  ocrtaia  extent  to  give  themselves  recreation  grounds. 
The  ([uestion  is  whether  these  permissive  Acts  are  as  powerful  as  we  would  like 
them  to  be.  The  evils  of  the  drlaking  system  b^  driving  men  into  bad  houses 
embarraHses  the  problem  immensely.  I  could  bring  into  this  room  as  many  as  it 
would  hold  of  men  who  were  once  living  in  houses  very  different  from  those  which 
they  now  occupy,  owing  to  the  fooUsh  idea  that  beer  was  necessary  to  them  in 
health.  The  moment  they  got  quit  of  that  idea  thev  stepped  into  decent  houses. 
If  the  secretary  of  the  Working  Man's  Club  Union  had  been  here  he  would  have 
told  you  that  when  the  men  are  asked  whether  they  want  beer  or  not,  out  of  120 
five  of  them  do  not  ask  to  have  the  beer  at  all. 

The  Chairmaw  :  As  to  providing  recreation  grounds  for  children,  I  feel  that 
in  London  we  have  gone  somewhat  backward  in  that  matter.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  to  enclose  our  open  spaces,  to  beautify  and  ornament  them,  to  make 
railings  and  plant  plants.  They  look  very  pretty ;  but  I  protest  against  the 
children  of  poor  people  being  robbed  as  they  are  by  these  open  spaoes  being  en- 
closed in  the  form  of  fashionable  squares.  I  have  been  often  struck  with  the  way 
in  which  we  build  in  our  luge  towns.  You  get  long  streets  of  houses,  with  six 
or  eight  rooms  in  each  house,  and  single  rooms  are  let  to  families.  There  are  six 
or  eight  families  in  each  house,  and  that  is  a  great  reason  why  there  should  be 
places  of  recreation,  espedally  for  children.  Children,  too,  are  placed  in  streets 
where  it  is  dangerous  for  them  to  go-nrtreets  in  which  there  are  conveyances ;  and 
the  poor  little  things  are  constantly  run  over.  One  mat  object  should  be 
to  build  houses  in  squares,  such  as  Peabody*s  Square  in  Islington,  and  Ingestre 
Buildings.  I  believe  they  would  make  themselves  quite  as  healthy  with  these 
squares  as  if  you  put  up  gymnastics.  Poor  people  are  driven  into  back  streets, 
and  children  are  neglected  and  die  from  want  of  nesh  idr.  That  this  is  the  case 
was  most  remarkably  exemplified  to  me  by  an  inquiry  which  I  made  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James's,  Westnunster.  I  fbnnd  that  in  a  wretched,  miserable  street, 
called  Haydons  Street,  there  was  not  a  great  amount  of  mortality.  I  made  in- 
quiry as  to  what  the  people  did  with  their  children.  There  was  a  back  street, 
bordering  on  the  great  Ingestre  lodging-houses,  and  I  found  that  no  mother  kept 
her  children  in  the  house,  but  turned  them  out  into  the  street  all  day  long.  The 
next  street  is  St.  Peter's-street,  in  which  there  was  a  large  mortality,  but  a  much 
more  respectable  population— a  class  earning  high  wages.  I  inquir^  here  and  I 
found  a  mother,  who  said,  «*  I  never  let  my  children  go  out  into  the  streets 
amongst  these  ragged  children ;"  and  so  ^e  was  keeping  them  in  the  house,  ac- 
tually destroying  her  oflbpring.  If  there  were  some  common  squares  for  these 
children  it  would  be  well.  With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  recreation, 
taking  St  James's,  Westminster,  we  have  a  population  of  85,000  people.  These 
people  require  out-door  exercise ;  if  we  could  drive  them  into  the  parks  it  would 
be  good.  The  parks  are,  however,  much  restricted,  and  there  is  no  sale  of  re- 
freshment of  any  kind.  They  onght  to  be  allowed  to  play  cricket ;  but  instead 
of  that  they  go  into  houses  where  they  drink  beer  under  the  glare  of  the  quantity 
of  gas  that  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  destroy  them.  The  public-house  question  is 
a  great  difficulty  to  deal  with.  We  must  feel  that  we  would  not  like  to  have  a 
law  passed  to  compel  our  wives  and  daughters  to  dress  in  drab,  and  I  feel  a 
difficulty  about  a  law  to  prevent  liquors  being  supplied  at  all.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical difficulty ;  but  I  am  sure  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  anything  like  a 
wholesale  stoppage  of  the  sale  of  liquor  are,  at  the  same  time,  quite  aware  of 
the  terrible  danger  of  intemperance,  and  would  do  anything  they  could  to  induce 
people  to  avoid  it.  I  do  feel,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  we  must  seek 
to  take  the  working  classes  from  the  public-houses  rather  by  amusement  than  by 
instruction.  In  my  own  experience  with  a  little  working  men*s  institute  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hampst^ftd,  I  have  found  that  when  I  induce  my  wife  and 
daughters  to  go  down  and  play  the  piano  there  is  a  crowded  room,  but  that  if  I 
deliver  a  lecture  on  science  there  is  a  wonderful  difference.  I  feel,  too,  that  pa- 
tronage is  a  great  evil.  **  My  lord  "  sends  down  his  £5,  and  says,  "  As  long  as 
you  avoid  politics  and  religion  you  shall  have  my  patronage."  That  is  not  the 
way  to  treat  working  men.  They  arc  as  independent  as  any  other  people,  and  it 
is  not  by  getting  up  meetings  with  great  names  that  you  will  indace  men  to  attend 
these  institutions.    Yon  must  draw  them  by  moral  influence. 
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ITKAT.TTT    OV    TOWX»*. 

Ill  n«l«rni'»n  In  ilio  ]^fi|»oi>  l>y  Dr.  lircwnc  Mr.  Maclean,  ami  Dr. 

lit-.. '  !'!'j.'.  i»rliili-«i  at  pp.   177.  I>^«'«.  -rjl  : — 

Mr.  J  vMi'^  Ki-.NM.n'i.  J.  P..  read  a  paper  on  *•  The  Sanitary  Con- 
«lit  nil  <ir  nrlr':i-l,'*  in  wliicli  lu*  <tat<'(l  tlint  aoconliii»r  to  tlie  Krgi«tr.nr- 
(Iiufr::!'.- I*<  jMrl  till' tl«  atli  lali'  of  l*(ira.-t  was  lii^licr  tlian  lliat  of 
:iiiv  otluT  tt.wn  iii  IhImhI,  \>v\n[i  1  in  ;>3'2  :  while  lh:it  of  Arinai:li 
wn-i  1  in  .'•(»•:':  Anninu  1  in  ()!*:»;  nMllyiiii'iia,  1  in  7o'S  ;  llmi- 
hii.]u«'.  1  in<">1*^:  I)«wi!pairi«k.  1  in  TiO :  Lisbiirn.  1  in  r>  4\i  ;  Lur- 
uan.  1  in  rrJ'r>:  DnMin  fnmtli),  1  in  :u;-2  :  Dublin  (*c)uil, ..  1  In 
i;r.S:(<uk,  1  in  Id-.l:  l)iin«l;ilk,  ."iJ)-2  of  the  population.  TL* 
ijijith-iati'  «»t'  all  Inland  wa<  1  in  ()2.  He  a.^signed  ns  tlir»  eati<'-5 
ot  liii-  niort.ilitv  tlu'  dcfirtive  condition  of  tho  Htrrois,  lani»s.  :ia'l 
:ill«y-;  («int  of  l».'i7  lulwom  It'O  and  aOO  hein;;  nnp:ivi«],  iiu- 
>«\v(  r«  d,  and  nni*l»:u.*«.tl ) ;  the  want  of  l-atlis  and  washlitni^cs  ;  auJ 
thv  inipnro  and  defective  water  supply. 

l>r.  LwKF«.iri:  -aiil  ihnt  afOtUiVnip  tn  ilw  ]iai>or  of  Mr.  Krnnody,  tlio  ilr-atb- 
iMti  •.♦  !:.;:  isi  wa^  !  in  ;j:i,  or  ujiwiinN  of  .'Jn  in  tlio  1,<.h»0.  wliirh  was  a  very  liijh 
iin.ria!l{>  ;  :m«I  iln*  Hi »i:h' ni  (*(»iiiiiniii-i,u  f«'V.- years  ago,  fi'll  jiislilioil  hi  jias^iiiir  an 
A- 1  ulil«  !■  >s«'nlil  h'ikUt  :inv  town  liavinir  iiiortuliiy  over  .'J.j   lia*do  to  a  coinmi"- 
;-ii)M  I"  ii'.«,uir«'  iiiiM  ilu*  «:ii!-r.     What  Aven'tlie  means  to  lie  <uk«!n  to  redin-f  tbe 
laif  .'     J I  tli>  V  «  niilii  iv«lu('i'  it  fn-ni  .*;()  t«>  -0.  thov  would  save  manv  lives  valualik- 
tn  tl:<'  (■«iui]in;nity.  l!  wu-  iln-  wtn>i  trnn<»niy  In  object  to  ll:e  layinj*  outof  ca|»ital 
wh'ii'  ili»'  n«;:ltrt  tn<li.  ii    lid  to  tho  «l(Mrntti«'n  of  human  life."    llo  appealed  to 
tho  chiL y  <il   ih»*  I'lv.ii  to  awaJu-n  a  rflijriowi  fe»'linir  among  the  por»plo,  a*  mir 
Sa\i"ir-  wi'P.i  a!«  ist  •'•»i':r  cm  i!  -h^aT'ii:  ihe>i«k  llr.-t.  antl  iircnching  tlio  ^iu<ri^I 
:i:!«:\\.!i«l-:.     'J'l.' !'*  \\'!«' a  i.Mr:i.t  inaiiy  tMi:^--  lo  In*  ihiUC  in  J»elfasl  :  hui   fio  w:i< 
■_!.«I.  ;ii'-r.r«-{!  •  v  Jli!r.i  -.  i«>  luar  Jli'V  wen-  ji«r.iiig  a  pKul  ^nppiy  ,,f  wat*.  r.  a- 
lii-'  \v.t!«rtini.i  ihf  LaMan  ^^a-  n-i  if  lo  «lii!ilv,  ai.il  if  lli«'v  ns«'(l   it   th*  v  w-»!:l.! 
;''..\a^     1  "  1*..1'1«'  In  t  l:i.!i  r;i  an«l   f\i']:oi.l  f.-vrr.     Trince  Albin   ha«l  lust.  hi>  I.T- 
l»y  ;.i  -  ill-  i.'.ally  t'.ri!:l:iM^'  a  •  u]\  <  1  v.a:«i'  >iuh  a?  Ihtv  ha<l  had  from   the-   La^nn. 
'Ii  r  >..!  iiaiy  \« '  t'l  \^*  •'. '.v^.-an  Aei  »•!  i;!-  .u  i:"Wer.  an«!^ht^u^]  lo  ])ur  hiio  u«o  '"V 
Ii  i!iia!i"  !•.     'I'll-'  J.'li  fa!i»«'  «  nal.!-  .1  j"|'lo  to  aj»ply  to  the  Sccri-ijivy  of  SJizf'f 
«1  !!  .'  Ill  i!i"  I  »•  ja'.iM  "A.  V.  1:.»  ("uM  (•  Mij:"!  oi  r]!«uani»n:  to  ilo  thVir  ilutv  uniltT 
tho  Act. 

K'.  \.  Hi  I. II  11  '.Nv  \  ]  .•.■'!  :»  wriiii  «  ulf  '.:\  In  1  >r.  Vvi  wi.o  for  ]ur  oxoitiiiri  fur 
li.i'  :  i  •  '  I  :  i' '  ii.wr.  lit-  ('.III  nn;  :l!;i<\  ilun*  v.  a-  any  pla-o  in  ih>  hina-dfun  in  a 
V.  ■•:  •  (■  •  •'*••  ••  l-  ;i:i  ;]  .  •  !::  v.!.  is  v.  !:■•  w.;-  -liwand  in  I  hi'  i' r.tio  of  fjsi'  tnwn.  If 
\.:.  .-.  "J  •  iM-y  la'i.  !.'•.-' t.-:-'  •  wl.i.  !i  ". .  :•■  Ui-t  tin- •]  li-r  ;h«  !r  ].nriMi-^i»,  ai:il 
t'.'  V.  ■'• :  -I.!  I  !y  \.a'  -..  i  ;.i',  ti...l  :ii'^.  v..  ;■•  i-,.' '•  i.!' !•  ioii  v.iih  iai;.::^o-.  TVr'r 
s"'-  ■•.  ■  a!  •..•.:.  •..■..:-.ili  ■;';  :.'..i  !:.:i  t  :•♦■.*•  liiii.  i»i;J  ili"  I  ai  Us  «/!  Jhe  hoii^i* 
!•.  ' ':  :  :■':■<•  i. I  r.  'i  !..•  v  :■'.-:  !m>  \.i :"  i -.ih  in-iy  >::'r:ll.  Atteisii'-n  shfoM 
1."  'aii'-i  :•  1.-  *\  •  :•:  <•:"  r'::'-.'--;"r-.  'I'.:.-  ].i.y*iial  rou'liiion  of  ll-o  ]1*■.•.T■^» 
v,-.;."..i  'l'-!  'M  I'.i-  I*.  ii"M'.  a]'<l  :':ir  ii:.  ra.l  (•••:^ii:i"M  c'ju.illy  had:  tli;:r 
s   ■  !    ..Ml  '  •■•i"-     !     ■••■     !  ■   :■•■  •.  :■■■■■..  'i!   •"<  !i  . 

1  ■'.  ^'  I'  ••   ;•  /■  !■<■.!'■.!•!  '  «;'•!  i;   i  '•    •.  ..I  i"  i- !'.  r  !■•  ll-'^  wa'or  sn]>]My 

!■»  :'  •  '  '  .-■'  '.1  •■'  I-  .•  '.  '.  <■»  !':••  .■  ••!•-;•  :!'^ '•:  r' i-dion.  v,  l,;».:i  w  :5<  il" 
I;'  ■•'.  'I :  ■•  •■■■  '  "i  ;.' ".■  :;.'  ,  i  :  ..  i  :  r  »'•'.!.,'!•  ii  wa.-  r.iilk.  a:»:t  'iv.'- 
ii-ii.'iii's  !..:.'-.  ■•.  ;  ii-  1.1..;  •  ..v^  •  .  '.  '!  •  I  in  ii:  ii  !!■:.••■- v.ln  liy  n'i  i  i!«'il, 
:  !;•!  I:  ■•  i  ::  I..'-  .-•  ..  •  ;  •..  -■  .•  .lii  ■  '■  a"'-  i  :»■!.  1  l-i  i:':/:i..!  lisi'  hiur.h  of  \'.o  :.?••- 
iM  .1  .  S..|r.-  I;.:.  !!.  ■  !...:.I'I  I.e  <^  \i'-  1  i  v  \\  ".ii  h  th« -e  aiiiiiiaU  ••IjoiiM  l-o  k«'ii 
in  j'li'j'.r  1 '•nili!!":!,  a:i'l  in  v.'  :1  v-  :j'ila'"i:  :i:nl  -iiiJai-!'.'  I.«ui>cs. 
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Dr.  STEYiENflOH  Macadam  (Edinbargfa)  said  it  was  gnitlfjring  that  the  inbabi- 
tanto  of  Belfast  were  aware  of  their  bad  sanitary  oonditifon.  The  district  be- 
tween Pfercules  Street  and  Smithfield  Was  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  back 
lanes  and  alleys  in  any  of  the  large  towns  in  England  or  Scotland.  If  it  were 
pop8il>lc  for  the  Health  IK>partment  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  Parliament,  re- 
ferring to  the  expense  of  passing  sanitary  measures  through  i'urliamcnt,  they 
should  do  so. 

Dr.  Thomas  Reade  said  the  College  would  not  have  been  in  existence  but 
for  the  evidence  he  gave  before  the  Commission  on  which  Sir  Thomas  Larcom 
sat.  The  College  was  about  to  be  placed  in  Armagh  on  account  of  the  unhealthy 
state  of  Belfast.  If  a  pnrifled  atmosphere  would  give  health  to  a  town,  Belfast 
ought  to  be  healthy.  There  were  two  flows  of  tide  in  the  day,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Lagan  on  the  sonth  side  ought  to  give  a  snpply  of  ft*csh  air.  In  the  natural 
situation  of  the  town  it  was  most  pleasantly  situated,  but  the  lanes  and  alleys 
were  of  the  roost  poisonous  nature.  The  mischief  arose  fh>m  the  want  of  a 
proper  system  of  legal  compulsion. 

Dr.  John  Moore  said  typhoid  fever  was  one  of  the  scourges  of  Belfiut.  In 
this  large  town,  their  manuftictures  were  the  most  healthy  in  the  whole  range  of 
manufactures,  and  it  was  not  owing  to  them  that  the  death  rate  was  so  high. 
The  object  of  all  should  be  to  devise  practical  means  of  lessening  the  death-rate. 
No  persons  would  give  so  much  assistance  in  (he  matter  as  the  under-paid  and 
over-wrought  medical  dispensary  officers.  He  believed  the  sanitary  inspectors 
conld  only  obtain  their  informaUon  from  that  body  of  men  who  met  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  sickness  in  the  town. 

Dr.  EiiioT  (Carlisle)  sidd  they  shonld  all  congratulate  their  Belfast  brethren 
on  the  bealtfainesa  of  feeling  prevailing  in  Belfast.  In  most  communities  there 
was  a  pr^ndice  against  the  diflclosare  of  facts  which  tended  to  place  the  town 
in  an  iuvidious  light,  but  there  was  a  better  state  of  feeling  in  Belfast.  Belfa.«t 
wan  placed  in  a  healthy  situation,  but  the  mortality  appeared  to  be  considerable, 
and  that  mortality  had  been  well  put  when  reduce<l  to  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  for  the  loss  of  a  man  or  woman  was  a  loss  of  no  ordinary  kind  to  the 
community.  If  they  were  to  take  the  case  of  fever,  standing  at  the  head  of  pre- 
ventable diseases,  attacking  human  beings  at  the  best  period  of  their  existence, 
the  loss  by  it  would  )x)  found  to  be  immense.  This  was  a  self  imposed-tax,  and 
he  trusted  they  would  all  b^some  more  alive  to  the  advantage  of  putting  their 
towns  in  order.  About  thirty  years  ago  England  had  lieen  visited  by  cholera, 
and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  had  an  early  visit,  as  well  as  Dumfries  and  Carlisle. 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  afterwards  got  a  good  supply  of  water,  but  Dumfries 
did  not.  Cholera  again  came,  and  Dumfries  had  a  severe  visitation,  while 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  snffered  little. 

Mr.  Hasccock,  J.P.,  said  that  Dr.  Browne  had  shown  that  a  great  deal  of  sani- 
tary reform  was  required  in  Belfast.  His  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Arnold  about  cows'  milk,  and  he  thought  they  should  have 
a  goo<l  supply  of  water,  as  the  cow  with  the  iron  tail  generally  supplied  (ho 
greater  portion  of  the  milk  to  Belfast  and  other  large  towns.  They  had  ample 
powers  to  put  down  nuisances  under  the  Sanitary  Acts  of  18CG,  but  no  reflection 
should  be  cast  npon  local  authorities,  as  up  to  that  time  their  powers  were  very 
limited  in  reference  to  the  abating  of  nuisances.  Dr.  Moore  had  made  some 
valuable  observations  with  reference  to  the  assistance  given  by  the  disivensary 
medical  officers  to  the  nuisance  authorities,  and  by  this  means  their  eflbrts  in 
combating  fever,  cholera,  and  other  diseates  were  supplemented. 

Rev.  K.  M.  He.nrt  called  attention  to  the  al>sencc  in  Iklfnst  of  baths  and 
wa.shhouses,  where  the  working  classes  could  be  accommodated  with  mcan.s  of 
cleanliness.  A  public  park  was  also  wanting,  and  in  the  laying  out  of  the  streets 
more  respect  might  be  paid  to  ventilation.  If  they  were  arranged  in  such  a  wtiy 
that  the  ends  would  be  open  to  the  country  districts  the  veutilation  would  be 
much  improved.  He  also  referred  to  the  propo.'tcd  silnation  of  the  new 
slaughter-houses  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  of  the  new  cemetery. 

Dr.  Martin*  (Warrington)  said  the  fact  that  the  mortality  of  Belfast  was  Iho 
greatest  in  Ireland  was  a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  Ijc  reetiflefl,  and  if  the 
onthorilies  were  not  discharging  their  duty  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so. 
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In  1/ivorpooI,  goino  ycara  ngo,  the  mortality  of  tfae  town  was  some  St!  in  the 
l.("i(i.  win  n  |iulili.*  opini<'n  was  lirouj^ht  to  hear  HfKin  it, ami  liy  panitary  improve- 
iiiiiiiH  ill  -nu.o.  H'Ti'ii  yurs  the  mortiility  was  brouj^ht  down  from  30  to  20.  At 
til.' »'!.il«  f  >»i!,  amlln  IS'".:]  and  18C't,  the  mortality  increase*],  and  Ia>t  year. 
in-iiii'l  .ilrin.'  J'".,  it  had  rist'n  to  41  i>er  1,<h)0.  The  authorities  worked  wiih 
Ui.uMii  I  :i-v'>'  •'••  i  »<*ii::"-C  v^»»"<  !•  't  •iii'.pand.  He  j-ni  that  prolilcni  Ijcfoit*  tani- 
tury  ri-:v<ni.('r<  hnw  thu  di'.ith-rate  continued  to  vise  in  iipitc  of  nil  that  had  been 
(\ni\v  {  In  isf,-  I  ho  ln;«  ]i(.onfiin(r^yhtcin  began  in  Livcr|)Ool,  and  when  typhus 
U'\  *T  w  as  (If  clinin.L^  it  airain  burst  furth,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  sanitary  commitue 
ri.wjii  ilo  it  wont  on.  The  evidcnc**  brought  IWoro  the  mortality  eommitiee 
•-iiowi'il  tliat  it  arusM  fruin  tlio  inci-(>ase  in  ilrinking,  and  last  yenr  the  magistrates 
d'liiini-l.i'il  thi»  iniiiilur  of  lirrnn  *».  Almost  imniisliatfly  the  :«Ickniss diminishf-fl, 
aiiij  tlmiii.;  ili"  ]>i<'>i'iii  yt:ir  it  liml  lonn'  down  so  remarkably  that  the  mortality 
ill  Ni  \\f.i-!li'  and  Lt'i'ils  i-xoordiil  that  of  Liverpool. 

1  U-.  M  \i  u>.\M  .^aid  111'  lu'uid  from  the  Liveriniol  ofliccr  of  health  that  the  cause 
(•r  tJMMiiiiit.irny  ill  l/iNfrpui'l  wa-^  the  Inr^o  amount  of  (jerman  emigration  from 
Livi-i  jiiMii. 

I'r.  l:«M.i\-«iN  iIiCid>).  faid  that  Dr.  Trvnch,  tlio  Liverpool  officer  of  hcaltb, 
u:tii'.Mi"il  i!..»  lii-li  ratf  of  innriality  to  the  de.stitution  of  the  |ieoplc,  which  pro- 
•  lui  •  i\  lypliu^  fi  VI  r.  1 1'»  wa.-  irlud  to  hrar  that  the  jn'ople  weit*  licjfinning  io  see 
tlif  i!n|Hiitai'.<-i'  of -auiiary  mca>ure<.  In  Ttirkonhead  the  death-rate  had  lieen 
r<  iliii  il  <>n>'-liair.  which  ^\as  atiributod  to  the  decrease  of  preventable  diseaseii. 
'!'!)••  Town  CoiiiKilof  Lfids  had  manifested  a  gn^at  desire  to  attend  to  sanitary 
iMia-iiii  -  ill  H'iti'  of  till'  oppiiMtion  with  which  they  hiul  to  meet. 

I»r.  M.\i:riN  wi^hi-d  to  j-ay  that  di'-titutitm  was  a  cau^e  of  typhoid,  but  what 
w.i^  t!io  ]Tii)(ii>al  cau-i.'  of  destitution?  He  thought  that  llr.  Macadam  bad 
wiuiiuly  a|i]>ivl.ouileil  the  medical  ofliccr  of  health  when  he  said  that  the 
(iiTiium-  l.ro.;;iljt  /ynmtii'  fever. 

Till'  ritK^iM'.NT  lja«l  a  >irong  feeling  that  they  might  carry  off  their  refuse  in 
Foil  p;|'es,  but  if  ilu'y  allowed  the  publican  to  jwur  vni  his  refuse  iu  gallons  of 
>l.irif>,  tln'ir  •-■Ifori.-  would  Im*  of  no  avail. 

llcv.  l)r.  Knox  was  jif  o]»inion  that  any  effort  in  a  Miniiary  way  would  fail 
5-0  loiij  US  tliev  hail  live  liiiii(lr<-il  Loum-s  in  Belfast  for  the  f^ale  of  Intoxicatiui? 

1  H\  NVir.i.i  \M  An  KIN  ".ail  ilio  s.iuiiary  arrangements  during  the  past  year  LaJ 

1 II  (.iiriol  out  wiih  a  \i,:riiur  uni'\aini»led  in  lHfa.«*t.     He  advened  to  the  ex- 

i  i-'iiii'  I  f  cl.i'iiiii  al  wiiik"^.  >\iilj  rigard  to  which  no  action  for  removal  had  taken 
]•  :i- .'.     i;\>My  ]>olioi?  jiiVn'«T  111'  iliou^lit  f-houbl  be  made  a  sanitary  otlicer. 

l)r.  John  M-Curv  >aiil  that  the  oltlrs!  parts  of  the  town  were  the  healthiest. 
l':..:ii  I'M'-  -t'.r'-i,  (oiilainiii;;  about  10')  hoiisi\<,  funeral  alb-r  funeral  look  plae»\ 
1  '..••  'I'lw  II  Ci'Uih  il  ni'M-r  jtaved  it.  and  the  Hoard  nf  (ruardiaiis  made  a]>plicalion. 
I  .It  v..',.'  -n;.!  tliat  owing  to  a  Haw  in  the  law  it  couhl  not  be  done.  Wilton 
.^  Ti'.  \\:i«  :]:i'  oi:i'.  ami  wli-  :e  onejuiit  which  was  new  was  paved  the  other  pars 
».  .I-;  -t!il  in  li.'*  .-aii.«'  >ia!e. 

Ml .  11  \M  ».« i:  in«)\i'"l  till'  fiillowing  IJo<olulion  : — 

'•  Tl.at  ill-'  Cnii-.H-ii  o|' this  As-oeiation  be  respeoifully  roqucjited  to  renew 
iisixiiiiorw  to  obiain  a  C'ini]il».'lo  and  uniform  sanitary  code  for  the 
rnii'  d  Kiiiu:«l'»iii." 

1  >r.  Ma«.ai».vm  .-eC'-iiflcd  tlio  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 


:\nscKLLANEOi:s. 

Dr.  Srr:vj:\<i.v  M\(  \i>am,  of  K«lln]»iirgli,  n-ad  a  jmpor  on  Town 
jni'l  I). 'ill.  -ill- W'.i'i'r  Siij.ply,  wbicli  lias  been  ])iililisbed  at  leii^rth  in  tb«» 
"  Pill. lie  Jlcilili '*  Jnuriial.*"     AfitM'  <hvciliiij^  lui  tli«»  iuipurtaiice  of 

•   III  the  iiiiinl  iT  for  .M.iivji,  IsGs.  of  lliat  periodical,     l^lbli^»her^*,  Siinpkins, 
Mar>liali,  iNl  Co. 
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affording  to  every  community  both  water  supply  and  drainage,  ho 
proceeded  as  follows  : — 

'*  The  foul  condition  of  the  well  waters  of  many  of  our  towns  and 
villages  in  Scotland  has  been  specially  brought  to  light  during  the 
last  year,  and  the  ravages  of  cholera  in  certain  of  those  populous 
places  have  been  observed  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  more  or 
less  tainted  nature  of  the  water.  The  sewage  products  found  in  the 
waters  have  been  traced  to  foul  gutters,  to  cesspools,  to  animal 
matters  thrown  on  garden  ground,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  waste 
waters  in  coal  mines,  into  which  the  sewage  of  the  locality  passed, 
and  out  of  which  the  water  supply  was  obtained.  These  coal  wastes 
were  particularly  observed  at  Lochgelly  and  at  Kirkcaldy.  Indeed, 
the  pipe  from  the  cesspool  entered  at  one  part  of  the  waste,  and  the 
pipe  to  the  well  passed  out  at  another.  The  condition  of  the  well 
waters  of  many  of  our  populous  places  may  bo  observed  from  the 
following  table*  which  gives  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  one 


*  Statement  as  to  ike  Quality  of  the  Water  employed  for  Domestic  Purposes 
in  certain  Towns,  Villages,  and  other  popnlous  Places  in  Scotland ;  and  examined 
by  me  at  the  instance  of  the  Mnnidpal  and  Lo<»d  Authorities  of  the  Uistricts, 
under  Instructions  from  the  Board  of  Supervision. 


Locbie,  near  Dundee 
Buckbaven    - 
Broughty-Fcrry     - 
Mu-seelburgh    and ) 


vicinity 
Leven  - 
Pittenweem  - 
Burntisland   - 
MethilHill   - 
LundinMiU  - 
Kettle   . 
Lochgelly 
Aberdoar 
Cockensie 
Kennoway 
Whifflet 
St.  Andrew's 
Aachtermuchty 
Jnverkeithing 
Largo  - 
Kirkaldy 
Cupar  - 

Total     - 


] 


20 

19 
9 

18 
4 
2 
G 

10 
7 
4 
1 
1 
2 
6 
4 
7 

10 
9 

150 


19 

11 
8 
5 
4 
2 
4 
G 
8 
4 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
8 
6 
8 

104 


1 

8 
1 
2 


2 
8 
8 


2 
5 
1 

82 


1 
1 


|'5|| 


G 


2 
2 


10 


II 


OS 


^    « 


o 


§ 
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rf,  and  tlioec  am  cIusiSaI  into  \ 
dby  .^cwa<|C  mat  lord  and  de<-id«d1y  uuwii 
tMtiinutcd  hy  ecwagc  mnttem  anil  loss  i 
■  tini^oil  nith  eew^e  matters  aud  nnt  to  bi 
edo  pur]>r«ses;  (4.)  traters  otherwise  of 
qoaUlf  for  domcHle  n?o  (  niid  (5.)  vnitcrs  free  from  oontiu 
On  oOMidtiag  (he  table,  it  will  be  obEcrved  tlint  out  of 
VKten  BO  leu  than  101  Eiunplcs  were  grossly  coniamini 
decidedly  nuwlxriflsanp  ;  32  were  Iocs  contaminated  and  cot 
ii^ly  IcH  Dnwholsaoiui}  i  4  wore  elighily  taiutcd  with 
prmliieti,  ud,  whilol  not  jiosiiively  tmnholcsomo,  could 
neommetided  for  di«tdttc  u»c  ;  whlUt  not  a  Elnglo  wm 
the  towna  ud  TiUasoa  mentionod  could  bo  rcgsnlixl  ft* 
class  qtuditr,  vai  nnduabtcdly  wbulusona.  The  ravages  o\ 
dnring  the  wrt  jear  woro  rerj'  severely  felt  in  Locbic,  nctu* 
HethU  Hill,  I«vaii,  Plttenwccm,  Buckfaarm,  Mnaselboi 
other  plaeee,  aad  in  all  oaMs  it  wns  found  thnt  the  abatcme 
disease  was  e<dnGidaiit  with  tbo  ghnltiog  up  of  tho  impuro  • 
the  iDtrodnelion  of  a  fhuJi  eopply  of  wnlcr  from  ninaiog 
The  roports  ttota  the  \ariouA  localities  were  unnnimouii  id 
ticolar,  both  as  regards  tho  scveriLy  of  tho  cner?,  the  prop 
deaths  and  recovorioH,  aud  tho  uuoibers  attacked  by  the 
The  improvement  in  tiuittli  wan  observed  almost  immadiatB 
use  of  the  purer  water,  and  grailuolly  the  cholera  loft  the  di 


The  following  poiut»  have  boca 
That  in  all  the  towns  iiik!  villagee  ' 
during  this  winter,  and  tlic  wati'n 
water  has  boon  un  satis  fiustory  in  qnali^T^ 
Bowago  matters,  and  has  been  more  ot  leas 
the  impure  waler  exerts  an  injnrions  iDflneooe  on  hnalth,  • 
when  combined  with  other  adjuncts  of  diaeaaet  moh  as  (bal 
dirty  streets  and  lanea,  confined  house  accommodation,  low 
Hcanty  clothing.  3rd.  That  the  introdnotion  of  a  better  m 
ply  into  infected  districts  haa  proved  moat  ben^dal  In  alb 
severity  of  attacks  of  disease,  and  in  staying  its  |iiimuiai  li 
to  tho  means  which  can  bo  adopted  to  au^y  bettor  mtn 
towns  and  villages,  the  present  Health  Acta,  indnding  the 
of  tho  board  of  supervision,  the  Nuisance  Bentoval  Act, 
Folico  Improvement  (Scotland,  1B62,)  Bill,  are  soflkuBBt  tar 
poBc,  provided  they  are  adopted  and  lAeir  pntviaimu  an  fi 
carried  oul.  But  unfortunately  in  England,  and  Irebuid  ai 
these  Acts  and  Orders  aro  still  practically  pomlaaive^  aai 
when  cholorn  or  disease  is  ravaging  a  distriot,  the  antliori 
exGvt  tlicmselves,  aud  temporarily  provide  better  walsr,  hy 
otherwise,  yet  the  moment  the  messenger  of  evil  ia  gOM^  or^ 
is  still  some  distance  off,  little  heed  is  paid  to  initmotioiil,.  ^ 
or  nothing  is  done  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  apUenfea,    I 
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of  this  apptrent  disregard  to  sanitary  measares,  on  the  part  of  local 
governing  bodies,  lies  in  the  fact  that  people  must  Tirtually  vote  to 
be  taxed  for  improvements,  and  in  towns  and  villages  which  have 
not  become  practically  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  taxation  in 
sanitary  measures,  ther^  is  a  difficulty  in  realizing  the  ad- 
vantages of  paying  for  improvements  which  conduce  to  health." 
Dr.  Macadam  then  pointed  out  that  the  **  Public  Health  Act, 
(Scotland),  1867,"  had  remedied  this  evil,  as  far  as  Scotland  was  con- 
cerned, by  rendering  sanitary  improvements  i»«ctically  compulsory.* 
Ho  hoped  a  compulsory  Act  would  be  passed  for  England  and 
Ireland,  and  concluded  by  saying : — **  We  must  all  have  greater 
facilities  given  for  the  carrying  out  of  water  and  drainage  schemes 
by  local  authorities  and  manicipalities  and  corporations.  The 
enormous  expense  connected  with  the  passing  of  a  Local  Sanitary 
Act  through  Parliament  is  a  serious  grievance,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  a  Bill  could  not  be  framed  which  would 
render  it  lawful  for  the  referees  and  committees  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  to  appoint  mutual  referees,  who  would  investigate  all  Water 
and  Drainage  Bills  on  the  spot  where  they  were  required,  and  that 
the  decision  of  such  referees  should  be  final,  subject  only  to  an 
appeal  to  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Health." 

Rev. William  MaoIlwadib  read  a  paper  on  **  Drunken-madness, 
or  Methyomania."  He  said  that  of  1,428  cases  admitted  to  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  181,  or  12  per  cent.,  were  caused  by  drink.  In  Wilts,  out 
of  318  cases,  47 j  or  13  per  cent.,  were  attributable  to  the  same 
cause.  From  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  in  1844, 
it  appears  there  were  9,867  cases,  of  which  1,792,  or  18  per  cent., 
were  caused  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Alcoholic  liquors 
produced  more  disease  than  vinous,  and  indeed  the  latter  were 
generally  innocuous.  The  true  character  of  the  disease  had  been 
described  by  various  writers,  and  the  horrors  attending  it  were  well- 
known  to  every  one  who  had  witnessed  cases  of  delirium  tremens.  It 
was  a  bond  Jide  form  of  insanity.  The  law  of  the  land  stepped  in  in 
the  cose  of  the  monomaniac,  and  why  did  it  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  a 
mcthyomaniac  ?  The  monomaniac  might  be  an  advantage  to  society, 
but  the  mcthyomaniac  ruined  the  society  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
The  first  and  principal  remedy  for  the  disease  was  segregation,  and 
he  therefore  recommended  the  general  adoption  of  curative  establish- 
ments for  mcthyomaniac.  They  ought  to  alTord  recreation  for  the 
inmates,  and  while  complete  restraint  would  be  necessary  for  the 
more  advanced  cases,  some  liberty  might  be  allowed  for  those  less 
severe,  and  those  favourably  progressing.  Such  institutions  should 
be  called  "  Retreats  ; "  they  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
physicians  ;  and  patients  should  be  entitled  to  place  themselves 
voluntarily  under  restraint. 


*  For  a  AiUer  description  of  this  Act/ see  Dr.  ^facadamY  remarks  in  the  Sani- 
tary Laws  Discussion,  p.  543  wp, 
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qniiks  were  naAt  bj  TUton^  aad  HUM 
wonld  fbUow.    An  ^eoncM*       "        "— 
be  added,  at  Mr.  Nonna^      __ 
PftTilion ;  the  Bri^itaiL  Suitaiy  JMiiiiliiliw 


work  ;  and  it  WM  pOMible  tlut  ft  CdUm  ^nm«Mit.floi 
that  BO  Mj  managed  by  Dr.  OriMJiHI  i*  -UiBtJBgi,  i 
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THE   IRISH   LAND   QUESTION.* 

fVhat  Legislative  or  other  Measures  can  be  adopted  to  improve 
the  Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland? 
By  Luke  Chbistie. 

TH£  most  casual  observer  cannot  but  be  struck  bj  the  large  propor- 
tion of  this  country  lying  in  an  aknost  unpi-oductive  state,  lands 
that  evidently  at  no  very  remote  period  were  under  cultivationy  but 
being  now  thrown  to  grass,  in  a  worn  out  condition,  appear  almost 
iocapable  of  yielding  any  vegetation  whatever. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  on  the  blowing 
sands  of  Norfolk,  or  the  all  but  barren  heaths  and  mountain  sides  of 
Aberdeenshire,  the  question  at  once  arises,  how  is  it  that  with  beef, 
mutton,  butter,  and  wool  carrying  the  prices  they  do,  and  with  a 
climate  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  green  crops,  these  lands 
are  not  under  profitable  cultivation,  affording  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  a  large  population  ? 

In  investigating  the  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  Irish  agri- 
culture, inquiry  should  not  be  confined  to  circumstances  directly 
influencing  the  past  and  present  cultivation  of  the  country,  but  should 
extend  to  everything  that  affects  the  political  and  social  relations  of 
the  various  classes  of  the  community,  so  &r  as  they  create  the  exis- 
tence of  a  state  of  things  peculiar  to  tbis  country. 

It  is  not  generallv  known,  nor  would  it  scarcely  be  believed,  how 
large  a  proportion  of  this  country,  particularly  in  the  south  and  west, 
that  is  naturally  of  a  poor  class,  incapable  of  at  any  time  yielding 
much,  except  under  active  culUvation,  is  now  lying  in  a  wretched, 
poor,  worn-out  condition,  yielding  but  a  miserable  existence  to  a 
half-starved  tenantry. 

Beside  these  poorer  lands,  which  comprise  by  far  the  greater  area 
of  the  country,  the  remainder  may  be  said  to  consist  of  lands  which 
yield  a  larger  return  lying  in  grass  than  they  would  in  any  other 
way.  And  these  may  again  be  sub-divided  into  two  classes  :  viz., 
superior  fattening  lands,  and  lands  yielding  a  large  amount  of  grass, 
but  of  a  soil,  succulent,  or  washy  character,  not  well  adapted  for 
fattening,  but    admirably  suited  for   the    feeding  of  milch  cattle, 
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enibling  tiiem  to  yield  large  quanlitiea  of  milk,  rich  id  butler, 
contnr;  to  the  geoorol  idea,  propagated  by  Uic  press,  these  lands  do 
not  lie  tt^ether  iii  largo  unbroken  tracts,  but  on  the  contrary,  ilien 
]b  scaroelyBfium  oT  any  extent,  particiilarly  of  the  latter  chissofluid, 
of  which  ther«  ii  not  »omc  part  which  w«uld  work  more  profiudilj 
if  brought  under  cultivation,  oud  thus  give  the  farming  u  higher  low, 
aod  enable  the  wliolu  mnungomcut  to  assume  a  mixed  husbandry  cha- 
racter. If  ttkOM  laniLi  were  thus  managed,  instead  of,  as  at  present 
having  whole  districts,  with  but  a  few  diiirjmen,  some  female  BcrranU. 
and  an  odd  henlttman  scattered  over  them,  ami  afibrdiog  no  eitn 
employment  of  any  kind,  for  over  nine  months  of  the  year,  aud  then 
only  a  sort  of  oobvuUivo  demand  for  a  short  time  during  bay  saving, 
you  would  hare  a  country  dotted  with  neat  farm  houses  and  homesleaJfi 
affording  shelter  to  the  live  atock,  oii  J  you  would  have  a  large  popaU- 
tion,  recuving  oonataot  and  remunerative  employment.  IJut  iudepeu- 
dentof  the  gienfeexlraemploymeut  it  would  afford,  and  the  large  atld- 
twnal  groH  produce  that  could  thus  bo  raised  from  the  country,  thr 
mixed  niMibwidry  system  would  have  a  still  greater  advantage,  auil  one 
which,  of  itself  would  justify  the  nocosaary  outlay,  retiuired  to  bring  tb 
countiy  into  snch  a  ^ttito  of  cultivation,  eien  if  it  did  not  directly  returo 
one  penny  in  the  shape  of  interest  ou  the  capital  sunk  in  permanent 
improvementi,  in  its  relieving  us  from  what  hni  beeu  nptly  expretiseil 
as  caiTTing  all  our  egga  in  one  basket,  for  high  farmirig,  founded  od 
n  judicioiu  Kftttin  of  mixed  husbandry,  has  the  iucstimable  advui- 
tage  of  not  being  wholly  deiieudeut  on  any  one  crop  or  class  of  pn- 
duction.  It  hna  boon  but  too  mucli  the  fashion  with  us,  howovor,  (u 
scoff  at  the  idea  of  any  one  competing  with,  or,  at  all  rivalling  gf  ia 
the  production  of  ctittle  or  butler,  and  of  condemning  any  outlay  ai 
so  much  waste  of  cupital.  But  with  our  present  esperience  of  lbs 
rapid  inroads  the  Frenoh  are  nuking  on  onr  baUatr  mtAata,  nM 
with  the  competition  we  have  to  meet  DOO)  foreign  ■tonka «nn  ia«ir 
own  markets,  and  with  not  nlone  hnTini 
Block,  but  from  the  prospect  wluch  ii  I  _ 

dent,  that  we  sliall  also  have  to  straggle  vitlTtliair  1 . .    

diseases,  few  who  reflect  on  the  matter  will  be  fiNud  Bml  Imijf 
enough  to  deny  the  wisdom  of  pUcing  ev«i  the  liohart  putaai  tt 
the  country  bcyoud  the  danger  of  bdng  whol^  depokdant  oa  Mf 
ona  class  of  production. 

But  it  is  nunecesBory  to  say  more  sbont  tbe  adniktwtM  Ip  to  4^ 
rived  from  adopting  a  higher  chuu  of  fnnning  i  tto  pout  ia,  hov  ii 
it,  with  all  the  advantages  it  holds  out,  greater  progmi  Ipna  not  to(B 
made  towards  it,  and  wha^  under  existing  oucaaetanHm  am  be 
done  to  facilitate  a  change  so  desirable  ? 

Ireland  has  been  farmed  altogether  difiaraatIyftvB«fttoVb|l**' 
or  Scotland  ;  nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  mors  pepnliet  Aea  tlw  iMe 
of  Irish  farming,  and  the  kind  of  agrioaltnral  liatakiiMea^  Imaa^it 
about  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  potato  cnltore,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  first  forty-five  years  of  this,  oon^sd  witli  Ae 
resd'iciivc  duties  on  tin  inu^toibiaaQCoonLiBtn  Great  nrllalB. 
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How  these  caases  produced  a  different  effect  in  the  management  of 
this  country,  from  what  they  did  in  England  and  Scotland,  is  trace- 
able to  two  sonroes. 

Firat ;  to  one  or  two,  perhaps,  of  the  brightest  traits  in  the  Irish 
charaoter — love  of  home,  power  of  enjoying  content,  happiness,  and 
all  the  felicity  of  which  our  naturo  is  capable,  while  living  in  the 
humblest  sphere  of  life,  and  subsisting  on  Uie  lowest  class  of  vegeta- 
ble diet^  capable  of  yielding  health  and  strength. 

Secondly  ;  to  having  a  non-resident  proprietary,  who,  in  most 
etaes^  instead  of  having  resident  agents  to  look  closely  into  their 
interests,  let  their  property  in  large  lots,  on  long  leases,  at  low  rates, 
to  any  respectable  men  in  the  country,  from  whom  they  could  bo 
rare  of  receiving  their  rents  without  any  trouble  to  themselves ;  caring 
little  or  nothing  as  to  what  became  of  the  land  or  how  it  was  managed. 
The  increase  of  the  potato  culture,  the  people  taking  to  it  as  an 
■ticle  of  diet,  and,  finally,  to  entirely  subsisting  on  it,  coupled  with 
Ike  high  price  of  corn  and  rapid  increase  of  population,  afforded  those 
badholders  an  opportunity  of  deriving  an  immense  profit  by  the  sub- 
fiviflion  of  their  lands,  and  the  high  rents  they  realized  soon  brought 
the  B3r8tem  into  such  favour,  that  it  became  general  over  the  country, 
at  well  where  the  proprietors  were  resident  as  absent,  all  appearing 
equally  regardless  of  the  fearful  danger  of  having  an  immense  popu- 
lalion  living  on  the  lowest  article  of  human  dietary,  with  the  dreadful 
prospect  always  in  view,  of  having  no  inferior  or  more  plentiful  article 
to  fall  back  on  in  case  of  its  loss  through  disease  and  failure. 

The  check  this  system  received  and  the  fearful  consequences  we 

need  not  further  contemplate.     Sufiico  it  to  say  that  the  system 

['  Ivonght  the  country  into  a  state  the  very  reverse  of  that  suited  to 

I  mixed  husbandry  management,  and  that  its  failure  so  paralyzed 

community  as  to  debar  anything  like  improvement  requiring  the 

^flmnditure  of  capital. 

i^  starting,  then,  from  the  potato  failure,  we  have  this  country  as 

^        Ltly  situated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  it 

well  possible  to  imagine  ;  but  how  it  is,  with  the  total  failure  of 

system,  more  progress  has  not  been  made  in  adopting  that  which 

rience  has  proved  successful  in  England  and  Scotland  is  what 

jnlres  most  earnest  attention. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  slow  progress  of  improvement  may  be 

^^^aoed  to  three  main  sources — viz. ;  ignorance,  want  of  capital,  and, 

plibove  all,  want  of  proper  security  for  the  large  outlay  necessary  both 

j^MT  permanent  improvements  and  cultivating  and  enriching  a  worn- 

^"tat  eotchered  country  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a  fit  state  to  be  managed 

^***€fitably  under  a  system  of  high  farming  ;  and  not  only  a  want  of 

t^r  security  but  a  total  want  of  the  thorough  confidence,  gooil 

octerstanding,  and  social  intercourse  on  a  fnendly  footing,  which 

aould  exist  between  the  two  classes  of  the   community,  whose 

^tereats,  in  every  particular,  should  bo  iilenlical,  and  not  only  the 

"^t  of  such  feelings,  but;  unfortunately,  the  active  existence  of 

*e  very  reverse. 


gK  Tk»  Iruh  Laud  Queitiou. 

Ignortuee  of  tha  adTMiUii^es  derivable  from  ■  proper  rota^oa  of 
Gtopfl,  and  of  the  luns  of  converting  grocn  crops  into  tnArkeUhlo 
produce  in  the  ilupe  of  licef,  muttoD,  butter,  aod  wool,  nnd  at  ibe 
suDB  time  oreating  an  adcqualc  supply  of  mimuro,  to  reimbuTH!  thn 
fann  for  tlie  diteot  dnnr  on  it  by  tho  cereal  crops,  doubtlees  IM 
at  fint,  matdi  to  do  with  ntardmg  iho  progress  of  the  country. 

Bot  the  IrUb)  as  a  vhole,  bxo  a  eharp  quick-eigblcd  p«ot>lc,  tlua 
whom  none  an  more aliTe  to  uiytliJDg  loucMug  ttielr  owu  interest; 
or  irho  more  ceadily  adapt  tUoniBelves  to  any  new  poaition  ia  whidi 
they  find  theeaaehM  placed  ;  and  ihcrcfm-e  wmuI  of  knowledge  cu 
only  be  ledud  on  aa  a  tcmponiry  bindrsDi'e  to  tho  rapid  spreail  of 
unproTcmentt  Snfloieni  iustances  &re  to  be  found  wherever  thtn 
existed  «  te^dent  proprietor,  who  bad  nt  nil  kept  bis  laotb  tfr- 
selbW)  and  vho  diaiMDd  to  be  rich  onuugb  to  be  nbio  to  usirt 
maOf  during  the  fltatbeavy  pi-cssure  of  the  ftuniue,  of  how  lulmirably 


and  qnieUy  thn  addled  themselves  to  llie  eolirdy  now  ttlAte  of 
things  ;  though  naiing  much  greater  difficulties  to  contoud  with,  io 
hsTlng  to  aooonpliahnr  themselves  more  th&D  did  evor  tliu  Goglisii 
w  Scotdi  bnnar^  aa  they  had  to  dn,  in  nearly  all  casefl,  tbc  wholu  of 
tho  pennanent  impronmeDts. 

Stress  hsa  bam  Isid  on  the  lUfiiculty  of  latioducing  improved 
machinery  owing  to  the  iucapacily  of  tho  people  to  wnrk  it.  Bui  of 
the  iaUscy  of  such  an  idea  wc  havo  ample  proof  wheroror  auytliing 
of  improved  nuuugemaiit  exisui — and  it  will  be  found  that  in  prac- 
tice no  people  in  the  world  nro  quicker  in  learniog  the  workiug  of  all 
classes  of  machinery  thin  tlie  Irish — if  their  eympathioB  and  iniertat 
are  but  once  properly  enlit^ted.  -^ 

Want  of  capit^  is  by  fiir  a  gienlcr  nnd  more  lasting  hlndrane»i9 
the  development  of  the  sgrieoitural  reaonross  of  (to  o 

At  the  bmine,  few,  if  any,  of  the  ooteher  ten 
of  wealth,  and  ibe  middle  men,  bat  too  prone  to  imlMa  ihefr  «• 
periors,  spent  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  oot  of  ilw  ooaalry, 
living  folly  up  to,  if  not  b^oad,  their  Inoome^  attd  noak  of  Ao  mmt 
proprietors  were  in  the  sam^  if  not  in  a  wone  podtioa.  So  wha 
the  crash  came  there  vraa  nothing  to  iUt  htA  on. 

Time  wore  on,  tho  com  laws  had  been  repsaledt  and  iha  dums 
acted  almost  with  magic  inJuenoe  in  stinnltfhig  Ignglith  mMuAs- 
tnres,  which,  among  the  great  resnlts,  pndneed  an  tmiw^fc^  fyf  ^ 
mand  for  beef,  mutton,  butter,  and  wocd. 

Meanwhile  Ireland  lay  prostrate  ;  noDs  had  tb»  mnana  to  ooBitrt 
her  hard-worked  cotcher  cooutry  into  mndnrato  sJsnJ  Ana  with 
proper  house  accommodation,  drained,  roaded,  and  w^  ftsMM^  ioai 
to  bring  tliem  within  the  possibiUty  of  btiog  eoenomiaaUy  waned. 

Tho  sudden  greatly  increased  consumption  and  oouaqntat  oxtoa 
enhanced  demand  for  beef  and  mutton  in  the  F»gllsh  —ttnt  aaoa 
produced  a  corresponding  efiect  on  the  price  nf  stiiiii  atiiut  t  au  ■■A 
BO  as  to  convert  their  breeding  and  rearing  into  ■  proAlaUB  blri* 
nees.  Thus  it  became  the  ordcrof  the  day  tocLMrtaelaDd^lhmw 
them  to  grass,  and  stock  them  with  young  cattle  and  AMjf.    And 
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it  was  only  natural  a  poor  proprietary  should  adopt  the  course  of 
dismiBsing  the  population  in  preference  to  attempting  a  set  of  improve- 
ments involying  an  outlay  even  beyond  the  then  fee-simple  value  of 
their  lands^  when  a  door  was  opened  to  them  through  which  a  mode- 
rate income  was  derivable.  And  this  movement  received  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  from  the  great  amount  of  feeding  even  the  poorest 
lands  produce,  when  first  sown  witli  clover.  But  as  the  clovers  died 
oat  the  natural  unproductiveness  of  those  lands  became  apparent,  and 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  want  of  capital,  Irish  farming,  by  degrees , 
settled  down  into  its  present  miserably  unproductive  character. 

But  I  imagine,  I  hear  it  asked,  how  can  this  be  the  case  when  we 
have  the  Board  of  Works  and  when  there  is  public  money  to  draw 
eottld  it  but  be  profitably  employed  ?  Those  who  entertain  such  an 
o^nion  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  capital  necessary,  nor  ai*e  they  ac- 
quainted with  the  generally  small  profits  derivable  from  farming,  and 
cui  know  nothing  of  the  fact  that  farming,  at  best,  is  but  a  slow  business. 

To  convert  a  worn-out  cotchered  country  into  a  state  anything 
approaching  to  the  productiveness  attained  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland  would  require  an  outlay,  in  most  cases,  little  short  of 
the  present  fee-simple  value  of  the  lands.  And  though  we  have  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  public  money  to  borrow,  it  is  rendered  in  a 
great  measure  inoperative  (except  for  drainage)  by  the  rate  of  in- 
terest^ as  no  farming  can  pay  6^  per  cent,  on  the  money  expended  in 
permanent  improvements.  Even  in  drainage  it  is  over  much  to  expect 
from  the  tenant,  though  it  pays  in  nearly  all  cases  where  the  arterial 
drainage  is  perfect.  But  though  it  may  answer  in  drainage,  where  is  tho 
man  in  any  other  business  would  think  of  building  ona  twenty-one  years 
lease  ?  Wonderful,  indeed,  would  be  the  profits  on  farming  could  they 
stand  such  interest  on  money  expended  on  permanent  improvements. 

Ailer  lengthened  consideration  and  watchiog  its  working,  even  on 
the  properties  of  some  great,  good,  and  liberal  men,  who  suppply  tho 
money  themselves  at  a  uniform  interest  of  £5  per  cent,  tho  conclu« 
don  will  be  arrived  at,  that,  for  the  most  part,  tenants  by  draining  im- 
prove their  position,  and  the  contrary  by  building.  Strange  would  it  bo 
indeed  if  otherwise,  for  money  thus  expended  is  tantamount  to  an  out- 
lay in  the  purchase  of  property,  for  it  converts  a  precarious  and  varying 
into  a  steady  and  certain  income,  in  fact,doubles  the  fee-simple  value  of 
the  property,  therefore  to  expect  moi*e  interest  than  can  be  got  by  pur- 
chase of  land  in  the  best  localities,  or  from  the  funds,  is  unreasonable. 

If  dndnage  were  done  on  the  principles  of  giving  an  equal  advan- 
tage to  landlord  and  tenant — for  tho  first  twenty-one  years  the  inte- 
rest should  be  paid  in  equal  parts  by  each,  then  the  tenant  to  be 
subject  to  a  permanent  rise  equal  to  half  interest,  or  the  expense 
might  be  divided  over  forty-two  years.  On  the  other  more  expen- 
sive and  less  directly  remunerative  improvements,  such  as  reading, 
fencing,  building,  &c.,  it  should  bo  divided  at  least  over  sixty-three 
years ;  but  in  all  cases  the  tenant  could  considerably  cheapen  the  work 
by  doing  the  haulage,  as  it  is  a  class  of  labour  he  could  do  without 
much  direct  outlay.    And  without  a  proprietary  satisfied  to  thus 
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^u.-tain.  al  lirst,  sninc  clirct-t  loss,  but  slow  progress  can  be  n 
!if|^riciiltural  iinproveinent.  Wxxi  as  a  couDterbalance  to  tl 
ilirect  lu-s,  it  >liouId  be  bm'iic  in  niiiul  that  there  is  a  consi 
ijct  oil'  ill  iho  oxtni  st'ourity  aiTorded  for  rent,  inasmuch 
inii»rovcTijeiitri  rcnJir  the  fanner  much  more  independent 
vicissitudes  of  onr  rlimale,  anil  save  him  from  being  wholly 
dent  on  any  one  crop,  or  that  his  solvency  i^hould  hingo  i 
jiarliouhir  branch  of  his  business. 

Ibit  want  K}^  capital  is  not  the  only  great  drawback,  for  if  i 
as  time  wears  on  it  would  be  assuredly  overcome.  Englai 
Scotland  never  made  the  outlay  at  once,  nor,  even  if  the 
necrssarv  had  been  at  hanil,  could  it  have  been  done.  It  was 
ii(tl<'.  then  a  little,  as  experience  pointed  the  way,  and  Ihi 
e(uir>e  is  clearly  open  to  ns  even  now.  There  a  resident  prop 
took  an  interest  in  the  woik,  going  hand  in  hand  with  their  tei 
the  one  doing  nil  of  a  permanent  and  fixed  character,  stimulati 
jrnitiini^  the  wlmie  by  ju'aetically  experimenting,  extensively,  ir 
ill  jr.  and  the  uthers  spending  their  time,  energy,  and  pro 
pureliase  of  nninures  and  machinery,  and  following  up  im 
mciits  in  breeding  and  bringing  to  the  highest  point  of  per 
all  our  domestic  animals,  and  on  improved  cultivation  and  inc 
niannrin«r,  so  as  even  to  change  the  very  character  of  soils.  Ant 
thus  harmoniously  working,  with  their  every  feeling,  aspiratic 
interest  identieal,  the  one  class  Hccured  to  the  other  the  pr< 
their  expeniliture  on  the  soil,  by  short  leases  in  the  one  countr 
in  tlie  oilier  by  rather  more  advantageous  agricultural  customs 

The  high  slate  of  British  agi'icultnral  development  was  bi 
abont  l>y  degree-,  an<l  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  tl 
sneh  an  end  weic  highly  conducive.  It  was  produced  by  a 
landed  proprietaiy,  residing  on  their  own  properties  (thei 
iK'(r.«--ilies  re([uiriiig  but  a  small  portion  of  their  incomes)  and 
iinbui'd  10  sjxnd  a  large  portion  of  the  annual  proflts  of  the  pi 
tion  of  the  soil  back  on  itself  again,  so  as  to  still  further  in 
its  productiveness,  and  also  by  securing  to  the  tenants  the  hi 
of  iluir  outlay,  in  improved  cultivation  and  additional  man 
thereby  inducing  llioni  out  of  their  usual  profits  to  lay  by  p 
lie  nrivsh  inve>tcMl,  tlms  constantly  increasing  the  working 
ic|troihi(riive  eapiinl  of  the  country. 

Such  are  the  eircumstanees  under  which  British  agricultur 
arrived  at  its  present  slate  of  development.  But  with  us  a  coi 
^taie  of  things  is  in  existence.  For  the  most  part  we  have  t 
resident  ]»ro|)rietary,  having  few  sympathies  or  aspiratioi 
common  with  their  tenanlrv.  and  holding  little  or  no  intercourse 
them  but  through  their  agents  and  bailitls,  while  the  worst  pas3i( 
all  are  constantly  fanned  iiil«)  oj)en  ilame  by  struggles  and  contei 
over  their  ])olitical  and  religious  dilferenees.  When  wo  add  t 
state  ()('  things  that  the  lu»ldings  arc  small,  the  people  poor 
that  from  infancy  they  have  been  reared  and  bred  up  in  a  spi 
dislovidly  and  ditjcsutUCvvctvou  to  the  British  rule  and  coustit 
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ind  thai  eoueqMUkT  vut  sriocfisGinr  sini  tcs  iic  aunt,  laa  «  _  ii,  c 
go  hand  ia  haad  via  'aaa,  a.  uii  ii«:«nxr  xc  ::*sEmA0AJj7^  tt^  >^.*a3  ^r^. 
nor  give  them  aaj  yn  niMMfifl  SkiKMixasc  securur  31  Uri^r  iK/iftu^jri^. 
is  it  to  be  wocsidcnc  ^iz  w^  fmi  Lrao.  i^jcuJcane  iit  :::»  jk^»«ii; 
state  of  backvanfayfis  ? 

It  maj  he  aaad  laas  laj^  ht  la.  4v«:-Jrfrva  ZLicnnr.  i::vi  ccaVJo»;< 
we  have  many  bri^ac  ertm^i'iw  .-c  a  3«caer  ssiaf  hC  u.ji^  aac  va^rcv 
such  exi3U(  inprovcabBus  21  zasiiiLj  ^ik-^g  pa^tof.  TLu.  ^«v>;v^r« 
thia  is  bot  bj  hr  too  srae  a  rncsacns&scii  >:£  Uie  ffs^nl  c.'csLiuviJL 
of  mattcn  is  onqTiescuBaSAis. 

With  the  ezisicaee  cf  uie  ¥ar>:4Lf  ^s2i«i4  iIl&s  uiiii  ;o  isKiLr>  i^ 
lojraltj,  peace,  a&d  ha7B:cj£<B»  v^n-i^  c<  t^e  ^axijbxz:^'  *.i  3»  n-.>< 
to  be  wondered  at  chat  w-e  ini  boioscj  crl^ cied  asd  v-ap.sal  wxiLiii:^ 
and  onder  toch  a  sate  of  ikl2ie«  is  1^  £jcc^I«k  w  exMrt  a::T  fT\:ki« 
general,  and  rafiid  ii^irc'reEaBa;  xx  i.**T>£a:cir^  ccr  ac7{c;i*.sunkl  r\^ 
flonrees^  and  it  bfcniii  eTMens  tii«r>c  s  a  3«ok«c:t  fcr  ihe  iLienfirc- 
tion  of  the  law  between  the  two-  ela^de*  cr  tl«  ecci=iun:rr. 

But  though  it  is  evident  there  L«  a  zr«;&:  ::%'OE:«fe^:n*  fix  ihe  :u:ervcn- 
tion  of  the  law  between  the  profic^etarj  afid  ceaaxiTT  of  tiie  (iHi&irr 
it  IS  by  no  means  clear  what  shape  so^  imerreanon  $hoaId  take. 

On  a  first  look  at  the  qoescioB.  the  n»aedr  that  nKtft  readdT  prv^ 
sents  itself  is  to  oblige  all  lands  to  l«  let  on  lease.  But  on  aoUxi^r 
examination  of  the  snbjeci  this  would  be  found  to  be  anrthing  but  a 
desirable  mode  of  prooednie.  For  to  any  acquainted  wiih  1K0  lar^^ 
ezpenditore  necessarj,  the  slowness  of  a^cuhoral  dcvelopnioiit. 
tnd  lightness  of  profiisw  it  would  be  apparent  that  farmers  have  not 
capital  sufficient  for  both  the  pencanent  improvement,  and  oiinoli* 
iog,  clearing,  and  bringing  the  land  into  proper  culiivation. 

£Ten  where  possessed  of  large  mean^.  coupled  with  indusirj  and 
peraererance,  which,  doubtless,  would  accomplish  wonders,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  ordinary  agricultural  leases  would  only  act  as  traps 
for  the  tenant's  capital,  for  the  lands  would  not  be  more  than  in  order 
when  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  had  expired.  If  long  leases  were 
made  compulsory,  it  would  convert  the  proprietors  into  a  set  of 
Shylockfl  demanding  their  pound  of  fiesh  to  be  devouretl  out  of 
the  country,  thus  rendering  permanent  the  evils  of  absenfeeisni. 

Without  assistance  from  the  proprietors  it  would  l>e  centuries 
before  the  tenants,  along  with  providing  for  their  families  coulil,  out 
of  their  profits,  bring  the  country  into  a  high  state  of  fertility,  so  that 
such  legislation  would  only  perpetuate  the  evils  it  strove  to  remoily. 

The  true  principle  of  laud  improvement  is  to  have  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  the  profits  derivable  from  its  proiluctive  ])owers 
expended  back  on  itself  again  so  as  to  still  further  iucreu^e  and 
develop  its  productiveness. 

In  England  and  Scotland  this  was  brought  to  bear  by  having  a 
large  proprietary,  not  spendthrifts,  nor  prone  to  volupluouBncMs  or 
extravagance  of  any  kind,  but  living  on  modoratc  |H)rtions  of  their 
vast  incomes,  thus  having  ample  means  at  their  disposal  for  nl' 
expenditure  that  could  add  to  the  productiveness  of  their  property 
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In  tliis  country  the  two  great  drawbacks  to  rapid  agricultural 
dtvolopmeut  are  want  of  capital  aud  want  of  tliat  thorougli  feeling 
of  security  roiiuired  to  enburc  the  full  aud  uurestrained  application 
of  tinu'.  imliistry,  energy,  and  capital. 

Thi:.-u  i^rtat  wants  can  be  advantageously  supplied  in  two  ways. 

First,  by  the  Government  supplying  the  proprietors  with  the 
means  uecos.sary  fur  accomplishing  the  permiinent  improvementsf, 
coupling  the  advance  with  the  stipulation  that  where  not  in  the  pro- 
prietor's hands  the  lands  should  be  let  on  lease  according  to  the  class 
iji  iniprovcnnnt  and  rate  of  interest,  and  where  in  the  proprietor's 
hands,  if  at'tcrwards  let,  to  bo  so,  in  accordance  with  the  length  there 
would  bo  to  run,  if  leased  at  time  of  loan. 

To  make  money  thus  gnuited  available,  improvements  should  be 
divided  into  classes,  the  money  supplied  on  different  terras,  and  re- 
paynu'nt  divided  over  various  numbers  of  years,  aud  for  the  most 
expensive  and  less  directly  remunerative  to  bo  given  at  rates  so  low 
as  even  to  cause  some  loss  to  the  imperial  treasury  ;  for  if  the 
granting  of  money  thus  caused  the  giving  of  leases  to  a  propcrly- 
selecttMl  class  of  tenants,  it  would  soon  create  an  industrious,  pros- 
perou:?,  contented,  and  loyal  population  which  would  save  the  com- 
innnity  more  in  loss  expenses  than  could  be  lost  by  a  slight  deficiency 
in  the  rale  of  interest  on  money  thus  employed. 

The  permanent  improvements  should  be  divided  into  three 
classe.-,  viz.  : — First,  drainage ;  second,  reading,  fencing,  subsoiling, 
clearing,  repairing  of  buildings,  arterial  drainage,  &c.,  &c. ;  third, 
building  farm  oiHces,  labourers'  and  tenants'  houses. 

Drainage,  where  not  burdened  with  any  outfall  expenses,  could  be 
done,  as  at  present,  by  money  granted  at  self-repaying  rate  of  interest 
within  twenty-one  years,  coupled  with  a  stipulation  for  a  thirty-one 
years*  lease  to  the  tenant.  For,  after  all,  drainage  is  but  the  first 
step  towards  im])rovcnient,  and  is  in  many  cases  of  little  avail, 
unless  followed  up  with  deep  tillage  and  liberal  manuring,  and  to  be 
anij)ly  reimbursed,  the  tenant  would  require  at  least  a  thirty-one 
years  lease.  And  with  the  rent  tuid  selection  left  entirely  to  the 
proprietor,  it  wcuild  not  be  too  much  to  ask,  where  public  money 
was  given  fur  the  im))rovcment  of  private  property,  that  a  man  fit  to 
be  placed  in  an  independent  position  shoidd  be  selected  as  tenant. 

The  repayment  of  the  money  for  the  second  class  of  improve- 
ments should  1.0  spread  at  least  over  thirty-two  years,  coupled  with 
a  lease  to  the  tenant  for  forty-two  years,  and,  to  be  available  on  all 
classes  ol'  land,  would  ro(|uire  to  be  granted  at  a  rate  of  interest  so 
low  a-?  that  some  sliglit  loss  would  be  incurred. 

On  the  thir<l  class  nf  improvements,  thu  repayment  should  be 
exlentlod  over  sixty-ihree  years,  coupled  with  a  lease  to  the  tenant 
of  from  seventy  to  eighty  years,  and  at  a  rate  of  interest  causing 
still  <;rea(er  h)s-  than  in  the  second  class.  For,  to  get  a  profit  out  of 
building,  is  impossible,  until  the  lands  are  got  into  good  heart  and 
full  swing  Ibr  production. 

That  a  scheme  of  the  kind  could  be  arranged  so  as,  with  a  com- 
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parativcly  small  loss  of  public  money,  to  maiorially  stimulate  the 
agricultural  improvement  of  the  country,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
though  the  limits  of  a  paper  such  as  this  do  not  admit  of  its  being 
treated  in  detail,  and  the  ability  may  be  wanting  to  make  its  feasi- 
bility fully  apparent 

The  second  way  in  which  agricultural  improvements  could  be 
advantageously  stimulated  is  by  at  once  cutting  the  Gordian  knot, 
and  doing  away  with  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail. 

Whilst  disclaiming  any  wish  to  advocate  what  may  be  called 
republicanism,  or  any  tendency  to  propagate  democracy  (for  our 
English  connexion  guards  against  any  such  result),  there  can  be  no 
doubt  such  a  course,  though  its  first  operations  might  be  slow,  would 
eventually  have  a  desirable  effect.  For,  the  transfer  of  property 
once  set  at  liberty,  land  would  soon  pass  into  the  hands  by  which 
it  could  be  managed  to  the  most  advantage,  as  it  would  be  found, 
wherever  its  resources  were  not  properly  developed,  that  the  money 
which  could  be  obtained  for  it  on  side  would  be  a  more  profitable 
investment. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  large  properties  would  be  done 
away  with.  On  the  contrary,  under  various  circumstances,  they  would 
rapidly  increase  and  become  much  more  extended.  For  it  would 
1)0  found,  with  a  resident  proprietary  and  dose  looking  after,  they 
could  be  more  economically  managed,  and  consequently  would  not 
only  remain,  but  it  is  probable  would  become  greatly  augmented. 


On  the  Same.     By  WiLLlAM  MalcoMSON. 

IN  offering  an  opinion  on  the  question  now  under  discussion,  I  feel 
that  it  may  appear  presumptuous  for  one  who  is  so  little  connected 
with  land,  to  offer  his  suggestions  for  consideration,  but  believing 
that  there  is  no  question  so  intimately  connected  with  the  fbture  of 
Ireland  as  the  land  question,  I  trouble  the  Section  with  the  views 
I  lately  expressed  before  a  Cknnmittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde. 

The  opinions  which  I  then  expressed  were,  that  until  oomi>en8ation 
for  his  improvements  to  the  tenant  was  legalized,  we  should  not  have 
that  genend  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country  which  was 
desirable. 

The  mode  I  suggested  of  recompensing  the  tenant  should  he  be 
called  on  to  give  up  his  holding,  or  should  he  lease  and  transfer  his 
interest  to  another,  was,  that  on  the  termination  of  the  occupancy, 
whether  holding  under  a  lease  or  from  year  to  year,  the  letting  value 
of  the  land  should  be  ascertained,  and  fifteen  years'  purchase  of  the 
increased  letting  value  to  be  recognized  as  due  to  the  tenant  and 
Ayq  years  purchase  go  to  the  landlord. 

We  shall  never  develop  the  full  energy  of  the  occupier  without 
giving  him  an  ownership  in  bis  outlay,  whether  of  money  or  of 
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labour,  in  bringing  bis  farm  into  the  highest  state  of  improvi 
t'lntl  iiruiliictioii,  and  nnj  holders  of  land  who  do  not  bring  it 
tbis  standard  and  arc  discouraged  from  doing  so  from  the  state  i 
law,  deserve  con^doration. 

ISut  I  may  be  tuld  that  lof^ishitivo  cnactmcntsy  to  do  this^woi 
iiitiTfrriii^  with  the  ri(;lits  of  property.  The  legislature  has  aJ 
iiitorfcrcd  iar<roly  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  in  what  m 
alM»  c'allo«l  the  rights  of  property.  All  of  us  who  are  millo' 
know  that  though  wc  may  have  many  thousand  pounds'  wor 
nmiicy  invested  in  machinery,  and  that  we  should  receive  a 
hir^er  return  from  that  investment  if  we  could  work  it  t' 
lidurs  in  the  day  instead  of  ten,  the  legislature  says,  No;  it  may  1 
ynnr  bcnctit,  but  tlie  health  of  your  workers  demands  considem 
it  is  an  injury  to  thoni,  and  we  forbid  it. 

iSoinc  of  UH  are  inrcre^tcd  in  carrying  what  are  known  as  ste 
'  |iassen^ors  in  exponsiive  steam  ships  to  America  ;  the  Icgisdatui 

t  (Wily  limits  the  number  allowed  to  be  carried,  but  requires  the  i 

.-hipowm-rs  to  have  a  larger  crew  than  is  needful  to  navigat 

VCSr-l'l. 

Owners  of  mines,  though  they  could  work  them  at  less  cost 
not  allowed  to  employ  women  underground,  and  I  might  cite  n 
t  rons  oiiur  eases  in  which  the  legiHlaturo interferes, and  very  prof 

t  fur  the  benefit  of  the  gonend  intei'csts  of  the  community. 

L  I  think  it  will  not  be  diilicult  to  show  that  a  similar  interfe: 

ii  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  tenant  would  bo  of  at 

tai;c  not  only  to  that  class  of  the  community,  but  to  tho  interc; 
the  landlords  also. 

No  fine  denies  but  that  if  the  tenants' right  to  so  large  a  propc 
of  his  improvements  were  recognized,  a  very  great  stimulus  v 
be  j^ivrn  in  the  industry  of  that  class  all  over  the  country. 
deposit"*  in  the  banks  (d' which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  so  lately  bos 
a^  (»ne  of  the  indieatn)ns  of  increasing  prosperity  in  Ireland  n 
♦jjenase,  but  the  monev  woiiM  be  invented  where  it  would  bri 
nunh  l»eltri"  return  in  the  improvement  of  the  land,  a  large 
portion  ttf  nnr  unemployed  labour  would  aUo  be  absorbed  iu 
^ame  way,  and  the  labour  of  tho  occupier  himself  and  his  ia 
would  be  ^o  mueh  stimulated  that  making  their  farm  their  bank 
wnnld  be  eontinually  increasing  its  productiveness,  and  tlms  in  r 
ways  conferring  advantages  on  others  besides  themselves. 

Attachment  to  the  lands  they  had  so  much  assisted  to  imp 
would  be  developed  in  the  feelings  of  tho  younger  branches  ol 
farmer's  family,  an«l  they  wouM  only  move  from  home  when  la 
was  no  lonirer  n.'([nireil  to  adil  to  the  fertility  or  productivenei 
the  farm. 

.Vntl  then  as  to  the  increased  ])roduetiveness,  the  occupier,  kno 
he  eonld  only  be  disphioeil  troui  hi>  holding  by  his  landlord  rei 
pen>in,ir  him  fdi*  hi-  iinprovfrnrnts  wonld  timl  increased  securi 
inereased  improvements,  as  thereby  increasing  the  money  i 
that  his  landlord  should  pay  him,  should  he  require  him  to  giyi 
hJB  holding. 
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It  18  the  want  of  this  feeling  of  security  that  keeps  back  improve- 
ment at  present.  The  fear  of  being  dispossessed  to  make  way  for 
Bome  one  else  who  would  offer  an  increased  rent,  or  that  his  own 
rent  would  be  raised,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case  should  the 
property  change  owners,  acts  at  present  in  too  many  cases  as  a 
discouragement  on  all  improvement  by  the  tenant. 

But  I  may  be  asked,  what  about  the  landlord*s  interests  ?  There  is 
no  doubt  Uuit  improving  his  holding  by  the  occupier  gives  additional 
secnrify  to  the  landlord's  rent,  and  then  if  the  tenant  wishes  to 
dispose  of  his  interests,  the  one-fourth  which  would  by  law  go  to  the 
landlord  in  all  such  cases,  would  be  a  new  source  of  income  to  tlic 
proprietor  class.  There  would  be  few  unimproved  properties  were 
the  fiicilities  for  selling  improvements  granted,  but  those  who  had 
money  would  bo  increasing  their  holdings,  and  those  who  had  not 
would  be  making  way  for  the  more  improving  class,  and  the  26  per 
cent,  which  would  go  to  the  landlord  would  in  the  frequent  purchases 
be  found  a  considerable  increase  to  some  of  their  incomes. 

I  will  grant  that  the  power  of  selling  a  part  or  the  entire  of  his 
holding,  with  its  improvements,  would  result  in  properties  being 
divided  into  smaller  holdings  than  many  of  them  ai*o  at  present.     I 
know  that  it  is  the  wish  of  many,  both  of  landlords  and  agents,  to 
limit  the  number  of  occupiers  on  estates ;  but  this,  though  it  may  bo 
convenient  for  an  agents,  is,  I  maintain,  injurious  to  the  country. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  small  tillage  farm  supports  a 
large  number  of  persons,  and  produces  more  food  per  acre  than  the 
large  grass  farm,  and  population  is  one  of  the  sources  of  wealtli  in  a 
community,  which,  I  fear,  the  desire  for  the  easier  management  of 
large  buildings  is  making  our  large  landed  proprietors  ignore  tlio 
thought  of,  but  which  the  community,  in  the  sense  of  its  own  inte- 
rests, should  not  lose  sight  of ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you 
^ith  any  Malthusian  views  on  this  subject. 

But  as  to  the  value  of  the  land  of  properties  farmed  in  large  ti-acts 

of  firom  500  to  1,500  acres,  and  of  the  land  when  smaller  holdings 

are  the  rule,  I  had  a  few  days   since,  while  travelling  in  Grormany, 

an  example  stated  to  me  ;  it '  was  to  this  effect — in  East  Prussia, 

^here  the  forms  are  of  the  largo  size,  I  heard  stated  the  value  of 

land  is  from  200  to  250  thalers  per  morgon,  say  something  loss  than 

an  English  acre,  while  in  Westphalia,  where  the  holdings  are  small, 

and  the  occupiers,  having  accumulated  money,  are  competing  with 

each  other  for  its  purchase,  it  ordinarily  soils  for  500  thalers  per 

morgen,  though  the  quality  of  the  land  in  Wostphalin  is  not  better. 

We  may  thus  see  how  an  estate  mny  largely  increase  in  its  selling 

value,  by  a  contrary  management  to  that  which  is  the  mode  generally 

adopted  at  present. 

You  are  all  of  you  ncquainteJ,  who  arc  residents  in  this  locality, 
with  the  value  that  the  custom  of  tenant  right  has  hoeii  to  the 
agriculture  and  productiveness  of  the  laud  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  it  is  recognized.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  iutro- 
dace  the  tenant  right  system  of  the  north  into  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
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Imf  lioM  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  ^ 
wlio  aro  intc'iv5tc<l  in  tlio  future  tranquillity  and  prosperity  % 
coimtry  to  look  more  closely  at  this  subject  than  Ihey  Jiavc  h 
done  ;  tluit  it  i?»  di-siniblc  to  have  a  tenant  proprietory  class, 
far  n-  their  improvement?*  entitle  them,  to  feel  themselves  propr 
that  Mich  a  chiss  onre  created  in  the  country  would  be  found  c 
siije  of  law  and  t»rder,  and  would,  I  feel  j?ure,  discouraf^c  the  A 
of  disloyalty  that  arc  too  often  sought  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
fl.i-s  in  Ireland;  that  these  improved  feeling's  would  be  shai 
tlicir  faniilii-*.  and  our  future  emigrants  would  leave  Irolnn 
feilin;_'s  far  difVi-rcnl  from  what  many  go  with  at  present,  and  tliu 
i  tlicsr   improved   feelings   in  tho:?e  that  remain,  the  expenses 

4'<Mi-tabnIary  and  otln/r  otrieials  now  rcquii'cd  to  keep  order  in 
pans  (d'  the  eountry  would  be  largely  diminished,  and  the  1 
of  ilie  lri^l^ncn  not  only  to  his  landlord,  but  the  Governmc 
ali<»i:etlu'r  of  a  mueh  improved  eharaeter. 
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D'luit  arc  thr  Economir  Jtcsiili.^  uf  the  continuous  Kmiff 
from  Ireland?      By  JoilN  JIcKane,   M.A, 

ISTOUY  tolls  us  that  in  all  aires  when  the  population 
conn  try  has  increased  beyond  certain  limits,  it  has  sou;? 
•    '  new  fields  lor  its  labour.     The  mixed  population  of  India  is  t 

fcull  of  successive  inmiigrations.     In  Africa,  the  French  have  I 

l)ierce   through   many  strata  of  conciuering   foreigners   before 

I  reached  tlie  original  possessors  of  the  soil.    Greece  and  Rome  st 

Avitli  cobmies  the  territories  that  owned  their  sway,  and  the  Emj 
tin*  Ca-sars  itself  was  overthrown  by  the  teeming  hordes  whi< 
N<»rlh  sent  t'orili  to  win  themselves  possessions  by  their  sword: 
our  own  cuunlrics  the  same  causes  have  been  unceasingly  at 
Dane  and  Saxon,  Celt  and  llcmian,  have  contributed  to  bui 
what  is  now  known  as  the  *'  English  people,"  and  this  people 
turn  lias  sent  forth  colonists  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe 
has  foinnled  emi)ires  whose  infancy  is  now  as  full  of  promise  as 
ninnliootl  will  be  full  of  glory. 

Wliat  is  the  cause  of  this  ceaseless  movement  of  our  race  ? 
will  not  the  i)eoj»lc.s  remain  within  their  ancient  landmarks  and 
vato  the  lielda  tlieir  lathers  tilled  before  them'     The  simple  a: 
is  that  thev  cannot.     A  lin)ited  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  cat 
ply  food  lor  only  a  limited  number,  so  that  a  time  will  come 
many,  to  «  btain  the  very  necessaries — not  to  speak  of  the  comfo 
life,  mn-t  -eek  tlicm  in  another  land.     The  old  home  become 
sr.iall   ii'V  its   lar^'c    and  rapidly  mnltii)lying  family.     The   hai 
are  not  Jt  wer  nor  less  productive  ;  but  there  arc  more  to  be  fed, 
Of  late  years  emigration  has  received  an  immense  impetus,  bui 

*  For  Discussion  kcc  p.  070. 
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so  far  from  occasioning  surprise  is  only  what  any  oca  who  had 
studied  the  facts  might  have  anticipated.  To  suppose  that  it  is  from 
these  countries  alone  that  the  tide  of  emigration  has  swollen  rapidly 
to  such  a  height  is  a  great  mistake,  for  a  very  marked  increase  is  ob- 
servable in  the  number  of  emigrants  from  other  countries  in  Europe. 
About  forty  years  ago  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Germany  sent 
forth  annually  about  20,000  emigrants  ;  now  the  number  has  risen  to 
about  500,000,  and  of  these  Germany  contributes  about  155,000, 
Great  Britain  about  18^,000,  and  Ireland  the  remainder. 

^fany  causes  have  tended  to  increase  this  outward  flow  of  the 
people  in  out  own  time.  The  spread  of  education  has  revealed  to 
the  masses  the  riches  of  other  lands,  and  in  the  gold  mines  of  Cali- 
foniia  and  Australia,  the  El  Dorado  of  many  an  ancient  dream  is 
found  to  be  a  glorious  reality.  But  other  causes,  besides  the  spread  of 
education,  have  been  at  work.  Increased  facilities  of  communication, 
resulting  from  the  enormous  expansion  of  commerce  under  a  sys- 
tem tending  more  and  more  towards  free  trade  throughout  the 
world,  have  virtually  lessened  the  distance,  greatly  diminished  the 
cost  of  passage,  and  thereby  removed  the  seemingly  impassable  bar- 
rier that  blocked  up  the  way  to  the  distant  goal.  These  are  the 
general  attractive  forces  acting  upon  the  peoples  of  the  old  world,  and 
leadiug  them  to  America  and  Australia,  and  strong  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  their  influence  has  been  increased  in  some  countries  by 
repellent  forces,  existing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  at  home.  Thus, 
in  regard  to  Ireland  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  terrible  famine 
and  the  necessary  changes  that  resulted  from  such  a  momentous  in- 
cident. Other  special  causes  have  also  been  at  work,  to  which  I  shall 
refer  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 

Two  great  practical  questions  naturally  arise  from  a  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  emigration,  and  to  these  very  different  answers  have 
been  given.  The  first  has  reference  to  the  prosperity  of  the  emigrant 
himself;  the  second  to  that  of  the  country  he  leaves  behind.  On 
the  first  there  does  not  exist  much  difference  of  opinion.  The 
simple  fact  that  since  1847  the  Irish  emigrants  to  America  have  re- 
mitted upwards  of  £10,000,000  is  conclusive  as  to  the  independence 
and  prosperity  that  they  have  acquired.  Instead  of  living  a 
wretched  life  here,  stagnating  in  hopeless  poverty,  and  trembling  ou 
the  verge  of  starvation,  they  have  in  their  new  homes  earned  high 
wages,  and,  in  many  cases,  become  the  proprietors  of  rich  and  fertile 
farms.  Before  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  proof  that  the  Irish  emigrants,  as  a  whole, 
have  most  materially  improved  their  position  by  seeking  new  fields 
of  enterprise  in  the  Southern  and  Western  hemispheres. 

But  another,  and  to  us  more  important,  question  remains  behind. 
TVhat  has  been  the  effect  upon  Ireland  itself  ?  What  is  to  become  of 
a  country  whose  most  industrious  sons  leave  it  in  large  numbers  ? 
Can  it  hope  to  prosper  when  deprived  of  their  labour,  and  when  if 
the  drain  continue  it  may  appear  to  some  that  only  the  very  young 
and  the  yeiy  old  shall  be  lett  behind  ?    This  is  a  subject  on  which 
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mucli  difference  of  opinion  lias  arisen.    I'here  fird  tome  wfio  $ 

go  80  far  as  tu  regard  the  diminution  of  the  population  lis  th( 

panacea  for  all    the  ills  of  a  nation,  the    tlnfailing    iiicdlcii 

every  wcakncs:>  of  the  social  system,  and  vho  are  of  o'p!ni< 

%vhen  a  frufficient  number  shall  be  arawn  off,  we  tnay^  expe 

those  who  remain  will  enjoy  the  greatest  posaible  amount  b\ 

perity.     Others  cou^iiler  such  a  remedy  as  worse  thkn  ih^  c 

and  believing  that  the  main  strength  of  a  nation  consists  lii  it 

Konit,  they  regard  any  diminution  of  the  population   ad  a  dim 

of  every  source  of  materiul  wealth  aud  a  withdrawal  of  the 

power  from  the  greut  engine  of  national  prosperity.      I  canno 

with  either  of  thei^c  extreme  opinions.     It  is  imj>odsible  to 

once  whether  a  diminution  of  the  population  is  an   injury  or 

vantage  t«>  a  eountry.     In  different  circumstances  it  may  be 

the  one  or  the  other,  and  we  cannot  determine  which  of  th< 

until  we  consider   the   condition  of  the  countrf/,   at  the    pai 

time,  the  amount  of  its  accumulated  wealth,  the  purposes  to 

that  wealth  is  applied,  the  form  of  its  indiistiy,  alid  the  ezt< 

productiveness  of  the  soil  in  relation  to  the  number  6f  its 

tunt:?.     Wheu  we  are  in  possession  of  these  data,  and  not  ti 

can  we  decide  with  any  certainty  whether  emigration  in  a  giv 

is  an  evil  (»r  a  good. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  civilized  as  disting 
from  savage  life,  is  the  power  of  co-operation — the  capacity  o 
to  obtain  de^ired  results.  This  is  at  once  the  caii^  and  the 
the  knowledge,  security,  aud  wealth  that  rhark  the  prbgres 
peoi)lo.  The  move  co-operation  is  developed  the  greater  Is  i 
vaiice  made  by  civilization  ;  luul,  as  the  number  of  those  wl 
stituto  the  poi»uhition  of  a  particular  country  influences  the  c 
also,  it  must  influence  the  ether.  But  to  what  extent  does  It 
Is  an  increase  of  the  populiilion  always  followed  by  a  gi'eater  i 
of  eo-operation,  and  a  conc>i)onding  advance  in  the  path  of 
trial  progress?  The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  industrial  coi 
of  the  nations  around  us  will  convince  us  that  this  is  not  th 
1  Population,  in  other  words  labour,  is  not  the  sole  requisite. 
are  two  others — land  and  capital  ;  and  material  prosperity  do 
dei)end  on  any  one  of  tliese,  but  is  the  joint  result  of  them  all 
land  grow  .^can-e  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitan 
the  p(!Ople,  becoming  gradually  overcrowded  and  poor,  must 
to  anotluT  eountry  if  they  would  avoid  absolute  want.  Let 
fail,  and  the  richest  fields  will  remain  almost  useless;  and  if 
should  l)e  wanting,  the  labourer  must  conilne  himself  to  raisi 
barest  ncee^'^sarii-s  of  life.  In  all  civilized  countries  these  thr 
nients  of  prosperity  arc  found  together,  but  iu  very  different  p 
tious,  and  the  result  is  that  corresponding  diversities  exist  ii 
social  condition.  Eiighmd,  possessed  of  all  that  skill  which 
consequence  of  long  ages  of  freedom  aud  security,  and  of  the  in 
accumulations  of  capital  that  have  arisen  from  untiring  energy, 
aU  the  jetjUisites  of  national  pros))erity.    There  is  an  annual  in 
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of  capital,  sufficient  to  support  nn  almost  iudcfiniic  nunihor  of  labou- 
rers, who  find  profitable  employment  in  manufucturinjj  ariielea  for 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  When  England  was  thinly 
peopled  it  was  barbarous.  There  was  little  capital  in  it,  and  that 
little  was  insecure,  and  the  ancient  Celt:^,  like  other  uncivilized  races, 
must  often  have  endured  famine  in  a  fertile  land,  which  they  had 
neither  the  skill  nor  capital  to  cultivate.  Now  there  is  a  teeming 
population,  yet  the  country  is  the  richest  and  most  highly  civilized 
in  the  world.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  When  a  pcojile  increase 
we  know  that  worse  soils  must  gradually  be  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  that,  if  the  process  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
masses  must  sink  in  the  social  scale  until  they  reacli  a  condition  of 
abject  misery.  But  in  England  nn  increase  of  population  has  been 
attended  with  the  contrary  elFcct.  The  jwoplo  are  now  better  fed, 
better  clothed,  and  better  housed  than  ever  they  were,  though  they 
are  now  probably  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  when  Ca.':=ar  first  be- 
held the  white  coasts  of  Southern  ISritain.  The  reason  is  that 
capital  is  abundant,  that  manufixctures  llourlsh,  and  that  the  busy 
millions  that  swarm  in  her  cities  are  not  dependent  for  their  food  on 
the  limited  soil  that  form  their  island  home.  By  the  adoption  of 
free  trade,  commerce,  escaped  from  the  trammels  in  which  it  liad 
been  previously  confined,  bounded  forward  at  an  exceptional  pace, 
and  the  development  of  steam-communication,  by  land  and  sen, 
brought  to  her  doors  the  pro«luct!'  of  all  countries.  In  return  for 
these  imports  England  gives  her  manufactures,  and  in  this  way  the 
nations  of  the  earth  mutually  assist  and  benefit  each  other,  and 
each  supplies  from  its  abundance  what  the  others  most  require. 

It  ia  easy  to  see  that  wliilbt  England  olFers  i:uch  inducements  to 
honest  exertion,  any  very  extensive  emigi-ation  of  the  working  classes, 
each  as  has  taken  place  from  Ireland,  is  nut  only  becoming  more 
and  more  impossible,  but  would  detract  materially  from  the  national 
prosperity.  Every  advance  in  mechanical  and  chemical  .skill,  intro- 
ducing new  and  costly  machinery,  recjuires  an  improved  distribution 
and  increased  co-operation  of  tlie  workers,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  economy  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  inventions  by 
which  labour  is  economized,  the  number  of  the  employed  continues 
to  increase;  and  while  the  condition  of  the  country  remains  un- 
changed it  will  do  so.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  morality  of  the 
people  or  the  security  of  the  Stale  may  render  an  extreme  increase 
of  manufhcturing  population  undesirable.  I  believe  that  these  fears 
■re  groundless  ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  subject  is  one  with 
which  political  economy  has  no  concern.  This  science  deals  merely 
with  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  national  wealth;  and  the  conclii- 
aion  to  which  it  leads  is,  that  such  a  manufacturing  country  as 
England,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  capital  and  free  trade,  may 
have  an  almost  indefinite  increa«*e  to  its  popuLition  consistently  with 
eontinued  advancement  in  every  kind  of  material  comfort.  It  would 
be  an  alarming  symptom,  therefore,  if  the  population  were  observed 
to  undergo  any  very  great  diminution ;  and  if  tbo  places  of  those 

r  T?  ^ 
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lint    tluMO    ;nv    utlier   coiintrifs,  such  as     SwitzerlauJ,     whic 

ulthniiiilL  ihi'v  do  not  (kpciul  to  any  <^roat  extent  on  manufacturea  f 

thiir  j'rnsjMTity,  still   wonld  feci    an  extensire  emigration   to  be 

caliiniity.     Tluiv  tin*  land  i.s  not   only  cultivated  but  owneil  by  t 

laluiuivrs  who  an*   termed  peasant  proprietors.     In  sucli  countri 

jM»jinlation    incri'a-is    >lo\vly,    and   almost  all  the    inenilicrs  of  i 

Ijimily  ni!«y  he  4.ocu[)ird  upon  their  farms,   owing  to   the  lii^j^h  degr 

ol  <Miliivati<»n  wliirli   the  I'act  of  owner!*hip  makes  them    willing 

adnpt.     If,  then,  any //rrrf/  diminution  of  their  numbers  were  su 

dcnlv    U\    take    idaec   their    farms  would    not  he    so    liij'hiv   cul 

vatiih  and  there  would  he  such  a  material  diminution  of  ngricultui 

l>roduci^  as  would  jiros  severely  u|»on  even  the  smull  maniifacturii 

population  that   the-e  countries  support.     How,  on   the  other  han 

would   their  pr»»>j»erity  he  atVected  hy  any  considerable   increase 

the  pi>pulaii(Mi  ?      Clearly  it   would  be  diminished.      For  the  aluic 

universal  testinuMiy  is  that  the  nuijric  iulluence  of  owning  their  ov 

little   farms  has   «:iven   such  a  t^tinudus  to  agriculture   that  in  tl 

pre.M'nt  condition  of  mechanical  and  chemical  knowledge   it  wou 

be  dit}i<.'ult  to  obtain  uuich  greater  returns  from   the  .soil,     it  is  tri 

that  if  the  extra  ])opulation  could  he  cm)doyed   in   manufactures  tl 

n>uh  mi^ht  be  ditlerent  ;  but  the   capital  and  skill  necessary  to  tl 

extensive  produclion  of  manufactures  cannot  he  acquired  sudden! 

They  are  the  re.-ult  of  fostering  care  and  patient  industry,  and  of 

h)ng  etrujrgle  a^ain.'^t  ditiiculiics.     If,  therefore,   the  people  in  tl 

countries  where  j)easant  proprietorship  prevails,  were  to  be  iucrease 

an  iMerea^ed  number  must  necessarily  be  employed  in  agriculture,  i 

beinj:  the  only  occupation  open  t«)  them;  and  although   ihoy  migl 

succeed  in  obtainiuL'  a  greater  absolttfe  amount  of  produce  from  tl 

soil,   the  in<'reaM'  would  not  be  at   all  propovtionale  to    the  numb 

employed,  and  tlh-  inevitable  con?>e(pience  would  be  that  the  count) 

Would  recede  Irom  its  former  prospeiiiy.     Each  individual  would  1 

forced  to  c<uUent  himself  with  iewer  of  rhe  necessaries  and  comfor 

and  luxuries  of  life;  and  in  the  eml,  if  the increa>e  went  on,  famiii 

pestilence,  and   death   wouhl  he   the  result    until  the  population  r 

turned   to  >omelliin,Lr    like  its   fornuu*  numbers.     Kmigratiuu,  the 

would  become  a  bles>ing,  autl  not  the   reverse,  for   it  would  rctto 

the  peoi»le  to  their  former  condition. 

The  countri»s  oi"  the  New  World  have  no  reason  to  fear  auv  cal 

■r 

mily  in  the  rajiiil  multiplying  of  the  population.  To  them,  on  tl 
contrary,  it  as-ume.<  the  form  of  a  ])ositive  good.  In  America  ai 
Australia  there  is  a  va>t  extent  of  fertile  soil  still  unoccupied,  ai 
rea«ly  to  yield  the  wwA  bounteous  returns  to  man's  industry.  The 
the  pco])l(;  enjoy  a  double  iidieritance,  for  they  are  enriched  with  i 
the  bounties  thai  nature  can  bestow,  and  are  endowed,  also,  with  eve; 
advanta;4e  <d'  li)»erty,  order,  education,  and  mechanical  power  whi< 
their  ancestors  have  aeipiireil  during  a  long  course  of  ages. 

"What  they  (.'specially  re<[uire  is  labour,  and  every  increase  of  tl 
population  is  for  their  increiised  gain. 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  outline  the  law  of  einigralion  before 
approaching  the  very  difficult  subject  of  the  economic  cifecls  of  a 
continued  emigration  from  our  own  country. 

A  few  years  ago  the  universal  cry  was,  that  Ireland's  miseries  all 
sprung  from  an  excessive  population,  and  that  the  country  could  only 
be  saved  by  extensive  emigration.  The  Government  of  the  country 
was  loudly  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  work  ;  but  the  sternest  of  all 
necessities,  the  absolute  want  of  food,  had  a  far  greater  power  than 
any  intervention  of  Government,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury more  than  a  quarter  of  her  people  had  left  the  shores  of  Ireland 
and  sought  out  for  themselves  new  homes  in  dbtant  lands.  On  the 
eve  of  the  famine,  the  population  of  the  island  must  have  reached 
nearly  eight  millions  and  a  half;  it  is  now  about  five  millions  and  a 
half;  and  even  these  figures  fail  to  show  the  real  change,  as  they  do 
not  show  what  the  natural  increase  would  have  been.  The  tide  of 
emigration  which  then  set  in  still  continues  to  flow,  and  now  a  fear 
is  expressed  that  if  this  continues  production  must  come  to  a  stand- 
still within  the  country,  and  as  great  anxiety  is  shown  to  find  some 
means  by  which  the  people  may  be  indaced  to  stay  at  home,  as  was 
formerly  shown  to  discover  the  means  by  which  they  might  be 
encouraged  to  leave  it.  Jo  this  new  phase  of  the  public  mind  there  is 
too  great  a  proneness  to  forget  the  past.  But  if  we  seek  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  vast  population  even  previous  to  the 
famine  years,  we  shall  learn  enough  to  make  us  hope  that  such  a 
condition  may  never  return  again.  Professor  Ingram,  speaking  of 
those  who  deplore  the  emigration,  says:  *'  While  intensely  olive  to 
the  immediate  material  inconvenience  and  moral  pain  which  the 
emigrants  feel  on  leaving  their  homes,  they  forget  the  far  worse 
miseries  which  lie  but  a  little  way  behind  us  in  our  national  history. 
They  forget  the  terrible  picture  of  chronic  destitution  given  by  the 
Commissioners  of  1834,  and  repeated,  without  any  alleviation  of  its 
l^loomy  tints,  by  the  Devon  Commission  of  1846.  They  forget  the 
83  per  cent,  of  our  rural  population,  who,  in  1845,  were  found  dwel- 
ling in  wretched  cabins  unfit  for  human  habitation.''  At  that  time 
the  standard  of  comfort — if  wo  can  speak  of  a  standard  at  all  in  such 
a  case — was  very  low.  The  potato  afforded  a  cheap  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  the  population  increased  until  even  enough  of  that  food 
was  scarcely  obtainable  by  the  lower  classes.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  were  barely  able  to  earn  the  merest  necessaries  of  life.  The 
cottior  farmers  struggled  so  much  for  the  small  patches  of  land  into 
which  the  country  was  divided,  that  they  paid  or  promised,  for  its 
use  or  abuse,  a  price  that  left  them  almost  as  poor  as  the  class 
beneath  them.  They  never  dreamt  of  reaping  profit  by  farming. 
They  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  were  content,  if,  in  the  struggle 
for  life,  they  were  able  to  gain  the  barest  subsistence.  Ignorance 
went  hand  in  hand  with  destitution,  for,  as  Mr.  Mill  observes, 
"  Education  is  not  compatible  with  extreme  poverty.  It  is  impos- 
sible cfiectually  to  teach  an  indigent  population."  Those  who,  in 
happier  circumstances,  would  have  been  scholars,  were  made  labou- 
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ivr.s  I'V  povoity.  :iii'.l -i»   the  people,  from  generation   to  geiicraiioa 
1  ic.iMKj   in..i«''iiiiiiior«»ii.-,  uiuro   poor,  and  moro  igiioraut,  uulil  the 
faiiiiii'.-  <:iiiic  an. I  driive  llit-m  beyond  the  ocean,  or  swept  iheiu  inU 
their  uukuiju  11  j^ruvts.     Ireland  was  wholly  unfitted   to  bear  suci 
a  p]i--iiri?  a^  was  put  ui»un  it  by  the  fiiihirc  of  her  chief  crop.     SL< 
had  i.n  ui.'.iniittd  LXleiil  of  rich  viri^iii  toil  on  which  to  fall  back,  m 
exit:s-iv«.'    niaiiuraciiin^    which    niii^ht   have    given     remunerative 
cmplnvnioiit    to  iho-«.'  who  were   unable  to  support  themselves  bj 
:iL'ri»'  litin-".     Winn  the  pot;Uo  crop  failed  all  was  lor^t.      The  paupei 
iii:i'-  -  wiiv  upnmiud  from  the  soil   to  which  they  had   clung  will 
Mi--li  m.ri'a-nuin^  ti-nacity.     They   had  no  resource  but    the   poor 
Imu-'i'  nr  euii<:ratiun,  and  it  i.s  not  a  matter  of  regret  that   many  ol 
them  cho-r  the  latirr  alternative.     The  ordeal  was  indeed    a  terrible 
one-,  hut  it  has   been   attended  with  benelicial  results.      The   inordi- 
nately ex(;<s.-iNe  niuulurs  at  home  have  been  reduced,   and,  for  th( 
woi  kinji  rl:i-MS  who  remain,  there  is  not  only  const  a  tit  cniploymeDt 
but  ail  iftrnaytil  rate  of  wa^'Cd  in  eonsequence  of  the  reduction. 

With  rel'inn«'e  to  this  jiart  of  the  subject,  two  diifcrcnt  opinions 

serm  ti)  pri-vaii.  liiith  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  and  as  to  the  conseqncncej 

that  would  n-^ult  from  it.     Some  hold  that  real  wages  have  not  in 

enured,  and  that  the  advance  is  only  nominal,  being  caused  by  a  fall 

ill    tiie   value  of  money,  ami  the  consequent    ri:?e    of    wages   anc 

evir\thin«»  ilsi.-.  They  say  that  the  labourer  is  not  better  ofti  for  that 

wliile  he  may  get  more  for  his  labour,  he  requires  to  pay  more  foi 

the  artiehs  on  which  hi;?  wages  are  spent.    This  is  no  doubt  to  somi 

extent  true;  but  if  we  reflect  that  employment  is  now  constant  insteoc 

of  beinir.  a-^  it  was  beiore,  only  casual^  and  if  we  consider  the  pro 

j»or!ioii:iie  ri^e  of  wa^rcs  eonipared  with  the  proportionate  rise  in  th< 

jiiicj-i  (,l'  cniiimodities,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con 

cliii.«n  of  the  hihourer  is  not  only  nominally,  but  really  bettered.     Ii 

many  parts  of  In  land  money  wages  have  increased  from  oO  to  87  pe 

<-«nt..  and  the  oriee  of  the  neces<aries  of  life  has  not  increased  in  any 

ilTniL^  liUi-  the  >ame  ratio.     But  then  it  is  said,  If  wages  have  ^i^eD 

or   il"  thev  i-oniinue  to   ri.-e.  how  arc   farmers  to  be  made  therebi 

wealthier  or  more  enterpri>iug,  how  arc  nninufactures  to  be  createi 

hv    ineita-in!^    the    «lilliculiv    of  production  ?      The    extraordinar 

inerea-e    of    eonimnnieation  between    dilVerent  parts  of  the   world 

whiih   ha^  made  so   larLTO  an  emi^rration  possible,  is  leadinjr  to  th 

fuitliLi*  re.-uli    o[   a   far  more   inten.-e  eompetition  between  the  agri 

euliural  and  manufaeluriug  j>roduets  of  dilFerent   countries.     Th 

very  rise  of  wag«s  tlien  to  whieh  one  party  was  looking  as  the  grca 

ile>ideratum,  is  viewnl  by  another,  not  as  a  help,  but  as  a  hindranc 

t«)  the   production  of  increased   wealth.     A  very  little   thought  i 

surely  -nllieicht  to  solv<'  this  apparent  dillicult}'.  If  there  is  any  fore 

in  it,  why  (lid   not   the   iarmer  and   manulacturer  make  great  gain 

V. iiin    ill''.    wM'/es    wei-i'    hiwvr    here    than    probably    in    any    othc 

'.'ivill  r-I  c-.un.'ry  ':    Sjnijily  lie«'au*^e  a  }»enplo,  trembling  on  the  verg 

■  :.'   •  :  ;v;*;nii.    v.wA   >i(cjMfl    in    tin*    i.L'"n<  raiu'e  v.'hieli   such   povert; 

;  ■■      ".  ■    ■•  'a-.  ■    ::'l'.'-.-    li.-j    ii  ......  il,  •    Irs::  \  or    iho   head    to  work 


^elr  labour  is  iocfHciepl,  ttuJ,  tliougU  it  nia/  yield  bi^t  litt|o  tq  {jie 
worker,  it  c.oata  luucli  to  the  employer,  lu  tUcorv  &(■  lepet  Qjgry 
one  can  recognise  the  disiiaetion  bctn-ceii  the  rate  of  wages  aiiif  tie 
cost  of  labour,  auij  u  copipanso^i  of  the  vfork  of  an  Irishman  at  bqoie 
fend  gf  an  IridhmaB  nbroad  would  furnish  th?  best  illifstratipn  of  ilie 
djatinclion. 

Beaides,  we  muat  take  inlo  accpupttlinl  cniigratioi)  lius  led  |d  fi 
better  distribiftign  of  the  poil  of  the  country.  In  m^iiy  JnstfinccB  the 
faoldingd  were  so  small,  and  (lie  rent  so  higti  jirevious  to  the  fafiiipe, 
Ihat  the  cultivators  were  little  belter  oS  than  the  commop  labpurcrt*. 
riie  subdivisipu  of  l«riU9  was  so  gre«t  as  not  to  afford  continuous 
employmeut  lo  th^  occupiers  with  tbc  wretched  linqwledgo  (jf  the 
method  of  farming  which  lliey  posscj^SKii.  Ja  soine  p»rts,  (is  in 
Ulster,  where  during  tlie  intei'y^  of  farm  labour  the  iqe^ttfrs  of  the 
household  were  able  lo  find  profitable  oniploymcnt  In  domestfc  Manu- 
factures, the  email  plot  of  land  wai,  to  uso  theu*  owp  pliraso,  ','  an 
accommoduljon."  Of  these  manufactiu'cs  the  mo^t  important  't^as 
hand-loom  wearing,  and  much  of  the  rent  for  many  years  p-as  paid, 
not  by  ilie  produce  of  (he  iarm,  bitf  hy  liie  wages  pf  the  simple. 
Tbe  ezt£nsiye  inlxoductiop  of  steam  power  has  now  greatly  rediiced 
Ihe  wages  of  thoae  still  employed  at  the  hand-loom.  Most  of  this 
kind  of  weaving  is  ^t  present  done  infactofics  by  young  persons,  and 
tha  men,  wlfo  formerly  lived  bycomljjuing  hand-loom  weaving  ond 
agriculture,  bare  either  been  coinpoHeil  to  take  larf^er  farms  and  liyf 
by  agriculture'  alone,  or  to  seek  employment  in  other  <|uartcr9. 

Wc  may  thus  account  in  part  for  the  circumstance  that  while  in 

IMl  there  were  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  holdings  bolov 

fire  aaea,  in  1861  there  were  pot  one  third  the  number,  and  that  the 

lioldin<^  between  five  and  iUteen  acrca  had  considerably  d^iuisho^, 

frhilat  those  belweeu  fifteen  and  thirty  had  Increased.    There  ore 

tome  who  vie^  with  alarm  the  iuereose  iu  tho  number  of  yery  larg^ 

holdings,  but  while  I  object  as  strongly  aa  ttiey  do  to  the  country 

being  turned  into  ''  an  immense  grazing  farm,"  it  will  npt,  \  think,  be 

denied  that  the  greater  number  of  the  taruis  previous  to  tlie  extenaive 

emlgratioD  were  so  small  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  supporting  the 

coltivaior  and  his  family  even  in  a  moderate  degree  of  comfort, — an,^ 

(hat  while  the  dmnge  from  vci-y  small   to  very  loj'gp  farms  is  to  b^ 

ileprecated,  that  from  small  toothers  of  moderate  si::e  is  accompanied 

Wnh  increased  prosperity.     And  wheu  we  consider  the  effect  of  free 

trade  on  Ihe  farming  interests  of   the  countiy  this  conclusion  will  Be 

etreDgtiieoed.    A  writer    in   the    £conomi3l,  I  believe    Professor 

Oairnea,  says  "  AU  the  leaduig  incidents  of  the  industrial  economy  of 

Ireland  ns  it  stood  in  181C  were  identiHed  with  the  maintenance  of  i^ 

tiUnge  system,  and  of  that  system  free  trade  sounded  the  inevitably 

doom,  for  free  trade  sUnck  at  ilio  root  of  the  large  cereal  cultivatjOB 

which    had  previously  exUied."      Tho   necessity  iJipn   arose  for  A 

difierent  spedes  of  farming — for  capiuJjiit  ios^d  of  cottier  cultiyii- 

,   Ilea,  and  in  one  district  of  Uie  country  tillage  wp  superseded  Jftg 

^^Bnng  was  resorted  to  in  consequence  of  the  high  pric^  o(f&Ulefi^  ^m 
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live  stock,  while  in  another  the  profits  made  by  the  growing  of  fia 
consequent  on  the  extension  of  the  linen  mannfiictiire^  and  an  in 
proved  system  of  rotation,  still  made  tillage  in  this  ooontiy  an  economi 
success.  In  both  cases,  however,  farms  larger  than  those  which  hi 
previously  existed  became  necessary,  and  more  capital  was  require 
to  cultivate  them  with  advantage.  The  &ct  that  Uiere  are  still  luf 
sums  left  by  farmers  on  deposit  in  the  banks  notwithstanding  ti 
very  low  rate  of  interest,  shows  that  the  capital  so  required  was  n 
wanting.  From  this  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  soil  of  tl 
country  we  may  nnturnlly  expect  a  more  skilful  method  of  agricd 
turc,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  returns  to  capitali  capable  of  jiek 
iug  not  only  higher  wages  to  the  labourer  but  higher  profits  to  tfa 
farmer  at  the  same  time. 

The  effect  of  emigration  on  this  country  hitherto  has  thos  beea  t 
improve  the  condition  of  its  remaining  inhabitants.  The  labourer  i 
now  constantly  employed  and  better  remunerated,  and  the  farmer  i 
tlic  same  time  reaps  a  larger  profit.  Manufactures  too  in  one  part  a 
the  island  have  made  rapid  progress.  The  spinning  mills  and  powa 
looms  of  Ulster  are  busy  at  work,  and  during  the  last  few  years  nei 
factories  have  been  springing  up  on  every  side.  Bat  notwithstandinj 
this  improvement,  emigration  is  still  going  on,  and  we  are  beginmm 
to  ask,  might  not  our  people  be  profitably  employed  at  home? 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  leading  features  of  our  age  is  the  dia 
CO  very  and  development  of  the  resources  of  remote  and  hitherto  on 
known  places,  and  there  is  really  a  great  industrial  enterprise  ii 
emigration,  but  the  qaestion  is  might  not  this  industrial  enterprise  b 
applied  at  home  ^  Are  there  no  natural  advantages  in  Ireland  whid 
might  be  developed,  and  give  employment  and  profitable  employmeD 
for  her  people?  When  once  the  rate  of  wages  in  a  country  ha 
reached  a  certain  point  which  ensures  to  the  labourer  tlie  necesssrie 
and  deceucics  of  life,  emigration  ceases  to  be  of  such  paramoaot  im 
portance,  and  no  man  could  contemplate  the  expatriation  of  so  man; 
brave  hearts  and  strong  right  arms  with  equanimity.  The  true  remed; 
is  to  be  found  in  the  dcvclopmeut  of  our  commercial  enterprise,  of  on 
mineral  resources,  of  our  manufacturing  industry:  ^*  It  is  not  blood 
letting  to  relieve  a  plethora,  but  stimulants  to  restore  the  balance  o 
a  congested  circulation  that  are  needed."  Before  this  developmen 
could  take  place  a  permanent  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  th< 
lower  classes  was  absolutely  necessary.  For  the  well-being  of  th 
labourer  is  the  first  and  greatest  desideratum,  and  the  onlj  true  souro 
and  secure  basis  of  every  form  of  national  prosperity.  It  is  necessar 
not  only  for  their  own  prosperity,  but  also  as  the  foundation  of  al 
security  and  good  order,  and  as  tending  to  that  increased  knowledge 
which  in  the  advancing  application  of  science  to  the  arts  of  produc 
tion  is  becoming  daily  of  increasing  importance.  There  are  indi 
cations  that  this  amelioration  is  now  taking  place  in  Irelandi  fo 
though  wc  have  lost  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half  bj  emigra 
tion,  there  is  a  larger  number  of  children  at  school  than  ever  ther 
was  before  ;  and  the  extensive  education  they  are  receiving  is  one  o 
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tlie  best  guarantees  that  history,  at  least  in  our  ciise,  will  not  repeat 
itaelf.  The  rising  generation  will  not  only  be  desirous  of  bettering 
their  condition,  but  knowledge  will  have  given  them  the  power  to  do  so. 
With  improved  qualities  in  the  workers  we  may  fairly  expect  an  ex- 
tensive introduction  of  capital,  and  especially  of  costly  machinery, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  equally  improbable 
and  unprofitable. 

This,  however,  does  not  do  away  with  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  a  better  adjusted  land-tenure.  Both  should  go  together.  The 
conditions  of  manufacturing  advancement  are  being  realized.  A  like 
progress  in  agriculture  is  also  necessary — progress  in  skill,  progress 
in  improvements,  and  that  which  is  necessary  to  both — ^legal  security 
to  the  tenant.  Let  these  ends  bo  attained  and  we  need  fear  no  sud- 
den eflinx  of  the  people,  such  as  we  have  of  late  years  beheld.  Other 
things  being  equal  or  nearly  equal,  the  love  of  the  old  country  will 
be  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  to  retain  our  people  at  home. 


THE   LOCAL   QOVEKNMENT   ACTS. 

Should  the  Local  Government  Acts  be  extended  to  Ireland  f    By 

John  Hancock,  J.P. 

AFTER  sixty-seven  years  of  union  with  England,  is  it  not  ex- 
traordinary that  such  a  question  should  be  proposed  to  this 
Meeting  for  consideration  ?  Surely,  if  Local  Government  Acts  arc 
bcpefldal  to  England  they  should  be  extended  to  Ireland,  and  if 
they  are  injurious  to  England  they  should  bo  repealed.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, endeavour  to  lay  before  the  section,  as  clearly  us  I  can,  my 
reaaons  for  thinking  that  these  Acts  should  bo  so  extended. 

Sir  William  Blackstono  states  in  his  commentaries  that  "  the  Irish 
were  governed  by  the  Brehon  law  until  King  John  ordained  that  they 
■hoold  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  England.  But  as  Ireland  was  a 
distiDCt  dominion,  and  had  parliaments  of  its  own,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
■erved  that  though  tlie  immemorial  customs  or  common  law  of 
England  were  made  the  rule  of  justice  in  Ireland  also,  yet  no  Act  of 
Uie  English  Parliament  extended  into  that  kingdom  unless  it  were 
specially  named  or  included  under  general  words,  such  as  '  within  any 
of  the  king's  dominions.'  *' 

*'  The  Irish  nation,  being  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  English 
statutes,  were  deprived  of  many  good  and  profitable  laws  made  for 
the  improvement  of  the  common  law ;  and,  the  measure  of  justice 
in  both  kingdoms  becoming  thence  no  longer  uniform,  it  was  enacted, 
by  Poyning's  law  in  1499,  that  all  Acts  of  Parliament  before  made 
in  England  should  be  in  force  within  the  realm  of  Ireland." 

The  Act  of  Union  in  1800  recites  that  its  object  is  to  promote  and 
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secure  the  essential  interests  of  Great  Britain  am)  Irdaody  aud  (0 
consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and  renources  of  the  ^rifjsh  £|Dpixe 
hj  such  nieasui*es  as  may  tend  to  unite  the  tvro  kipgdooDQ  joto  0119  in 
such  manner  and  on  such  terms  as  majbe  e8tabli9)iQ4  bj  Uie  Acta  of 
their  respective  parliam^t?. 

King  George  III.,  in  giving  his  assent  to  the  Billi  declared  that  he 
should  ever  consider  that  great  measure  as  the  happiest  event  pf  bis 
reigu,  being  persuaded  that  nothing  could  so  effectuallj  contribute  to 
extend  to  his  Irish  subjects  a  full  participation  of  t)ie  blesnug?  4jsrillB|l 
from  the  British  Constitution,  and  to  establish  on  the  ipo9t  |(^d 
foundation  the  strength,  prosperity,  and  power  of  the  whole  i^mmpa 

George  III.  was  right  in  his  persuasionft  bnt  h§  QMafialoiiutfMl 
the  prejudices  of  the  people.  Two  g^eration^  have  pas9^'  fway 
since  the  Union,  and  still  the  Irish  people  hayo  to  wi^t  ten  or  fif  teoi 
years,  and  sometimes  longer  for  a  9h^  of  the  goo4  laws  of  England, 
notwithstauding  the  marreliou^  ^lcr9a§Q  pf  trad^  popimeicq^  and 
intermarriage  between  the  two  countries. 

Consider  also  the  feelings  of  a  large  amount  of  Irish  population 
now  residing  in  the  hives  of  industry  in  England,  but  reared  up  in 
Ireland  under  different  laws.  How  astonished  they  must  be  when 
subjected  to  rules  of  which  they  never  heard  at  home.  The  steam- 
engine  and  telegraph  have  praetically  joined  the  two  islands,  and  if 
uniformity  of  law  was  desirable  in  the  reigns  of  Kmgs  John,  Henry, 
luid  George,  it  is  a  necessity  in  the  reign  of  Quojen  Victoria-  V^ 
are  advocating  free  trade,  interpatippal  lav,  and  international  car- 
rency  all  the  world  over,  and  yet  we  hesitate  to  give  eqaal  laws  at 
home. 

Objection  cannot  bo  taken  to  us  on  the  ground  of  ignorancei  for 
hiai  year  at  the  competitive  examinations  in  tlie  science  classes  at 
Kensington,  open  without  distinction  to  the  whole  United  Slngdom, 
Ireland  carried  off  60  per  cent,  of  the  prizes  ;  nor  can  you  say  jhat 
our  local  authorities  are  inefficient.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
in  their  report  for  the  present  year,  state  that  the  Irish  dispensaiy 
Bystem  has  been  so  efHcicnt  in  checking  and  overpowering  cholera 
that  it  is  now  being  applied  to  the  English  metropolitan  diatiict.  I 
myself  have  had  many  years*  experience  of  a  number  of  local  autho- 
rities in  Ireland,  and  I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting' a 
number  in  England,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
Iriiihmcn  arc  quite  as  eflicient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  the 
English.  The  agrarian  outrages  of  this  country  have  long  been  put 
forward  as  the  groundwork  of  exceptional  legislation  ;  bat  the  me- 
lancholy disclosures  of  Sheffield  and  Manchester  show  that  the  same 
t^prings  of  action  are  at  work,  whether  in  the  strikes  amongst  the 
English  about  trade  or  amongst  the  Irish  about  land. 

Identical  laws  would  give  each  country  the  benefit  of  the  judicial 
decisions  of  the  other,  and  enlarge  the  field  of  experience  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  get  a  well  digested  code  of  local  government  and  puhjUe 
health  law,  and  I  press  this  matter  the  more  strongly  now  because  I 
Hnd  in  a  report  on  the  public  health  enactments  for  Ireland  a  letter 
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doted  16th  August^  1866,  from  my  brother,  Dr.  Hancock,  to  the 
Irish  Chief  Secretary,  in  which  he  states  ^^  that  a  Bill  was  drawn 
extending  to  Irehiud  in  one  statute,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  code, 
tbe  Englidi  statutes  up  to  1865.  Before  this  Bill  was  introduced 
into  Parliament  it  was  ascertained  tbat  a  new  code  of  health  was 
(ireparing  for  England.  A  copy  of  this  was  obtained,  and  the  Irish 
Bill  was  re-cast  to  include  all  the  latest  improvements.  The  time  spent 
on  political  matters  prevented  these  codes  from  being  introduced, 
and,  instead,  an  Amendment  Act  was  passed.'' 

Ife  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  wo  are  on  the  eve  of  legislation  on 
these  important  questions  of  health  and  local  government,  and  I  do 
hope  the  Association  will  pass  a  resolution,  urging  upon  the  Grovem- 
ment  the  propriety  of  having  one  well  digested  code  of  laws  on 
these  subjects,  applicable  to  both  countries. 

I  shall  now  Cfdl  attention  to  tho  Local  Government  Acts  in  the 
two  countries  and  to  tho  difference  between  them. 

The  last  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  bcforo  the  Union  was  the 
first  Local  Government  Act,  for  the  town  of  Belfast,  which  had  then 
a  population  of  20,000  or  thereabouts.  This  Act  cost  tho  borough 
£1,260,  and,  as  I  am  reading  this  paper  in  Belfast,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  two  paragraphs  from  the  Act.  It  recites  that  the 
town  of  Belfast  is  a  very  populous  market  town,  and  hath  of  late 
years  greatly  increased  in  building,  and  is  yearly  increasing  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  commerce,  and  wealth,  and  that  the 
•  streets,  squares,  &c.,  are  extremely  ilUpavcd  and  ill-lighted,  and  tho 
passengers  much  incommoded  by  encroachments,  nuisances,  &c. 
That  it  would  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  trade  of  the  town  and  its 
health,  comfort,  and  security  if  a  well  regulated  nightly  watch  woro 
established  and  maintained. 

The  57th  section  recites  that  the  old  church-yard  is  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and,  by  means  of  the  increase  of  the  i>opu- 
ktion  therein,  the  same  has  become  iuHutlicicut  for  the  purposes 
intended,  and  whereas  the  waters  ii*om  tho  sea  occasionally  overflow 
the  said  yard,  the  burying  of  dead  bodies  therein  is  become  a 
public  nuisance,  for  remedy  whereof  the  late  Marquis  of  Doncgall 
granted  a  piece  of  ground  about  the  poor-house  and  infirmary  of  tho 
aoid  town,  and  enacts  a  penalty  of  £  5  for  any  future  interment  in 
the  church-yai*d. 

Any  person  now  walking  through  the  town  of  Belfast  with  its 
150,000  inhabitants,  and  examining  its  fine  harbour,  docks,  and  public 
buildings,  would  scarcely  believe  that  such  was  the  description  of  it 
a  little  more  thau  60  years  ago. 

As  the  cost  of  obtaining  special  Local  Acts  for  each  town  was  too 
heavy,  a  Grcnei'al  Local  Government  Act  was  passed  in  1828,  9  Geo. 
lY.  c.  82,  for  Ireland,  whereby  the  iuhabitniits  of  towns,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  could  avail  themsclve^$  of  its  pro- 
visions in  whole  or  in  part,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Fifty-five 
towns  availed  themselves  of  its  powers,  and  eighteen  still  remain 
under  its  jurisdiction,  the  others  having  transferred  themselves  to 
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the  superior  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1864.  The  Act  of  1828 
was  a  step  in  the  right  directioD,  and  did  good  in  its  day,  but 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  present  time.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision of  an  audit,  and  the  mode  of  its  assessments  is  unjust.  18-47 
(10  8c  1 1  Vict.)  was  the  year  of  the  great  Consolidation  Acts,  eight 
in  numl>cr,  comprising  Uie  following  subjects  : — Markets,  (c.  14); 
Gas,  (c.  1/));  Commissioners,  (c.  16);  Waterworks,  (c.  17);  Docks  and 
Harbours,  (c.  27);  Towns  Improvements,  (c.  34);  Cemeteries,  (c.  65); 
Police,  (c.  89).  These  were  prepared  with  the  object  of  being  in- 
corporated in  part  or  in  whole  with  the  private  Acts  of  Parliament 
of  different  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1848  the  Public 
Health  Act  (11  8c  12  Vict.  c.  63)  was  passed  for  England,  prior  to 
which  works  of  sanitary  improvement  could  only  be  carried  oat 
under  the  authority  of  a  special  Local  Act,  but  now  the  Queen  was 
em|)owered  to  issue  Orders  in  Council  on  the  reconunendation  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health  (or  the  Board  might  issue  Provisional 
Orders,  to  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  Parliament)  for  applying  the 
]>rovisions  of  the  General  Act  to  specified  places.  This  Act  was 
amended  and  greatly  extended  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1858  (21  &22  Vict.  c.  98). 

Ill  1854  wo  have  the  Towns  Improvement  Ireland  Act  (17  &  18 
Vict.  c.  103)  greatly  in  advance  of  the  Act  of  1828.  It  extended  to 
Ireland  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845, 
and  of  the  Commissioners  Clauses  and  Towns  Improvements  Clauses 
Acts  of  1847,  also  the  Public  Libraries  Acts  of  1850  and  1853. 
Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Derry,  and  Belfast  are  exempt  from  it, 
being  already  under  Local  Acts. 

It  is  a  sad  pity  this  Act  did  not  extend  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
Euglish  legislation  of  1847  to  Ireland.  Markets,  docks,  gas,  and 
cemeteries  are  omitted.  It  does  not  extend  the  Police  Clauses  Act, 
but  attempts  to  copy  some  of  the  sections,  and,  as  an  instance  of 
this  piece-meal  legislation,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  section 
ill  each  of  the  two  Acts,  on  the  subject  of  offences  to  the  annoyance 
or  danger  of  residents  or  passengers  in  towns.  The  English  Act 
I)rovides  a  maximum  penalty  of  40s.  for  all  these  offences,  or  au 
imprisonment  of  14  days  without  fine.  The  Irish  Act  contains  no 
power  of  imprisonment  without  fine,  and  sub-divides  the  same  set 
of  offences  into  three  classes,  with  maximum  penalties  of  10s.,  20s., 
and  40s.  respectively. 

Singing  a  profane  song  in  the  public  streets  is  punishable  with 
a  fine  of  4()s.  in  both  countries,  and  using  profane  language  in 
England  has  a  like  penalty,  but  this  portion  of  the  clause  is  omitted 
from  the  Irish  Act,  and  the  swearer  hero  can  only  be  punished 
under  an  ancient  Act  of  Wm.  111.,  which  prescribes  a  penalty  of 
Is.,  or  a  seat  in  the  stocks.  In  the  next  section  the  English  Act 
states,  that  every  person  drunk  in  any  street,  and  guilty  of  riotous 
conduct,  &c.,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  40s.  The  Irish  Act  states,  that 
every  person  drunk  in  any  street,  or  guilty  of  riotous  conduct  shall 
suffer  a  like  punishment.     There  are  many  other  similar  cases,  all  of 
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which  would  have  been  avoided  by  simply  extending  the  Acts  of 
1847  to  Ireland. 

The  legislation  on  public  libraries  is  curious  :  In  1860  an  Act 
was  passed  enabling  town  councils  or  municipal  boroughs  in 
England,  whose  population  exceeded  10,000,  to  establish  public 
libraries  and  museums  ;  in  18o3  this  Act  was  extended  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  In  1854,  it  was  further  extended  to  town  commis- 
MoneiB  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  next  year  the  whole  of  these  Acts 
were  repealed,  and  two  new  ones  were  passed,  one  for  England,  which 
received  the  Royal  assent  30th  July,  and  the  other  for  Ireland  with 
Eoyal  as8ent^26th  June,  extending  the  provisions  of  the  former  Act 
to  towns  having  a  population  of  6,000,  but  limiting  the  taxation 
to  Id,  in  the  £1.  I  do  not  see  why  these  two  Acts  might  not  have 
been  embodied  in  one. 

The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts  are  equally  remai'kable.  In 
1851  and  1853  they  were  passed  for  England,  and  in  1861  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  appears  in  an  Act  of  Parliament : — 

"Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  Common  Lodging 
Houses  Acts  of  1851  and  1853  extend  to  Ii-eland,  and  difficulties  have 
oocurred  in  the  execution  of  the  said  Acts,  and  it  is  expedient  that  such 
doubts  and  difficulties  shoidd  be  removed,  and  for  that  purpose  that  said 
Acts  should  be  explained  and  amended  with  reference  to  the  execution 
thereof  in  Ireland  :  Bo  it  therefore  enacted  that  these  Acts  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  execution  in  Ireland,  be  construed  as  if  they  were  one 
Act,  and,  as  hereby  amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to  Ireland." 
If  ^'Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts"  ai-e  beneficial  in  England,  in 
1851,  why  is  there  a  delay  of  nine  years  before  the  benefit  is  extended 
to  Ireland  ? 

In  1848  and  1849  the  Nuisance  Removal  and  Disease  Prevention 
Acts  were  passed  for  both  countries,  and  so  continued  in  operation 
until  1855,  when  two  amended  Acts,  18  &  19  yict.c.  116  ;  18  &  19 
Vict.  c.  121,  were  passed,  with  the  following  preamble  :  "  Whereas 
the  Acts  of  1848  and  1849  are  defective,  and  it  is  ex|)edicnt  to  repeal 
said  Acts  so  fai*  as  relates  to  England,  and  substitute  other  provisions 
more  efTectual  in  that  behalf;"  but  for  eleven  yeai's  these  defective 
laws,  abolished  in  England,  continued  in  operation  in  Ireland,  until 
swept  away  by  the  sanitary  law  of  1866,  when  the  more  effective 
provisions  of  the  law  of  1856  were  extended  to  this  country.  I 
cannot  better  illustrate  this  defective  system  of  legislation  than  by 
stating  what  actually  occurred  last  year,  when  the  cholera  appeared. 
Precautions  were  taken  by  the  Privy  Council  in  England  for  putting 
in  force  the  improved  Act  of  1865,  whilst  in  Ireland,  to  meet  the 
same  emergency,  the  Privy  Council  had  nothing  but  the  Acts  of 
1848  and  1849  which  had  been  under  eleven  years'  English  con- 
demnation. But  the  tribulation  was  not  long,  as  the  Act  of  1866 
soon  came  into  operation,  and  put  the  two  Councils  on  an  equal  footing. 

In  1860,  (23  &  24  Yict.  c.  77,)  an  Act  was  passed  to  amend  the 
Acts  of  1865.  It  repeals  some  clauses,  and  makes  alterations  in 
others,  and  then  enacts  that  all  the  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1856 
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shall  ro-poc lively  be  applicable  to  this  Act^  except  so  far  as  they 
aro  ivpoaled  or  are  inconsistent;  ami  in  1863  wo  have  another 
nmeiulnient,  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  117.  It  recites  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  ls.>o,  witli  regard  to  the  inspection  and  seizure  of  diseased 
and  nnwholcsnmc  meat,  arc  defective,  and  that  other  and  more  effec- 
tual prtivisioDs  .'r'lionld  bo  substituted  therefor.  It  repeals  the  26th 
section  of  tlie  Act  of  lS5o,  and  substitutes  a  much  more  stringent 
one,  increasing  the  penalty  from  £10  to  £20,  and  giving  a  magis- 
trate till'  option  of  inflicting  three  months  imprisonment,  without  fine, 
and,  liiially,  It  provides  that  this  Act,  and  the  one  of  ISoo,  shall  be 
rcjiil  and  construed  together  as  one  Act.  These  three  Aefs  apply 
-ololy  to  England,  but  in  1S66  the  Sanitary  Act  enacts,  ia  section  o7, 
that  thr  ''Nuisance  llemoval  Acts,"  as  amended  by  the  second  part 
of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  Ireland,  and  Part  II.,  section  14,  declarer 
that  tlie  expression  **  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,'*  shall  meau  the  Act^ 
passed  in  tlie  years  following  of  the  reign  of  the  Queen,  that  is  to  say, 
the  one  in  the  session  of  the  18  h  19  Vict.  c.  121,  and  the  other  in 
the  session  of  the  2.3  k  24  A^'ict.  c.  77,  as  amended  by  this  part  of 
this  Act,  and  this  part  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  one  with 
said  Acts,  but  no  notice  is  here  taken  of  the  Act  of  1863.  Does  it 
llunefore  extend  to  Ireland  ?  Dr.  Hancock  omits  it  from  his  expo- 
sition of  the  chiu>es  applicable  to  this  country,  and  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  are  in  doubt  on  the  matter.  If  it  does  not  apply  you 
have  then  the  anomaly  of  introducing  for  our  benefit  here,  iu  1866,  a 
clause  (the  26th)  of  the  Act  of  1855,  which  was  repealed  in  1863  ia 
England,  after  eight  years'  experience  of  its  operation,  and  you 
punish  with  a  fine  in  Ireland  what  is  punished  with  imprisonment  in 
England, 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  16th  section  of  the  Act  of  1860, 
(23  &  24  Vii'.t.  c.  77,)  which  is  repealed  by  the  29  h  30  Vict.  c.  41, 
(1866),  an  Act  not  extended  to  Ireland. 

In  l.^.'>9  we  have  the  Recreation  Grounds  Act,  22  Vict.  c.  27, 
l>a3sed  for  both  countries,  enabling  owners  of  limited  estates  to  make 
giants  to  trustees  for  such  purposes,  and  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1848  the  Local  Board  is  authorized  in  England,  by  section 
7  K  to  provide,  maiutaiu,  lay  out,  plant,  and  improve  such  premises  at 
the  expense  of  the  rates,  but  this  provision  has  not  been  extended  to 
Ireland.  In  1860  an  English  Act  was  passed,  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  30, 
reciting  (hat  facility  should  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
local  improvements  beneficial  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people, 
and  authorizing  the  ratepayers  of  auy  parish  having  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  to  rate  their  district  for  the  purpose  of  forming  any 
public  walk,  exercise  or  j)lay-ground,  and  maintaining  same,  and 
placing  convenient  seats,  and  shelter  from  the  rain,  and  for  purposes 
of  a  similar  nature,  provided  half  the  cost  was  made  up  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  rate  did  not  exceed  sixpence  in  the  pound. 

In  1863,  20  Vict.  c.  13,  another  English  Act  was  passed  for  the 
protection  of  certain  gardens  and  ornamental  grounds  in  cities  and 
boroughs,  and  recites  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the 
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HIttSi*  (irottttMli  atiS  dinge  of  andos^  gardens  and  qrnaxnental 
grdilUaii  TrhicH  haTa  been  iet  apart  fbr  the  use  of  the  Inhabitanui  of 
dij  jHMiliB  square,  tsreifc^nt,  or  circos,  street,  or  other  pablic  place 
MJirrUditdiiie  of  a^jbining  such  gardens  or  gronnds,  and  enacts  that  in 
all  Sjolid  whitB  ineh  places  have  fldlen  into  neglect  and  no  person 
em  M  ibdhd  re^Jipnsible  for  their  proper  care,  the  corporation  can, 
at  the  fjipeioii  6f  the  rates,  keep  snch  place  in  good  order. 
None  of  these  Acts  apply  to  Ireland  ;  if  thej  did  the  peoples*  park 
IB  ttH  liow  harii  become  a  credit  and  a  comfort  to  the  town  of 


1861  ibd  1868  we  hare  the  latest  English  amendments  (24 
A  25  ITlfel.  t.  61i  and  26  Vict.  c.  17)  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
(if  1858;  tome  clauses  of  these  Acts  are  extended  to  Ireland  by  tho 
Act  of  1866,  but  many  are  omitted ;  for  example,  those  referring  to 
an  improted  system  of  audit  of  accounts;  the  amalgamation  of 
ifftidaj  and  general  rates,  the  service  of  notice,  encroachment  on 
ItMeta,'  the  powei*  of  adopting  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  by 
flti^U  rjetolation  of  local  authorities,  the  establishment  and  regula- 
ttbn  til  ildrs  atid  markets,  control  over  new  streets  at  their  formation 
and  over  new  houses.  In  1865,  we  have  the  Sewage  Utilization 
Aet  for  both  countries ;  it  extends  to  Ireland  various  dauses  of  the 
Act  of  1848  and  1858  not  hitherto  in  fbrce. 

In  1851i  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging-House  Act  (14  &  15  Vict. 
t  84);  was  passed  for  England,  and  fifteen  years  afterwards  wo  have 

Sr  Irehtltd  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging-Houses  and  Dwclling- 
biiiies  Act  1866 ;  these  Acts  are  similar  but  not  identical.  The 
'&f^Uh  Act  incorporates  the  local  authority  and  gives  a  common  seal ; 
Ae  Irish  does  not. 

These  Acts  enable  the  local  authorities  in  towns  and  populous  dis- 
hAeU  to  erect  dwelling-houses  and  lodging-houses  for  the  labouring 
Uasses,  and  they  can  borrow  money  from  the  Loon  Commissioners  for 
th^  jjtirpose. 

Similar  varieties  of  legislation  exist  in  the  Burial  Acts,  and  I  now 
Mae  to  the  last  of  the  series,  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  which  has 
llnide  a  great  stride  towards  the  assimilation  of  the  law  as  to  Local 
Oovemment,  especially  in  reference  to  the  law  of  nuisance,  water 
siigply,  and  public  health. 

The  Act  of  1858  contains  valuable  provisions  for  the  audit  of  tho 
local  anthorilies'  accounts  by  the  Poor  Law  Auditors  of  tho  country ; 
Hio&i  most  important  sections  have  not  been  extended  to  Ireland. 

We  have  here  four  ^stems  of  auditing  accounts  of  local  taxation. 
^e  gh^d  jury  expenditure  of  one  million  is  audited  as  to  points  of 
lti#  by  ihe  fiat  of  the  judge,  and  as  to  matters  of  account  by  the 
Beceiver  Master  in  Chancery  as  head  of  tho  County  Treasurer's 
Audit  Office. 

tM  Poof  Law  taxation  of  £600,000  is  audited  by  the  Commis- 
ttonersy  both  as  to  law  and  account,  and  is  well  done. 

So  &r  as  Town  Councils  manage  Grand  Jury  Cess,  they  are 
under  the  same  system  as  the  Grand  Juries,  but  as  to  the  rest  they 
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are  under  no  system  of  audit  as  to  points  of  law  ;  such  points  being 
only  determinable  by  a  Chancery  suit,  as  in  the  case  of  Belfast. 
Tiic  official  audit  ns  to  matters  of  account  was  intended  by  the  Act 
of  1 810  to  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Audit  Office  in  London, 
hut,  this  having  entirely  broken  do'wni,  the  provision  casting  the  obU* 
gut  ion  on  the  Audit  Office  was  repealed  last  year  (29  &  30  Vict. 
0.  31)),  and  the  audit  of  these  accounts  by  the  Auditor- General  now 
depends  on  a  Treasury  Minute. 

The  accounts  of  Municipal  Council:}  and  Town  Commissions  are 
pnictically  subject  to  no  oilieial  audit,  but  only  to  the  examination  of 
auditors  selected  by  the  ratepayers.  The  advantage  of  an  official 
auditor  is  that  a  trained  auditor  examining  a  number  of  accounts  of 
similar  bodies  and  devoting  his  time  to  the  duty,  learns  the  business 
of  auditing,  and  must  be  more  skilful  than  most  of  the  auditors 
selected  for  individual  places  by  the  ratepayers.  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  which  is  tlic  best  system  of  audit,  but  only  to  point  out  that 
legislation  on  the  subject  is  not  uniform  and  requires  improvement, 
and  such  improvement  could  be  advantageously  introduced  in  con- 
sidering the  modilieations  necessary  for  extending  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Acts  to  Ireland. 

The  collection  of  loe^d  taxes  has  been  consolidated  in  Dublin  and 
l^eliast,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail  legislation  to  extend  this 
advantageous  and  economical  arrangement  to  other  towns  by  con* 
solidating  the  collection  of  the  Grand  Jury  Cess,  Poor  Rate,  and 
Town  Kates  in  each  town.  The  charge  of  roads  has  been  trans- 
ferred ironi  the  Grand  Jury  to  the  Town  Council  in  Dublin,  Corki 
Limeriek,  and  Belfast.  The  principle  being  conceded,  it  is  again 
only  a  matter  of  detail  le^rislation  how  this  arrangement  can  be  best 
extended  to  other  towns. 

When  Parliament  once  sanctions  an  important  principle  of  public 
jioliey  there  should  be  sonic  de])artment  connected  with  Parliament 
whose  duty  would  be  to  report  to  the  next  session  the  different  similar 
eases  to  \vliieh  the  principle  applies.  In  this  way  each  important 
decision  of  Parliament  would  he  a  step  towards  the  formation  of  a 
code.  Win  n  the  i)ai'ticuhir  case  was  decided  the  general  principle 
could  be  laid  down,  and  thus  the  backward  parts  of  the  empire,  such 
as  Ireland,  would  not  be  left  to  a  perpetual  struggle  in  getting  Acts 
extended  to  them  Wn  or  fit\een  years  after  they  have  been  adopted  in 
En^j^Iaud. 

The  extension  of  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths  to  Ireland  was 
largely  owing  to  diseussions  in  this  Society,  and  more  recently  the 
l)aper  of  Dr.  Mapother  led  to  the  application  of  the  Town  Council 
for  the  assimilation  of  the  laws  of  public  health,  which  was  carried 
out  by  the  Sanitary  Act  of  18GG. 

The  suceuss  of  sucli  efforts  shows  that  in  entering  on  the  advocacy 
of  another  assimilation  of  the  laws  in  the  two  countries  we  are  engaging 
in  a  hopeful,  and  what  may  be  deemed  a  useful,  enterprize. 
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GOYEBNHENT   AND   THE  EAILWAYS.* 

What  Action,  if  any,  ought  the  Government  to  take  with  regard 
to  Railways^  By  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Corres- 
ponding Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
IN  an  Address  which  I  gave  before  this  Association  in  London, 
when  I  had  the  honour  to  fill  the  office  of  President  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economj  and  Trade,  and  also  in  a  paper  which,  bj  request, 
I  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  I  submitted  my  views  on  the 
economical  principles  applicable  to  the  reform  of  our  railway  com- 
monications.  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  railroads,  like  common 
roads,  were  usually  profitable,  often  by  the  increased  value  given  by 
them  to  adjacent  land,  though  they  failed  to  pay  good  dividends — as 
good  common  roads  are  usually  profitable,  though  they  may  fail  to 
pay  for  their  construction  and  maintenance  by  tolls.  I  contended 
that  of  all  taxes  those  on  the  means  of  intercommunication — that  all 
exactions  on  them  beyond  the  payments  for  construction  and  the 
senricea  of  working  and  maintenance — are  wasteful,  and  the  worst 
of  taxes.  I  maintained  that,  by  the  substitution  of  public  or  govern- 
mental for  the  private  trader's  security — ^by  the  economies  derivable 
from  nnity  of  management,  and  by  the  relief  from  local  as  well  as 
from  general  taxation,  obtainable  by  putting  the  railways  in  their 
proper  position  as  public  roads — a  large  saving  might  be  effected, 
saflScient  to  compensate  the  shareholders  fairly,  and  to  provide  for 
reductions  of  fares  and  extended  accommodation  to  the  public. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  that  address  was  published, 
and  I  believe  it  served  to  promote  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  facts.  That  commission  has  recently  made  its 
report.  By  more  impartial  persons  than  I  may  pi*etend  to  be  that 
report  is  pronounced  to  be  a  failure.  It  has  failed  to  meet  the  ele- 
meDtary  propositions  to  which  I  have  referred,  or  to  elucidate  them 
properly.  It  reports  as  its  opinion  '^  that  it  is  inexpedient  at  present 
to  subvert  the  policy  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted,  of  leaving  the 
construction  and  management  of  railways  to  the  free  eoterprize  of 
the  people  " — meaning  by  the  people,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  such 
private  enterprizers  as  those  who,  by  multiplied  competing  ca))itals 
WBStefully  applied,  have  brought  our  railways  into  the  existing 
ruinous  condition,  by  whose  blunderings  (not  to  speak  of  any  plun- 
dering) a  state  of  complicated  evil  has  been  produced,  from  which  it 
is,  **  at  present,"  needful  to  extricate  it — for  the  avoidance  of  further 
waste,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  free  enterprize  of  the  people — mean- 
ing the  whole  people — in  safe,  convenient,  cheap,  and  complete  inter^ 
eommnnication.  Lord  Stanley  has  not  signed  the  report.  Neither 
has  Mr.  Roebuck  signed  it.  Mr.  Monsell  has  made  a  distinct  and 
very  able  report,  especially  on  the  railways  of  Ireland,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners.  And, 
above  all,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  has  made  an  independent  report,  well 

*  For  Abstracts  and  Discussion,  see  p.  G82. 
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MistoiiicJ  by  evidence,  on  the  whole  question,  very  much  in  accord- 
uncc  >viili  the  views  which  I  submitted  to  the  Association. 

Wu  were  led  to  expect  a  paper  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Lloyd  (the 
autlior  of  the  celebrated  Lloyd*a  bonds),  who,  upon  Sir  Rowland 
Iliirs  report,  has  stated  that  he  has  ai-rived  at  conclusions  in  the 
directiou  of  those  set  furih  therein,  and  was  desirous  to  avail  himMif 
of  Home  opportunity  uf  expressing  them  publicly.  I  regret  that  be 
has  been  prevented  giving  us  the  benefit  of  the  results  of  his  verj 
Ion;;  :iiid  close  experience  for  this  meeting.  From  several  persou 
prurticully  engaged  iu  largo  branches  of  railway  administration  I 
liavu  received,  privately,  direct  expressions  of  concurrence  in  the 
views  I  have  taet  forth. 

I  now  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  present  po&ition  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  some  points  specially  applicable  to  it  in  Ireland,  that 
have  not,  as  I  conceive,  received  the  prominent  position  due  to  them. 
Before  doing  so,  I  mu&t  beg  leave  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
Comniisaiou  itself.  I  confess  tliat  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  iti 
cunipoi<ition,  in  which  the  mistake  appears  to  have  been  made,  in 
assuming  that  the  intei*ests  of  railway  directors  and  others,  who  have 
profited  largely  by  the  existing  system,  and  who  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  were  identical  with  the 
interests  of  the  ordinary  shai*eholders,  who,  as  a  class,  have  lost  or 
been  ruined  by  their  nmuagement.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  Locke  that  in 
entering  upon  any  (question  wo  should  consider  the  state  of  car 
interests  in  respect  to  it.  If  I  had  made  a  fortune  by  the  system  in 
question,  or  belonged  to  a  house  which  had  received  large  sums  on 
account  of  it,  or  had  derived  greatly  augmeuted  values  of  lands  from 
it — if  I  owed  my  public  pcsitiun  to  it ; — if,  indeed,  I  were  a  member 
of  Parliament,  responsible  for  the  system  by  long  acquaiutance  with 
it — I  should  have  felt  that  my  proper  position  would  be  that  of  a 
witness,  or  of  an  advocate,  rather  than  of  a  judge  upon  the  system. 
Ininiodiatcly  the  composition  of  the  Commission  generally  was  seen, 
the  directorates  and  private  enterprizers  were  at  their  ease  upon  it, 
and  their  confidence  was  early  confirmed  by  the  coui'se  of  its 
investigations. 

So  great  a  subject  can  only  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  undi- 
vided attention,  and  by  local  investigations,  and  where  the  Commis- 
hioners  ar(i  themselves  unable  to  give  it,  that  attention  must  be  given 
for  tiieui  by  competent  Assistant  Commissioners.  It  was  due  to  the 
man ufuctu ring  interests  iu  the  great  centimes  of  industry,  that  com- 
{ilainls  sliould  be  heard  locally,  and  that  the  shareholders,  as  well  ^ 
the  public,  should  bo  locally  infonned,  by  proceedings  on  the  siwt, 
as  represented  by  the  Mayor  of  Dublin  ;  and  this  has  not  been  done. 

These  are  no  after-criticisms,  as  I  remonstrated  to  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves  on  the  imperfection  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
their  inquiries,  amongst  other  things,  in  not  inquiring  closely  into  the 
gains  derivable  from  unity  of  nmnagement ; — in  not  examiuing 
closely,  or  at  all,  the  imi)ortant  examples  cited  of  cases  where,  under 
competitions,  exticmo  reductions  in  fares  had  been  made  good,  or 
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nearly  so,  by  increased  traffic,  so  as  to  determine  what  must  have 
been  the  net  result  from  the  increased  traffic,  if  it  had  occurred,  as  it 
might  have  done,  under  unity  of  management  ;-~in  not  inquiring 
cloeely  into  the  increased  value  of  land  created  by  the  formation  of 
railways,  and  justifying  contributions  from  the  land ; — and  in  taking 
mere  hearsay  evidence,  and  not  making  direct  inquiries  into  the 
governmental  or  public  administration  of  railways  on  the  continent, 
which  Robert  Stephenson,  Mr.  Locke,  and  other  witnesses  practically 
conversant  with  them,  had  cited  as  examples  to  be  followed. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  depreciation  of  those  examples 
of  the  foreign  railways  compared  with  those  of  England,  parades  the 
greater  numbers  of  the  English  trains ;  omitting  to  notice  how  many 
of  these  are  duplicate,  and  even  triplicate,  competing  trains  starting 
from  the  same  points  to  the  same  points,  at  nearly  the  same  times, 
with  carriages  habitually  only  one-half,  or  even  one-third,  full ; — as 
on  the  line  between  Manchester  and  London — three  capitals,  for  the 
parfopnance  of  a  service  that  might,  under  proper  management,  be 
better  performed  by  one ;  involving,  as  has  been  shown  in  relation  to 
that  one  line,  a  waste  of  some  quarter-of-a-million  annually,  in 
mileage  alone.  We  impeached  the  present  system  for  waste.  The 
Commissioners  appear  to  have  seen  no  significancy  in  such  large  con- 
firmatory facts  and  testimony  as  tho  following  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Stewart, 
for  twenty  years  secretary  of  tho  London  and  North  Western 
Company,  who,  lamenting  the  losses  by  disunion,  states,  by  way  cf 
ifiiistration,  as  to  one  of  the  three  companies,  that  "  The  number  of 
passengers  booked  during  two  days  from  the  Euston,  on  the  12th  and 
13th  of  September,  1861 — which,  I  believe,  may  be  taken  as  an 
average — ^was  4,482,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  those  passengers 
there  were  sent  away  trains  containing  seats  for  13,512  passengers." 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  up  traffic  on  those  two  days,  '*  4,336  passen- 
gers arrived  at  the  Euston,  and  there  were  seats  for  13,333  passen- 
gers ! "  Then  as  to  goods,  he  says,  "  The  general  managers  will  tell 
you  that  very  often  a  waggon  is  sent  oiT  with  a  quarter  of  a  ton, 
which  is  capable  of  carrying  four  or  five  tons ;  I  believe  the  general 
average  which  is  sent  off  in  a  waggon  is  not  more  than  one  and  a 
half  to  one  and  three  quarter  tons.''  On  such  facts  ho  estimates  the 
laving  derivable  from  unity  of  management  if  the  companies  '*  would 
only  work  harmoniously."  At  present,  as  the  director  of  one  of  the 
lai^gest  companies  declared  to  me,  half  their  time  is  consumed  by 
hostilities  with  each  other. 

The  state  of  information  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  subject  matter  of  their  inquiry  is  indicated  by  tho 
following  questions  from  two  of  the  Commissioners — railway  directors 
(pat  in  April,  1866) — to  another  railway  director,  late  a  director  of 
the  Groat  Eastern  Company. 

"  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Bidder) — Are  there  any  railway  companies 
in  England  which  are  not  able  to  pay  their  guaranteed  preference 
stock? 

^  Mr.  BiBDSB — They  must  be  very  small  indeed* 
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"Mr.  Gltm— Are  there  any  iDStances  of  that  sort  at  all? 

'<  Mr.  Bidder— I  do  not  know  of  any.  If  there  are,  they  must  be 
veiy  small  indeed." 

I  might  fill  a  volume  with  illuBtrations  of  their  course  of  inqoiiy; 
especially  of  questions  assuming  as  facts  fallacies  and  interest- 
begotten  prejudices ;  the  answers  to  which  would  require  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  system.  I  may,  howeyer,  give  one  illustratiTe  examj[de, 
though  that  was  of  a  Commissioner  who  is  not,  that  I  am  aware  ot, 
under  any  sinister  interest  in  relation  to  the  companies. 

Mr.  Gait  had  proposed  that  the  reformed  railways  should  be  givea 
over  for  working  to  the  best  bidders  as  responsible  contracting 
companies. 

7546.  '<  Mr.  Lowe — ^Do  you  not  think  that  a  company  which 
had  the  power  of  sending  several  members  to  Parliament  would  be 
dealt  with  more  leniently  by  the  GU)vemment  on  whoae  side  it 
returned  members  than  a  company  which  used  its  power  the  odier 
way? 

"  Mr.  Galt — If  you  give  no  option,  if  you  make  it  binding  that 
you  shall  let  the  contract  to  whosoever  gives  the  most  money,  there 
is  no  option  left  in  the  power  of  GU)vemment. 

'<  Mr.  Lo^'x — ^When  you  have  once  got  the  company,  supposing 
the  company  is  letting  the  permanent  way  go  out  of  repair,  would  it 
not  be  dealt  with  more  leniently  by  the  Government  if  it  supported 
the  Government  for  the  time  being,  than  if  it  went  against  it  ? 

"  Mr.  Galt — If  the  Government  break  faith  with  the  public,  and 
act  dishonestly,  you  can  only  go  to  Parliament  for  redress ;  you  can* 
not  provide  against  those  things. 

^'  Mr.  Lo^VE — You  cannot  provide  against  the  Government  using 
its  power  for  political  purposes  ? 

'*  Mr.  Galt — If  the  Government  chooses  to  act  dishonestly,  then 
all  the  power  of  the  Parliament  would  be  used  to  remedy  that  state 
of  things. 

^'  Mr.  Lowe — Do  you  not  think  that  a  very  good  reason  for  not 
adopting  the  system  you  propose  T 

**  Mr.  Galt — I  do  not  think  so." 

And  so  the  examination  goes  on  with  a  persistent  assumption  of 
an  incurably  rotten  state  of  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  impotency  for  the  needed  reform. 

I  beg  to  observe  on  the  theories  and  facts  assumed  in  these  ques- 
tions: First,  that  the  administration  of  the  railway  directorates 
is  generally  unexceptionally  pure  and  superior ;  in  the  next  place 
that  governmental  administration  under  the  existing  constitution  is 
generally  inferior  and  thoroughly  corrupt ;  that  its  corruption  is  an 
ultimate  fact,  which  it  passes  any  (his)  legislative  skill  to  remedy. 
That  this  is  not  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's meaning,  may  bo  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  has  said 
much  the  same  before,  when,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Privy  Council, 
ho  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Education  Commissioners  for  giving 
power  to  the  Privy  Council  to  reform  educational  endowments,  and 
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rejected  it  cm  the  ground  tbat  in  iU  exercise  sucli  a  power  must  be 
politically  jobbed  J  and  again  recently,  when  he  declared  himself  for 
the  purchase  syatcm,  on  the  ground  that  "  promotion  by  merit "  must 
needs  be,  in  thia  country — disregarding  the  fact  that  it  is  not  bo  in 
France  or  in  Prussia— '■  promotion  by  job."  My  answer  on  the 
legislative  problem,  of  securities  against  jobbing  in  contracts,  was 
by  referring  to  those  taken  for  sujtplies  to  the  French  army,  from 
it  being  thei'e,  as  I  am  assured,  very  completely  resolved)  that  it  is 
resolvable  here.  I  must,  however,  repeat  my  dental  of  the  fact 
assumed  of  the  relative  inferiority  and  greater  actual  corruption  of 
govommenlal  administration. 

Now  and  tlten,  and  at  long  intervals,  there  has  indeed  been  a 
cloud  of  suspicion  upon  a  Member  of  Fariiament,  a  party  man  who 
has  got  into  a  changing  political  office  ;  and  there  have  beou  clouds 
upon  inferior  executive  ofBcera  whose  duty  was  to  pass  goods,  and 
who  were  seen  to  live  beyond  their  salaries  or  ostensible  means.  But 
of  the  chief  permanent  executive  ofGcers  of  department?,  I  never 
knew  or  heard  of  one  who  lived  beyond  his  modest  salary  or  his 
ostcusible  private  means  :  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  purer  set  of 
officers  will  be  found  in  Europe.  Admitting  thnt  improved  secu- 
rities are  needed  in  taking  contracts,  I  believe  I  shall  be  wananled 
in  the  allegation  that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  public  expen- 
diture on  contracts  in  which  no  reasonable  suspicion  attaches,  to 
which  no  fair  objection  can  be  made  But  only  think  of  a  privy 
councillor  repeating  such  pregnant  ini:iuendoes  against  the  executive 
government  of  the  country — imputing  to  it  inferiority  and  less  trust- 
worthines-s  lliau  the  general  railway  administration,  in  which  the 
instances  are  notorious  of  officers  leaviog  depressed  and  ruined  rail- 
ways with  immense  fortunes !  I  beg  to  recall  to  recollection  my 
declaration  of  my  bi'licf  that  no  Government  of  any  party  in  this 
country  could  have  existed  under  sucli  gigantic  mismanagement  aa 
has  been  displayed  by  the  railway  administration  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  in  public  investigations.  Since  then  I  am  sorry  to  have 
beheld  one  vast  voriiication  after  another  of  that  declaration,  in  im- 
mense disasters,  which  have  disgraced  the  country  before  Europe, 
and  have  shaken  commercial  credit  everywhere  and  carried  ruin 
into  the  families  of  the  poor  shareholders  throughout  the  empire, 
who  had  been  led  by  directorates  to  invest  their  savings  in  shares. 
which  they  were  assured  were  as  secure  as  the  public  funds.  If 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says  were  true — if  the  Government 
be  so  corrupt  thnt  it  cannot  bo  entrusted  to  make  contracts  for  the 
public — if  it  be  impotent  to  do  what  is  requisite  for  the  economy, 
freedom,  and  safety  of  the  means  of  internal  communication — to  do 
what  is  done  by  other  constitutional  governments,  and  even  by  soma 
despotic  stales  on  the  Continent,  it  is  surely  a  government  which, 
if  it  be  not  to  be  reformed,  will  not,  in  a  social  science  point  of 
view,  be  deemed  quite  deserving  of  his  magniloquent  glorification 
or  it  as  an  example  of  the  perfection  of  legislative  wisdom  I  Whilst 
I  is  making  in  the   physical  sciences — under  such   political 
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peasimism  as  the  declaradona  cited  imply,  there  can  be  no  material 
progress  in  the  science  of  legislation,  or  in  public  administration 
in  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  the  inquiry  has  served  to  prove  that  the  pecuniary 
gain  to  be  derivable  from  unity  of  administration  is  very  considerable. 
By  the  one  practical  and  reliable  witness,  whose  testimony  I  have 
cited,  it  is  rated  at  twenty  per  cent.  It  is.  moreover,  dear  that 
there  is  a  large  saving  available  on  all  debentures  and  debts,  as  put 
by  Mr.  Galt^  of  the  difference  in  value,  amounting  to  about  one« 
fourth,  from  the  substitution  of  private  for  public  securities.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Gait,  to  Mr.  Monsell,  and  the  public  authorities  of  Ireland, 
the  evidence  has  been  made  clear  (and  impartial  persons  would  say 
decisive),  for  the  resumption  of  the  public  rights  and  the  recompoei- 
tion  of  the  governmental  responsibilities  in  respect  to  the  railways. 
Of  the  reductions  obtainable  by  unity  of  management,  as  well  as 
by  the  financial  operations,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  As- 
suming it  to  be  agreed  that  the  reductions  are  to  be  made,  the  question 
is  how  the  saving  by  them  may  be  most  equitably  divided  between 
the  public  and  the  railway  shareholders.  Here  in  Ireland,  giving 
to  these  shareholders  something  who  now  receive  nothing,  and  yfha 
have  no  reasonable  prospect  of  receiving  anything  within  a  gene- 
ration ; — giving  them  what  not  directors  but  arbitrators  in  their 
interest  would  advise  them  to  accept ;  giving  for  the  railway  pro- 
perty of  Ireland,  which,  on  a  liberal  estimate,  is  conmiercially  valued 
at  seventeen  millions  and  three  quarters,  nineteen  millions  and  a* 
half  :^the  government  or  the  public,  borrowing  money  at  8^  per 
cent.,  would  get  that  property  for  £634,560  per  annum,  which  now 
yields  a  net  annual  profit  of  £900,692  ;  making  a  gain  of  £266,082; 
added  to  which  £120,000  is  to  be  saved  by  unity  of  management- 
presenting  a  prospect  of  some  total  saving  of  £386,032  to  compen- 
sate for  the  risks  of  considerable  reductions  of  fares  for  passengers 
and  rates  for  goods.  Added  to  these  pecuniary  savings,  are  very 
considerable  savings  in  time  by  better  fitting  trains,  a  saving  in  cross 
districts  in  England  estimated  at  one-third,  without  any  alterations 
of  rates  of  locomotive  speeds.  Railway  shareholders  in  England 
may  calculate  for  themselves  the  gains  derivable  from  the  like  opera- 
tion for  their  properties,  and  add  to  them  a  gain  of  about  six  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  by  the  reduction  ol  local  rates  and  public  taxes,  by 
placing  the  railways  in  their  proper  position  as  public  highways. 
The  Government  have  taken  the  important  step  to  ascertain,  by  a 
second  commission  for  Ireland,  what, — if  the  first  commission  had 
been  impartially  and  competently  directed, — would  have  been  in 
course  of  being  determined  for  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  exact 
financial  condition  of  the  railways,  their  actual  receipts  and  expen- 
diture for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
lines  and  the  rolling  stock,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  actual 
value  for  a  purchase. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  direct  attention  to  two  additional  elements  of 
utility  and  value,  derivable  from  the  course  I  have  proposed,-^ 
especially  with  respeeti  to  Ireland. 
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In  relation  to  a  country  in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  chiefly  agri- 
cultural, I  would  submit,  as  an  administrative  principle,  that  the 
extension  of  the  means  of  communication  and  the  improvement  of 
the  conveniences  of  transit  should  not  be  delayed  for  demand,  but 
should  precede  demand ;  and  if  the  operations  be  conducted  judi- 
ciously and  economically^  they  will  invite  and  stimulate  use,  and 
create  demand.  In  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  England,  where  rail- 
ways have  been  constructed  from  one  distant  point  to  another, 
through  thinly-populated  districts,  without  regard  to  intermediate 
traffic,  or  any  expectation  of  it  from  those  districts, — in  such  con- 
ditions the  projectors  have  been  sometimes  vastly  surprised  by  an 
amount  of  traffic  exceeding  the  traffic  estimates  for  the  formation 
of  the  lines,— that  has  appeared  to  be  extraordinary  and  unaccount* 
able  to  them.  Extraordinary  augmentations  have  also  occurred, 
soiprising  to  railway  managers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  extension 
of  conveniences  by  reductions  of  fares. 

But  the  greatest  extensions  of  conveniences  will  be  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  branch  lines,  and  I  should  anticipate,  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  the  construction  of  light  and  cheap  horse-railways* 
In  and  about  American  cities  the  extent  of  horse-railway  appears  to 
be  about  equal  to  railway  for  locomotives.  These  horse-railways  are 
made  with  lighter  rails,  and  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate.  If  such 
railways,  which  give  to  one  horse  the  power  of  more  than  three,  be 
an  economy  within  advanced  farms  or  advanced  manufactories,  they 
will  be  an  economy  to  carry  produce  from  them  to  stations,  as  well  as 
to  markets.  With  duo  extensions,  besides  much  new  traffic  created, 
much  existing  agricultural  and  other  traffic  will  be  gathered  to  the 
railways  that  now  goes  by  cart  or  waggon.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Ibll  extension  of  these  branch  lines  would  early  equal  in  extent  the 
main  lines  now  in  action. 

Now  the  present  condition  of  the  railways,  in  the  hands  of  private 
commercial  companies,  operates  as  a  barrier  to  these  most  important 
and  economical  extensions  throughout  the  country.  In  the  first  place, 
the  companies'  habits  of  expense  are  detrimental  to  such  cheap 
extensions.  Their  extensions  are  made  with  the  like  weights  of 
rails  as  their  main  lines,  and  much  on  the  same  scale  in  other 
respects.  The  companies,  as  private  traders  for  a  profit,  are  more- 
over subjected  to  exactions  for  land  which  could  not  bo  attempted  if 
the  branch  lines  were  put,  as  they  ought  to  be,  on  the  footing  of 
local  bye-ways,  and  as  a  service  without  private  profit.  On  looking 
over  the  maps  it  will  be  perceived  that  branch  lines  are  required  for 
much  country  intermediate  between  the  existing  lines,  under  condi- 
tions in  which  they  will  appear  to  be,  and  may  be  made  to  be, 
auxiliary  competing  lines  for  one  main  line  or  the  other,  and  there- 
fore their  construction  is  at  present  subjected  to  every  sort  of  expen- 
sive obstruction. 

On  the  whole,  branch  extensions,  under  the  existing  conditions  of 
the  railways,  have  generally  proved  to  be  a  system  of  suckers  on  the 
trunk  lines  ;  whilst,  if  the  public  rights  bo  resumed,  and  proper 
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governmental  duties  be  restored,  and  if  the  railways  be  put  on  their 
correct  footing,  as  public  highways,  and  the  branches  as  local  bye- 
ways,  with  available  economies  of  construction  and  working,  the 
whole  system  of  branches  may  be  made  a  great  system  of  feeders. 

The  resumption  of  the  public  i*ights,  and  of  the  governmental 
duties  in  their  l)ehalf  over  the  means  of  communication,  would  be  of 
great  importance,  e8i)ecially  for  Ireland,  by  removing  obstructions  to 
the  utilization  of  the  postal  establishments,  and  serve  for  the  dis^* 
bution  of  parcels  and  postal  messages,  as  in  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land. 

In  an  administrative  point  of  view,  the  postal  service  is  intimately, 
indeed  essentially,  connected  with  the  railway  service,  and,  in  my 
view,  which  I  think  is   impartial,  ought  to  be  predominant  in  it 
The  union  of  tlie  postal  service  with  the  railway  service  would  be  a 
powerful  means  of  regulating  the  punctuality  of  the  railway  trains, 
besides  furnishing  the  means  of  collecting  and  distributing  pareek, 
as  well  as  of  telegraphic  messages.     As  it  is,  the  railway  companies' 
mail-trains  are  generally  the  most  punctual,  and  on  that  account  are 
the  most  resorted  to  by  business  men  ;  and  they  ai*c  made  punctual  by 
the  governmental  service  of  the  post,  which  "  fetches  them  up,*'  kjdA 
fines  them  for  delay.     But,  as  I  showed  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
Society  of  Art«  some  time  ago,  on  a  parcel  post  system,  that  our 
post  has  more  than  ten  thousand  stations,  and  now  a  force  of  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  persons  for  the  performance  of  the  public 
service.     All  the  railway  stations  put  together  are,  I  believe,  not 
above  one-third  of  the  number  of  the  postal  stations.   The  telegraph 
companies,  as  I  have  shown,  have  not  more  than  about  one  telegraph 
station  to  every  eight  or  nine  of  the  post  ofiice  stations.     The  power 
of  the  distribution  of  small  parcels,  and  of  telegraphic  messages  by 
the  postal  service,  may  be  said  to  be  about  eight  or  nine  to  one  of  the 
trading  companies*  power.     If  a  small  parcel  be  required  to  be  sent 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  railway  station  by  the  railway  company, 
usually  a  railway  porter  must  be  sent  with  it,  and  the  time  of    that 
porter  must  be  charged  on  the  one  small  parcel,  though  it  may  be 
but  an  ounce  or  two  in  weight.     But  on  the  system  of  postal  distri- 
bution, it  would  form  but  a  small  addition  to  the  handful  of  letters 
he  has  to  caiTy.     If  the  parcels  were  heavy  or  more  numerous,  they 
would  be  collected  or  distributed  by  the  post  cart.    I  had  to  examine 
the  subject  with  reference  to  postal  telegraphy,  a  paper  prepared  for 
the  use  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  question,  when  it  was  manifest 
that  under  the  existing  conditions,  the  companies  could  not  extend 
their  stations,  with  a  lair  prospect  of  profit,  beyond  their  existing 
numbers  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  companies  must  have  sepa- 
rate office  rents,  coals,  candles,  taxes,  office-keeper,  and  messenger?^ 
for   comparatively   few   messages,  which    will    not  pay  the  extra 
expense.     The  rent,  and  other  expenses  of  the  stations,  as  well  as 
the  services  of  the  post  station  mastei*8,  are  already  paid  for,  and 
they  would  be  compensated  for  the  occasional  additional  service  by 
a  relatively  small  but  acceptable  addition  to  their  existing  pay. 
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In  the  case  of  postal  telegraphic  messages,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  in  rural  districts,  the  postal  service  would,  as  I  must  remind  you, 
reduce  the  distance  and  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  message  by  post 
messenger  to  one  eighth  or  ninth  of  the  labour  and  expense  to  which 
the  private  companies  arc  now  put.  Theuce  it  follows  that  by  tlie 
utilization  of  postal  stations  and  services  on  a  public  footing,  col- 
lections and  distributions  may  be  effected  at  low  rates  and  quickly, 
and  with  a  profit,  which  private  companies,  with  their  separate 
establishments,  cannot  effect  at  the  same  rates,  nor,  indeed,  at 
much  higher  rates  except  at  a  loss. 

In  London,  and  in  most  places  in  England,  to  get  a  letter  and 
a  telegraphic  message  sent,  and  a  small  parcel  forwarded,  application 
must  be  made  at  three  different  and  commonly  distant  places.  In 
Switzerland  or  Belgium,  and  other  places  on  the  Continent,  you 
only  go  to  one  place,  the  postal  station,  which,  in  itself,  is  a  great 
conyenience  and  saving  of  time,  especially  when  the  tariffs  are  all 
well  known.  In  Belgium,  the  uniform  telegraph  message  has  been 
reduced  to  half  a  franc,  and  the  revenue  has  been  replaced  by  it. 
In  both  countries  the  charge  for  the  transmission  of  small  parcels 
la  very  small.  In  Switzerland  parcels  of  1201bs.  weight  may  be 
sent  by  post. 

I  may  here  state  that  the  Belgian  government,  appreciating  the 
importance  of  the  cheapest  and  freest  means  of  intercommunication, 
though  their  fares  were  of  the  lowest  in  Europe,  have  recently  re- 
duced them  considerably  lower.  Their  first-class  trains,  which 
were  about  three  halfpence  i)ev  mile  for  the  express  trains,  they 
have  reduced  to  less  than  three  farthings,  and  their  second-class  to 
less  than  a  halfpenny.  Thus  the  express  fares  from  Brussels  to 
Yerriers,  which  is  86  miles,  are—for  the  first-class  4s.  9d.,  for  the 
second-class  3s.  2d. ;  whilst  for  the  ordinary  trains  the  fares  are — 
for  the  first-class,  4s.,  the  second  8s.,  and  the  third  2s.  In  England, 
the  fares  for  express  trains  range  from  twopence  halfpenny  to 
threepence  per  mile,  and  the  second-class  from  three-halfpence  to 
twopence*  As  to  the  ordinary  fares,  take  those  here  at  Belfast. 
Take  those  from  Belfast  to  Carrickhugh,  which  is  82  miles — they 
are,  first-class,  14s.  3d. ;  second-class,  10s.  4d.  ;  third-class,  6s.  6d. 
Take  an  English  line,  for  example,  that  from  London  to  Rugby, 
which  is  82^  miles;  the  fares  are — first-class,  16s.;  second,  lis.; 
third,  68.  lOd.  On  the  Belgian  lines  they  charge  extra  for  such 
loggttge  as  the  passengers  cannot  carry  and  put  under  the  seat, 
which  occasionally  may  make  some  slight  difference  in  favour  of 
.  the  English  luies,  and  in  Belgium  return  tickets  are  less  frequently 
granted.  But  what  will  all  that  come  to  ?  The  time  has  been  un- 
fortunate for  the  cliange,  as  Belgium  has  partaken  of  the  commercial 
stagnation  prevalent  in  Europe,  yet  the  net  revenue  is  in  course 
of  replacement  from  the  bold  and  highly  politic  reduction,  which, 
looking  at  the  analogies  of  the  population  of  the  two  countries, 
I  regard  as  an  encouraging  example  for  Ireland. 

The  result  of  the  utilization  of  the  public  stations  and  the  postal 
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scrvico  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  has  been  a  considerable  augmen- 
tation of  trafRc.  In  a  few  years  the  transmission  of  small  parcels 
by  post  has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  I  belieye  now  they  are  at  an 
increasing  rate  of  nearly  five  millions  annually  in  Switzerland.  In 
Ireland  the  number  should  be  in  the  same  proportion  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  branch  lines  made  more  largely  feeders  to  the  main 
lines. 

The  effect  of  this  system  on  trade  in  Ireland  would  be,  as  it  has 
been  in  Switzerland,  very  powerful.  It  would  enable  traders  to  send 
for  goods  as  they  want  them,  nnd  to  diminish  the  expense  of  stocks. 
In  Ireland,  as  in  Switzerland,  it  would  enable  business  to  be  trans- 
acted often  with  one-third  the  stocks  that  haye  been  heretofore 
found  necessary. 

In  Ireland,  however,  I  apprehend  that  the  stocks  in  the  village 
shops  and  the  retail  sliops  in  general  are,  from  poverty,  verr  low, 
\yith  them  the  results  of  cheap  parcel  post  conveyance,  ana  of  a 
cheap  postal  telegraph,  would  be  the  reverse  of  that  in  Switzerland  or 
Belgium.  It  would  be  to  give  them,  in  effect,  indefinite  augmenta- 
tions of  stock,  by  enabling  them  to  send  for  goods  fresh,  and  as 
they  wanted  them.  It  would  also  tend  frequently  to  bring  the  pro- 
ducer directly  in  communication  with  the  consumer,  and  to  save  the 
cost  of  intermediate  agents.  In  several  of  the  continental  states  there 
arc  large  beneficial  results  in  progi'ess  in  these  directions,  which,  here 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England,  are  arrested — I  say,  unavoidably 
arrested — by  the  condition  of  railway  communication  in  the  hands  of 
disjointed  and  conflicting  companies. 

The  Railway  Commissioners  could  not  well  avoid  noticing  the  com- 
plaints made  of  the  uncertain  and  conflicting  rates  and  the  imperfect 
delivery  of  parcels,  and  they  say : — "  Looking  at  the  extent  to  which 
the  railway  system  has  now  reached,  the  time  has  arrived  when  rail- 
way companies  should  combine  to  devise  some  rapid  and  efficient 
system  for  the  delivery  of  parcels."  Tliey  might  have  added  the 
word  **  economical "  delivery,  and  also  some  rapid  and  efficient  system 
for  the  collection  of  parcels. 

When  I  represented  the  great  extent  of  the  ground  for  which  new 
branch  railways  were  needed,  nnd  of  the  capillaries  of  the  system  of 
internal  communication  which  required  to  be  improved,  speeded,  and 
utilized,  I  did  so  from  impressions  derived  from  passing  observation. 
But  the  distinct  statistical  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  postal  system 
of  deliveries,  or  of  those  capillaries  which  they  advise  the  railway 
companies  to  lival,  was  put  before  the  Commissioners,  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Page,  from  the  Post-Office,  and  it  is  this :  The  number  of 
miles  which  mails  arc  conveyed  daily  by  railway  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  40,700,  and,  beyond  these,  the  number  of  miles  which 
mails  are  conveyed  daily,  by  coaches,  mail-carts,  and  onmibuses,  is 
yet  33,000,  whilst  the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  rural  post 
messengers  is  72,000  miles  daily,  or  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  mileage 
of  railways  and  mail  coaches  put  together.  Could  the  Commissionerfl 
have  minded  these  facts,  or  have  heeded  what  they  were  proposing, 
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when  they  proposed  that  the  railway  companies  should  undertake  the 
delivery  of  parceb — impliedly  as  equivalent  to  the  plan  proposed  of  a 
postal  delivery — t.e.,  that  the  railway  companies  should  undertake 
the  separate  service  of  parcel  delivery  by  separate  means,  equivalent 
to  this  thirty-three  thousand  miles  of  postal  delivery,  by  coach  or 
mail-carts  daily,  or  the  daily  postal  delivery  of  seventy-two  thousand 
miles  by  foot,  to  be  provided  and  paid  for  separately  ?  In  Ireland, 
however,  it  stands  thus,  and  I  adduce  the  fact  for  particular  atten- 
tion ;  whilst  the  daily  conveyance,  by  mail-coaches,  carts,  &c.,  is 
8,277  miles,  and  by  foot  messengers  8,680  miles  daily,  by  railway, 
according  to  the  last  returns,  it  was  only  4,645  miles  daily.  That  is 
to  say,  they  were  recommending  to  the  existing  companies  the  forma- 
tion of  a  triple  number  of  stations  for  collecting  and  delivering 
parcelsi  multiplied  offices  and  services,  clerks,  &c.,  as  well  as  carts,  an 
extra  expense  for  them  which  must,  if  charged  on  the  parcels,  to  a 
great  extent  be  prohibitory. 

In  Ireland  there  are  sixteen  hundred  or  more  of  postal  stations. 
I  have  not  at  hand  the  number  of  railway  stations.  But,  as  some 
electric  telegraph  company  directors  maintain  the  same  doctrines 
against  the  utilization  of  public  establishments  for  the  public  service, 
in  exemplification  of  its  fallacy,  I  may  mention  that,  while  there  are 
1,625  postal  stations,  there  are  only  92  telegraphic  stations  in  Ire- 
land. In  other  words,  the  telegraph  stations  are  to  the  postal  sta- 
tions in  Ireland  as  one  to  seventeen.  If  the  public  are  dctcimincd 
to  utilize  their  postal  establishments,  as  I  trust  they  will  be,  the 
trading  companies  must^  in  Ireland,  have  sixteen  more  separate 
establishments  to  compete  with  them — a  supposition  that  is  absurd. 
Are,  then,  the  sixteen  places,  sixteen  towns  or  villages  out  of  seven- 
teen, to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  quick  and  cheap  intercommuni- 
cation by  message,  that  the  monopoly  of  a  trading  company,  and  its 
power  of  making  exactions  on  their  necessities,  may  be  maintained  ? 
— a  supposition  that,  as  a  question  of  legislation  and  administration, 
ia  also  absurd. 

In  Ireland,  where,  on  the  principle  I  have  stated,  conveniences 
ought  to  be  in  advance  of  demand,  the  proportion  of  post-offices  to 
the  population,  which  ought  to  be  equal,  are  less  then  those  in  Eng- 
land. The  combination  of  the  postal  with  the  railway  and  the  telc- 
fraphic  services  may  serve  to  make  them  so  at  reduced  cost.  In 
reland  there  is  only  one  postal  station  to  some  3,700  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  stated  to  be  part  of  the  post-office  plan  to  extend  postal 
telegraphy  only  to  places  having  a  population  of  5,000  persons. 
This  can  only  be  accepted  as,  in  the  first  instance,  a  tentative  exten- 
sion. In  Prussia,  which  is  in  many  respects  the  best  administered 
country  in  Europe,  in  -which  the  Government  well  knows  what  it  is 
about,  it  has  been  officially  announced  that  the  Government  intends 
to  extend  the  telegraphic  system  to  eveiy  place  with  a  population  of 
1,500  persons,  or  nearly  double  the  extent  of  our  postal  stations. 

On  the  public  footing  there  are  other  large  branches  of  service  for 
which  the  telegraph  is  needed,  and  which  should  contribute  to  the 
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eBtablishment  charges,  in  reduction  of  those  for  the  telegraphic 
post. 

As  a  Commissioner  of  Inquiry  into  the  organization  of  a  police 
force,  I  can  state,  that  bj  a  complete  system  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation from  station  to  station,  and  in  combination  with  a  general 
postal  system,  the  efficiency  of  the  police  force  may  be  nearly 
doubled.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  there  are  upwards  of  1,300  police 
stations  in  Ireland.  Then  there  are  the  coast-guard  stations,  and  the 
Royal  and  mercautile  marine  stations,  and  all  the  mUitary  stations, 
which  need  connexion ;  and  all  these  will  bring  telegraphic  commu- 
nication closer  than  the  existing  telegraphic  stations.  The  statement 
made  by  the  Minister  of  War  for  Belgium  declared  that  placing  the 
railway  under  public  control  had  doubled  the  efficiency  of  the  army, 
and  that  the  electric  telegraph  would  double  it  again,  is,  I  submit, 
especially  applicable  to  Ireland.  I  am  assured,  upon  good  authority, 
that  by  a  recent  invention  by  Mr.  Donald  Nicoll,  underground  tele- 
graphs may  be  laid  down  and  maintained  as  cheaply  as  the  present 
system  of  overground  telegraphs. 

The  chief  economical  and  administrative  conclusions  which  I  have 
now  to  submit,  are  : — That  communication  by  railway  forms  part  of 
a  connected  system,  for  the  transit  of  persons,  letters,  information, 
and  goods.  That  as  a  regulating  and  predominant  controlling  func- 
tion, constantly  acting,  to  ensure  punctuality  in  the  departure  and 
arrival  of  trains,  as  well  as  the  postal  deliveries  connected  with  the 
trains,  the  postal  fhnction  has  properly  a  chief  place.  That  the 
exercise  of  this  controlliug  function,  for  ensuring  punctuality  in  the 
conveyance  of  letters,  is  of  importance  for  ensuring  punctuality  in 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  as  well  as  of  parcels  conveyed  by 
quick  trains.  That  the  postal  stations  and  the  services  of  the  postal 
officers  and  servants  should,  for  the  public  economy,  be  utilized  for 
the  conveyance  of  telegraphic  messages  as  well  as  of  small  parcels, 
as  in  several  continental  states.  That  the  police  stations,  and  the 
naval  and  military  stations,  should  be  combined  in  a  complete  system 
of  telegraphic  communication.  That  hence  it  follows,  as  a  question 
of  administrative  improvement,  that  the  exercise  of  the  functions, 
for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  telegraphic  messages,  passengers,  and 
goods  should  be  combined  under  one  chief  and  responsible  public 
authority. 

Unity  of  management,  under  a  public  authority  of  a  railway  com- 
munication, will  bo  in  itself  an  important  advance  in  public  improve- 
ment. Unity  of  management  of  telegraphic  communication  in  con- 
nexion with  the  post  will  also  be  in  itself  an  important  and  much- 
needed  improvement.  But  jarring  action  will  be  avoided — the 
improvement  in  the  pecuniary  and  other  results  will  be  the  more 
complete  and  speedy — if  the  requisite  combination  and  subordination 
of  aidministrative  functions  be  considered  and  provided  for  at  the 
outset. 

Ireland  has,  in  its  general  police,  the  elements  of  administrative 
improvement  in  advance  of  England.    Ireland  has,  too,  an  adminis* 
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tration  of  relief  provided  for  the  destitute  in  advance  of  that  of 
England.  I  trust  that,  through  its  representatives,  it  will  have,  as  it 
oa^t  to  have,  the  lead  in  the  necessary  improvement  of  all  the  means 
of  internal  communication. 

If  I  may  use  a  simile  derived  from  sanitary  science,  I  would  say 
tbat,  to  give  entire  freedom  to  the  main  arteries  of  communication,  to 
complete  the  capillaries  of  the  system,  the  branch  railways — to  pro- 
Tide  for  it,  as  it  were,  a  new  set  of  nerves  of  quickened  sensation  and 
motion,  by  a  cheap  system  of  postal  telegraphy,  would  tend  to  put 
the  body  politic  in  a  condition  of  healthy  and  prosperous  action,  such 
as  has  been  imparted  to  Belgium  by  the  like  means.  By  those  means 
unhealthy  formations  may  be  made  to  slough  off,  and  morbid  condi- 
tions, and  febrile  action,  the  result  of  deficient  and  interrupted  circu- 
lation and  stagnation,  may  be  best  dissipated. 
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IT  hat  been  observed  in  regard  to  Irish  railways  that  their  rates 
are  very  high,  their  speed  very  low,  and  their  trains  very  few, 
while  the  remuneration  to  the  proprietors  is  very  smalL  To  render 
these  lines  more  useful  to  the  country,  to  enable  them  to  carry  five 
CT  six  passengers  and  five  or  six  tons  of  merchandise,  where  only  one 
is  carried  at  present,  would  be  one  of  the  highest  achievements  of 
statesmanship,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  Ireland.  This  problem 
is  now  taxing  the  energies  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  legis- 
lators ;  and  I  propose  to  describe  briefly  to  this  meeting  in  what  way 
it  has  been  suggested  that  this  great  work  may  be  accomplished 
without  prejudice  to  the  vested  interests  of  railway  proprietors. 

Whether  owing  to  the  want  of  capital,  want  of  enterprise,  or 
want  of  commercial  activity,  or  to  all  these  causes  combined,  the 
construction  of  railways  in  Ireland  has  proceeded  more  slowly,  and 
made  less  progress,  than  in  either  of  the  sister  countries.  It  appears 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1865,  the  latest  now  published, 
that  there  were  then  only  1,838  miles  of  railway  in  active  operation 
1q  Ireland,  divided  among  thirty-five  companies,  and  realizing  a  gross 
revenue  of  about  £  1,700,000  per  annum,  less  than  a  third  part  of  the 
receipts  of  the  English  North  Western  Railway  Company.  The 
great  number  of  independent  lines  making  up  the  Insh  system,  and 
the  want  of  concert  and  co-operation  in  their  management  render 
them  comparatively  inefiUcient  and  unserviceable  to  the  public.  For 
this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  high  charges  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  and  passengers,  the  people  of  Ireland  have  come  fdmost 
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unanimouslj  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  signal  advantagei 
even  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  railways  were  pur- 
chased on  equitable  terms  by  the  Grovemment  and  worked  upon  one 
uniform  system  for  the  public  good,  and  not  merely,  as  at  present,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  shareholders. 

The  policy  of  such  an  arrangement  has  for  the  last  three  years  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  and  earnest  discussion  in  the  press  and  on  the 
platform.  It  has  engaged  the  attention  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  been  the  subject  in  part  of  one  Royal  Commission,  whilst 
a  second  Royal  Commission  is  about  to  tax  the  energies  of  some  of  our 
most  experienced  and  scientific  men  to  ascertain  the  present  circum- 
stances and  actual  value  of  the  Irish  railways,  in  case  Government 
should  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  their  purchase.  The 
right  of  purchase  as  to  all  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
has  been  specially  reser^'ed  to  the  State  by  the  Railway  Act  of  1844, 
subject  to  certain  conditions  embodied  in  that  Act  for  the  benefit  of 
railway  proprietors;  so  that  all  railways  undertaken  in  Ireland  in 
1844,  or  any  subsequent  year,  have  been  undertaken  upon  this  ex- 
press condition.  The  right  of  purchase  is  therefore  beyond  dispute. 
The  policy  of  such  a  measure  still  remains  to  be  discussed,  as  also 
the  terms  on  which  it  should  be  carried  out,  if  at  all,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  working  of  the  railways  should  thenceforth  be  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  State. 

As  a  general  rule  the  government  of  a  country  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere in  undertakings  of  a  commercial  character,  which  would  bring 
the  resources  of  the  State  into  competition  with  private  capital  and 
enterprize.  And  when  there  has  been  such  interference  in  this 
country,  even  for  public  purposes,  such  as  building  ships  of  war  and 
constructing  guns  and  other  weapons  of  offence,  it  would  seem  that 
private  enterprize  has  generally  triumphed  over  the  Government 
establishments  in  skill  and  workmanship.  But  there  are  some  under- 
takings specially  suited  for  the  action  of  the  Government,  and  which 
can  be  carried  out  by  it  with  great  advantage  without  being  brought 
into  competition  with  private  individuals.  The  Post-Oflice  service 
is  of  this  character.  It  pervades  the  whole  country,  performs  its 
duties  well  and  cheaply,  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  feelings  and 
wants  of  the  public,  and  has  shown  wonderful  powers  of  adaptation 
and  arrangement  to  supply  the  maximum  of  accommodation  with  the 
minimum  of  expense.  If  similar  benefits  could  be  rendered  to  the 
Irish  public  with  respect  to  railways  it  would  be  an  unspeakable 
advantage. 

The  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  should,  however,  be  made,  if 
at  all,  not  under  the  Act  of  1844,  which  contemplated  a  gradual 
piece-meal  purchase,  leaving  wholly  out  of  account  the  older  lines, 
but  under  a  new  Act,  which  should  apply  to  all  existing  lines,  and 
which  should  make  their  purchase  as  far  as  possible  simultaneous,  and 
should  also  provide  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  purchase  of  the 
Irish  railways  by  the  State  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament  in  April,  1865,  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  MonseU,  and  the 
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Bight  Hon.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whiteside,  then  M.P.  for  the 
Uniyersity  of  Dablin.  A  Boyal  Commission  had  been  previously 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  tiiese  two  eminent  members  then  proposed  that  the 
cemmission  should  first  take  evidence  respecting  the  Irish  railways 
with  a  view  to  their  purchase  by  the  State.  The  Grovernment 
acceded  to  the  motion,  and  hence  we  have  been  furnished  with  a 
vast  body  of  evidence  in  support  of  that  project.  It  would  appear 
trom.  the  evidence  then  taken  that  the  Irish  railways  could  be  pur* 
ehased  for  £19,500,000,  or,  in  round  numbers,  £20,000,000  sterling. 
Aasiiming  this  sum  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  trans- 
action to  be  carried  out  on  that  basis,  by  the  issue  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  Gk)vernment  stock,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  national 
credit  pledged  for  the  payment  of  some  £640,000  annually,  or  what- 
ever will  be  the  exact  amount  payable  yearly  on  the  Gk>vemment 
securities  issued  for  the  purchase  of  the  railways ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  in  return  for  this,  we  have  the  Grovernment,  on  behalf  of 
the  State,  in  possession  of  say  1,838  miles  of  railway,  which  cost  the 
original  shareholders  about  £26,000,000  sterling,  and  would  cost  the 
nation  only  £20,000,000,  or  less  than  £1 1,000  per  mile.  According 
to  the  railway  returns  for  1865,  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Irish  lines 
amounted,  as  we  have  seen,  for  that  year  to  £1,700,000  in  round 
numbers.  Of  this  sum  no  less  than  £800,000  was  absorbed  in 
working  expenses,  including  repair  of  the  lines,  replacing  of  rolling 
■took.  Parliamentary  and  all  incidental  expenses,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £900,000  now  applicable  to  payment  of  interest  on  loans  and 
debts  and  dividends  on  preference  and  original  shares.  But  when  the 
ndlway  shareholders  and  their  creditors  had  been  all  paid  off  by  the 
proceeds  of  £20,000,000  worth  of  Grovernment  stock,  at  an  annual  cost 
to  the  nation  of  no  more  than  £640,000  annually,  the  difference  between 
that  sum  and  £900,000,  that  is  £260,000,  would  be  so  much  clear 
gain  to  the  nation  on  the  supposed  transaction.  If,  then,  the  projected 
purchase  of  railways  would  bring  a  clear  gain  to  the  State  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually,  on  what  grounds  can  it  be 
opposed  ?  On  this  point  we  are  still  very  much  iu  the  dark.  The 
majority  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  of  1865  reported  against  the 
purchase  of  the  Irish  railways.  Two  of  them.  Lord  Stanley  and 
Mr.  Roebuck,  remained  neutral,  whilst  Mr.  Mousell  and  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  recommended  warmly  the  purchase  of  all  the  Irish  lines.  The 
majority  of  the  Commons  do  not  appear  to  have  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  go  into  that  question  at  any  length,  or  to  give  any  definite 
answer  to  the  full  and  copious  arguments  that  had  been  laid  before 
them  by  English  as  well  as  Irish  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Irish  railways.  On  this  point  their  report  has  been  emi- 
nently unsatisfactory.  But  two  of  the  Commissioners  having  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons  controverted  Mr.  Monsell's  statements  in 
the  debate  of  1st  August  last ;  and  from  their  arguments  and  some 
little  information  derived  from  other  quarters  we  may  spell  out  a 
few  objections  to  the  proposed  measure. 
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The  first  objection  is,  that  it  is  unfur  to  employ  the  pnblic  funds 
in  fostering  or  propping  up  any  one  interest  or  department  of  in- 
dustry. This  objection  assumes  that  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  lines 
is  projected,  or  at  least  advocated,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
interests  of  railway  companies,  and  enabling  some  of  them  to  over- 
come their  financial  difiiculties,  whereas  their  object  is  to  transfer 
their  rights  and  privileges  to  the  State,  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price, 
and  not  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  property,  or  benefit  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  No  doubt,  while  this  object  was  being 
steadily  pursued  on  public  grounds,  a  year  or  two  ago  a  vigorous 
effort  was  made  by  the  directors  of  sundry  Irish  railways  to  obtain 
advances  of  money  from  Grovernment,  to  be  applied  by  the  existing 
boards  to  further  the  interest  of  their  own  lines.  Bat  this  effort 
proved  utterly  unsuccessful.  Let  no  one  then  pretend  to  confound 
it  with  the  scheme  for  purchasing  the  Irish  lines,  or  suppose  that  this 
scheme  is  put  forward  in  the  interest  of  railway  proprietors,  or  that 
the  Irish  lines  are  worse  managed  or  more  embarrassed  than  those 
of  England  or  Scotland.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  Irish  railways 
are  and  have  been  conducted  with  remarkable  ability,and  many  of  than 
have  never  suffered  from  any  financial  embarrassment,  and  the  question 
of  purchase  has  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  Irish  lines,  merely 
because  the  required  financial  operation  would  be  upon  a  very  limited 
and  practical  scale,  and  the  lines  when  purchased  could  be  more 
easily  dealt  with  upon  one  uniform  system  than  any  section  of 
English  railways  of  equal  extent.  Perhaps  I  may  add  on  this  point 
that  loans  of  public  money  have  already  been  made  to  several  Irish 
railways,  without  any  loss  having  been  sustained  thereby.  And  in 
the  East  Indies,  when  the  improvement  of  the  country  seemed  to 
require  an  extraordinary  stimulus,  a  high  rate  of  interest  was 
guaranteed  out  of  the  public  exchequer  to  protect  railway  under- 
takings against  loss.  And  in  Ireland,  for  many  years  past,  the 
Board  of  Works  has  been  made  the  agent  of  Government  in  dispen* 
sing  to  corporations  and  public  bodies,  and  even  to  private  individuals, 
public  moneys,  provided  for  that  purpose  by  Parliament,  for  certain 
specified  purposes,  by  which  it  was  expected  that  the  general  good  of 
the  community  as  well  as  private  interests  would  be  promoted.  If, 
then,  it  be  a  legitimate  use  of  public  money  to  foster  important 
private  undertakings  when  these  tend  directly  to  advance  the  common 
weal,  it  is  surely  allowable  to  make  a  profitable  investment^  which 
injures  no  class  or  individual,  and  yet  may  be  made  the  means  of 
great  national  advancement. 

TJic  next  great  objection  against  the  enterprize  in  question  is,  that 
the  Government  is  wholly  unfitted  for  the  management  of  railways, 
that  this  work  would  bo  better  done  by  those  who  should  have  a 
personal  and  pecuniary  interest  in  doing  it  well,  and,  further,  that 
the  railway  patronage  would  be  used  for  political  purposes,  and  the 
lives  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  entrusted  to  men  selected,  not  for 
their  superior  skill  and  efficiency,  but  for  political  services.  This 
would  mdeeiXift  «i\iQ^«tM^v^ment  if  it  were  warranted  by  facts. 
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But  it  is  neither  intended  nor  desired  that  Grovernment  should 
manage  the  railways  directly,  as  it  does  the  post-oifice,  but  rather 
that  it  shonld  taxm  out  the  lines  on  the  best  terms  that  can  be  obtained 
for  the  public  benefit.  Possibly  it  may  be  found  necessary,  if  the 
scheme  be  carried  out,  that  the  railway  system  should  be  managed  for 
a  year  or  two  by  Commissioners,  specially  appointed  for  tlio  purpose, 
till  actual  possession  should  be  obtained  of  all  the  lines,  and  a 
national  time  table  framed,  on  the  basis  of  which  capitalists  might  be 
invited  to  make  tenders  for  tho  working  of  the  Irish  railway  system. 
Bat  in  that  case  it  would  be  very  much  n  matter  of  necessity  to  retain 
the  services  of  the  present  railway  employds,  or  so  many  of  them  as 
■hoold  be  needed,  and  the  fitness  and  political  impartiality  of  tho 
Commissioners  individually  might  be  insured  by  requiiing  tho  consent 
of  Parliament  to  their  appointment. 

The  third  objection  which  I  will  notice  is,  that  those  who  advocate 
the  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  State,  put  forwai'd  Utopian 
and  unreliable  calculations  as  to  the  increased  traffic  that  might  be 
expected  to  take  place,  if  Government  should  purchase  these  lines, 
and  largely  reduce  the  present  taiiff.  This  objection  sometimes  takes 
the  startling  form  of  an  assertion  that  in  Ireland  railway  traffic  is 
^*  a  fixed  quantity,"  and  would  not  be  materially  affected  by  any 
practicable  reduction  of  fares.  Sometimes  it  puts  forward  the  obli- 
gation that  Ireland  is  a  thinly-peopled  country,  and  enjoys  neither 
manufacturing  nor  commercial  activity,  and  the  conclusion  in  both 
cases  is,  that  the  Irish  railways  should  be  left  to  their  thirty-five 
jarring  boards  of  directors,  with  their  present  high  tariffs,  and  their 
endless  jealousies  and  disputes,  which  continually  disappoint  tho 
traveller,  and  mar  the  interests  of  the  trader. 

These  arguments  are  directed  rather  against  the  desired  reduction 
of  the  tariff,  than  against  the  purchase  of  the  railways.  But  as  they 
are  well  fitted,  and  seem  intended  to  prevent  the  purchase  being 
carried  into  effect,  I  think  it  well  to  notice  them  hei*e.  There  are 
several  fallacies  lurking  in  these  assertions.  It  is  a  settled  rule  in 
political  economy  that  a  reduction  of  price  causes  an  increased 
demand  for  any  article  of  ordinary  use.  Railway  traffic  has  hitherto 
obeyjsd  this  rule  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere.  Low  tariffs  have  brought 
increased  business,  and  even  the  present  high  charges  have  not  been 
able  to  stereotype  the  railway  returns  at  any  given  figure.  I  believe 
we  may  appeal  to  the  recent  experience  of  the  Irish  Midland  in 
proof  of  the  effect  of  reduced  fares  and  increased  facilities  for  traffic, 
in  adding  not  only  to  the  business,  but  to  the  net  profits  of  a  line. 
Then,  as  to  the  thinness  of  population,  it  is  not  the  number  of 
people,  but  of  travellei*8  in  a  country,  that  swell  the  railway  receipts. 
And  if  the  people  be  poor,  as  in  Ireland,  the  fares  must  be  low,  else 
the  balk  of  the  population  cannot  travel  by  rail.  This  is  now  tho 
case  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  But  every  improve- 
ment in  their  condition,  and  every  reduction  of  the  railway  tariff, 
would  place  the  means  of  rapid  locomotion  within  reach  of  an 
increased  nomber,  and  would  also  induce  those  who  now  use  the 
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rails  to  use  them  more  frequently.  A  reduced  tariff  would  also  bring 
larger  supplies  of  coal  and  of  fish  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
would  promote  mineral  traffic,  and  introduce  cattle  and  other  kinds 
of  stock  on  many  lines  to  which  they  are  now  strangers. 

Whatever  disadvantages  the  Irish  railways  have  laboured  under, 
these  have  already  operated  to  keep  down  the  traffic ;  and  yet  this 
trnffic  is  rapidly  approaching  the  gross  amount  of  two  mUlioiis  a 
year.     Railways  and  steamships  are  gradually,  and  in  some  placei 
rapidly,  assimilating  the  condition  of  Ireland  to  that  of  England  iod 
Scotland ;  and  as  this  process  goes  on,  railway  traffic  must  neceasarilj 
increase.     The  rapidly  advancing  community  of  Belfast  has  prond 
that  manufactures  may  be  planted  with  success,  where  neither  end 
nor  iron  is  to  be  found.    And,  within  the  last  twenty  years^  die 
flourishing  city  of  Londonderry  has  become  the  seat  of  a  new  tnuia 
—the  manufacture  of  shirts,  which  now  gives  employment  to  4,000 
or  5,000  of  its  inhabitants  ;  while  in  many  localities,  both  north  tad 
south,  new  manufactures  and  branches  of  industry  have  been  estab- 
lished, which  only  require  a  little  encouragement  to  tell  fovoonUj 
on  the  progress  of  the  country. 

Let  us  now,  without  anticipating  further  objections,  suppose  the 
Irish  railways  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  under  the 
scheme  service  shadowed   forth,  to  be  worked  by  them  ^  their 
lessees,  not  to  realize  profits,  but  to  promote  the  more  rapid  derelqh 
ment  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  on  what  principle  should  th^ 
proceed  ?     We  have  seen  that  in  1865  the  railways  realized  a  gron 
income  of  £1,700,000,  of  which  £800,000  were  devoted  to  woriuog 
and    other  expenses,   and    £900,000  as  a  return  for  the  capital 
invested  in  the  lines,  and  that  the  Government  could  obtain  the 
capital  required  for  their  purchase  for  £640,000  a  year,  thus  leaving 
a    clear    yearly  profit   of   £260,000.      But  an   additional  saving, 
estimated  at  £100,000  a  year,  would  accrue  out  of  the  £800,000 
allocated  to  working  and  other  expenses,  which  is  now  expended  ob 
directors,  secretaries,  engineers,  solicitors,  parliamentary  agenta^  and 
other  officials,  whose  services  would  no  longer  be  required.    Tbie 
would  make,  when  added  to  the  amount  saved  in  dividends,  the  large 
sum  of  £360,000,  or  more  than  21  per  cent,  on  the  gross  reccipta. 
A  capitalist  then  wishing  to  make  an  ofier  for  the  lease  of  therailf 
ways  would  naturally  reckon  that  if  he  could  save  £360,000  of  the 
present  outlay  ho  could  afibrd  to  work  all  the  lines  as  at  present  at 
one-fiAh  below  the  present  tariff*,  and  still  have  a  large  margin  of 
profit.     But  another  speculator,  relying  on  the  stimulus  to  be  givea 
to  traffic  by  the  reduced  tariff,  might  calculate  that  he  could  afford  to 
strike  off  25  per  cent,  or  one-fourth  of  the  present  charge,  if  he  had  i 
lease  for  &wq  or  seven  years.     In  this  way  capitalists  would  be  in- 
duced to  speculate  on  the  increased  traffic  to  be  obtained  by  reduced 
fnres ;  and  whoever  should  undertake  the  working  of  all  the  Irish 
railways  at  the  lowest  rate  of  charge,  and  give  adequate  securitj  for 
performing  his  contract,  should  obtain  the  privilege  of  working  them 
for  a  term  of  years.    At  the  end  of  this  term  a  still  further  reductien 
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S  nilw&y  tariff  might  be  reckoned  upon,  and  ea  od  from  time  to 
time,  the  money  payment  or  reut  Laing  a.  Hxcd  aum  and  the  tariff 
being  reduced  from  time  to  time. 

This  is  one  mode  in  which  railway  refonn  might  be  carried  out. 
It  hsA  in  ita  favour  tliis  powerful  argument,  that  the  reduction  of 
fares  is  introduced  gradually  as  the  increased  revenue  may  warrant 
it,  but  no  foster.  In  thi^  way  no  riak  or  liability  would  be  incurred 
by  the  Government,  whose  duty  would  be  confined  to  a  etriul  systtim 
of  inspection,  to  inaure  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  lines  and  rolling 
Block  and  the  stipulated  accommodation  of  the  public. 

But  there  is  another,  and  perlinpe  a  better,  course  which  the 
Government  might  adopt.  It  might  begin  with  a  sweeping  reduction 
of  the  tariff  in  the  firm  instance,  relying  upon  the  increased  traffic  lo 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  a  few  years.  This  course  was  taken  witli 
■igoal  success  some  thirty  years  ago  when  the  penny  postage  was 
first  introduced,  aoder  the  auspices  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  When  it 
was  first  proposed  to  reduce  to  the  uniform  rate  of  one  penny  each 
the  postago  on  alt  letters,  which  then  averaged  more  than  fivepence 
end),  tliosc  who  professed  to  understaod  the  subject  best  predicted 
nothing  but  disastrous  failure  and  diaappoiotment.  But  their  iiJ- 
omeoed  predictions  were  si^ally  contradicted  by  the  event.  Siuce 
1839,  the  last  yeai'  of  the  old  system,  the  gross  revenue  has  nearly 
doubled  J  it  has  increased  from  £2,390,000  lo  £4,500,000.  or  there- 
abouts. This  increase  in  the  receipts,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
reduction  in  the  postage,  represents  a  mere  than  ten-fold  increase  in 
the  business  of  the  department. 

But  what  concei'na  the  present  question  most  closely  is  that  on  the 
very  first  year  after  the  introduction  of  the  penny  postage  the  busi- 
nece  of  the  post'Offico  was  increased  nearly  tliree-fuld.  And  if  rulway 
Eares  wore  at  once  reduced  to  one-half  their  present  amount  we 
■boulil  probably  have  a  double  or  even  three-fold  amount  of  traffic 
during  the  following  year,  since  all  may  travel,  though  all  could  not 
write  letters. 

Bui  it  might  happen  that,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  bo  thus  applied  to  railway  traffic,  the  gross  receipts 
might  be  *a  fur  reduced  as  not  Ui  leave  a  sufficient  balance  to  meet 
the  perpetual  charge  of  £640,000  a  year,  aft<.-r  meeting  all  the 
working  and  incidental  expenses  of  lEie  lines.  There  might  not  be 
more  than  £500,000  available  for  this  purpose.  In  that  cose  a  sum 
of  £140,000  would  have  to  be  provided  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the 
r^lway  receipts.  From  what  aourcc  ahould  this  deficiency  be  sup- 
plied ?  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  deficiency  would  have  arisen 
because  the  people  of  Irelaud  bad  been  euabled  to  save  that  amount, 
and  much  more,  out  of  their  railway  expenses,  although  supplied 
with  the  means  of  travelling  and  transmitting  goods  and  parcels  at 
rates  of  charge  reduced  beyond  all  precedent.  To  supply  the  sup- 
poaed  deficiency  out  of  the  resources  of  Ireland  would  be  no  more 
]  therefore  than  to  draw  to  a  small  extent  upon  the  savings  ah'cady 
■Btalized  by  the  Irish  people  out  of  their  cbeap  fares.     It  would ' 
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like  calling  for  a  retarn  from  the  clouds  in  the  shape  of  a  Yery  mo- 
derate shower  for  the  stores  of  moisture  which  they  had  previonsly 
drawn  from  the  earth.  But  then  some  ci^ous  objector  will  insist 
that  any  tax  to  be  imposed  on  Ireland  for  this  purpose,  even  for  the 
shortest  period,  would  not  fell  ezdusiyely  upon  railway  traYellera* 
and  would  therefore  be  unequal  and  oppressiye.  I  don't  flunk  this 
<<  Ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  "  should  be  allowed  to  obstruct  so 
beneficent  a  measure  as  the  proposed  railway  reform ;  and  it  is  satis* 
factory  to  know  that  at  all  the  public  meetings  hfdd  in  Ireland  to 
promote  such  a  measure,  the  public  Yoioe  declared  most  deddedly, 
almost  unanimously,  in  &your  of  making  Ireland  alone  responaiUe 
for  the  deficiency  in  question.  If  all  the  community  do  not  trayd 
by  rail,  all  are  consumers  of  goods  and  merchiuidiae  oarried  by  rail, 
and  would  therefore  be  partakers  of  the  saving  effiacted  on  the  transit 
of  goods,  if  not  on  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 

But  if  it  should  be  deemed  essential  to  the  introduction  of  a  whole- 
sale reduction  of  the  railway  tariff  that  any  temporary  deftdeoey 
in  the  railway  returns  at  the  conmiencementof  the  new  system  should 
fall  exclusively  upon  those  who  should  thereafter  use  the  lines,  there 
is  a  mode  by  which  even  this  difficult  problem  may  be  aooompliahed. 
If  £20,000,000  be  taken  as  the  amount  required  to  purchase  the 
Irish  ndlways,  let  an  additional  million,  or  whatever  sum  may  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  supplement  the  deficient  railway  returns,  tiU  the 
railways  should  be  self-sustaining  at  the  reduced  tari£^  be  added  to 
the  purchase-money ;  and  let  the  Gk>vemment  be  authoriied  to  ssjpplj 
this  extra  million,  as  it  should  be  required,  from  year  to  year,  in 
making  up  the  actual  deficiencies  in  the  railway  returns.  And  then, 
after  the  railways  shall  have  become  self-sustaining,  let  the  balance 
which  would  remain  after  meeting  the  permanent  charge  of  £640,000 
a  year,  be  applied  from  year  to  year  in  paying  off  the  extra  million, 
or  whatever  other  sum  had  been  borrowed  in  previous  years  to  meet 
the  annual  deficiencies.  In  this  way  the  railways  themselves,  after 
they  had  become  more  frequented  and  more  prosperous,  would  be 
made  the  agents  for  clearing  off  the  liabilities  incurred  while  their 
traffic  was  as  yet  undeveloped ;  and  none  but  those  who  had  used  the 
railways  after  the  reduction  of  their  tariff,  and  had  therefore  derived 
some  benefit  from  that  reduction,  would  be  taxed  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  that  had  occurred  in  the  first  instance. 

But  whether  this  plan,  or  any  other,  be  adopted  to  meet  the  tem- 
porary deficiencies  that  may  arise,  I  hope  the  Gk>vernment  will  adopt 
the  decided  course  of  making  a  sweeping  reduction  in  the  existing 
railway  tariff,  and  thus  giving  an  effectual  stimulus  to  the  trade,  in- 
dustry, and  enterprise  of  the  country. 
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How  nuzy  ike  Extension  of  the  Irish  Fisheries  be  best  iromoted? 

By  John  A.  Blake^  M.P. 

FEW  countriea  have  been  so  highly  favoured  by  nature  for  the 
saocessful  prosecution  of  sea  and  inland  fisheries  as  Ireland. 
CSompared  with  its  area,  tho  range  of  coast  (2,860  miles)  is  very 
great»  owing  to  the  numerous  indentations  forming  a  vast  number  of 
«0taarie8  and  bays  and  innumerable  creeks.  In  addition  to  the 
advantages  which  these  offer  as  a  resort  for  fish,  several  excellent 
feeding  grounds,  frequented  by  large  shoals,  exist  ofi*  different  parts 
of  the  coast. 

With  regard  to  the  inland  fisheries,  no  better  proof  of  the  wonderful 
prodactiveness  of  the  Irish  rivers  need  be  given  than  the  fact  that 
after  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  destructive  process  of  cap- 
tore  which  all  but  annihilated  the  salmon  fisheries  of  England,  and 
enennously  reduced  that  of  Scotland,  they  produced,  even  the  year 
before  the  passing  of  the  useful  measure  introduced  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Bight  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce,  in  1863,  £300,000. 

With  regard  to  oyster  fisheries,  competent  judges  have  pronounced 
Ireland  to  be  well  adapted  for  their  extensive  culture,  both  on 
aooonnt  of  the  excellence  of  the  oyster  on  the  natural  banks  as  well  as 
the  Boitability  of  a  very  large  extent  of  shore  for  artificial  propaga^ 
tioB.  The  experiments  already  tried  go  far  to  prove  tho  opportunity 
that  offers  in  Ireland  for  this  most  lucrative  branch  of  the  fisheries. 

Judging  from  the  results  elsewhere,  the  profits  may  be  estimated  al 
a  thousand  per  cent.  Making  duo  allowance  for  the  greater  advan- 
tages which  France  possesses  for  the  culture  in  point  of  climate,  still, 
as  proved  by  the  experiments  tried  in  Ireland,  the  returns  would  not, 
wiUi  the  same  skilM  treatment,  bo  much  less.  It  is  haidly  going 
too  far  to  say  that  this  branch  of  tho  fisheries  might  be  increased  a 
thousandfold  in  Ireland,  to  the  great  benefit  of  those  conducting  the 
operation  judiciously,  and  affording  enormous  employment. 

Nothing  seems  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  Ireland  ought, 
after  supplying  her  own  wants,  to  have  a  surplus  of  fish  for  export. 
Strange,  however,  as  the  anomaly  may  seem,  the  contraiy  is  the  fuel. 
The  requirements  of  the  people  are  so  much  beyond  tho  quantity 
captured,  that  there  is  annually  imported  fully  a  quarter  of  a  million 
worth  of  fish  from  Scotland,  Newfoundland,  and  even  Norway. 

Previous  to  the  famine  the  imports  of  fish  amounted  to  over  half  a 
million  sterling  per  annum.  But  more  surprising  of  all  is  the  fact, 
that  the  vessels  bearing  these  cargoes,  as  they  approach  the  Ii*ish 
coast,  sail  often  through  vast  shoals  of  the  same  fish  with  which  they 
are  freighted,  and  even  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Ii-eland  the  people  may  bo 
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frequently  seen  consuming  the  cured  fish  of  Norway,  Newfoundland, 
and  Scotland,  whilst  they  can  see  from  their  doors  the  sure  indica- 
tions of  a  plentitude  of  probably  similar  fish  within  easy  reach,  if  the 
appliances  for  capture  were  available. 

To  show  the  causes  of  this  anomalous  state  of  things,  and  to 
suggest  the  means  by  which  the  downward  tendency  of  the  sea 
fisheries  may  be  arrested,  and  this  great  industrial  resource  resus- 
citated, is  the  object  proposed  in  this  paper. 

It  is  needless  to  prove  that  the  Irish  fisheries,  down  to  a  compara- 
tively late  period,  must  have  been  more  abundant  than  thoee  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  That  they  were  superior  to  thoae  of 
England  and  Scotland,  is  proved  by  the  preference  long  given  to  the 
Irish  coasts  by  Scotch  and  English  fishermen  over  their  own. 
Foreigners,  too,  would  not  have  paid  the  heavy  tribute  they  did  for 
the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  seas  round  Ireland,  if  they  had  not 
found  it  more  remunerative  (even  with  the  serious  drawback  of  dis- 
tance in  those  days  of  imperfect  navigation)  than  filing  near 
their  own  shores.  The  most  competent  authorities  proooance  thai 
within  easy  reach  of  suitable  and  well-found  craft  as  much  is  to  be 
caught  in  the  Irish  waters  now  as  at  any  former  period.  The  modes 
of  capture  have  improved,  the  demand  largely  increased ;  and  with 
it,  largely  augmented  facilities  for  preservation  and  transport  to 
distant  markets. 

But  with  everything  that  nature  and  progress  has  apparently  done 
to  render  this  great  element  of  national  wealth  a  means  of  prosperity 
to  those  on  whom  it  has  been  bestowed,  the  strange,  sad  spectacle  is 
presented  of  those  who  follow  the  avocation  being  reduced  in  twenty 
years  to  nearly  one-third  of  their  former  number,  and  the  fishing  crail 
to  less  than  to  one-half,  with  a  decline  still  going  on  at  so  rapid  a 
rate  as  to  threaten,  if  not  arrested,  all  but  the  extinction  of  this  branch 
of  industry.  Stranger,  perhaps,  than  all  is  the  fact,  that  even  with 
a  diminished  population,  and  a  considerable  change  to  a  diet  in 
which  fish  does  not  enter  so  largely  as  in  the  former  one,  a  great 
amount  of  fish  is  still  brought  from  a  country  which  at  one  time 
obtained  part  of  its  own  supplies  from  Ireland,  and  captures  on  the 
Irish  coast  much  that  is  afterwards  sent  back  to  it  in  a  cured  state. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  whether  the  native  Irish  formerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  abundance  of  tlM 
seas  around  them.  They  appear  to  have  done  so  as  long  as  they 
were  permitted,  and  to  have  worked  most  industriously  at  fishing 
pursuits;  but,  as  Sir  Charles  Morgan  justly  remarked,  the  Grovem- 
ment  did  not  entertain  the  idea  that  "  the  resources  of  Ireland  could, 
or  ought  to,  be  made  available  for  the  Irish  subject.^'  The  best  fish- 
ing grounds  were  handed  over  to  foreigners  by  England  for  a  money 
consideration,  and  the  resources  which  should  have  been  turned  to 
Ihe  benefit  of  those  to  whom  they  rightly  belonged,  went  to  enrich 
other  countries.  But  even  this  was  not  the  worst.  A  noble  nnd 
eloquent  lord,  in  a  recent  work  on  Ireland,  points  forcibly  to  the  suc- 
cessful stamping  out  of  various  industries,  for  which  Ireland  was 
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particularly  calculated,  bj  successive  Acts  of  the  British  Legislature, 
whenever  it  was  apprehended  or  represented  that  they  were  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  English  landowner  or  manufac- 
turer. 

Against  no  branch  of  Irish  industry  and  enterprise  were  more 
determined  and,  unfortunately,  more  successful  efforts  directed  to 
crash  than  the  sea  fisheries.  The  Cromwellian  parliament  was 
inundated  with  petitions  from  Yarmouth  and  several  other  English 
fishing  Btations,  praying  that  the  Irish  fisheries  might  be  discour- 
aged, on  account  of  the  great  injury  the  competition  of  Irish  fish- 
ermen proved  to  the  trade  of  Englishmen  abroad,  especially  in  Spain 
and  the  Straits.  One  of  the  petitions  stated  ^*  that  there  was  some- 
times to  be  seen  at  Wexford  200  sail  of  vessels — English,  French, 
and  Dutch — taking  in  fish  cargoes  from  the  Irish  ;  and  that  if  this 
be  permitted,  it  will  be  folly  to  catch  herrings  in  the  English  Channel 
in  the  hope  of  sending  them  to  Spain,  &c.,  for  profit,  as  the  cost  of 
a  barrel  of  such  fish  at  Yarmouth  was  double  that  at  Wexford." 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  parliament  seem  to  have  granted  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners,  as  it  appears  by  Prendcrgast's  *'  Cromwellian  Set- 
tlement in  Ireland,"  that  both  the  '^fishermen  and  gillers  of  the 
herring  were  to  a  great  extent  exterminated  by  the  transplautiug 
law."  Ordinances  are  also  said  to  have  been  issued  forbidding  *'  any 
Irish  to  appear  out  of  harbour,  or  fish  while  English  fishermen  were 
so  engaged." 

These  cruel  measures  of  repi*ession  had  the  desired  effect.  Few  of 
the  Irish  would  venture  to  engage  in  them,  having  before  tlieir  eyes 
the  fate  of  those  who  had  been  banished  for  having  plied  that 
industry  more  successfully  than  their  English  neighbours  desired. 

The  enforcement  of  cruel  penal  laws  and  other  disturbing  causes 
tending  to  impoverish  and  depress  the  people  prevented,  until  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  anything  like  an  attempt  to 
resuscitate  the  fisheries.  About  that  time  the  Irish  parliament 
became  so  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
the  promoting  of  this  industry,  that  it  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for 
its  development.  The  attempt  was  attended  with  the  greatest 
success. 

When  the  operation  of  the  Act  7th  Geo.  II.,  '<  For  the  Further 
Encouragement  of  the  Fisheries  of  the  Kingdom,"  was  extended  to 
Ireland,  numbers  entered  on  fishing  pursuits,  encouraged  by  the 
bounty  guaranteed  by  parliament.  The  sum  granted  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  fishermen  was  really  very  small.  It  had  the  effect, 
however,  of  inducing  thousands  to  enter  on  the  pursuit.  So  success- 
fully did  the  Irish  develop  their  fishery  resources,  that  Wakefield 
mentions,  in  his  ''  Political  and  Statistical  Account  of  Ireland,"  that 
at  this  time  the  Scotch  fishermen  considered  the  fishing  in  Ireland  so 
much  superior  to  their  own,  that  they  not  only  forfeited  the  English 
bounty,  which  was  double  that  of  Ireland,  but  also  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  the  payment  of  an  illegal  black  mail,  levied  by  Irish 
Bevenue  Officers,  rather  than  resign  the  privilege  of  fishing.    Ho 
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also  mentions,  amongst  other  advantages  resulting  from  the  encour- 
agement given  by  the  Irish  parliament,  that  a  company  established 
by  its  aid  at  Rutland,  in  the  county  Donegal,  captured,  in  one  year, 
£135,000  of  ^shj  although  the  capital  invested  did  not  exceed 
£70,000.  **The  year  aiVer  encouragement  began,"  says  Lord 
Sheffield,  **  21,Oo7  barrels  of  herrings  were  exported,  which  realised 
higher  prices  than  those  of  any  other  country.'';  So  extensive  did 
the  fisheries  become,  that  a  further  Act  was  found  necessary  in  1786 
for  their  regulation.  The  branding  system  was  stiictly  enforced. 
The  branded  herrings  from  Ireland  were  pronounced  in  foreign 
markets  ^<  superior  to  all  others."  Dr.  Young,  F.BJ^,  states  **  that 
the  export  bounty  was  paid  one  year  on  48,441  barrels,  which  num« 
bcr  represents  but  a  small  majority  of  the  total  exported — as  although 
there  was  a  bounty  of  2s.  4c/.  per  barrel  on  the  herrings  exported, 
yet  the  merchant  received  only  1 !}(/.,  and  even  that  was  so  dogged 
with  forms  and  delays  that  not  many  attempted  to  claim  it"  Ander- 
son states,  in  his  *^  Annals  of  Commerce,"  that  in  1780  nearly  200,000 
baiTels  of  herrings  (197,610  mease)  were  bought  at  Lough  Swilly  for 
Eugland,  in  addition  to  foreign  exports,  and  what  was  sent  into  the 
adjacent  country. 

Like  other  branches  of  industry  which  had  prospered  under  the 
fostering  care  of  a  home  legislature,  the  fisheries  sadly  declined  from 
the  Union.  No  doubt  the  large  impressment  which  took  place  for 
the  navy  for  some  years  after,  added  to  the  previous  heavy  levy, 
took  away  a  vast  number  of  the  young  men,  leaving  mostly  only  the 
old  and  feeble  behind.  The  fear  of  being  impressed  must  also  have 
exercised  a  very  deteri-ent  efiect  on  the  many  otherwise  disposed  to 
engage  in  fishing  pursuits. 

Ill  allusion  to  the  effects  of  the  famine,  tlie  Commissioners  say, 
in  the  report  for  1848 — 

''  On  the  advent  of  the  famine,  scarcely  a  curing  establishment 
existed,  and  though  surrounded  with  seas  abounding  with  fish,  this 
country  still  imported  the  great  bulk  of  its  cured  fish  from  ScotJaud, 
Newfoundland,  aud  other  places.  In  fact,  the  fisheries  being  settled 
on  no  i50und  commercial  basis,  were  in  the  first  instance  threatened 
with  annihilation  on  the  west  and  south  coast^j,  the  people  deserting 
their  boats  and  the  trade  in  masses — pawning  their  fishing  gear  in 
despair  of  obtaining  adequate  markets  for  the  produce  of  their 
industry,  and  availing  themselves  of  every  other  less  hazardous  or 
more  direct  and  effective  means  of  procuring  food  to  sustain  their 
bare  existence." 

During  the  three  years  of  the  famine,  it  is  computed  that  Lreland 
lost  nearly  forty  millions'  worth  of  produce,  and  at  one  period  there 
were  within  a  few  thousand  of  800,000  men  dependent  for  the  daily 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families  on  the  public  works.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  depressed  state  of  the  commerce  and  various 
industries  of  the  country  at  that  time. 

That  the  G<jvernment  was  sensible  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  promote  the  fisheries,  is  proved  by  Lord  John  Hussell  having 
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imdertaken,  in  1846,  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  that  the 
subject  would  be  inquired  into  with  a  yiew  to  some  measures  being 
taken  for  their  benefit.  The  undertaking,  however,  never  was 
redeemed ;  nothing  whatever  was  done  by  Government  (except  the 
ezpendilnre  of  a  charitable  fund  for  curing-houses)  to  arrest  the 
fearful  decline  which  set  in  from  1846,  both  in  boats  and  men. 

In  1849,[a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reference 
to  the  Irish  fisheries,  reported  : — <'  That  the  want  of  proper  funds 
and  efiectiye  machinery  has  constituted  an  impediment  sufficient  of 
itself  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  bj  disabling  the 
executive  from  giving  them  their  due  and  practical  effect."  Even 
this  recommendation  (as  such  it  practically  amounted  to)  was  pro- 
doetive  of  no  beneficial  result,  although  since  1846  the  boats  had 
decreased  over  5,000,  and  the  crews  over  20,000. 

In  1852,  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Conolly,  member  for 
Donegal,  for  amending  the  law  with  regard  to  both  branches  of  the 
fisheries.  Clauses  were  introduced  enabling  loans,  on  security,  to  be 
made  to  the  fishermen,  and  for  the  creation  of  curing-houses.  But 
the  Bin  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  one  having  similar  objects  intro- 
duced twelve  years  before,  and  was  withdrawn  on  a  demand  fi*om 
Scotland. 

The  history  of  the  fisheries  from  the  famine  down  to  the  present  is 
only  a  sad  record  of  rapid  decline.  With  the  exception  of  an 
improvement  on  a  portion  of  tlie  east  coast,  as  regards  the  capture  of 
herrings  and  an  increase  of  craft  there,  and  dbo  improvement  as 
compared  with  previous  years  on  a  part  of  the  south  south-west  coast 
(all  of  which  shall  be  hereafter  adverted  to  at  greater  length),  the  entire 
coast  exhibits  the  fearful  diminution  set  forth  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Irish  Fisherie:>,  1867. 

^^  The  following  figures  speak  forcibly  of  the  decline  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  important  source  of  industiy  : — 

*'The  number  of  vosselfl  and  boats  in  1840  amounted  to      ...        19,888 
Ditto  inl86G y,444 


Showing  a  decroase  in  20  years  of       10,430 

"  The  number  of  men  and  boys  engaged  in  fishing  in  184G 

amounted,  to             •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••  llo,0f3 

Ditto                          in  18(>G      40,()63 


Showing  a  decrease  in  20  years  of        72,410 

**•  Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  fishing  croft  are  less  than  half  what  they  were 
SO  yean  ago,  and  the  crews  reduced  by  nearly  two-thirds.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  understood  that  all  the  persons  included  in  the  foregoing  figures  are  exclu- 
bIyaW'  deyoted  to  sea  fishing. 

^fn.  reference  to  this  diminution,  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Flsheriesi  18CG, 
remark :  '  The  great  decline  in  the  number  of  fishermen  we  bclioTe  to  be  wholly 
due  to  Uie  famine  of  1848,  and  the  subsequent  emigration.  They  shared  to  the 
fnU  extent  in  the  sufferings  of  the  famine ;  and  as  most  of  them  became  physi*^ 
caUy  incapable  of  going  to  sea,  it  was  frequently  foimd  that  men  wore 'starving 
whilst  fish  was  in  abundance  on  the  coast.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  fishing 
population  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  depression  and  ruin  caused  by  the 
famine,  and  the  subsequent  emigration,  by  taking  off  the  youngest  and  ablest  of 
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the  fishermon,  and  leaying  behind  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  tiie  incompetent,  has 
still  further  operated  not  only  in  reducing  the  numbers,  but  in  lowering  the 
averago  condition  of  those  ^ho  remain  behind.' " 

In  1865  and  1866,  the  writer  ventured  to  bring  the  Bnbject  of  the 
sea  fisheries  under  the  notice  of  the  Government  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  hope  that  the  former  might  be  induced  to  realiae  the 
hopes  formerly  held  out  by  the  same  administration,  by  doing  some- 
thing to  stay  the  ruin  which  seemed  impending  on  that  branch  of 
industry.  The  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  on  the  part  of  the  late 
Government,  March  9,  1866,  replied  by  a  condemnation  of  bounties 
(which  were  neither  ariced  for  or  even  contemplated),  and  stated  that 
*<  the  matter  must  be  left  to  the  growth  of  private  enterprise.**  A 
Bill  was  introduced  (by  the  writer)  towards  the  close  of  the  aeesion 
with  a  view  of  carrying  out  the  desired  object. 

With  some  slight  changes  the  Bill  was  again  introduced  early  in 
1867.  The  principal  provisions  which  it  contained  might  be  darned 
under  six  heads. 

Ist.  The  repeal  of  all  existing  laws  on  the  subject,  and  the  re* 
enactment  of  such  parts  of  the  present  laws  as  are  beneficial,  with 
a  few  amendments  to  be  pointed  out. 

2ud.  Vesting  the  central  authority  in  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
transferring  the  government  supervision  of  the  fisheries  fnmi  the 
Board  of  Works  to  two  inspectors  or  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  lord  lieutenant 

drd.  The  regulation  of  agreements  between  owners  of  fishing 
vessels  and  their  crews. 

4tb.  Regulations  as  to  trawl  fishing  ;  removal  of  restrictions. 

5th.  The  oyster  fisheries. 

6th.  The  granting  of  loans  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries ; 
erection  of  curing-houses,  and  loans  to  fishermen  for  repair  and  pur- 
chase of  boats  and  gear. 

The  new  Government,  through  Lord  Naas,  consented  to  the  Bill 
being  referred  to  a  select  committee  to  be  reported  on.  The  com- 
mittee, carefully  selected  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  contain- 
ing a  good  proportion  of  English  and  Scotch  members,  sat  from  May 
23  to  July  19.  Few  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
devoted  more  careful  attention  to  any  subject  entrusted  to  them  ; 
and  from  the  class  of  witnesses  selected,  every  care  was  taken  to 
insure  complete  information  being  obtained  on  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings.  Besides  the  statements  of  the  witnesses,  the  committee 
were  furnished  with  a  large  amount  of  important  documents.  The 
report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Irish  fish- 
eries in  1836  ;  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  inspecting 
commissioners  of  fisheries  for  twenty-four  years,  and  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  royal  commissioners  on  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1 864-5. 

The  committee  reported  that  they  directed  their  inquiry  to  the 
following  points: — 

1st.  The  condition  of  the  sea  fisheries. 
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2ucl.  Whether  (he  I'eatrictions  imposed  on  particular  modes  of  fish- 
ing were  advisable. 

3rd.  Whether  the  fisheries  admitted  of  a  greater  development. 
4th.  Whether  the  State  could  judiciously  assist  in  developing  the 


5th.  The  expediency  of  framing  regulations  to  facilitate  the  making 
of  agreements  between  the  owners  of  fishing  craft  and  crews. 

(Hh.  Of  vesting  the  chief  authority  with  regard  to  the  fisheries 
in  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  placing  the  general  control  and  superin- 
tendence under  a  special  Board. 

After  referring  to  the  diminution  which  in  20  years  (from 
1846  to  1866)  had  reduced  the  vessels  and  boats  from  19,883  to 
9,444,  and  the  crews  from  113,078  to  43,663,  and  stating  that  this 
latter  number  were  not  exclusively  devoted  to  fishing  as  quoted 
nbove^  and  quoting  the  remarks  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  in 
reference  to  the  cause  of  the  diminution,  the  committee  proceed : — 

**  While  agreeing  generally  in  this  statement  of  the  Royal  Com- 
misaionerB  the  evidence  given  by  the  Inspecting  Commissioner  of 
Fiaheriea,  Mr.  Barry,  induced  the  committee  to  conclude  that,  although 
the  diminution  of  the  coast  population,  consequent  on  the  famine  and 
snbseqoent  emigration,  was  relatively  less  than  that  which  took 
place  In  the  other  portions  of  Ireland,  still  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  following  fishing  pursuits  was  much  beyond  that  of  any 
other  class.  This  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  who, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  want,  were  unable  to  keep  their  boats  and 
gear  in  repair,  or  to  replace  them  when  lost,  were  forced  to  abandon 
fishing  pursuits,  and  were  never  afterwards  in  a  position  to  resume 
them." 

The  inquiries  of  the  committee  were  directed  to  the  subject  of 
trawling  in  bays  and  estuaries. 

They  fiound  the  prohibition  against  this  mode  of  fishing  existing 
more  or  less  in  most  of  the  bays  and  estuaries  in  which  it  could  be 
successfully  carried  on. 

''In  making  these  prohibitions,"  remark  the  committee,  <Uhe 
Board  of  Works  appear  to  have  been  quite  as  much  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  prevent  contention  between  trawlers  and  those  following 
other  modes  of  fishing,  especially  the  long-line  fishermen,  as  from  any 
eonclusive  evidence  being  afforded  them  that  injury  resulted  to 
ajmwn  firom  the  action  of  Uie  trawl.  Afler  hearing  the  best  evidence, 
scientific  and  otherwise,  that  could  be  obtained  on  the  subject,  the 
committee  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  where 
fish  (with  the  exception  of  herrings)  deposit  their  spawn.  There 
wppemd  to  them,  however,  to  be  good  grounds  for  assuming  that, 
even  if  a  deposit  of  spawn  was  made  in  shallow  waters  by  other  fish 
besides  herrings,  it  took  place  in  such  situations  as  not  to  be  easily 
disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  trawl,  and  that  even  should  it  be  dis- 
turbed, that  it  was  doubtful  if  the  further  development  of  the  ova  was 
arrested.'* 

Owing  to  the  prevention  of  trawling  in  certain  places,  it  appeared 
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that  large  quantities  of  fiah  frequenting  bays  and  estuaries  which 
could  only  be  captured  by  that  mode,  were  lost  to  the  consumer. 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommended  that,  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year  after  Uie  passing  of  the  proposed  Act,  the  existing  regular 
tioDs  imposing  restrictions  on  all  modes  of  fishing,  except  for  oysters, 
should  cease ;  reserving,  however,  to  the  Board,  after  due  inqiury, 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of,  and  appeal  to,  the  lord  lieutenant  in 
council,  the  power  of  making  such  restrictions  and  other  bye-laivs  as 
might  be  deemed  necessary.  They  also  recommended  that  Gk>yem- 
ment  should  institute  experiments  (similar  to  those  carried  out  by  the 
Scotch  Fishery  Board  in  the  Firth  of  Forth),  in  order  to  asoertain 
whether  other  fish  besides  herrings  deposited  their  ova  in  bays  and 
estuaries,  and  if  so,  whether  in  such  situations  as  to  be  lifd>le  to 
injury  from  the  action  of  trawls. 

The  committee  believed  the  fisheries  might  be  further  devebped 
to  a  very  large  extent,  and  added : — 

''  For  this  purpose,  however,  larger  and  better  found  boats  would 
be  required  than  generally  exist  at  present,  and  the  formation  in 
some  places  of  harbours  and  landing  slips.  Numbers  of  fishermen  in 
different  localities,  on  the  approach  of  rough  weather,  are  obliged 
to  put  back,  either  from  an  apprehension  of  their  craft  being  too 
small  and  frail  to  remain  out  with  safety,  or  that  risk  would  be 
incurred  in  attempting,  during  tempest,  to  enter  the  unsafe  harbour 
or  creek  to  which  they  might  belong." 

The  committee  considered  that  the  depressed  state  of  the  fisheries 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  inability  of  a  large  portion  of  the  coast 
population  to  procure  the  boats  and  gear  requisite  to  follow  the  put* 
suit  in  a  manner  calculated  to  insure  success.  The  advances  made 
by  '  The  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland ' 
to  fishermen  to  procure  boat^  and  gear  had  done  much  good,  and  had 
been  all  repaid ;  assistance  of  a  similar  character  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual in  the  West  of  Ireland  appeared  also  to  have  proved  most 
beneficial,  and  to  have  caused  no  loss  to  the  lender. 

The  committee,  therefore,  had  no  hesitation  in  strongly  recom- 
mending that  loans  should  be  given  on  satisfactory  security  to 
fishermen,  to  be  applied  for  the  purchase  or  repair  of  boats  and 
gear,  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  improving  the  fisheries,  and 
also  recommended  loans,  on  satisfactory  security,  for  the  erec* 
tion  of  curing-houses  and  other  buildings  for  fishery  purposes, 
and  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  harbours  in  such 
instances  as  the  Board  might  not  consider  itself  justified  in  granting 
a  subsidy  from  the  public  funds. 

As  it  appeared  from  evidence  that  it  frequently  occurs  that  places 
resorted  to  formerly  by  laige  shoals  of  fish  had  been  abandoned  by 
them  for  others,  the  committee  recommended  that  Government  should 
adopt  means  of  ascertaining  whether  desirable  fishing  grounds,  not 
now  availed  of,  exist  within  convenient  reach  of  the  coast 

They  also  recommended  that  if  the  branding  system  be  continued 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  should  be  extended  to  Irdand>  as 
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the  Irish  herring  cnrers  were  now  placed  at  considerable  disadvantage 
by  not  haying  the  benefit  of  the  brand  to  &cilitate  their  sales  in  con- 
tinental markets,  poesessed  by  the  Scotch  carers. 

A  board  possessed  of  sufficient  powers,  having  adequate  means, 
and  composed  of  competent  commissioners,  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  be  enabled  to  resuscitate  this  decaying  and  much 
Delected  branch  of  industry,  and  at  a  cost  to  the  State  very  trifling, 
when  compared  to  the  advantages  which  would  result — place  this 
important  national  resource  on  a  basis  which  would  secure  to  the 
pobUc  an  increased  quantity  of  wholesome  food,  would  afford  in- 
creased employment,  and  prove  a  valuable  nursery  for  the  royal 
and  mercantile  marine. 

The  six  leading  recommendations  of  the  select  committee,  were — 
The  removal  of  restrictions  on  capture.  Survey  to  ascertain  best 
fishing  grounds.  Renewal  of  the  branding  system.  Greater  facilities 
for  construction  of  fishing  harbours.  Loans  for  encouraging  the 
fisheries.  Vesting  the  management  of  the  fisheries  in  a  special 
board. 

The  restrictions  desirable  to  be  removed  are  those  which  exist 
against  trawling  in  several  bays  and  estuaries  embracing  a  very  large 
amomit  of  coast,  thus  necessarily  preventing  a  large  amount  of  cap- 
ture 1^  the  most  productive  mode  of  fishing. 

The  result  of  the  prohibitions  agunst  trawling  has  been  to  strike 
a  severe  blow  at  fishing  enterprise  on  the  part  of  those  who  could 
embark  capital  in  the  fitting  out  of  good  boats,  and  depriving  the 
public  of  a  large  amount  of  food,  which  would  be  obtained  if  those 
restrictions  did  not  exist. 

In  England  there  is  no  restriction  whatever  on  trawling,  and  in 
Scotland  the  few  that  were  enforced  (from  a  now  admitted  erroneous 
idea  of  injury  to  the  herring  fishery)  are  about  being  removed,  a  Bill 
for  that  purpose  having  been  introduced  last  session. 

In  Ireland,  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  no  restrictions  on  this  mode  of  fishing.  So  long 
as  they  exist,  the  fisheries  cannot  be  fully  developed,  and  meantime 
employment  is  checked  and  the  public  deprived  of  a  large  amount  of 
good  rood  they  might  otherwise  obtain — the  poor,  for  both  reasons, 
bong  the  greatest  losers. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  are  there  more  terrific  gales  of  long  continu- 
ance than  on  the  Irish  coast,  especially  the  western  portion ;  there 
the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic  wave  is  felt,  rendering  it  impossible 
often  for  weeks  together  for  even  the  largest  and  stoutest  fishing 
vessels  to  proceed  to  the  open  sea.  Within  the  shelter  of  bays  and 
estuaries  at  such  times  they  might  often  prosecute  fishing  advanta- 
geously, but  hardly  one  can  be  entered  where  trawling  could  be  car- 
ried on  that  prohibitions  do  not  exist.  Millions  of  good  fish  are  thus 
annually  lost  to  the  fishermen  and  to  the  consumer.  It  often  occurs 
that  trawlers  will  be  in  pursuit  of  fish  when,  owing  to  wind  or  tide, 
approaching  storm,  or  many  other  causes,  it  becomes  an  object  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  continue  the  operation  within  a  bay  or 
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estuary ;  the  chanoes  are,  that  the  captain  finds  himself  within  one 
or  other  of  the  thirteen  prohibited  portions  of  the  coast,  and  most 
cease  operations  or  incar  a  heavy  penalty,  frequently  enforced. 

The  eridence  taken  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  186d«4,  and 
the  Select  Committee  in  1867,  on  the  subject  of  trawling  in  bays  and 
estuaries,  established  the  following  points  : — 

Ist.  That  in  no  instance  was  it  satisfactorily  shown  that  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  ova  of  edible  fish  had  taken  place  by  the  action  of  the 
trawl. 

2nd.  That  substances  alleged  to  be  spawn  of  such  fish  often  turned 
out  to  be  the  ova  of  squid  {Loligo  Vulgaris^  the  cuttle  (Eledome 
CirhosU\  or  marine  substances  resembling  spawn,  such  as  a  kind  of 
sponge  (RaphyruM  (rrifflihsii), 

drd.  That  even  amongst  naturalists,  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  ova  of  different  fish  are  not  known,  so  that  many  of  the 
allegations  made  by  the  opponents  to  the  removal  of  restrictions  were 
conjectures,  unsupported  by  ascertained  facts. 

4th.  That  much  of  the  opposition  to  trawling  was  manifi^y 
founded  on  the  jealousy  of  those  engaged  in  other  less  productive 
modes  of  fishing. 

6th.  That  there  was  much  to  favour  the  conclusion,  that  many  of 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Works  were  more  to 
appease  the  clamour  of  line  and  other  fishermen  against  traiding, 
than  from  its  being  made  manifest  that  any  serious  harm  had  be^ 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  trawlers. 

6th.  That  the  removal  of  restrictions,  as  in  Dingle,  whilst  in- 
creasing the  supply  to  the  market,  had  not  resulted  in  injury  to  the 
line  and  other  fishermen. 

7th.  That  no  better  proof  could  be  given  that  no  injury  resulted 
from  trawling  from  bays,  &c.,  than  the  fact,  that  no  increase  of  the 
fish  taken  by  lines  appeared  to  have  taken  place  consequent  on  pro- 
hibiting trawling ;  and  in  some  instances,  especially  Gal  way,  the 
condition  of  the  line  fishermen  had  become  worse. 

8th.  That  such  regulations  could  be  enforced  as  would  enable  all 
descriptions  of  fishing  to  be  pursued  without  clashing. 

9th.  That  the  most  reliable  testimony  on  the  question  serves  to 
strengthen  the  growing  conviction,  that  restrictions  on  trawling 
might  be  removed  without  sensibly  afiecting  production  or  inter- 
fering with  other  modes  of  capture,  whilst  the  continuance  of  piohi- 
bitions  has  the  effect  of  checking  enterprise,  interfering  with 
employroent,  and  depriving  the  public  of  a  large  amount  of  fM>d. 

10th.  That  under  such  circumstances,  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  to  remove  all  restrictions,  reserving  power  to  the  body 
having  the  future  control  of  the  fisheries  to  make  such  restrictions, 
after  due  inquiry,  as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  ought  to  be  given 
effect  to  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  the  important 
interest  involved. 

Since  Mr.  Nimmo*s  coast-survey  for  the  commissioners  appointed 
in  1819,  and  the  replies  to  the  queries  of  the  CommissioiBera  of 
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Inquiiy  of  1885,  regarding  fishing  grounds  (Appendix,  p.  62),  there 
has  been  no  information  of  importance  furnished  on  the  sabject  of 
the  best  resorts  of  fish.  Many  of  the  places  which  were  good  breed- 
ing grounds  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  would  probably  now  be 
found  nearly  deserted,  and  banks  which  then  gave  little  or  no  indi- 
cation of  being  resorted  to  might  now  yield  large  results.  Several 
witnesses  urged  the  desirability  of  a  survey  to  discover  any  haunts  of 
fish  not  now  availed  of.  A  large,  well-equipped  trawler  would 
aoeomplish  this.  The  cost  of  such  a  survey  would  not  be  much. 
Ineloding  the  hire  of  a  suitable  vessel  and  gear,  the  entire  outlay, 
allowing  for  returns  from  sale  of  fish,  would  probably  not  exceed 
£500. 

Although  a  large  sum  has  been  expended  ostensibly  for  harbours 
for  fishing  purposes,  still  it  is  undoubted  that  so  far  as  the  latter 
objeot  is  concerned,  much  of  the  outlay  has  been  useless.  Many  of 
the  piers  and  harbours  have  served  purposes  altogether  foreign  to 
the  object  for  which  grants  were  made,  such  as  a  shelter  for  pleasure 
boats,  and  landing-places  for  market,  turf-manure,  and  sea-weed 
boats^  ftc.  This  has  frequently  arisen  from  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  being  borne  by  the 
looality,  either  by  private  contribution  or  the  levy  of  a  baronial  rate, 
or  a  combinaUon  of  both.  The  landlords,  as  a  rule,  care  very  little 
about  enoouraging  the  fisheries.  The  same  feeling  operates  with  the 
ratepayers  not  engaged  in  fishing.  It  frequently  happens,  therefore, 
that  where  a  harbour  is  much  required  as  a  shelter  for  fishing  boats, 
but  would  serve  no  other  object,  that  it  is  lefl  unmade. 

The  reconmiendation  of  the  Select  Committee,  that  the  sum  re- 
quired from  the  locality  might  be  paid  by  instalments  extending  over 
a  period  of  some  years,  would  probably  go  some  way  towards  en- 
eouraging  local  aid  in  instances  where  the  fisheries  would  be  chiefly 
benefited.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  far  more 
beneficial  for  the  latter,  and  probably  in  the  end  not  more  expense  to 
the  State,  if  such  harbours  were  altogether  built  at  imperial  cost, 
and  when  once  constructed,  to  compel  the  counties  more  efiectually 
than  is  done  at  present  to  keep  them  in  repair.  Indeed  the  best 
plan  would  be  for  the  central  authority  to  perform  this  duty  and  te 
charge  the  grand  jury  with  the  cost. 

Little  more  need  be  said  to  prove  the  great  desirability  of  renew- 
ing the  branding  system  in  Ireland  than  to  refer  to  the  remarks  which 
Mr.  Coomiissioner  Barry  makes  on  the  subject,  with  his  usual  force 
and  deamess.  Eveiy  witness  of  whom  the  question  was  asked  by 
the  Select  Committee  was  in  favour  of  branding,  as  being  calculated 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  herrings. 

The  entire  yield  at  present  of  the  principal  natural  oyster  banks 
averages  about  £40,000  worth  a  year.  The  Board  of  Works  have 
granted  64  licences,  embracing  an  area  of  11,131  acres,  for  the 
planting  of  oyster-beds,  since  1846  (more  than  half  the  number  since 
1868).    The  report  of  some  of  the  layings  is  satisfactory. 

The  Act  passed  in  the  session  of  1866,  relative  to  the  Irish  oyster 
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fisheries,  contained  a  provinon  calculated  to  prevent  the  fonnation 
of  new  beds,  as  It  enabled  owners  of  land  a^oining  the  sea  to  pre- 
vent, for  any  distance,  the  planting  of  beds  outside  their  property. 
The  Select  Committee  very  properly  recommended  that  permission 
should  be  given,  after  due  inquiry,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
commissioners  and  approval  of  the  lord  lieutenant  in  counciL 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  insure  the  suocess  of  this  industry 
than  the  employment  of  a  few  well-qualified  instructors  to  go  about 
and  afford  information  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  operating.  The 
failures  and  losses  which  have  occurred  have  been  nearly  altogether 
owing  to  ignorance  of  the  leading  principles  of  oyster  culture. 

Loans  may  be  divided  under  two  heads — 1st,  for  the  erection  of 
curing  houses ;  2nd,  to  aid  fishermen  to  purchase  boats  and  gear. 
The  establishment  of  curing*houses  would  in  many  respects  prove 
mosi  advantageous  both  to  the  fishermen  and  to  the  pubUc  Owing 
to  the  want  of  them  on  a  great  portion  of  the  coast,  fishermen  are 
often  deterred  from  more  vigorous  operations,  knowing  that  in  the 
event  of  capture  beyond  what  there  would  be  inmiediate  consump- 
tion for,  the  remainder  would  be  sacrificed.  Many  experienced 
witnesses  concurred  in  the  necescdty  for  curing  stations.  About  ten 
thousand  pounds  would  sufiice  for  loans  in  aid  of  this  object.  For 
the  amount  advanced,  the  loans  for  providing  fishing  materials  and 
boats  conferred  more  benefit  than  any  other  portion  of  the  expendi- 
ture under  the  system  of  encouragement  from  1819  to  1830. 

The  operations  of  the  '^  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  of  Ireland  "  afford  another  proof  of  the  good  effected  by  loans, 
without  loss  being  incurred.  The  society  has  £80,000,  the  residue 
of  charitable  funds  raised  in  England  and  Ireland.  Of  this  £15,000, 
principal  and  interest,  can  be  employed,  but  only  the  interest  of  the 
remainder  is  available  for  the  objects  of  the  society.  These  are— • 
'*  First — In  afibrding  aid  in  the  construction  and  repairing  of  fishing 
boats ;  in  providing  hemp,  fiax,  or  twine,  for  the  making  and  repairing 
of  cordage  or  nets  ;  procuring  hooks,  lines,  and  tackle  ;  and  to  afford 
facilities  and  encouragement  for  the  curing  of  fish  for  home  con- 
sumption. Second — In  affording  aid  to  make  or  repair  wheels, 
reels,  looms,  etc. ;  and  also  in  procuring  hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  to  be 
distributed  where  requisite." 

According  to  Mr.  Andrews — ''The  chief  objects  were  to  improve 
the  coast  fisheries,  by  enabling  the  fbhermen  to  obtain  better  class 
boats,  gear,  tackling,  &c.,  and  by  disseminating  such  information  as 
would  tend  to  improve  their  condition,  and  to  advance  their  know- 
ledge as  seamen  and  fishermen.  Taking  the  periods  that  the  fisheries 
have  been  successfully  encouraged,  the  returns  of  the  trustees  show 
that  during  the  last  12  years  sums  to  the  extent  of  £28,604  have 
been  advanced  in  loans.  At  Howth  most  amazing  results  have  been 
consequent  through  the  application  of  the  society's  funds.  The 
Howth  boats,  in  1862,  only  numbered  four  or  five,  manned  by  natives 
of  the  place,  the  boats  being  ill  found  and  ill  adapted  to  cope  with  the 
superior  equipment  and  skiU  of  the  Scotch  and  Cornish  boats.    In 
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the  year  above  mentioned,  the  society  influenced  some  spirited  in- 
diyiduals  to  embark  largely  in  fishing,  and  by  example  and  employ- 
ment of  the  fishermen,  have  improved  the  means  and  condition  of  the 
latter,  and  secured  to  them  some  of  the  advantages  that  had  for  so 
many  years  been  reaped  by  strangers.  .  .  Now  there  is  a  fieet 
of  50  sail  of  vessels  of  a  much  superior  class,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  loans  from  the  society.  ....  At  Skirries,  a  few 
yean  ago,  they  were  all  coasters,  carriers  from  one  place  to  another ; 
bat  now  there  are  about  116  vessels,  42  being  first  class,  which  will 
prove  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  by  the  granting  of  loans  to 
the  fishermen.  Many  other  parts  of  the  coasts — eastern,  southern, 
and  western — have  been  assisted,  and  have  derived  benefit  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent." 

.  Testimony  as  to  the  great  desirableness  of  loans  was  given  by 
several  important  witnesses  before  the  late  Select  Committee,  amongst 
them  two  officers,  who,  from  their  long  connexion  with  the  fisheries, 
ought  to  have  great  weight  attached  to  their  opinion — the  inspecting 
eonunissioner  and  late  inspector  of  fisheries.  The  former  recom* 
mended — ''That,  in  addition  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Piers  and 
Harbours  Fund  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Works,  there 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fishery  Board  a  sum  of  money 
as  a  Fishery  Loan  Fund,  to  be  managed  under  their  direction  by  the 
staff  herein  proposed."  The  latter  stated — "  With  reference  to  the 
loans  proposed  by  the  Bill,  I  am  fully  persuaded  they  would  be  of 
more  benefit  to  the  country  than  can  be  conceived,  and  I  believe 
would  not  be  attended  with  any  loss  to  the  State,  if  judiciously 
administered.  I  think  the  benefits  loans  derived  from  the  former 
system  more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss  to  the  State,  whatever  it 
wasy  which  the  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  who 
administered  that  fund  will  abundantly  prove." 

Nothing  appeared  more  manifest  from  the  statement  of  some  of 
the  most  experienced  witnesses  at  the  late  inquiry,  than  that  owing 
to  the  variable  and  tempestuous  weather  prevailing  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  around  the  Irish  coast,  especially  on  the  northern  and 
western,  fishing  could,  as  a  rule,  be  only  successfully  carried  on  by 
the  coast  population.  At  times,  for  weeks  together,  no  fishing  craft 
—no  matter  the  size  or  strength  of  build — could  attempt  operations. 
Intervals  of  calm  and  tempest  succeed  each  other  so  fast,  that  except 
in  a  few  favoured  spots,  at  particular  seasons  (such  as  on  a  portion 
of  the  cast  coast),  it  would  never  pay  owners  of  large  craft,  or 
crews,  to  remain  in  harbour,  watching  for  a  chance  to  get  a  few 
hours'  fishing.  It  is  difibreut,  however,  with  the  owner  of  a  small 
boat,  renting  two  or  three  acres  of  land  for  the  gross  of  the  cow,  or 
the  raising  of  sufficient  potatoes  for  the  use  of  his  family.  He  seizes 
any  good  opportunity  that  offers  for  u  day's,  or  even  a  few  hours', 
fishing ;  and  when  not  thus  employedi  ho  has  occupation  in  looking 
after  his  little  holding.  The  fish  ho  captures,  besides  the  beneft  to 
himself,  confers  a  great  advantage  to  his  neighbourhood.  These 
coast  fishermen  bear  a  high  chm  uotcr  for  their  sober^  peaceful,  and 
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industrions  habits.  Those  who  have  not  been  able  to  purchase  or 
keep  their  boats  in  repair,  will  give  the  more  fortunate  to  mnch 
for  the  season  for  permission  to  assist  in  the  working  and  to  share 
in  the  capture  of  the  boats. 

If  the  fisheries  were  only  to  be  carried  on  by  large  boats,  say  30 
tons  and  upwards,  a  large  amount  of  the  fish  frequenting  the  coast 
would  be  left  uncauglit.  The  owner  of  a  small  boat,  looking  from 
the  cliff  top  for  a  good  chance,  is  able  to  get  his  craft  afloat  and  make 
his  fishing  between  storms  before  a  large  boat  in  some  neighbouring 
harbour  could  muster  her  crew  and  reach  the  ground,  only  in  time, 
perhaps,  to  be  compelled  to  put  back.  Large  boats  owned  by 
companies  would  not  confer  on  the  coast  population  anything  like  the 
benefits  of  small  craft  worked  by  themselves.  From  the  non-succesi 
which  has  hitherto  attended  large  fishing  companies  in  Ireland, 
thsro  is  much  to  favour  the  belief  that  fishing  enterprises  are  likely 
to  succeed  best  when  managed  by  a  small  proprietary  living  on  tli^ 
spot,  havin<;  a  knowledge  of  fishing,  and  either  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  working  or  looking  very  closely  after  it. 

Should  efiect  be  given  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee,  more  especially  with  regard  to  loans,  without  which  all 
else  will  be  of  little  value,  an  efficient  department  for  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  fisheries  will  be  manifestly  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity.  Indeed  the  first  report  of  the  Board  of  Works,  after  the 
fisheries  were  placed  under  it  (see  page  42),  fully  proves  that  the 
commissioners  considered  they  could  not,  with  their  other  duties,  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  fisheries,  if  the  latter  required  to  be  closely 
looked  after.  At  present  the  Board  is  even  less  able  than  at  any 
former  period  to  pay  due  attention  to  this  branch  or  to  undertake 
increased  duties  with  regard  to  it. 

Not  more  than  £1,300  is  now  devoted  to  the  Irish  fishery  depart- 
ment, exclusive  of  the  outlay  on  piers  and  harbours — viz.,  salary  of 
inspecting  commissiouors,  £600 ;  travelling  expenses,  derk,  &C., 
about  £700  more. 

The  cost  of  the  Inland  Fishery  Commissioners  is  nearly  £3,000 
a  year : 

2  Commissioners  (lately  8)          £1,050 

Secretary   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  500 

vi/ierK          ...         ...         ..,         ...         ...         ,,,         ,,,  100 

Messenger 50 

Ti'a veiling  expenses  and  ofSoe  charges             1,000 

£2,700 

With  the  termination  of  the  present  inquiry  into  the  legality  of 
weirs,  there  would  not,  of  course,  be  a  necessity  for  so  large  a  staff. 
Still,  one  commissioner,  secretary,  inspector,  and  clerk  should  be  kept 
up,  which,  with  travelling  charges,  would  involve  nearly  £2,000 
ft  year.  By  combining  the  two  departments,  as  recommended  by  the 
committee,  the  whole  service  relative  to  both  branches  of  the 
fisheries  could  be  efficiently  performed  for  about  £5,000  a  year, 
iticluding  active  inspection  and  the  distribution  and  collection  of  loans: 
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Gomxnissionen  (1  an  engineer) 

1  Secretary  

X  oierK     •••         •«•        •••        a 

2  Inspectors  

Trayelling  expenses 
Offices  and  incidentals     '. . . 


••I 


•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

£2,400 
600 

•  •• 

•  •• 

100 

•  •• 

■  • 

400 

••• 
•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,000 
600 

£6,000 

The  aboYe  estimate  is  a^stiming  that  the  construction  of  piers  and 
harbours  would  be  altogether  entrusted  to  the  new  board ;  the  £800 
pot  down  for  an  extra  commissioner,  being  an  engineer,  would  be 
properlj  chargeable  to  the  cost  of  harbour  works.  Deducting  this 
£860,  and  about  £1,500,  which  would  be  saved  should  it  be  deter- 
mined not  to  combine  the  inland  with  the  sea  fisheries,  the  cost  of  the 
latter  would  not  be  over  £2,700  a  year,  or  not  more  than  £1,400 
beyond  what  it  is  at  present.  The  trouble  which  would  be  savcnl  to 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  its  being  enabled  to  devote  more  time  to  its 
other  onerous  duties,  ought  to  furnish  an  additional  reason  for  a  new 
department. 

The  loans  are  really  the  pivot  on  which  everything  with  regard  to 
ihe  success  of  the  fisheries'  depends.  The  dogmas  of  free  trade  and 
leaving  everything  to  private  enterprise  may  answer  very  well  in  a 
wealthy  country  like  £ngland,  but  to  preach  such  doctrines  to  a 
people  Btill  sufTering  from  the  effects  of  '*  a  desolation  wider  than  any 
reeorded  in  history  or  shadowed  forth  by  tradition,"  is  but  another 
way  of  telling  them  to  despair.  The  prospect  of  assisting,  without 
the  likelihood  of  a  loss  to  the  exchequer  of  anything  worthy  of  con- 
Mderation,  in  supplying  two  of  the  greatest  requirements  of  Ireland 
—food  and  employment— ought  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  trial  of 
the  means  proposed  for  the  purpose,  more  particularly  as  the  success 
which  has  attended  every  similar  experiment  with  regard  to  the 
fisheries  justifies  and  encourages  such  a  course. 

To  the  statesman  there  are  other  important  considerations.  As  a 
nursery  for  the  royal  navy  and  mercantile  marine,  the  fisheries  must 
always  prove  most  valuable.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  wise  policy, 
too,  by  promoting  the  interests  of  the  fishermen,  to  attach  a  |>ortion 
of  the  population  so  likely  to  prove  important  in  time  of  war  or 
danger  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  by  making  them  sensible  that  they  owed  their  improved  con- 
dition to  its  fostering  care. 
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The  Strin''Hardenberg  Land  Legislation  ;  its  Basis,  Develop^ 
ment,  and  Results  in  Prussia.  By  Hekbt  Dix  HuTTON, 
Barrister-at'Law. 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  eentory  the  PrnssUn 
territory  was  divided  between  feudal  landlords  and  peasant 
farmers,  who  were  either  serfs,  or,  when  free,  weighed  down  bj 
every  sort  of  burdensome  obligation.  Cultivation  was  at  the  lowest 
point,  and  the  population  so  little  attached  to  existing  institatioiis, 
that  these  fell  to  pieces  on  the  first  attack  of  the  invi^er.  At  the 
present  time  the  land  is  shared  among  proprietors,  freed  from  all 
but  public  burdens.  Thej  own  in  widely  different  proportkms ;  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  both  large  and  small  owners  cultivate  withoot 
the  intervention  of  tenant  farmers ;  the  larger  under  their  immediate 
superintendence,  the  smaller  by  their  own  hands.  Agriculture  has 
already  made  great  advances,  and  is  steadily  progressive. 

A  revolution  so  great  and  beneficent  must  excite  profound 
interest,  at  once  philosophic,  historical,  and  practicaL  We  naturally 
inquire,  what  was  its  basis,  what  its  development^  and  what  its 
results.  A  residence  of  five  months  in  Berlin,  Drasden,  and  other 
parts  of  Grermany,  with  the  valuable  assistance  kindly  afforded  by 
the  best  living  authorities,  both  legal  and  agricultural,  enables  me  to 
submit  the  following  replies.  In  so  large  and  compUcated  a  sntgect 
our  limits  only  permit  a  brief  reference  to  the  essential  points. 

It  is  nowhere  denied  that  the  main-spring  of  this  reform  lay  in 
the  Stein-Hardenberg  land  legislation.  But  English  authors  gene* 
rally  assume  that  it  involved  a  setting  aside  of  the  rights  of  property, 
that  its  justification  consisted  in  an  urgent  necessity.  This  view, 
however,  is  an  entire  misconception.  The  profound  modifications 
introduced  were,  doubtless,  greaUy  facilitated  by  the  political  crisis, 
but  they  were  made  with  due  regard,  not  merely  to  eternal  principles 
of  justice,  but  to  existing,  long  established,  mutual  rights. 

The  situation  in  1807  was  shortly  this — feudal  tenures  inherited 
from  the  Middle  Ages  modified  by  the  monarchic  authority,  laws» 
and  magistracy  of  the  Modern  State.  All  large  properties  comprised 
demesne  land  and  peasants'  land  ;  the  first  being  cultivated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landowner  by  peasants,  who  possessed  and  tilled  the 
second  for  their  own  benefit.  Each  kind  of  land  and  each  class  of 
persons  were  in  law  distinct.  The  peasants'  land  was  invariably 
subject  to  feudal  dues  and  duties,  embracing  all  agricultural  operations 
and  products,  affecting  nearly  every  human  relation  and  event  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  larger  peasant  farms  were,  however, 
frequently  the  actual  property  of  free  cultivators ;  but  the  residue 
were  occupied  by  serfs.    The  position  of  the  serf-occupier  was. 
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neverihel6M,  totally  different  from  that  of  a  tenant*at'W]lL  The 
Grerman  Common  Law  established  the  principle  that  peasants*  land 
must  remain  peasants'  land.  Though  Uie  individual  peasant  holder 
died  or  were  dispossessed  the  landlord  was  bound  to  replace  him 
with  a  tenant  of  the  same  class,  and  could  not  lawfully  change  the 
Datore  of  the  peasants'  land  by  absorbing  it  into  his  demesne  land. 
Moreover,  the  landlord  was  bound,  in  consideration  of  the  feudal  dues 
and  services,  to  maintain  the  peasants'  farms,  and  to  relieve  them  in 
Taiious  emergencies  of  sickness  or  poverty.  The  servile  holders 
also,  in  addition  to  such  class  rights,  frequently  enjoyed  individual 
rights.  Thus  some  held  their  farms  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life ; 
and  the  tenure  of  a  large  number  had  gradually  acquired  the  stamp 
of  an  hereditary  right,  as  fully  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  copy- 
holder. To  the  above  mediieval  constitution  of  the  tenure  of  land 
the  Modem  State  added  an  important  element.  The  gradual  disuse 
of  military  feudal  services  and  the  formation  of  standing  armies 
necessitate  taxation,  and  the  weight  of  the  taxes  was  thrown  by  the 
privileged  aristocracy  on  the  peasants*  land.  The  great  proprietors, 
alflo,  were  tempted  by  the  increasing  value  of  land  to  incorporate  the 
peasants'  land  with  their  demesnes,  in  order  to  cultivate  it  either  by 
serf  labour,  or  by  letting  to  tenant  farmers.  The  Grerman  rulers 
opposed,  with  varying  success,  these  efforts  of  the  great  proprietors, 
as  being  at  variance  both  with  established  law  and  sound  policy.  No- 
where were  greater  efforts  made  than  in  Prussia,  whose  kings  steadily 
pursued  the  twofold  object,  protection  of  the  peasants'  rights  and 
their  maintenance  as  an  important  class  in  the  State. 

Despite,  however,  of  law  and  authority,  the  peasants  remained 
practi(»ally  insecure,  and,  at  the  best,  were  loaded  with  feudal  burdens 
which  cramped  their  energies.     From  such  dues  and  forced  labour 
comparatively  Uttle  advantage  accrued  to  the  proprietors  whose  situa- 
tion, as  feudal  landlords,  precluded  a  proper  cultivation  of  their 
demesnes.    In  this  state  of  things  a  disastrous  war  hastened  what 
had  long  been  felt  as  a  necessity — the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry 
and  creation  of  a  free  agriculture.     The  problem,  however,  and  its 
solution,  were  regarded  in  two  widely  different  lights.     On  the  one 
hand  existed  a  school  much  devoted  to  economic  abstractions.    Its 
adherents  urged  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  good  agriculture  without 
large  farms  and  proportionate  capital,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
peasants  did  not  realize  these  conditions.    It  was,  therefore,  they 
said,  expedient  to  arrange  matters  so   that  only  the  larger  and 
wealthier  class  of  occupiers  could  become  proprietors.    The  oppo- 
nents of  this  view  insisted  upon  its  injustice  as  a  violation  of  estab- 
lished rights ;  its  superficiality  as  ignoring  historic  and  existing  facts; 
its  impolicy  as  involving  an  abandonment  of  the  State's  duty  and 
paramount  interest  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  improvement  of 
their  condition,  and,  with  that,  the  strengthening  of  their  loyalty. 
Such  were  the  convictions  of  the  distinguished  men  whose  counsels 
h^>piiy  prevailed ;  foremost  among  them.  Stein.     Stein's  compre- 
hensive reforms  prove  that  he  understood  and  respected  economic 
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truths.  lie  was  a  sincere  ^sciple  of  Adam  Smith,  but  he  was  also 
a  great  statesman  ;  a  practical  philosopher,  imbaed  with  that  hiatoric 
spirit,  and  j^uided  by  those  profomid  instincts,  to  explain,  to  complete, 
and  to  confirm  which  is  the  highest  office  of  true  social  science. 

The  ordinary  account  given  by  English  writers  represents  Stein's 
land  legislation  not  only  as  a  subversion  of  existing  rights,  bat  as 
having  effected  the  necessary  reform  at  a  single  blow.  The  second 
proposition  requires  correction  as  much  as  the  first.  The  transfor- 
mution  of  feudal  tenures  into  an  industrial  constitution  of  landed 
property  was  effected  very  gradually.  It  extended  over  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  embraced  three  distinct  operations,  which 
originated  respectively  in  the  years  1807-11,  1821,  and  1850;  first, 
the  creation  of  proprietorship ;  secondly,  the  redemption  of  feudal 
burdens  ;  thirdly,  the  establishment  of  a  land-credit  institution. 

Of  thc^c  three  operations  the  first  commenced  vrith  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  by  the  decree  of  1807,  which  also  abrogated  the  prerioos 
legal  distinction  between  nobles'  land  and  peasants'  land.  After 
Stein's  forced  retirement,  this  initial  step  of  personal  enfranchisement 
was  completed  by  the  great  reform  (already  effected  under  his  ministry 
ns  to  tho  Crown  lands),  the  transformation  of  occupation  into  owner- 
ship. The  decree  of  1807  left  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as 
already  described,  substantially  untouched.  The  decree  of  1811, 
issued  under  Harden^erg's  ministry,  substituted  for  this  feudal  rela- 
tion, a  system  of  independent  ownership.  It  recognized  subsisting 
and  mutual  rights,  but  awarded,  in  lieu  thereof,  compensation.  As 
Dr.  Let  to,  President  of  the  Appeal  Court  for  Land-Legislation  Affiiirs, 
observes  in  his  standard  work,  the  decree  of  1811  ''was  based  on 
the  constitutional  quality  of  the  peasants'  land  as  forming  independent 
po.«s<?ssions  withdrawn  from  the  disposing  power  of  the  landlord."  llie 
decree  exj)res.-ly  refers  to  this  principle,  recognizing  the  title  of  the 
hereditary  peasant  possessions.  It  further  points  out  the  obligation  of 
tlic  landlords  **  to  leave  their  tenants  sufficient  means  for  their  own 
subsistence  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  State,"  and  esti- 
mates such  peasants'  proportion  at  two-thirds  of  the  yearly  produce. 
On  this  basis  the  compensation  was  regulated ;  a  distinction,  however, 
being  drawn  between  the  hereditary  and  n  on -hereditary  occupiers  of 
peasants'  land.  The  hereditary  class,  by  surrendering  one-third,  and 
the  non-hereditary  one-half,  of  their  farms,  became  absolute  owners 
of  the  respective  residue  of  two-thirds  or  one-half;  the  landlords 
becoming,  thereby,  also  discharged  from  all  feudal  obligations  to  the 
tenants.  The  parties  might  also  agree  that  the  peasant,  instead  of 
surrendering  land  should  become  proprietor  of  his  entire  farm,  com- 
pensating the  landlord  by  a  fixed  money  or  com  rent,  or  by  paying  a 
lump  sum.  A  commisniou,  composed  of  lawyers  and  agriculturists, 
was  established  for  each  province,  and  charged  with  tho  execution  of 
the  decree  of  1811.  This  commission  has  continued  its  impoitant 
functions  from  IS  17  to  the  present  time,  and  forms  a  department  of 
the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  extensive  transformation  of  occupiers  into  proprietors  thus 
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gradoallj  effected  was,  indeed,  a  momentous  change;  but  it  consti- 
tated  only  the  first  step  in  the  great  land  tenure  reform.  Two  other 
steps  were  needed  to  complete  the  work  of  emancipation,  the  existence 
and  working  of  which  have  been  overlooked  or  imperfectly  nnder- 
Btood.  These  were  the  transformation  of  feudal  and  other  burdens 
into  fixed  rents  redeemable  on  specified  terms;  and  the  establishment 
of  a  land  credit  institution  destined  to  facilitate  the  redemption  of 
rach  fixed  rents. 

The  decree  of  1811  did  not  improve  the  condition  of  that  large  and 
important  class,  who,  independently  of  its  operation,  were  peasant 

troprietors,  burdened,  nevertheless,  with  onerous  dues  and  services. 
Tnder  that  decree  the  landlords  also  had  frequently  stipulated  for 
th«  retention  of  specified  services,  particularly  horse  or  handjabour 
for  cultivating  their  demesnes,  in  lieu  of  the  surrender  of  land. 
Bights  of  pasture,  of  way,  and  other  easements,  very  prejudicial  to 
agriculture,  continued  to  subsist  between  the  old  and  new  proprietors. 
Accordingly,  in  1821,  decrees  were  issued  authorizing  and  facilitating 
the  redemption  of  all  such  dues,  services,  and  easements.  Their 
redemption  could  be  effected  in  various  ways.  Compensation  mi<:ht 
be  given  in  money  or  land;  the  dues,  services,  or  easements  might  be 
converted  into  fixed  money  or  com  rents ;  and  these  again  were  made 
redeemable  by  capitalization  at  specified  rates. 

The  decrees  of  1811  and  1821  gradually  wrought  extensive  chr^nges, 
economic,  social,  and  moral,  the  advantages  of  which  were  generally 
felt,  and  at  last  acknowledged  by  the  descendants  of  the  old  feudal 
proprietary.  This  progressive  movement  of  public  opinion,  stiinu- 
latod  by  the  excitement  of  1848,  resulted  in  the  comprehensive  law 
of  1 850,  which  consolidated  and  amended  the  edicts  of  1811  and 
1821,  and  the  mass  of  subsidi}U*y  legislation.  The  decree  of  1811 
embraced  peasants'  holdings  of  every  size,  but  after  the  peace  of 
Vienna  a  re-action  set  iu,  and  the  great  landowners  obtained  a  royal 
declaration  excluding  the  smaller  class  of  holdings,  and  otherwise 
limiting  the  operation  of  the  proprietary  decree.  The  principal 
ground  alleged  in  justification  of  this  unjust  and  impolitic  step  was 
the  supposed  deficiency  of  free  labour  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
demesne  or  nobles'  land.  The  decree  of  1811  also  made  compensa- 
tion in  land  the  general  rule,  thus,  in  fact,  increasing  the  ditficulty 
of  cultivating  properties  already  too  large.  The  terms  offered  by  the 
decree  of  1821  for  redemption  of  burdens  by  money  payment^,  fixed 
rents,  and  their  capitalization,  were  found  not  suilicienily  advan- 
tageous to  induce  peasant  proprietors  to  adopt  this  measure.  Ex- 
perience, however,  had  proved  the  comparative  worthless ness  of  forced 
labour,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  shown  that  peasant  proprietorsliip 
was  compatible  with  the  co-existence  of  a  class  of  day  labourers. 
Large  landowners,  stimulated  by  their  new  situation  to  pursue  im- 
proved scientific  agriculture  with  capital  and  free  labour,  became 
convinced  of  the  inconvenience  of  compensation  iu  laud,  and  the 
advantage  of  capitalized  payments  over  fixed  rents.  Accordingly, 
the  law  of  1850  enabled  even  the  smallest  occupiers  of  peasants'  land 
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to  acquire  the  proprietonhip.  The  tame  htw  inttitoted,  as  the 
genend  rule,  compeosation  in  monej  paTments  or  fixed  rents.  The 
redemption  of  such  rents  hj  eapitilusation  was  also  aaihorized  on 
terms  more  f avourahle  to  the  occupiers,  and  suffidentlj  advantageous 
to  the  great  proprietors,  whose  most  pressing  need  was  agricuUnrd 
capitaL 

The  conversion  of  tenancy  into  proprietorship  and  the  emancipation 
of  the  land  from  feudal  and  other  burdens,  thus  constituted '  the  two 
first  steps  in  this  great  reform.  It  remains  to  mention  the  third  and 
crowning  measure,  without  which  the  efficacj  of  the  two  first  would 
have  been  greatly  impaired.  The  immediate  payment  of  compensar 
tion  and  the  capitalization  of  fixed  rents  equally  required  resources 
which  the  peasant  proprietors  either  did  not  possessy  or  could  only 
command  by  sacnficing  their  agricultural  capital.  To  meet  this 
special  want,  a  second  law  of  1850  created  the  provincial  land  credit 
institutions  called  Rent-Banks.  Their  principle  and  working  are 
shortly  as  follows : — ^The  stipulated  purchase  money  or  capitalised 
amount  is  advanced  by  the  bank,  and  by  it  paid  by  the  landlord,  not 
in  money,  but  in  rent  debentures.  These  are  issued  in  amounts  from 
dOs.  to  £150,  bearing  interest  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
half-yearly  by  coupons,  and  are  transferable  by  ddivery.  They  rank 
as  State  securities,*  furnishing  a  safe  and  lawM  investment  for  trust 
moneys,  public  and  private,  and,  in  ordinary  times,  stand  at,  and  even 
above,  par.    When  nbove  par,  the  holders  can  gain  the  benefit,  since 


*  The  following  quotations  are  from  the  Berliner  Frmnim  JBlatt  of  Tth 
June,  1868  :— 


Pruflsiiui  State  LoauB  of  18^2, 185S, 
and  1862. 

Brandenburg  - 
Pomerania 
Posen     -        -        - 
Prussia    (East    and 

West) 
Rhine  Province  and 

Westphalia 
Saxony  (Prussian)  - 
^Silesia    -        -        - 


Prussian  Rent 
Debentures 
in  the  pro-"* 
yincesof 


Per 
Cent. 

Market 
iMce. 

4 

01 

4 
4 

OOf 
01 

4 

00 

4 

00 

4 

05 

4 
4 

03J 
03 

Mortffige  DebcntoTM 
at  4  percent. 


801 

80i 

80 

East,  86  ;  West,  84} 


The  yariation  in  the  price  of  the  lent-debentures  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  banks  are  proyinciid  and  the  demand  ^or  these  securities,  to  a  great 
extent,  local.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  market  price  of  the  rent  deben- 
tures stands  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  Prussian  mortgage  debentures 
bearing  the  like  interest.  These  last  are  securities  issued  by  private  societies 
composed  of  landowners,  and  differ  from  the  former  in  two  important  respects. 
The  mortgage  debentures  are  not  guaranteed  by  QoTemment,  which  only 
exercises  a  general  control  over  the  societies ;  and  there  is  no  obligation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  rent-debentures,  to  pay  off  at  par,  some  time  or  other,  by  a 
drawing. 
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these  debiftniures  are  only  paid  off  by  the  rents  retteividd ;  when  below 
par,  the  State  can  come  into  the  market  and  apply  the  accumulated 
rents  in  purchasing  the  debentures  on  sale.  Their  payment  cannot 
be  demanded,  but  the  State  is  entitled  to  give  six  months*  notice  of 
their  liquidation,  which  must  be  in  money,  and  at  par.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  inequality  in  the  market  value  of  the  debentures,  their 
liquidation  is  effected  by  a  half-yearly  drawing,  the  number  drawn, 
and  noticed  for  payment  by  public  advertisement,  being  equal  in  value 
to  the  amount  of  the  available  surplus  rents  or  redemption  fund  in 
bank. 

The  bank  advances  in  rent  debentures  no  more  than  twenty  years* 
purchase,  the  amount  which  entitles  the  peasant  to  redeem  his  fixed 
rent.*  The  bank  thus  obtains  by  receipt  of  this  rent  5  per  cent. 
per  annum,  of  which  4  per  cent,  is  applied  to  paying  interest  on  the 
debentures.  The  remaining  one  per  cent,  forms  the  redemption  fund, 
which  at  compound  interest  extinguishes  the  principal  debt  in  forty- 
one  years  and  one  month.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  peasant 
becomes  the  absolute  owner ;  but  he  may  elect  to  pay  the  bank  nine^ 
tenths  only  of  the  fixed  rent,  that  is  four  and  a-half  per  cent,  on  the 
advance,  which  equally  extinguishes  the  rent  in  fifty-six  years  and 
one  month.  The  peasant  may,  in  like  manner,  at  the  outset,  redeem 
the  fixed  rent  by  paying  to  the  bank  eighteen  years'  purchase  ;  the 
landlord  being,  however,  entitled,  at  his  option,  to  receive  the 
twenty-fold  amount  in  debentures.  The  peasant  who  has  elected  to 
pay  the  full  or  reduced  (9-lOths)  rent  to  the  bank  may,  by  giving 
six  months'  notice,  at  any  time  pay  the  balance  of  the  capital  which 
appears  from  the  ofiicial  printed  table  to  remain  due.  The  stability 
of  the  rent-banks  rests  on  the  system  of  registration  of  title, — 
which  in  Prussia  has  also  a  local  character ;  on  the  priority  given  to 
the  rents  over  all  other  charges ;  and  on  the  punctual  collection  of 
the  rents  by  the  land*tax  officials.  Their  annual  expense  amounts* 
nominally  to  about  £20,000  ;  but,  in  fact,  they  are  self-supporting. 
The  collection  of  rents  is  monthly,  the  payment  of  interest,  half- 
yearly ;  and  the  periods  of  41  1-12  and  66  l-12th  years  somewhat 
exceed  what  is  required  for  redemption.  In  a  few  years  the  work  of 
redemption  had  so  far  advanced  that  the  rent-banks  were  closed, 
except  for  carrying  out  applications  made  up  to  1858.  These  institu- 
tions exist  for  the  like  purpose  in  all  the  principal  States  of  Germany. 
They  were  introduced  in  1832,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  where  their  principle  and  machinery  have  been  recently 
applied  to  the  very  important  purpose  of  advancing  capital  required 
for  draining,  irrigation,  and  other  agriculturnl  exigencies.  The 
rent-banks  were  everywhere  established  for  the  furtherance  of  great 


*  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  peasants'  rents  were  frequently  much 
ander  the  letting  value ;  but  it  was  expressly  proyided  that  the  Rent-BanK  might 
take  up  all  rente  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  net  value  of  the  land  charged 
thererwith.  This  net  value  was  found  by  adding  the  perpetual  rent  into  which 
the  feudal  services  were  converted  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  selling  value  of  the 
lands,  as  determined  by  arbitrators. 
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public  interests,  which  called  for  the  intezreiitioii  of  Government. 
No  form  of  private  enterprise  could  realize  the  essential  oonditions  of 
such  a  financial  operation.  The  State  alone  poaeessed  the  credit 
necessarj  for  procuring  advances  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
a  machinery  adequate  to  secure  the  punctual  payment  of  rents* 

The  following  statistics  may  suffice  to  prove  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved  in  the  above  operations.  They  relate  to  the 
Prussian  territory,  as  existing  before  18G6,  which  contains  nearly 
seventy  million  English  acres  of  productive  land.  To  the  end  of  1866, 
83,288  peasant  proprietors  had  been  created ;  and  more  than  a 
million  properties,  comprising  upwards  of  thirty-six  million  acres, 
relieved  from  29,884,900  burdens  of  various  kinds.  The  compenssF 
tion  awarded  for  these  amounted  to  £6,736,000  in  capital ;  £823,000 
in  yearly  money  rents  ;  in  com  rents,  326,224  bushels  per  annum ; 
and  in  land,  1,100,000  English  acres.  The  collective  operations  of 
the  provincial  rent  banks  to  the  end  of  1866  were  as  follows  : — ^They 
received  rents  to  the  amount  of  £563,131  per  annum  ;  £1,688,771 
purchase  money  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  years  paid  at  the  outset ;  and 
£362,124  capital  in  respect  of  rents  redeemed  on  six  months'  notice. 
They  liuvc  issued  rent- debentures  amounting  to  £12,477,316,  of 
which  £1,453,673  have  been  already  liquidated. 

The  results,  economic,  social,  and  moral,  of  the  Prussian  land 
legislation,  present  a  wide  and  interesting  field,  while  our  limits 
permit  only  an  imperfect  view  of  a  few  leading  features.  The  lesson 
taught  by  the  distribution  of  landed  property  and  its  agricultural 
management  in  Prussia,  possesses  high  practical  value.  The  un« 
questionable  and  long  experience  of  that  country  disproves  views 
currently  accepted  among  the  proprietors  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Among  ourselves,  cultivation  through  the  intervention  of 
tenant  fanners  is  the  prevailing  system  of  management ;  and  primo- 
geniture, with  entails,  artiticially  maintains,  in  comparatively  few 
hands,  properties  of  an  exorbitant  size.  The  history  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Prussia,  however,  demonstrates  that  laws  which,  without 
compelling  a  division  of  the  laud,  favour  a  more  equal  distribution,  do 
not  necessarily  produce  an  excessive  sub-division  of  the  soil.  The 
Prussian  experience  of  the  last  half  century  also  establishes,  with 
increasing  evidence,  that  the  direct  culiivatiou  of  the  land  by  the 
proprietors,  both  large  and  small,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  good 
farming  and  a  progressive  agriculture.  The  following  statistics, 
which  approximate  sufficiently  to  the  truth,  may  illustrate  these 
general  results.  One  half,  at  least,  of  the  Prussian  territory  (as  it 
existed  before  186G)  comprises  properties  exceeding  two  hundred 
English  acres,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  class,  including  farms 
from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  acres,  and  even  more,  belonging 
to  peasants,  sometimes  by  purchase,  generally  by  inheritance.  The 
]arp:est  proportions,  however,  constitutes  the  so  called  Nobles'  land, 
or  Knights*  fees.  As  I  am  informed,  about  one  moiety  of  these 
Knights*  fees  are  subject  to  family  settlements.  But  whether  larger 
or  smaller,  entailed  or  free,  management  by  tenant  farmer  is  quite 
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the  ezcepUon.  As  a  rule,  these  Knights'  fees  are  managed  bj  their 
owners,  and  cultivated  under  their  direct  superintendence,  with  the 
help,  of  course,  of  competent  stewards.*  Agricultural  labourers, 
instead  of  diminishing,  have  increased.f  In  1858,  this  class  had  more 
than  doubled  its  numbers  in  1816  ;  an  increase  proportionately  much 
greater  than  that  (67  per  cent.)  of  the  entire  agricultural  population 
during  thesame  period.  The  peasants'  agricultural  properties, generally 
speaking,  are  under  two  hundred  acres.  They  fall,  naturally,  into  two 
dasses — properties  cultivated  by  at  least  one  team  of  horses  or  oxen,  and 
those  cultivated  by  band  labour.  These  latter,  forming  the  smadlest 
class,  are,  no  doubt,  veiy  numerous,  probably  twice  as  numerous  as 
the  team -cultivated  properties.  But  the  unfavourable  inferences 
hastily  drawn  by  some  English  writers  require  important  corrections. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  small  properties  specified  in  the  statis*- 
tical  returns  are  not  agricultural  holdings,  but  simply  consist  of  a 
house  and  garden,  as  prevails  near  great  manufacturing  cities,  and  is 
not  seldom  the  case  as  to  miners,  weavers,  and  even  agricultural 
labourers.  The  cultivation,  also,  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  especially 
of  the  vine,  requires  very  small  properties.  When  these  deductions 
are  fairly  made,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  purely  agricul- 
tural proprietors  cultivating  by  hand  labour,  is  much  less  than  at 
first  estimated.  The  subdivision  existed  before  the  land  legislation 
of  Stein,  and  was  not  created  by  the  new  laws;  nor  have  these 
materially, increased  subdivision.  The  extent  of  land,  also,  owned 
by  small  proprietors  of  every  class,  is  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
land  owned  and  cultivated  by  the  team-owning  class.  The  history 
and  condition  of  the  team-owning  peasant  proprietors  in  the  seven 
eastern  provinces  of  Prussia — that  is  excluding  the  Rhine  Province- 
has  been  investigated,  and  is  elaborately  shown  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  made  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau.  It  is  there  demonstrated  that 
daring  the  long  period  between  1816  and  1859,  the  number  of  peasant 
team* cultivated  properties  has  increased  nearly  two  per  cent.,  their 
average  size  remaining  unchanged.  The  movement  of  property,  the 
effects  of  free  trade  and  inheritance,  during  nearly  half  a  century, 
demonstrate,  io  the  language  of  this  valuable  report,  ''the  entire  ground- 
lessness of  the  bugbear  that  unrestricted  legal  divisibility  must  lead 
to  an  excessive  subdivision  of  landed  property." 

The  yearly  reports  of  the  Pinissian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in 
accordance  with  the  testimony  of  high  agricultural  authorities,  justify 
the  conclusion  that  agriculture  has  made  great  progress  towards  a 


*  The  agi'lcultural  management  of  landed  property  considered  from  a  social 
and  economic  point  of  view,  forms  tLo  subject  of  a  distinct  treatise,  by  Professor 
Tbaer,  of  Berlin  :  "Die  Wirthschafis  Direction  dcs  Landguts." 

t  17he  condition  of  this  important  class  in  Prussia  is  U}commg  the  subject  of 
increased  attention.  See  the  interesting  essay  by  Professor  Thaer,  entitled, 
**Ueber  dU  Stellung  dcr  Tageloehncr,**  Berlin,  1865. 
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imtem  of  scientific  farming.^  It  was  natural  tliat  this  progress 
ehoold  have  been  mach  less  decided  dnring  the  first  generation  after 
Stein's  legislation ;  a  circumstance  the  oversight  of  which  has  led 
some  English  writers  into  very  serions  mistakes.  The  advance  made 
since  about  1840  has  been  steady  and  marked;  and  I  believe  that 
the  development  of  her  manufacturing  intelligence  and  practical 
skill  within  the  last  ten  years,  as  now  fully  admitted,  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  progress  of  the  agriculture  of  the  seven  eastern 
provinces  of  Prussia.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  Bhine 
province  does  not  present  an  equal  degree  of  progress  ;  but  its  con- 
dition is  by  no  means  stationary,  and  afibrds  reasonable  prospect  of 
more  rapid  improvement  in  agriculture.  In  the  provinces  of  West- 
phalia, Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Posen,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  and  Pmssia 
the  larger  proprietors  naturally  lead  the  way,  and  their  increasing 
demand  for  capital  is  one  proof,  among  many,  that  modem  resources 
—drainage,  machinery,  &c. — are  appreciated.  The  example  thus 
set  is  not  lost  upon  the  peasant  proprietors,  who  are  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  skill  and  general  intelligence.  For  their  special  instruction 
twenty  agricultural  schools  exist  in  Prussia,  educating  800  pupils 
yearly,  besides  many  farmers  above  the  school  age.  Four  agri- 
cultural academies  of  a  higher  class  also  educate  about  200  pupils 
yearly. 

The  well-being  of  the  population  has  steadily  advanced  under  the 
system  of  proprietorship.  Already  in  1842  the  con8umpti<m  per 
head  had  doubled  that  in  1805,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  clothing, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  other  articles  of  comfort,  and  even  luxury.  That 
the  subsequent  progress  in  general  well-being  has  been  equally  satis- 
factory admits  of  no  doubt.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the 
events  of  1866.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  and  may  be  said: 
What  gave  the  victory  to  Prussia  was  not  a  mere  mechanical  inven- 
tion, but  the  force  of  her  social  institutions,  and  not  least,  of  her 
reformed  land-legislation.  Sixty  years  ago  her  agricultural  population 
was  divided  into  two  hostile  classes;  one  class  exclusively  representing 
property  and  exercising  dominion,  the  other,  submissive  without 
respect;  everywhere  practical  insecurity  with  its  attendant  evils, 
poverty,  mistrust,  and,  if  not  disloyalty,  yet  profound  indifierence 
'towards  the  monarchy  and  its  institutions.  The  Prussian  statesmen 
of  that  day  had  the  courage  to  be  just  and  wise,  setting  a  noble 
example  which  has  since  been  followed  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
of  Germany.  Their  successors,  in  our  day,  have  reaped  the  advan- 
tage of  that  policy  in  the  disposition  of  a  population  among  whom 
a  wide  diffusion  of  landed  property  has  so^ened  social  antagonism, 
fostered  material  prosperity,  and  inspired  a  sincere  and  loyal  attach- 
ment to  their  institutions  and  their  rulers. 


*  See,  as  to  the  recent  and  remarkable  progress  of  ProEsian  Agricaltore,  the 
•opinion  ofa  highly  competent  authority,  M.  de  Laveleye,  in  the  Reviie  dei  Deux 
Mondet,  Ist  September,  1867.    L'Attma^m  depute  la  Outrrr  de  186$. 
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A  Flan  for  Ae  gradual  Creation  of  a  Farmer  Proprietary  in 
Ireland.    By  ELenbt  Dix  Hutton,  BarrUter-at-Law. 

EYEBY  practical  contribution  to  the  Irish  land  question  must 
latisfy  two  conditions — ^it  must  be  sound  in  principle,  and 
adapted  to  the  special  circumstances  of  Ireland.  Some  will  demand, 
aa  a  third  condition^  entire  conformability  with  the  laws  of  England. 
''Exceptional  legislation"  is,  in  itself,  doubtless,  a  disadvantage  with 
reftrence  to  countries  which,  though  differing  widely  in  their  history 
and  drcumstances,  are,  nevertheless,  united  under  one  general  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  unjust  and  impolitic  to  press  this  view  to  extreme 
eoncliisions.  Those  who  urged  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  consi- 
derations, overlook  or  under-estimate  qualifying  facts  of  great  im- 
portance. The  English  tenure  of  land,  and  its  management,  as 
compared  with  that  of  all  the  other  States  of  Western  Europe,  is 
itielf  highly  exceptional.  Again,  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kmgdom  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  a  strong 
nfywiiiftting  tendency,  established  various  public  institutions,  unsup- 
ported by  English  precedent,  but  deemed  suitable  and  necessary  for 
Ireland.  Among  such  institutions  I  would  especially  recall  two,  as 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  our  subject : — ^the  Board  of  Works ;  and 
the  Encumbered,  now  the  Landed  Estates'  Court 

Uniformity  of  legislation  is,  therefore,  of  subordinate  importance 
to  soundness  of  principle  and  suitability  to  special  circumstances. 
Agreeablr  to  this  view,  I  submit  that  there  exists  an  urgent  need  for 
means  calculated  to  promote  the  gradual  formation  of  a  farmer-pro- 
prietary in  Ireland.  The  legislative  sanction  of  such  a  proprietary  is, 
however,  opposed  by  misconceptions  which  it  is  necessary  to  meet 
and  remove. 

The  example  of  Prussia,  as  pointed  out  in  the  previous  paper,  proves 
how  groundless  is  the  view  which  identifies  a  proprietary  cultivating 
their  own  fiurms  (without  the  intervention  of  tenant-farmers),  with 
exclusively  small  holdings,  and  inferior  agriculture;  and  how  equally 
gronndless  is  the  apprehension  that  the  absence  of  artificial  restric- 
tiena  on  alienation,  a  genuine  free  trade  in  land  ownership,  produces 
nq>id  or  excessive  subdivision.  The  application  of  these  results  to 
the  Irish  land  question  requires  some  explanations. 

English  agriculture  essentially  rests  upon  a  system  of  indirect  cul- 
tivation through  tenant-farmers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  legal 
aecnrity,  being  tenants-at-will  merely.  The  moral  disadvantages  of 
arrangements  which  thus  separate  the  labourer  from  the  proprietor, 
throwing  the  natural  responsibility  of  the  owner  on  a  class  of  tenant- 
fhrmers  inferior  in  social  position  and  education,  are  very  great,  and 
have  recently  attracted  public  attention.  The  economic  success  of 
the  English  system  depends  entirely  on  the  realization,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  two  conditions.  First,  a  quasi-partnership  subsists 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant ;  one  supplying  the  fixed  capital — 
land,  buildings,  permanent  improvements  ;  the  other  furnishing  the 
agricultural,  or  floating  capital,  which  is  to  some  extent  protected,  in 
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defect  of  special  agreement,  by  legalised  enstomt.  Secondly,  there 
exists  in  England  a  kind  of  mercantile  understanding,  the  result, 
partly  of  a  high  degree  of  hereditary  mutual  confidence,  partly  of  the 
strong  interest  which  landlords  have  in  well  treating  capitalist  holders 
of  large  forms.  To  make  a  system  of  land  tenure  so  peculiar  the 
universal  standard  is  surely  neither  scientific  nor  practical.  Its  inde- 
finite continuance,  even  in  England,  is  open  to  serious  doubt;  and 
that  on  mere  economic  grounds,  apart  from  higher  social  and  moral 
considerations.  A  recent  authority  on  English  agriculture*  writes 
as  follows  : — *'  Steam  cultivation  the  writer  considers  the  great  ag- 
ricultural question  of  the  dny,  the  turning  point  on  which  hangs  that 
of  profit  or  loss  by  the  occupier  of  the  land.  If  the  landlords  knew 
their  own  interest,  and  cared  for  that  of  their  tenants,  they  would 
not  neglect  making  permanent  improvements.  But  the  indifference 
they  display,  as  a  body,  in  availing  themselves  of  the  facility  offered 
by  the  Government  for  draining  their  lands,  affords  little  prospect  of 
their  laying  down  the  land  with  rails  at  an  expense  of  £18  or  £80 
per  aero,  and  it  would  be  madness  for  a  tenant-farmer  to  do  so,  with- 
out a  tenant-right  guaranteeing  to  him  remuneration  at  the  expiry  of 
his  lease."  The  progress,  and  even  the  existence,  of  agriculture  in 
England,  will,  I  believe,  more  and  more  depend  on  its  gradually  at- 
taiuing  a  genuine  industrial  constitution,  as  contrasted  with  its 
existing  abnormal,  semi-feudal  constitution.  Such  a  transformation 
can  be  effected  in  various  ways.  The  proprietor  may  superintend 
or  direct  cultivation  ;  the  tenant-farmer  may  himself  become  a  pro- 
prietor. Writers  of  eminence,  both  English  and  foreign,  have,  ywj 
unwisely  I  think,  identified  farming  by  proprietors  themselves  with 
small  holdings.  No  doubt  the  disadvantages  incident  to  tenancies-at- 
wiil,  or  short  leases,  are  more  easily  and  generally  palliated  where 
th^  holdings  are  large.  On  the  other  hand,  where  such  palliations 
do  not  exist,  even  small  farms  tilled  by  their  owners  produce  more, 
and  certainly  ensure,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  general  well-being.  But 
without  disregarding  such  considerations,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
gra«^p  the  broad  principle  of  a  farmer-proprietary.  Such  a  body  in- 
cludes, indeed,  peasant  proprietors,  but  it  embraces  also — as  we  see 
in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  other  German  States,  I  believe  also  in 
Belgium  and  France — a  class  who,  in  education,  capital,  and  skill, 
occupy  the  highest  position,  and  set  an  example  of  the  greatest 
practical  value. 

The  English  land  tenure,  therefore,  does  not  furnish  a  universal 
standard,  and  its  adoption  as  such  causes  serious  misconceptions. 
Writers  imbued  with  the  English  system  habitually  exaggerate  the 
subdivision  of  agricultural  land  on  the  Continent.  They  identify 
the  number  of  registered  parcels  with  that  of  proprietors,  which  is 
much  smaller;  they  confound  with  ordinary  agriculture  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  cultivation  so  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities, 

*  Agriculture.    By  "The  Old  Norfolk  Farmer  "  (Samuel  Copland).    2  Vob. 
1866. 
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and  admirably  adapted  to  spade  labour;  they  take  no  sufficient 
accoantof  the  multitude  of  city  workmen,  and  even  country  labourers, 
who  simply  own  a  house  and  garden.  Again,  under  the  influence  of 
onr  peculiar  system,  we  frequently  overlook  the  essential  difference 
between  the  farmer  proprietor  and  the  tenant-farmer,  although  its 
appreciation  is  more  necessary  in  proportion  as  the  size  of  the  hold- 
ing decreases.  For  example,  tlie  condition  of  certain  districts  in 
Belgium  has  been  recently  cited  as  a  warning  ;  the  fact  being  that  in 
those  localities  the  peasants  are  not  proprietors,  but  tenant-farmers 
holding  by  short  leases,  and  paying  high  rents,  which  are  increased 
from  time  to  time.  It  is,  also,  constantly  assumed  that  the  greater 
subdivision  of  landed  property  on  the  Continent  has  been  caused  by 
modern  legislation.  As  a  general  rule  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
transformation  which,  during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  in 
England,  gradually  consolidated  the  smaller  holdings  and  yeoman 
properties  into  large  farms  rented  by  tenant-farmers,  had,  with  few 
exceptions,  no  counterpart  in  France,  Belgium,  or  Germany.  The 
causes  which  produced  this  movement  were  connected  with  the 
liistoric  development  and  peculiar  situation  of  £ngland,  and  did  not 
exist  in  the  other  States  of  Western  Europe.  There  an  extensive 
subdivision  of  agricultural  holdings  continued  to  exist,  and  the 
eontinental  legislation  of  the  19th  century  simply  took  things  as  it 
found  them,  transforming  a  class  of  feudal  tenants  into  free  pro- 
prietors. Generally  speaking  the  size  of  the  holdings  was  not 
seriously  affected ;  nor  have  the  subsequent  changes  been  such  as  to 
warrant  alarm.  The  economic  and  social  success  of  that  transforma- 
tion of  tenants  into  proprietors  cannot  be  fairly  tested  by  comparing 
it  with  a  system  so  widely  different  as  the  English  tenure.  Even 
thus  tested,  the  modern  proprietary  system  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Gennany  will  bear  an  advantageous  comparison ;  but  the  true 
criterion  is  afforded  by  contrasting  the  wretched  cultivation  and 
poverty  of  former  days  in  those  countries,  with  the  present  greatly 
improved  and  progressive  condition  of  their  agriculture  and 
population. 

How  do  these  views  bear  upon  the  Irish  land  question  ?  There 
is  no  country  to  which  the  English  tenure,  considered  as  an  absolute 
testy  is  less  applicable  than  Ireland ;  none,  I  am  convinced,  where 
the  creation  of  a  farmer-proprietary,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  more 
needed ;  none  whose  antecedents  and  circumstances  would  ensure 
better  results  firom  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  peasant-proprietor- 
ship. Econondc  principles  must  assuredly  be  respected.  But  it  is,  I 
submit,  a  grave  nustake  to  erect  results  due  to  special  conditions 
into  absolute  truths.  General  laws,  though  never  arbitrary,  are 
rdative ;  and  their  application  demands  a  careful  attention  to  the 
modifying  influences  of  social  existence  and  material  situation.  For 
example,  assuming  that,  as  alleged  by  Lord  Dufferin,  under  the 
system  of  large  farms  and  capitalist  landlords  and  tenants,  which 
prevails  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  18  men  suffice  to  cultivate  500 
acres;  it  surely  does  not  follow  that  agricultural  improvement  is 
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impoMible  under  other  conditions.  Such  oondusioBBy  I  conieaSy 
appear  to  me  to  agree  neither  with  tme  science  nor  with  sound  prac- 
tice. They  are  unscientific,  because  they  substitute  has^  generali- 
zation for  careful  induction;  unpractical,  since  they  ignore  those 
realities  which  can  alone  inspire  wise  organic  reforms. 

What  are  the  facts  as  regard?  Ireland?     Twenty  years  ago  a 
Royal  Commission,  composed  of  landed  proprietors,  with  Lord  Deyon 
for  their  chairman,  reported  that,  contrary  to  the  English  and  Scotch 
practice,  permanent  improvements — ^houses,  offices,  fences,  dbc — were 
here,  as  a  rule,  made,  not  by  the  owner,  but  by  the  occupier.     They 
also  reported  that  the  universal  complaint  of  Irish  tenant-farmers 
was  want  of  tenure.     Since  that  time  considerable  progress  lin% 
doubtless,  been  made;  but  in  the  two  respects  just  mentioned — im- 
provements and  tenure — ^the  situation  remains  essentially  unchanged. 
Some  three  millions  sterling,  advanced  by  Grovemment  to  the  pro- 
prietors, have  been  expended,  chiefly   in  drainage.    The  former 
insolvent  proprietary  has  been  largely  replaced,  and,  doubtless,  con- 
siderable sums  have  been  expended  on  land  improvements  out  of  the 
private  resources  of  landowners.    Yet  of  these,  both  old  and  new,  a 
large  proportion  are  mere  rent  receivers,  and  how  much  remains  to 
be  done !     At  the  close  of  the  last  century  Arthur  Toung  computed 
that  eighty-six  millions  sterling  were  needed  to  place  the  land  of 
Ireland  on  the  same  agricultural  footing  as  that  of  England.    A 
high  contemporary  authority  (Lavergne),  having  regard  to  subsequent 
progress,  estimates  the  like  amount  at  160  millions  sterling.     Tet  we 
know  now  that  Ireland  is  not  so  deficient  in  capital  as  was  formerly 
supposed.     The  sales  in  the  Encumbered  and  Liemded  Estates'  Court 
to  the  middle   class  prove   this  ;    and  the  largo    accumulation   of 
deposits  in  Bauks,  and  investments  in  the  Funds  and  Railways  by 
tenant-farmers,  show  that  this  class  also  possesses  resources  which 
are  only  diverted  from  limd  improvements  by  the  want  of  legal 
security.     The  peasant-proprietor  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany 
employs  his  savings  in  improving  his  house  and  farm;  the  Irish 
tenant-farmer,  large  and  small,  would  do  the  like  were  he  a  land- 
owner.*   Nor  does  the  size  of  farms  in  Ireland  at  present  furnish 
any  sufficient  reason  against  such  a  policy.     The  extraordinary  and, 
as  I  believe,  most  injurious  subdivision  which  existed  previously  to 
1846,  and  was  only  compatible  with  the   predominance  of  potato 
cultivation,  was  swept  away  in  that  calamitous  year  and  those  im- 
mediately succeeding  it.  The  painful  but  necessary  consolidation  thus 

*  In  confirmation  of  these  statements  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  section  of  Br. 
Hancock's  •*  Report  on  the  Sapposed  Progressive  Becline  of  Irish  Prosperitj  ** 
(1863),  entitled  •'  Deposits  in  Joint-Stock  Banks,"  and  especially  to  the  con- 
cluding remarks  (p.  62).— "These  deposits  indicate  that  any  neglect  in  executing 
the  more  lasting  agricoltoral  improvements  cannot  arise  from  a  general  want  of 
capital  amongst  those  connected  with  land  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
grave  inquiry  why  the  farmers  of  Ireknd  should  lend  such  large  sums  to  the 
diflferent  Banks,  at  an  average  of  2  per  cent.,  to  be  employed  in  the  large  towns, 
and  much  of  it  in  London,  instead  of  expending  it  in  agricultural  improvements 
in  Ireland." 
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effected  has  not,  Lowever,  proceeded  at  the  same  rapid  rate ;  and  even 
the  large  continuing  emigration  does  not  produce  anj  proportionate 
diminution  in  the  number  of  holdings.  The  present  condition  is  one 
of  comparative  stability ;  and  the  subdivision  of  land  in  Ireland, 
though  great  relativelj  to  England  and  Scotland,  no  longer  forbids  legis- 
lation  calculated  to  give  security  to  the  Irish  farmer.  True  it  is  that 
one-half  of  the  holdings  are  under  fifteen  English  acres.  But  a  large 
proportion  of  these  are  situated  in  a  province  which  ranks  among  the 
most  prosperous  and  contented.  The  aggregate  of  such  holdings 
indudes  but  one-tenth  of  the  total  acreage  of  Ireland.  Again,  hold- 
ings exceeding  thirty  acres  constitute  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number, 
and  include  three-fourths  of  the  entire  acreage.  In  every  county 
farms  between  60  and  100  acres,  and  even  larger,  exist  side  by 
side  with  the  smaller  farms.  It  is  well  known  that  holdings  even 
of  the  smaller  size  enable  iudustrious  farmers  to  save,  and  sometimes 
burgaly.  By  a  recent  Parliamentary  return  (Agricultural  Holdings 
ia  Ireland,  moved  for  by  Lord  Mayo,  19th  March,  1867,  No.  144),  I 
find  that  out  of  608,864  purely  agricultural  holdings,  the  annual 
value  of  45,979  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Valuation  at  between 
£15  and  £20  ;  of  83,259  at  between  £20  and  £50;  and  of  35,955  at 
£50  and  upwards.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  distribution  of  land 
in  Ireland,  while  incompatible  with  English  and  Scotch  management, 
is  well  suited  to  a  mixed  proprietary  system  of  larger  and  small 
farms. 

The  gradual  creation  of  a  farmer-proprietary  in  Ireland  is  then,  I 
submit,  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  How  can  it  be  effected?  The 
Pknssian  land-tenure  reforms  described  in  the  previous  paper,  taken  as 
a  whole,  are,  I  think,  inapplicable  to  our  circumstances.  The  Prus- 
sian tenants,  individually  or  as  a  class,  had  rights  in  the  soil  which 
jnstifled  the  course  pursued.  Irish  tenants-at-will  have  no  such 
rights.  Even  the  '^gracious  customs"  of  Ulster,  ancient  and  honour- 
able as  they  are,  afford  the  tenant  no  legal  protection ;  give  the 
maker  or  purchaser  of  permanent  improvements  no  claim  for  compen- 
sation, when  the  estate  is  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates'  Court  to  the 
highest  bidder.  It  is  therefore  difficult,  consistently  with  justice  or 
soand  policy,  to  make  laws  for  the  compulsory  conversion  of  tenants 
into  limdowners,  or  the  compulsory  redemption  of  rents.  Neverthe- 
less, the  great  land-tenure  reform  of  Prussia  does,  I  am  convinced, 
furnish  an  invaluable  precedent.  It  enforces  a  principle,  and  pre- 
sents an  institution  eminently  applicable  to  Irish  circumstances.  The 
principle  is  that  of  encouraging  the  transformation  of  occupiers,  large 
and  small,  into  owners ;  the  institution  that  of  the  Bent- Bank.  To 
efleet  such  gradual  creation  of  a  farmer-proprietary,  we  need  simply 
develop  a  policy  which  has  already  taken  strong  hold  and  effected 
much  good  in  Ireland— I  mean  that  of  facilitating  the  sale  of  land. 
We  require  only  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  Landed  Estates' 
Court  and  the  Becord  of  Title  in  such  a  way  that  their  benefits  shall 
practically  reach  to  the  occupiers  and  tillcrs^of  the  soil.    It  seems  to 
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me  that  the  Landed  Estates'  Coarti  as  completed^  bj  the  Record  of 
Title,  occupies,  in  our  social  devdopmeiit,  a  position  analagoos  to 
that  of  the  Stein-Hardenberg  legiBlation.  The  two  earlier  reforms 
received  in  Prussia,  as  before  explained,  their  final  development 
through  the  Rent-Bank.  The  same  institution*  can,  I  am  convinced, 
be  applied,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  their 
holdings  to  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland. 

The  soundness  and  feasibilitj  of  a  policy  which  enables  occupiers 
to  become  proprietors,  by  purchase  of  their  holdings,  is  illustrated  by 
a  recent  English  Act  (14  h  15  Vict,  c  104X  authorising  the  sale  <^ 
Church-Estates  to  their  lessees  and  copy-holding  tenants.  Under 
that  Act,  in  the  space  of  ten  years  (1851-61),  property  to  the  Talue 
of  £7,357,000  has  been  enfranchised,  the  lessees'  interest  amounting  to 
52  per  cent.,  that  of  the  copy-holders  to  48  per  cent  Landowners 
also,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  for  many  years  obtained 
large  advances  of  public  money,  repayable  by  instalments,  for  mi^lring 
permanent  improvements;  and  recentActs  of  Parliament  (29  &  30  Vict, 
cc.  72, 73)  have  placed  this  Public  Loan  system  on  a  permanent 
footing.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  introduced,  this  year,  a  Bill 
for  extending  the  benefit  of  such  loans  to  Irish  tenants-at-wilL  I  submit 
that  the  principle  of  public  loans  applies  with  greater  advantage  and 
less  difficulty  to  the  purchase  than  to  the  improvement  of  their  farms 
by  occupiers,  especisJly  where  these  are  tenants-at-wiU  only.  The 
same  high  authority,  however,  appears  to  consider  that  any  such 
assistance  is  needless,  since,  as  he  states,  the  Landed  Estates'  Court 
now  not  unfrequently  sells  in  lots  of  100  acres;  and  the  subdivision 
on  sales  would,  he  urges,  be  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent,  if  a 
desire  really  existed  for  smaller  lots.  Lord  Mayo,  however,  in  the 
same  speech,  made  some  remarks  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  indicate 
the  true  reason  why,  at  present,  such  a  demand  does  not  arise  among 
the  tenant-farmers.  The  occupiers  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
becoming  proprietors,  but  cither  the  required  money  is  not  at  their 
command,  or  its  investment  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  would  leave 
them  without  the  necessary  farming  capital,  a  consideration  to  which, 
as  Lord  Mayo  observes,  they  are  fully  alive.  These,  I  believe,  are 
the  general  and  serious  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  hindered  the 
purchase  of  land,  by  occupiers,  in  the  Landed  Estates'  Court.  How 
to  meet  them  is  the  problem;  and  this,  I  submit,  can  be  solved  by 
instituting  a  land-purchase  public  loan  for  Ireland. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  paper,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  principal  German  States,  possess  Rent-Banks.  They  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  State  in  consideration  of  their  great  public  importance^ 
and  because  no  private  association  could  affi^rd  the  guarantees  essen- 
tial for  their  financial  success  and  social  efficacy.  The  establishment, 
in  Ireland,  of  a  system  analagous  to,  and  in  substance  essentially  the 
same  with  the  Bent-Banks  of  Germany,  simply  involves  the  exten- 


*  Ab  is  more  fally  explained  below  (p.  G43  and  Note),  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
macbinery  of  the  Rent-Bank)  but  to  its  principle. 
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flion  and  fiirther  application  of  a  principle  already  sanctioned,  and 
largely  used,  by  our  system  of  public  loans  for  drainage  and  other 
land  improyements.  Advances  are  made  by  the  State,  repayable  by 
instalments,  calculated  to  refund  principal,  with  intermediate  interest, 
in  a  given  period.  The  advances  of  the  Bent-Banks,  however,  are, 
generally  speaking,  made,  not  in  specie,  but  in  paper-money;  the 
credit  of  the  State  being  pledged  for  the  payment  of  a  specified  rate 
of  interest,  and  the  principal  in  full  on  giving  six  months'  notice, 
according  as  the  collection  of  the  rents  allows  of  such  liquidation. 
The  system  of  Bent-Debentures  seems  to  have  real  advantages,  being 
irell  adapted  for  the  gradual  discharge  of  the  liability  incurred  by 
the  State,  and  affording  a  ready  and  safe  investment  for  local  savings, 
as  well  as  trust  and  other  moneys  of  larger  amount.  It  has  worked 
well  on  the  Continent,  but  its  adoption  here,  or  the  adherence  to  the 
method  of  direct  advances,  is  only  a  question  of  machinery.  The 
essential  problem  involves  two  conditions — the  maximum  of  accom- 
modation to  industrious  and  saving  tenants  desirous  of  purchasing 
their  farms,  compatible  with  entire  security  to  the  State  against  loss. 
I  venture  to  submit  the  following  plan  as  one  which,  on  a  careful 
consideration,  appears  to  me  to  meet  these  requisites  of  a  system  of 
Public  Loans  for  Ireland,  intended  to  assist  occupying  tenants  to 
purchase  their  farms.* 

Assuming  that  the  occupying  tenant  has  agreed  with  his  landlord 
for  the  purchase  of  his  farm,  or  been  declared  the  purchaser  in  the 

*  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  in  order  to  prevent  misappreheDBlon  as  to  the 
ftusto  and  my  meaning,  both  of  which  have  been  mistaken — ^in  part,  I  assume, 
owiDg  to  the  necessary  imperfections  of  the  newspaper  abstract  of  my  papers — 
by  an  authority  generally  so  well  informed  and  careftil  as  the  Ee(knomiUt*  I 
acknowledge,  with  pleasure,  the  ftiendly  tone  of  their  criticism  (see  EeonomUi^ 
6th  October),  and  have  considered  the  article  in  question  with  the  attention  due 
to  their  recognized  position  as  a  financial  organ.  First,  the  Rent-Banks  were 
not  established  in  Prussia  until  the  recent  date  of  1860,  and  the  issue  of  Bent. 
Debentures  was  contemporaneous  with  loans,  raised  by  the  Prussian  Government 
in  the  way  usual  in  England.  Thus,  the  Rent-Debentures  were  not  part  of  an 
obsolete  financial  system ;  and  the  facts  stated  seem  to  justiiy  the  inference  that, 
while,  for  ordinary  State  purposes,  the  ordinary  method  of  raising  money  was 
employed,  the  Government  advisedly  adopted  the  issue  of  Rent-I^bentnres,  as 
being  the  method  best  adapted  to  meet  the  special  object.  The  preference  given  by 
most  other  German  States  to  Rent-Debentiures  for  the  like  purpose,  and  the  favour 
they  enjoy  with  the  public  (see  atite^  p.  638),  I  think,  confirm?  this  conclusion. 
Secondly,  the  essence  of  my  proposal  was  not  the  issue  of  Rent-Debentures,  but 
the  creation  of  a  Rent-Bank ;  that  is,  of  an  institution  which  should,  as  far  as 
conld  safely  be  done,  assist  the  occupying  tenant  to  purchase  his  farm,  and  at  the 
same  time  extinguish  his  debt  to  the  State  after  the  lapse  of  a  specified  number 
of  jeu%.  This  end  might  be  effected  in  several  different  ways,  the  choice  of 
wluch,  no  doubt,  would  require  careful  consideration.  But,  whether  the  State 
were  to  help  directly,  by  borrowing  and  advancing,  or  indirectly,  by  pledging  its 
credit  for  prindpal  and  interest,  this  difference  in  the  means  employtd  would 
not  affect  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  Rent-Bank  to  Ireland  as  the 
natural  supplement  to  the  Landed  Estates'  Court  and  the  Record  of  Title. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  desirable  to  follow,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the 
analogy  of  our  own  institutions.  For  this  reason,  and  after  considering  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Economitt  and  other  financial  authorities,  whom  I  have  been 
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Landed  Estates*  Court,  Uie  State  might  make  advances,  througli  the 
Board  of  Works,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  years'  purchase  on  the 
yearly  value,  as  estimated  by  the  Public  Valuation  of  Ireland.  The 
tenaut  would  have  to  supply  the  balance  of  the  purchase-money.  On 
the  completion  of  the  purchase,  the  farm  should  be  charged  in  favour 
of  the  State  with  a  rent  annui^  equal  to  the  public  valuation,  which, 
capitalized  at  the  above  rate  of  twenty  years,  would  yield  5  per  cent 
per  annum.  Of  this,  8^  per  cent,  might  be  applied  to  pay  interest 
on  the  loan  and  the  expenses  of  management,  and  the  residue  of 
£1  10s.  per  cent,  would  remain  for  redemption  of  principal. 
The  period  required  for  this  purpose,  placing  £1  10s.  per  cent, 
at  compound  interest,  I  estimate  at  thirty-five  years.*  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  the  annuity  would  cease,  and  the  tenant 
become  the  absolute  proprietor  of  his  farm.  He  might  also  be 
permitted  to  shorten  the  redemption  period  by  paying  from  the 
outset,  a  higher  rent-annuity,  or  by  discharging  the  balance  of 
capital  at  any  time,  on  giving  six  months'  notice.  It  is  evident 
that  the  payment  of  the  rent-annuity  to  the  State  must  be  rendered 
perfectly  secure.  The  rent-annuity,  therefore,  should  be  declared 
the  first  charge,  with  a  summary  power  of  enforcing  payment  by 
distraint  and  sale.  The  collection  might  be  made  quarterly,  and 
through  the  poor-rate  collectors.  The  title,  also,  ought  to  be  un- 
questionable; and,  for  this  reason,  advances  should  only  be  made  on 
indefeasible  or  parliamentary  titles.  The  Landed  Estates'  Court, 
and  its  new  department,  the  Kecord  of  Title  Office,  would  serve  this 
end,  and,  in  other  respects,  facilitate  the  working  of  the  system,  sup- 
plying the  machinery  by  which  the  advances  by  the  Government 
could  be  safely  made,f  and  the  purchase  recorded  subject  to  the  rent- 
annuity.     The  Landed  Estates'  Court,  also,  frequently  carries  out 


able  to  consoU  einoe  my  retom  firom  Oermany,  I  have  somewhat  modified  the 
form  of  my  proposal.  Instead  of  the  term  Rent-Debenture  I  have  adopted  that 
of  Land-purchase  Loan,  corresponding  to  drainage  or  land-improvement  loan ; 
and  in  place  of  the  term  Rent-Bank,  I  propose  the  extended  agency  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  which  is  already  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  existing 
public-loan  system  inl  reland. 

"(^  I  am  informed  that  this  rate  of  annual  payment,  and  period  of  redemption, 
arc  those  now  adopted  by  the  Government  in  respect  of  drainage  and  other 
land-improTcment  loans,  managed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Worl^  in  Ireland. 
The  chief  reason  which  induced  me  at  first  to  propose  the  employment  of  Rent- 
Debentures  (instead  of  advances  in  money)  was  the  belief  that,  if  issued  at  4  per 
cent.,  the  tenant  purchasing  would  be  thus  enabled  to  obtain  in  the  market  a 
price  considerably  greater  than  the  amount  which  the  State  could  safely  advance 
(20  years'  purchase).  It  seems,  however,  very  doubtiiil  whether  a  security  of 
the  kind,  liable  to  be  paid  off  at  par,  either  at  a  fixed  period  or  some  time 
by  a  drawing  (as  in  Oermany),  could  ever  stand  much  above  par  ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  decided  advantage  to  the  tenant,  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  deviate  from  the  financial  plan  of  Public  Loans  already  worked  by  the 
Board  of  Works  in  Ireland,  and  the  Copyhold  Commissioners  for  England  and 
Scotland. 

t  The  Rent-Banks  of  Germany  only  issue  and  hand  over  the  debentures  on 
receiving  a  warrant  in  writing  ftom  the  Land-Legislation  Commissioners,  which 
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sales,  not  bj  public  auctioD,  but  by  sanctioning  private  offers,*  and 
this  process  might  be  usefuUj  applied  to  assist  the  grouping  of 
contiguous  farms  whose  occupiers  combined  to  purchase.  The 
restriction  of  State  advances  to  parliamentary  titles  is,  I  consider, 
indispensable,  and  involves  no  real  hardship;  especially  since  the 
passing  of  the  Record  of  Title  Act  has  given  such  additional  facilities 
for  passing  estates  through  the  Landed  Estates'  Court,  and  for  deal- 
ings with  recorded  estates.f  The  establishment  of  local  registries 
of  title,  though  not  essential  to  the  public-loan  system  of  land-pur- 
chase would  unquestionably  facilitate  its  working,  and,  in  other  ways 
promote  dealings  with  land. 

The  plan  thus  submitted  might  be  tried  on  a  limited  scale,  and 
as  an  experimental  measure,  say  for  five  years,  the  advances  not 
exceeding  one  million  sterling  per  annum.  It  appears  to  me  to  offer 
the  following  advantages.  The  State  would  assume  no  commercial 
function,  nor  enter  into  any  speculative  purchases,  but  simply 
fitcilitate  the  completion  of  transactions  arising  in  the  natural  course 
of  business.  With  due  care  the  administration  of  such  system  of 
land-purchase  loans  would  involve  neither  loss  nor  ultimate  cost  of 
management.  Twenty  years'  purchase,  even  on  the  low  public 
valnation  rental,  may  seem  too  high  a  standard  for  perfect  safety. 
But  any  apparent  risk  will  disappear  if  we  duly  weigh  three  con- 
siderations, which,  I  would  observe,  have  been  specially  verified  by 
the  experience  of  the  German  Kent-Banks.  First,  the  purchase 
could  not  be  completed  unless  the  credit  given  by  the  State  wero 
supplemented  by  private  resources.  Secondly,  the  stimulus  of 
proprietorship  would  induce  an  outlay  on  permanent  improvements 
which  must,  year  by  year,  give  the  State  an  enhanced  security  for 
payment  of  the  low  rent-annuity  far  exceeding  that  which  the 
landlord  now  enjoys  for  his  rent.}   Lastly,  the  security  of  the  State 


directs  the  mode  of  doing  bo.  This  measure  is  plainly  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  creditors,  and  generally  of  third  parties  interested  in  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  purchase  money,  and  the  like  exigency  would  be  met  in  Ireland  by 
the  Landed  Estates'  Court. 

*  I  am  informed  that  the  entire  head  rents  reserved  on  the  perpetuity  leases 
nnder  which  the  town  of  Belfast  was  held,  have  been  sold  by  private  agreement 
throogh  the  Landed  Estates'  Court  to  the  lessees. 

t  §s^  ''Explanatory  Statement,"  by  H.  D.  Hutton. 

X  I  would  add  my  oelief  that  the  actual  rents  in  Ireland  are,  very  generally, 
hi^  only  in  a  relative  sense ;  that  is,  they  form  a  large  proportion  of  a  yearly 
produce  which  is  kept  for  below  its  natural  level  by  the  want  of  the  legal  security 
essential  to  induce  agriciiltural  outlay.  My  conviction  is  that,  at  the  present 
time,  Ireland  suffers  not  from  over-population,  but  from  nnder-caltivation. 
This  under-cultivation  is  mainly  caused  by  the  insufficiency  of  drainage,  want  of 
proper  fences,  outbuildings,  and,  I  will  add,  good  dwelling-bouses.  The  last  is 
a  moral  element  of  incalculable  importance,  even  in  an  economic  point  of  view. 
The  other  conditions  are  essential,  because  modern  agriculture  depends  upon  the 
perfecting  and  use  of  agricultural  instruments  ;  the  chief  of  these  instruments 
being  the  farm  itself,  that  is  the  land,  not  left  in  a  mere  state  of  nature,  but 
transformed  by  the  opplication  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  capital,  into  a  real  engine 
of  a^cultural  production. 
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mast  consUntlj  increase  in  proportion  as  the  payment  of  the  rent*- 
annuity  reduces  the  liabilities  represented  by  the  amount  of  loan 
undischarged.  The  interests  of  the  tenant  fanners  would  be  no  less 
promoted.  I  estimate  that  the  advances  of  GrOTemment  to  the 
amount  abcrc  propMipd«  would  enable  the  occupier  purchasing  to 
obtain  on  an  a^T^fsies.  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  selling 
value,  e^timaiiT;^  i^  ai  twie^ntr-five  years'  purchase.  But  even  a 
considerabZy  m'wvt  ^cc^Ytion  would,  I  believe,  afford  that  class 
groat  a5^5SauKV  widk:ca6  uiduly  encroaching  on  their  agricultural 
cap-raL  lIon*oTvr«  it*  chis  plan  were  adopted  and  proved  successful, 
the  prv»fci44il  nx*«arlT  made  by  the  Grovernment  to  extend  the  benefit 
ol  pablic  Loaii3  tbr  land  improvement  to  farmers  would  rest  on  a 
5olid  bttiHd^  and  acquire  a  much  deeper  significance.*  The  limitation 
Dn>po(»«.^I  sts  to  the  amount  advanced  by  the  State  seems  to  me  pre- 
terabtv*  to  iLxing  any  major  or  minor  limit  with  reference  to  the  size 
of  fiirms.  The  smidl  farmer,  if  he  be  industrious,  skilful,  and  saving, 
would  thus  be  encouraged  and  aided  ;  while  the  middle  and  larger 
class  of  farmers,  becoming  purchasers  without  prejudice  to  their 
floating  capital,  would  afford  useful  examples  of  agricultural 
progress.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  proprietorship  would  not 
induce  farmers  to  invest  capital  in  their  land,  or  practise  improved 
fanning,  and  that  the  best  results  are  attainable  under  a  Efystem  of 
8b«>rt  leases  or  tenancies-at-will  with  smart  rents.  The  experience 
of  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  not  to  mention  our  own  colonies  and 
the  United  States,  is  quite  at  variance  with  this  theory ;  and  I 
believe  the  experience  of  Ireland,  rightly  understood,  is  equally  so. 
As  one  proof,  among  many,  of  its  incorrectness,  I  will  quote  the 
following  recent  statement  respecting  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Portsmouth,  in  the  County  of  Wexford  : — **  The  rule  upon  these 
estates  has  been  for  several  years  to  grant  long  leases  at  moderate 
rents,  to  abolish  the  system  of  rack-renting,  and  to  allow  tenants 
for  their  improvements.  Under  this  rule  the  tenantry  have  invested 
their  capital  in  buildings  and  permanent  improvements  on  the  land 
to  a  surprising  extent — in  fact,  their  outlay  in  this  manner  has  ex- 
ceeded in  value  the  fee-simple  of  the  estates." 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  a  system  of  land-purchase  loans  for 
occupying  tenants  in  Ireland  would  promote  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, improve  the  relations  of  the  classes  interested  in  land,  give 
an  impulse  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  entire  population.  With- 
out legal  security  there  can  be  no  application  of  capital ;  without 
capital  Implied  to  land  improvement  no  agricultural  industry  ;  and 
without  such  industry  no  peace  in  Ireland.  No  real  peace,  I  mean  ; 
tor  mrely  we  ought  not  to  confound  the  symptoms  with  the  disease, 
and  suppose  that  the  suppression  of  armed  revolt,  however  needed, 
is  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  confidence  and  genuine  political 
tranquillity.     Where  the  social  basis  for  such  confidence  is  wanting 

*  A»  brfoTv  i^Ated  (p.  638),  the  Rent-Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  has 
alrM^j  been  applied  to  this  important  purpose. 
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it  can  only  be  created  by  needful  reforms  and  suitable  institutions. 
Permit  me  to  quote  the  recent  observation  of  a  careful  observer. 
The  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  remarks — "  The  conduct  of 
the  jurors  and  witnesses  during  the  trials  at  the  Special  Commissions 
in  Dablin,  Cork,  and  Limerick  proves  that  the  heart  of  society  is 
not  so  unsound  as  might  be  supposed ;  and  with  few  exceptions, 
the  classes  who  possess  property  might  be  relied  on  to  discharge 
their  duties  to  the  Constitution  fairly,  and  in  a  legal  spirit."  This 
statement  is,  doubtless,  reassuring,  but  the  qualifying  limitation  it 
contains  is  an  essential  condition  of  its  truth  and  practical  value. 
What  proportion  of  the  Irish  population  can,  with  justice,  be 
ranked  among  the  *'.  classes  who  possess  property  ? ''  In  this 
essentially  agricultural  country,  certainly  a  small  proportion  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Yet  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
why  this  should  continue  to  be  the  case.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  landed  property  has  been  sold  through  the  Incumbered  and 
Landed  Estates'  Courts  to  the  value  of  forty  millions  sterling, 
embraoing  about  one-fifth  of  the  land  of  Ireland.  If  during  this 
period  the  purchase  of  farms  by  their  occupiers  had  been  facilitated 
by  a  system  of  land-purchase  loans  to  occupying  tenant-farmers 
analogous  to  the  Rent-Banks,  I  think  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  Fenianism  ;  at  least  we  should 
have  had  no  reason  to  dread  its  consequences.  The  earlier  oppor- 
ionity  was  lost,  but  the  utility  of  this  institution  would  still  be  very 
great.  Five-sixths  of  the  land  of  Ireland  (much  of  it  still  heavily 
incumbered),  remains  unsold.  Many  properties  also  heretofore 
passed  through  the  Incumbered  and  Landed  Estates'  Courts,  will 
again  be  brought  into  the  market,  or  disposed  of  by  private  sale. 
The  moral  and  political  value  of  such. an  institution  would  consist 
not  merely  in  helping  to  create  a  new  class  of  proprietors,  but  in 
difiusing  a  spirit  of  hope  through  the  entire  body  of  industrious 
tenant  farmers.  The  time  seems  opportune  for  considering  a  pro- 
position which  directly  grasps  the  old  Irish  problem  of  "  fixity  of 
tenure  ;"  offering  a  solution  of  it  which,  I  venture  to  think,  is  accor- 
dant with  sound  principle  and  experience,  and  suited  to  the  circum- 
stancee  of  Ireland. 


On  Monetary  Panics. — By  James  Heron. 

are  few  subjects  of  greater  public  interest,  and  none  in- 
Yolving  consequences  in  a  social  point  of  view  more  serious,  than 
those  included  under  the  conventional  term  **  Monetary  Panic." 

A  panic  in  the  money  market,  occurring  as  it  frequently 
does,  in  periods  varying  from  seven  to  ten  years  in  a  great  commer- 
cial country  like  ours,  depriving  traders  of  their  usual  facilities; 
damaging  credit ;  destroying  confidence  $  deranging  the  whole  finan- 
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cial  condition  of  the  conntrj ;  and,  m  a  conseqaence,  oyerwhelming 
numerous  individuals  and  families  in  ruin,  is  an  evil  which,  in  its 
aggrarated  form,  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  national  calamity  ; 
and  yet  this  evil  is  not,  as  some  would  imagine,  the  production  of 
blind  chance  or  unforeseen  accident,  but  one  Uiat  can  be  traced  to 
the  operation  of  laws  as  certain  in  their  results  as  those  that  goyem 
any  other  question  in  social  and  economical  science. 

In  considering  this  subject  much  confusion  has  arisen  from  mixing 
questions  of  currency  with  questions  of  capital ;  and  I  desire  at 
the  outset  to  state  that  my  subject  will  be  limited  to  the  discussion  of 
capital  in  its  relation  to  credit  by  bankers  and  financial  corpora- 
tions. 

Money  was  originally  introduced  in  order  to  afford  a  convenient 
medium  for  exchanging  one  thing  for  another.  In  the  language  of 
political  economists,  money  is  the  mere  instrument  of  transfer,  with- 
out which  business  in  all  commodities  would  be  reduced  to  a  83r8tem  of 
barter.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  money,  like  eveiything  else, 
must  fluctuate  in  value  according  to  supply  and  demand,  which,  in 
a  country  such  as  ours,  must  always  greatly  depend  upon  the  state  of 
trade.  If  commerce  is  brisk  and  speculation  active,  more  money  is 
Planted  and  the  rate  of  interest  must  rise ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  trade 
is  dull,  tills  instrument  of  exchange  lies  dormant,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  for  its  use  must  decline.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest,  is  just  as  absurd  as  would  be  the  idea  of  a  fixed  price 
for  com,  or  any  other  mercantile  commodity. 

Now,  every  trade  has  its  own  peculiar  Ainction,  and  the  trade  of 
money  dealing,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  buying  and 
selling  money,  is,  in  commercial  countries,  conducted  by  persons 
called  bankers,  who  receive  from  the  public  money  at  certain  rates  of 
interest  on  deposit,  and  who  lend  it  out  to  others  as  they  may  deem 
it  safe  and  profitable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  the  banking  system  of  this  kingdom  affords  to  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  by  utilizing 
unemployed  capital  that  would  otherwise  remain  unproductive,  and  by 
making  it  available  for  the  development  of  trade  and  industry.  But 
if  banks  afford  these  advantages  in  utilizing  capital  which  would  be 
otherwise  unproductive,  they  have  also  disadvantages  connected  with 
them  when  this  capital  is  misapplied  ;  and  it  is  to  this  special  subject, 
in  the  action  of  the  several  banking  institutions  and  financial  cor- 
porations of  this  country,  in  the  regulation  of  credit,  and  their 
power  over  the  disposal  and  investment  of  loanable  capital,  that  I 
now  propose  more  particularly  to  direct  your  attention.  My  present 
conviction  is,  that  much  of  the  evil  which  arises  from  a  derangement 
of  the  money  market,  more  particularly  such  as  arises  from  a  panic  like 
that  of  1866,  proceeds  from  the  neglect  of  that  proper  control  over 
their  cash  reserves,  which  all  who  trade  in  money  ought  to  maintain, 
in  order  to  place  credit  within  legitimate  control,  and  to  provide  for 
any  reasonable  demand  to  which  an  unforeseen  contingency  may  give 
rise. 
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Before  iilustrating  my  reference  to  the  action  of  these  monetary 
institntions,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  exact  amount  of  power 
exercised  over  the  credit  and  capital  of  the  country  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  functions  it  has  to  fulfil  towards  its  own  share- 
holders and  the  public.  Much  misapprehension  evidently  exists  upon 
this  subject,  which  the  slightest  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
must  speedily  dissipate. 

The  Bank  of  England  I  view  as  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  possessed 
of  a  certain  large  amount  of  capital,  which,  with  the  Government 
balances  and  private  deposits,  is  employed  in  the  discount  of  bills, 
and  in  making  advances  to  customers  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  Up  to  1844  the  Bank  of  England  possessed  an  unrestricted 
power  to  issue  notes  ;  but  in  that  year  an  Act  was  passed,  limiting 
its  issue  to  £14,000,000  (since  increased  to  £15,000,000)  on  Govern* 
ment  securities,  and  beyond  that  amount  no  notes  can  be  issued, 
except  upon  the  deposit  of  gold.  I  do  not  regard  the  Bank  of 
£ngland  as  enjoying  any  privileges  beyond  the  great  name  it  has 
acquired  as  the  Bank  of  the  State  which  are  not  participated 
in  by  many  of  the  other  Joint  Stock  Banks.  Its  circulation  of 
notes,  which  ranges  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions,  affords  no 
power  to  the  corporation,  as  the  Government  absorbs  fifteen  millions 
of  this  amount,  and  any  excess  must  be  covered  by  coin ;  so  that  its 
capital  and  deposits  represent  its  entire  trading  power.  The  Bank 
of  England  is  the  only  establishment  which  is  compelled  by  law  to 
publish  a  weekly  return  of  its  liabilities  and  assets  ;  and  taking  as  a 
basis  for  present  reference  the  return  for  the  week  ending  5th  Sep- 
tember instant,  I  find  the  liabilities  under  the  several  heads  of 
Capital,  Rest,  Public  and  other  Deposits,  and  Seven  Day  Bills,  to 
amount  to  £45,311,128.  This  large  sum  is  employed  by  the  Bank 
in  advances  to  merchants,  discount  of  conmiercial  bills,  loans  to  cus- 
tomers on  Government  and  other  securities,  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  reserve  of  bullion  to  meet  any  reasonable  demand  that  may  be 
made  upon  it  for  payment  of  its  own  debts.  The  principle  laid 
down  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England — and  it  is  to  this 
point  I  desire  to  direct  special  attention — ^is  to  keep  a  reserve  of 
bullion  on  hand  equal  to  one-third  of  its  liabilities ;  and  it  is  only  fair 
towards  them  to  say,  that  they  have  always,  so  far  as  in  their  power, 
acted  upon  this  principle.  It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  money  in 
the  Bank  of  England  is  inexhaustible,  for  nothing  is  more  easy  of 
demonstration  than  that  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  lend  is  limited, 
like  any  other  Joint  Stock  Bank  in  the  country,  to  the  amount  of 
notes  and  coin  which  are  entrusted  by  customers  to  their  keeping  as 
Bankers.  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey,  who  was  a  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  his  "Principles  of  Banking,"  page  21,  says  : — 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  interference  to  prevent  persons 
overtrading  or  speculating.  Let  everyone  invest  his  own  money  as 
he  pleases ;  let  everyone  trade  on  what  capital  he  pleases,  borrow 
money  at  what  rate  he  pleases ;  but  the  trading  community  must  be 
taught  at  some  time  or  other  that  no  such  establishment  as  the  Bank 
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of  England  can  provide  ready  money  beyond  a  certain  dearly- 
established  limit,  and  that  is  limit  the  money  left  in  their  hands  by 
their  deporitors.'' 

From  the  Bonk  of  England  let  ns  now  torn  to  the  other  banking 
and  financial  establishments  of  the  country,  and  here  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  difficulty  of  not  possessing  any  authoritatiye  data  by 
which  the  monetary  power  of  these  numerous  institutions  can  be 
correctly  ascertained.  Taking,  however,  the  published  returns  of 
sixty-one  of  the  Joint  Stock  Bonks  in  the  kingdom,  I  find  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  deposits  to  amount  to  £180,000,000,  and  estimating 
what  may  be  held  by  the  several  country  banks  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  who  do  not  publish  or  whose  returns  are  not  at  my 
command,  I  consider  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  state  that  the 
aggregate  sum  under  their  united  control  in  the  character  of  deposits, 
payable  on  demand,  may  fairly  be  put  down  at  not  less  than  three 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  more  than  ten  Umes  the 
amount  of  money  held  on  deposit  by  the  Bank  of  England.  As  this 
large  sum  is  lent  out  to  the  public  in  various  ways,  and  on  various 
descriptions  of  securities,  it  is  evident  that  the  Bank  of  England,  so 
far  from  exercising  an  unlimited  power,  has  but  a  comparatively 
small  controlling  power  over  the  loanable  capital  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  security  afforded  by  Joint  Stock  Banks 
and  the  general  success  of  their  management  in  this  country  have 
deservedly  attracted  to  them  a  large  share  of  the  business  as  well  as 
the  confidence  of  the  public ;  but  the  practice  of  allowing  interest  on 
deposits,  and  the  competition  engendered  by  the  desire  to  pay  large 
dividends  to  shareholders,  have,  it  is  feared,  encouraged  in  too  great  a 
degree,  the  system  of  working  up  the  machine  to  its  highest  pitch, 
without  providing  that  safety  valve  so  essential  to  ease  and  security 
in  times  of  pressure  and  difticulty,  >vhich  consists  in  the  possession  of 
a  sufficient  cash  reserve  to  meet  those  sudden  demands  which  aperiod 
of  distrust  invariably  creates. 

I  have  referred  to  the  salutary  practice  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  who  keep  a  reserve  of  bullion  equal  to  one-third 
of  their  liabilities  to  the  public,  and  we  naturally  inquire  the  practice 
in  this  respect  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  which  incur,  as  I  have 
shown,  such  large  responsibilities.  The  absence  of  any  returns,  such 
as  those  furnished  by  the  Banks  of  England  and  France,  prevents  us 
from  obtaining  as  correct  information  as  we  should  wish ;  but  judging 
from  the  yearly  and  half-yearly  statements  furnished  to  the  share- 
holders, I  apprehend  the  practice  among'Joint  Stock  Banks  and  other 
financial  companies,  is  to  keep  as  small  a  cash  reserve  as  possible. 
No  doubt  they  have  plenty  of  good  commercial  bills,  safe  invest- 
ments in  Government  Stocks,  India  Bonds  and  Railway  Debentures, 
but  are  these  securities  always  convertible,  and,  if  not  convertible, 
how  can  they  be  made  available  to  pay  the  demands  of  deposi- 
tors ?  On  the  11th  of  May,  1866,  the  day  after  the  stoppage  of 
Overend,  Gurney  and  Company,  Consols  could  not,  at  one  time  of 
the  day,  even  in  the  City  of  London,  be  converted  into  cash,  and  it 
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is  a  fkUacy  to  sappose  that  anything,  except  that  commoditj  which  a 
banker  or  any  other  debtor  contracts  to  pay,  which  is  bullion,  can  be 
safely  relied  upon  in  case  of  need  and  in  times  of  panic  as  a  real 
bona  fide  reserve.  In  truth,  it  is  plain  from  the  published  statements 
of  the  numerous  Joint  Stock  Banks,  that  the  only  cash  reserve  of  any 
moment  in  the  country,  is  that  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  I  The 
qaestion  then  which  I  now  raise  is  simply  this : — Is  this  prac- 
tice, so  generally  pursued  by  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  of  the  kingdom, 
right  or  wrong  t  I  must  confess  my  belief  that,  if  this  practice  has 
not  been  the  immediate  cause  of  monetary  panics,  it  has  unques- 
tionably aggravated  the  crisis  in  times  of  financial  difficulty,  and  has 
had  far  more  to  do  in  creating  public  uneasiness  and  want  of 
confidence  than  anything  ever  caused  by  the  much  abused  Act 
of  1844. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  the  course  necessarily  pursued  by 
banks  who  do  not  keep  cash  reserves  when  circumstances  compel 
them  to  seek  self-protection  in  times  of  danger.  Everything  is  fiow- 
ing  smoothly  when  trade  is  steady,  when  our  harvests  are  a  fair 
average,  and  when  our  relations  are  peaceable  with  foreign  countries ; 
it  is  then  that  our  bankers  are  liberal  in  their  advances,  and  deal 
generously  with  their  customers,  taking  larger  amounts  of  long  dated 
securities,  and  locking  up  an  undue  proportion  of  their  balances  in 
investments  not  at  all  times  easily  convertible.  So  long  as  credit  is 
nndistorbed  all  goes  on  well,  but  let  the  sure  period  of  reaction  come 
round  ;  let  the  bullion  begin  to  decrease  ;  let  the  reserve  of  the  Bank 
of  England  show  symptoms  of  decline,  and  anxiety  in  commercial 
drdes  at  once  begins  to  prevail ;  merchants  seek  more  discounts  than 
they  require ;  gold  is  taken  for  export ;  deposits  are  withdrawn  from 
oonntry  banks;  a  demand  for  assistance  is  then  made  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  which,  in  order  to  supply  it,  is  compelled  to  sell  out  Govern- 
ment securities ;  a  panic  thus  ensues ;  and  when  the  height  of  the 
crisis  18  reached,  the  whole  community  appeal  to  the  Government  for 
reKef  to  stay  the  financial  hurricane  which  threatens  the  country  with 
such  universal  confusion. 

Such  has  been  the  course  of  all  our  recent  panics,  and  the  evidence 
we  have  of  its  operation  shows  that  the  crisis  has  been  invariably 
precipitated  and  aggravated  by  the  action  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks 
in  reducing  the  cash  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  England.  ''It  is  no  part  of 
ths  function  of  the  Bank  of  England  (writes  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey) 
to  keep  money  at  all  times  to  supply  the  demands  of  bankers  who 
have  rendered  their  own  assets  unavailable.  Bauks  or  bankers 
ought  no  more  to  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Bank  of  England 
than  one  merchant  should  rely  on  the  assistance  of  another." 

A  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England  returns  at  the 
period  of  the  last  three  panics  ;  viz.,  in  1847,  1857,  and  1866  will 
illustrate  the  position  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  explain,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  demand  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
proceeded  f^om  borrowers  of  money  who  were  not  the  regular 
onstomers  of  the  Bank. 
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In  the  panic  of  1847  the  drain  on  the  Bank  of  England  redaced 
the  reserve  on  the  2drd  of  October  to  £1,647,270,  the  private  de- 
posits being  then  £8,500,609,  and  in  one  week  from  that  date  the 
reserve  fell  £400,000,  whilst  the  private  deposits  increased,  showing 
that  the  demand  upon  the  Bank  was  for  notes  to  relieve  either  the 
necessities  or  the  fears  of  country  banks. 

In  the  panic  of  1857  the  case  was  still  mora  marked.  On  the 
7th  November  the  Bank  was  reduced  to  £2,155,255  in  its  reserves, 
and  had  £11,900,000  of  private  deposits.  The  Bank  Act  was 
suspended  on  the  12th  November,  and  the  return  published  on  the 
following  day  showed  that  the  reserve  had  been  reduced  within  the 
week  by  no  less  than  £3,197,606,  whilst  the  private  deposits  had 
increased  upwards  of  one  million. 

Here,  again,  the  inference  is  that  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  had  to'  get 
this  supply  in  notes  and  gold  either  for  the  wants  of  their  customers 
or  for  their  own  self-protection. 

Again,  in  the  panic  of  1866,  on  the  9Ui  May  the  reserve  stood  at 
£4,950,255,  and  the  private  deposits  at  £13,517,637.  The  Act  was 
suspended  on  the  12th,  and  the  returns  of  the  30th  show  that 
£4,500,000  had  been  in  the  interval  withdrawn  from  the  Bank, 
whilst  the  private  deposits  had  increased  nearly  eight  millions  I 

It  is  plain  (from  these  figures)  that  the  withdrawal  of  notes  and 
gold  from  the  Bank  during  each  of  these  periods  of  panic  did  not 
occur  through  any  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  but  arose  from  the  ready  response  of  the 
directors  to  the  appeals  for  assistance  which  were  made  to  them  from 
financial  companies  and  banks.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Bank  of  England  was  the  only  monetary  institution  in  the  country 
that  had  anytbiug  like  an  adequate  reserve  of  coin  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  pressure  then  felt.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that 
if  the  Bank  of  England  had  on  these  occasions  been  asked  to 
meet  its  own  legitimate  engagements  only,  and  not  been  impelled 
or  coerced  through  motives  of  favour  or  policy  to  help  other 
monetary  establishments,  the  Act  of  1844  would  not  on  either  of 
these  occasions  have  been  suspended ;  and  I  would  further  venture  to 
say  that,  had  the  several  monetary  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  which  I  estimate  to  hold  in  the  aggregate  some  300  millions 
of  deposits,  maintained  at  the  time  of  the  last  panic  of  1866  the 
same  principle  of  a  reserve  of  bullion  as  that  practised  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  anything  even  approaching  to  it,  we  should  either 
have  had  no  panic  at  aU,  or,  if  a  state  of  distrust  had  arisen,  it  would 
have  been  mitigated  by  being  promptly  met,  without  disturbing  to 
any  great  degree  the  sound  mercantile,  financial,  and  banking  credit 
of  the  country. 

It  is  here  interesting  to  observe,  that  at  each  panic  since  1847,  tbc 
drain  on  the  Bank  of  England  was  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
excessive  creation  of  new  financial  companies  and  Joint-Stock 
Banks  that  have  been  formed  during  the  last  20  years.  Since  1844, 
and  more  particularly  since  the  jjnssing  of  the  Companies'  Act  of 
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1862,  the  creation  of  tliese  monetary  institutions  on  the  principle  of 
limited  liability  has  been  prodigious,  and  their  effect  upon  the  finan- 
cial relations  of  the  country,  by  the  abuse  of  the  capital  and  credit 
at  their  command,  was  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree  during  the 
crisis  through  which  we  have  so  recently  passed. 

I  do  not  contend  that  there  should  be  held  an  amount  of  coin  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  liabilities  of  all  the  banking  and  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  country ;  this  would  be  unnecessary  under  the  terms  and 
meaning  of  my  proposal ;  the  Bank  of  England  at  present  holding 
that  proportion  simply  because  a  sufficient  reserve  is  not  kept  up  else- 
where. In  fact,  if  my  suggestions  were  adopted,  I  would  be  content 
to  rely  upon  the  salutary  influences  of  publicity  alone  to  accomplish 
the  object  I  have  in  view.  The  effect  of  such  publicity  would  also 
be  beneficial  in  the  interests  of  well-managed  banks,  for  under  the 
present  system  they  oflen  suffer  from  the  overtrading  and  mismanage- 
ment of  other  establishments,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  public 
have  at  present  no  means  of  testing  their  relative  conditions. 

I  borrow  from  the  excellent  letter  of  Mr.  John  Benjamin  Smith, 
the  Member  for  Stockport,  to  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
0ome  figures  which  he  uses  in  illustration  of  the  evils  arising  from 
the  practice  of  not  holding  sufficient  cash  reserves. 

Mr.  Smith  takes  the  returns  published  to  their  shareholders  by  three 
of  the  Joint-Stock  Banks  of  London,  made  up  to  the  dOth  June,  1866, 
which,  you  will  remember,  was  a  period  of  considerable  distrust. 
At  that  date  these  three  banks  held  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of 
60  millions  of  deposits,  and  supposing  them  to  act  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  Bank  of  England,  in  keeping  a  reserve,  they 
shoald  have  held  20  millions  of  cash,  but  according  to  these 
statements,  their  aggregate  cash  in  hand  only  amounted  to 
£7,470,000 ;  and,  even  this  is  subject  to  considerable  reduction, 
as  a  large  portion  was  evidently  not  held  in  coin,  but  consisted  of 
money  lent  out  at  call,  or  on  deposit,  at  short  notice,  leaving  pro- 
bably not  more  than  £4,000,000  available  cash  on  hand  in  their 
offices.  No  doubt  these  Banks  held  largo  reserves  in  the  shape  of 
Clonsols  and  other  Government  securities,  but  Mr.  Smith  justly 
remarks  that  such  securities  will  not  pay  cheques,  and  that  they  are 
no  more  a  reserve  than  bills  of  exchange  or  any  other  negotiable 
security,  and  cannot  therefore  be  accounted  a  legitimate  reserve. 

There  is  no  country  which  in  modern  times  has  passed  through 
greater  financial  changes,  or  been  subjected  to  a  greater  variety  of 
monetary  and  banking  experiments  than  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  tried  the  experiment  of  a  Great  National  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  this  experi- 
ment failed ;  it  tried  free  trade  in  banking,  with  an  unrestricted  issue 
of  paper  money  without  any  provision  for  its  convertibility,  which 
soon  ran  its  course  and  collapsed ;  and  now  it  has  established  the 
system  of  National  Banks  throughout  the  Union,  whose  issues  are 
lunited  and  secured  by  a  deposit  of  Federal  Bonds.  But,  2a  if  pro- 
fiting by  experience,  it  has  imposed  this  important  condition,  viz : — 
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Th&t  every  bank  must  have  on  hand  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  circulation  and  deposits  in  the  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States,  and  each  bank  in  the  Union  is  bound,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  furnish  monthly  and  quarterly  statements  to  the  Trea- 
sury to  show  that  they  fulfil  the  conditions  so  imposed. 

To  show  the  anomalous  position  occupied  by  the  Joint  Stock  Banks 
compared  with  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  some 
of  the  principal  banks  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Smith  has  published 
the  following  instructive  return  of  the  liabilities  and  cash  reserves 
held  comparatively  by  them  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
1866  :— 

Bank  of  France  £60,000,000  £27,000,000  =  to  44  percent 

Banks  of  New  York  46,000,000  18,000,000  „  39       „ 

Banks  of  Boston 13,400,000  4,850,000  „  86 

Banks  of  PhiUdelphia  9,313,000  4,446,000  „  48 

Bank  of  England    ...  27,400,000  4,065,000  ,,  15 
Three    Joint     Stock 

Banks  of  London...  60,487,000  4,000,000 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  strongly  corroborate  the 
conclusions  I  have  already  drawn  as  to  the  infiuence  which  a  small 
cash  reserve  exercises  in  the  money  market  in  times  of  distrust 

It  may  now  be  asked,  admit  all  you  say,  what  is  your  remedy? 
Do  you  want  the  Legislature  to  step  in,  and,  by  a  retrogressive  policy 
opposed  to  the  recognized  principle  of  free  trade,  impose  restrictive 
terms  upon  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  f  I  answer  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  do  this.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  trade  by  passing  laws  to  enforce  measures,  which,  if  right 
in  themselves,  must,  independently  of  any  legislation,  commend  them- 
selves for  adoption.  I  have  great  reliance  on  the  infiuence  of  public 
opinion  to  correct  an  evil,  whether  political  or  social,  when  it  is  once 
admitted  and  understood. 

It  appears  to  me  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  publication 
of  the  liabilities  and  assets,  setting  out  in  due  form  the  amount  of 
cash  reserve  in  hand,  by  each  Financial  Company  and  Joint  Stock 
Bank,  registered  as  such  under  our  law,  would  meet  all  the  substan- 
tial wants  of  the  case,  and  act  as  a  sufiicient  moral  corrective  to 
overtrading.  My  suggestion  therefore  is,  that  such  a  return  be 
required  to  be  made  weekly  or  monthly  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
published  by  them  in  the  London  Gazette  in  a  prescribed  form, 
for  general  information,  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  that  my  proposal  is  not  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  but  an  analogous  case  of  Govern- 
ment interference  is  that  now  proposed  in  case  of  the  railways,  where 
the  evils  arising  from  mismanagement  are  intended  to  be  corrected  by 
compelling  each  company  to  make  a  periodical  return  in  a  certain 
prescribed  form  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
not  only  control  useless  expenditure,  but  afford  to  the  public  a  ready 
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and  correct  source  of  information  for  their  guidance  in  making 
inveBtments. 

It  certainly  is  nn  anomaly  to  find  elaborate  statistics  officially  made 
up  and  published,  of  our  exports  and  imports,  and  of  the  stocks  and 
consumption  of  cotton,  sugar,  grain,  &c.,  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet  we 
are  lefl;  entirely  ignorant  of  all  reliable  information  as  to  the 
available  amount  of  loanable  capital,  the  article  which,  above  all 
others,  influences  price,  and  more  or  less  controls  and  regulates  every 
other  interest  in  the  country. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  return,  as  I  now  suggest,  will  be  two- 
fold.  First,  it  will  give  to  the  trading  community  at  least  some 
approach  to  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  and  fluctuations  of  the  loan- 
able capital  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  monetary  institutions  of  the 
country,  and,  secondly,  it  will  place  the  reserve  of  bullion  upon 
which  the  huge  superstructure  of  commercial  and  banking  credit  is 
based,  under  the  salutary  control  of  public  opinion. 

The  question  I  have  now  discussed  is  one  of  grave  importance  and 
of  admitted  difficulty,  which  importance  and  difficulty  do  not  grow 
less  with  our  yearly  increasing  trade  and  obligations,  and  which 
have  called  forth  the  serious  attention  of  our  most  solid  merchants, 
our  sagest  philosophers,  and  our  ablest  statesmen.  I  do  not  make 
these  suggestions  in  the  vain  expectation  that  their  adoption  would 
prevent  panics  in  money;  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  opera- 
tion of  my  scheme  would  go  far  to  counteract  their  too  frequent 
occurrence  and  mitigate  the  effect  of  their  severity.  So  long  as  a 
system  of  credit  prevails  periodical  panics  are  liable  to  occur,  and  no 
foresight  or  legislation  can  do  more  than  mitigate  them. 

An  enormous  trade,  commercial  and  manufacturing,  involving 
hundreds  of  millions  yearly,  is  conducted  in  this  country  on  a  gigantic 
system  of  credit,  through  the  agency  of  monetary  institutions,  whose 
whole  organization  becomes  deranged  by  the  flrst  real  pressure  on 
their  resources,  resulting  in  the  prostration  of  industry,  and  frequently 
in  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  individual  and  social  independence. 
Is  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  to  be  found  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1844?  Does  the  evil  rest  with  any  complications 
or  fallacies  alleged  to  be  attached  to  the  currency  system  ?  Would 
a  National  Bank  of  issue,  based  upon  Government  Securities,  be  the 
true  panacea  for  all  the  evils  that  affect  our  monetary  system  ? 
Would  an  unrestricted  issue  of  bank  notes  be  the  effective  remedy  ? 
These  are,  no  doubt,  legitimate  subjects  for  discussion,  but  in  my 
opinion  they  sink  into  insignificance  as  a  i:eal  corrective  of  these  fi- 
nancial convulsions,  unless  the  basis  is  extended  upon  which  the 
great  superstructure  of  our  credit  system  rests. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty,  I  apprehend,  will  more  likely  bo 
found  in  an  improved  adjustment  of  credit  to  capital — ^in  the  more 
correct  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  reserves  of 
our  monetary  institutions  :  and,  if  I  have  been  able  to  indicate  the 
right  direction  from  which  a  real  reformation  must  proceed,  I  shall 
have  accomplished  the  purpose  which  I  had  in  view  in  intruding 
myself  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  this  Society. 
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On  the  Practicability  of  a  Government  Parcel  Post. 
By  Joseph  John  Mubpht. 

I  KEKD  not  spend  any  time  in  proving  that  though  we  have  the 
most  efficient  Post  Office  in  the  world  for  letters,  newspapen^ 
book-parcels,  and,  I  may  add,  patterns,  and  other  very  small  articlei, 
yet  we  are  deficient  in  the  means  of  forwarding,  at  moderate 
charges,  parcels  that  are  too  large  for  the  Post  Office,  and  too  small 
for  ordinary  goods*  traffic. 

The  duty  of  establishing  a  small  parcel  post  devolves  on  the  Post 
Office  authorities;  because,  having  already  the  plant,  machinery,  and 
organization  for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  newspapers,  books,  and 
patterns, — that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  smallest  and  most  valuable  kinds 
of  parcel8,-^the  Post  Office  can  so  extend  its  business  as  to  oarry 
other  small  parcels,  more  easily  than  any  other  party  could  enter 
into  the  business, 

A  simplifloation  of  the  rates  of  Post  Office  charges  would  be  suffi* 
oient  to  provide  for  the  smaller  class  of  parcel  business. 

The  Post  Office  makes,  at  present,  three  distinct  rates  of  charges, 
aeoording  to  the  kind  of  parcels  it  carries.  Letters  are  carried  at  a 
penny  per  half  ounce;  newspapers  and  book-parcels,  inolnding 
manuscripts,  if  not  sealed,  at  a  penny  for  four  ounces;  and  pat- 
terns, samples,  &c.,  at  a  penny  per  ounce,  but  no  such  parcel  is 
charged  less  than  twopence. 

There  is  no  ground  of  common  sense  whatever  in  these  distinc- 
tions. They  have  originated  in  the  circumstances  under  which  our 
Post  Office  system  has  grown  up,  and  are  perpetuated  by  mixed  con- 
siderations of  public  convenience  and  State  revenue.  What  I  pro- 
pose is  to  assimilate  the  three,  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  all  classes 
of  parcels  at  the  same  rate  at  which  the  most  favoured  are  now 
carried.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  carry  a  letter  or  parcel  of 
any  kind  whatever,  from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  any 
other  part,  at  a  rate  of  a  penny  for  four  ounces,  or  fourpence  a  pound. 
This  would  provide  for  the  lighter  class  of  parcel  business. 

There  is  no  danger,  l^st,  at  such  rates,  the  weight  of  the  mails 
should  be  too  great  to  be  carried  with  a  profit.  Newspapers  and 
book  parcels,  in  1857  (see  Postmaster-General's  Report  for  that 
year — I  can  find  no  later  information  on  this  particular  subject) 
were  carried  at  a  rate  of  little  more,  on  the  average,  than  a  penny 
for  two  ounces  and  a  half;  and  though  the  legal  maximum  weight  of 
newspapers  and  book  parcels  is  four  ounces,  yet  the  average  weight 
had  diminished  since  the  previous  year,  and  is  probably  no  greater 
now.    If,  under  the  proposed  rate  of  charge,  all  letters  and  parcels 
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averaged  two  onnoes  and  a  half  in  weight,  being  the  same  as  news- 
papers,  the  charge  on  a  ton  of  letters  would  be  about  £60,  which 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  keep  the  Post  Office  safe  agaiost  loss. 
But  this  supposition  as  to  the  weight  of  letters  is  an  extravagant  one, 
for  most  letters  would  be  no  heavier  than  now,  if  the  charge  were 
irrespective  of  weight. 

Besides,  railway  and  steamboat  owners,  and  I  suppose  all  the 
carriers  of  the  mails,  are  paid  for  punctuality  and  speed,  not  for  the 
carriage  of  weight.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  increase  of 
the  charge  of  the  conveyance  of  mails  worth  considering,  though  in 
large  towns  it  might  be  necessary  to  employ  more  postmen  for  de- 
livery ;  but  this  would  come  with  the  increase  of  business ;  and 
onee  the  reduction  of  rates  was  made,  every  increase  would  be  remu- 
nerative. 

Of  course  I  cannot  predict  what  the  loss  to  the  revenue  would  be, 
or  whether  there  would  ultimately  be  any.  But  the  reduction  of 
taxation  involved  may  be  easily  calculated. 

In  1865,  according  to  the  Postmaster-Greneral's  Report,  there 
were  about  720  millions  of  letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  includes  letters  from  abroad,  which  ought  to  be  deducted,  as  I 
am  speaking  of  rates  of  inland  postage  only  ;  and  I  suppose  it  also 
includes  official  letters.  But  as  I  do  not  know  what  deductions  to 
make,  and  these  are  but  a  small  proportion  at  the  most,  and  as  the 
number  of  letters  is  always  increasing,  I  take  the  inland  letters  at 
720  millions  a  year.  In  1867  (Postmaster-General's  Report,  1868) 
the  average  postage  on  an  inland  letter  was  about  1  d.  Supposing 
this  to  continue  unchanged,  the  postage  on  the  720  millions  of  in- 
land letters,  exclusive  of  newspaper,  pattern,  and  book-parcel 
postage,  late  fees,  and  registration,  is  £3,375,000  a  year.  I  propose, 
in  effect,  to  abolish  the  odd  jd.  of  average  charge  on  every  letter,  and 
this  would  be  abandoning  £376,000  of  revenue,  leaving  the  postage 
on  720  millions  of  letters  exactly  £3,000,000  a  year. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  is  really  a  large 
item  of  revenue,  but  it  would  not  sound  very  largo  if  the  customs  or 
excise  were  under  discussion ;  and  I  believe  that  the  national  advan* 
tage  of  such  a  small  parcel  post  as  I  propose  would  be  quite  com- 
parable to  any  possible  gain  by  any  reduction  of  customs  or  excise 
taxation. 

No  branch  of  the  revenue  can  bear  reduction  so  well  as  the  Post 
Office,  because  none  is  increasing  so  rapidly.  After  crediting  it 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  newspaper  stamp,  and  charging  it  with  the 
eost  of  conveyance  by  ocean  packets  as  well  as  all  other  expenses, 
the  net  Post  Office  revenue  has  grown  from  £603,000  in  1861  to 
£1,482,000  in  1865  ;  that  in  to  say,  has  nearly  trebled  in  four  years. 
The  immediate  sacrLftce  of  revenue,  or  rather  reduction  of  taxation, 
would  be  less  than  two  years'  increase. 

Bat  the  Post  Office  cannot,  with  its  present  organization,  under- 
take the  business  in  heavier  parcels  ;  parcels,  for  instance,  of  the 
aiae  of  passengers'  luggage.    For  such  heavy  parcels  I  do  not  see 
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any  poBsibility  of  a  Groyernment  poet,  until  the  State  aequires 
much  more  control  over  the  railways  than  it  has  now.  But  this 
change  appears  likely  in  Ireland,  and  if  it  succeeds  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  I  beliere  it  will,  it  will  no  doubt  be,  at  least  partly,  extended 
to  Great  Britain. 

I  propose  to  make  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  Left  Luggage 
Office.  Any  person  leaving  a  parcel  at  a  Left  Luggage  Office 
rcceiyes  a  numbered  receipt,  on  the  production  of  which  by  himself 
or  any  other  person  the  parcel  is  handed  back.  A  penny  is  usually 
charged  on  each  parcel. 

I  propose  to  expand  the  Left  Luggage  Office  into  a  Greneral 
Luggage  Office  ;  and  that  all  luggage  on  any  railway,  except  what 
passengers  can  carry  in  their  hands,  should  be  required  to  pass 
through  the  Luggage  Office,  and  should  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  a 
penny  a  parcel  up  to  a  certain  weight ;  beyond  which  there  should 
be  an  extra  chu-ge,  as  in  the  case  of  letters.  A  receipt  should  be 
given  for  every  parcel,  stating  at  what  railway  station  the  bearer 
wishes  it  to  be  delivered  ;  and  the  parcel  should  be  given  up  at  that 
station  to  the  bearer  of  the  receipt.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  a 
traveller  making  a  mistake  or  changing  his  destination,  the  parcel 
should  be  sent  to  any  other  station  at  an  additional  charge  of  a 
penny,  as  in  the  case  of  a  re-directed  letter. 

Such  a  Luggage  Office  would  be  a  Left  Luggage  Office,  a  Pas- 
sengers* Luggage  Office,  and  a  Post  Office  for  heavy  parcels^  all 
in  one. 

It  would  be  used  as  a  Left  Luggage  Office,  simply  by  getting  the 
parcel  made  deliverable,  as  per  receipt,  at  the  office  at  which  it 
was  left. 

It  would  be  used  as  a  Passengers'  Luggage  Office,  by  the  passenger 
getting  his  luggage  made  deliverable  at  the  Luggage  Office  of  the 
station  to  which  he  was  going.  Many  passengers  would  be  glad  to 
pay  a  penny  a  parcel  for  the  advantage  of  having  their  luggage 
taken  care  of  for  them,  and  none  could  complain  of  it  if  there  were 
at  the  same  time  a  reduction  of  passenger  fares,  which  there  would 
be  if  the  railways  were  under  Government  control. 

It  would  be  used  as  a  Parcel  Post  Office,  by  getting  the  parcel  made 
deliverable  at  the  station  to  which  it  is  to  be  sent,  and  forwarding 
the  receipt  to  the  consignee  by  post. 

The  expense  of  thus  sending  a  parcel  would  be  really  twopence  ; 
a  penny  for  the  carriage  of  the  parcel,  and  a  penny  for  postage. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  higher  charge 
than  a  penny  a  parcel  for  long  distances,  in  order  to  prevent  goods 
from  being  sent  to  the  Luggage  Office  that  ought  to  go  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  goods  traffic.  A  penny  for  every  fifty  miles 
or  portion  of  fifty  miles,  on  every  parcel  weighing  not  more  than 
half  a  cwt  would  be  enough  for  this  purpose  ;  it  would  be  scarcely 
felt  as  an  addition  to  railway  fares,  and  would  be  a  great  reduction 
on  the  present  railway  charges  for  parcels  ;  besides  that  the  sys- 
tem I  propose  would  have  the  peculiar  advantage  of  Government 
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organizations^  universality ;  covering  the  whole  country  at  least  as 
far  as  railways  extend. 

I  do  not  think  that  Grovemment  ought  ever  to  work  the  railways 
itself ;  and  it  would  be  easy  for  the  parties  working  the  railways 
under  arrangements  with  Government  to  deliver  parcels  by  means  of 
vanSy  as  at  present,  at  a  small  extra  charge. 


Suggestions   for    checking    the    Hurtful    Use    of    Alcoholic 
Beverages  by  the  Working  Classes.     By  Thomas  Andrews, 

It  is  not  my  object  to  discuss  fully  in  this  paper  the  question 
whether  alcoholic  beverages,  taken  in  moderate  quantity  and  pro- 
perly diluted,  are  on  the  whole  useful,  or  injurious,  or  simply  in- 
nocuous. The  high  value  of  human  life  among  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  society  in  Oreat  Britain,  who  are  unquestionably  large  but 
not  immoderate  consumers  of  alcohol  in  one  form  or  another,  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  affording  a  strong  presumption  that  such 
beverages  taken  within  due  limits  are  not  very,  if  they  are  at  all, 
injurious  to  health.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  refuse  assent  to  the 
opinion  that  a  certain  allowance  of  beer  or  cider  or  genuine  wine 
eannot  be  otherwise  than  useful  to  the  hard-worked  man.  But  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol  admit  of  no  doubt. 
Among  the  working  classes  three  causes  especially  aggravate  this 
evil — insufficient  food,  impure  air,  and  strong  forms  of  alcohol.  Even 
the  skilled  artizan  of  intemperate  habits  is  rarely  able,  or,  if  able, 
inclined  to  purchase  proper  food  ;  and  during  a  drinking  carouse  he 
usually  takes  no  food  whatever.  In  this  way,  intoxication  and  sub- 
sequently disease  are  produced  by  an  amount  of  alcohol  which  would 
be  comparatively  harmless  in  the  case  of  a  well-fed  man.  The  im- 
pure air  of  the  confined  apartments  in  which  many  trades  are  carried 
on  acts,  to  some  extent,  like  deficient  nourishment,  and  by  depressing 
the  tone  of  the  system  renders  it  less  capable  of  resisting  the  hurtful 
action  of  an  excess  of  the  alcoholic  stimulant. 

The  third  source  of  aggravation,  or  the*  use  of  undiluted  alcoholic 
beverages,  is  even  more  important  than  the  others  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Alcohol,  taken  in  the  form  of  brandy,  gin,  or  whisky,  un- 
mixed with  water,  all  of  which  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  pure 
spirit  or  absolute  alcohol,  is  a  great  deal  too  strong.  It  produces, 
when  habitually  used  of  this  strength,  a  morbid  craving  which  cannot 
be  resisted,  a  state  of  disease  from  which  recovery  is  hopeless. 

No  erne  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  that  the  public-house  and  gin 
palaeei,  as  they  now  exist,  are  an  outrage  to  society  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  country,  and  that  Uie  mischief  they  do  to  the  working  classes, 
as  dens  of  intemperance,  is  incomparably  greater  than  any  advantage 
ihejr  afibrd  as  places  of  refreshment.     With  the  view  of  abating 
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this  great  evil,  I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  them  changed 
into  places  truly  of  refreshment,  the  only  purpose  for  which  they 
ought  to  he  licensed.  No  house  should,  according  to  my  Tiew,  he 
licensed  aa  a  pnblic-house  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  unless 
it  be  provided  with  ample  appliances  for  cooking  and  senring 
foo<1,  and  the  licence  should  be  withdrawn,  if  it  be  found  that  these 
appliances  are  not  made  use  of,  and  that  the  public  house  b  devoted 
solely  to  the  sale  of  stimulants. 

My  second  proposal  rests  on  the  assumption  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  sell,  for  consumption  on  his  premises,  anything  which  is 
positively  ruinous  to  the  popuUtion.  Gin,  brandy,  or  whisky,  taken 
undiluted,  are  fatal  to  a  town  population,  very  hurtful  to  any 
population.  They  contain,  as  commonly  sold,  from  50  to  55  per  cent. 
of  pure  alcohol,  and  few  men  take  them  for  any  length  of  time 
undiluted  with  water,  without  falling  eventually  into  intemperate 
habits.  Madeira,  sherry,  and  port,  as  they  occur  in  this  country, 
contain  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol ;  burgundy  fixmi  12 
to  12'5 ;  claret,  from  9*5  to  10*5;  and  bitter  ale  and  porter,  about 
6*75  per  cent.  Claret  is,  therefore,  one-half  stronger  than  ale  or 
porter ;  burgundy  nearly  twice  as  strong,  and  madeira,  sheny,  and 
port,  about  three  times  as  strong.  No  alcoholic  beverages  ought  to 
be  used  habitually  of  greater  strength  than  burgundy ;  but  they  may 
be  taken  without  injury  of  the  strength  of  sherry,  if  the  quantity  be 
very  moderate. 

My  second  proposal  is,  that  no  licensed  publican  should  be  allowed 
to  sell,  or  keep  in  store,  any  liquor  containing  more  than  17  per  cent. 
of  alcohol.  I  have  taken  the  limit  of  17  per  cent,  as  being  the 
strength  of  sherry,  but  I  should  hope  to  see  the  burgundy  standard, 
or  12  per  cent.,  eventually  adopted.  The  police  ought  to  have  power 
to  seize  any  spirit  or  wine  of  greater  strength  than  17  per  cent,  found 
in  the  public-house,  or  in  any  store-house  connected  with  it. 

It  may  be  right  for  me  here  to  state  that  it  is  to  alcohol,  and  not 
to  its  adulterations,  that  nearly  all  the  mischief  arising  from  the  use 
of  stimulating  beverages  in  these  countries  is  due.  Nor  is  it  impor- 
tant whether  the  alcohol  has  been  formed  in  tlie  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, or  has  been  subsequently  added. 

The  object  of  my  last  proposal  is  not  to  put  any  undue  restriction 
on  the  enjoyment  or  gratification  of  the  working  classes,  but  to  pre- 
vent others  from  placing  before  them  a  dangerous  beverage — one 
unfit  for  human  use.  No  one,  it  appeal's  to  me,  would  have  any 
valid  ground  for  complaint,  because  he  was  restricted  in  the  public 
house  to  the  use  of  a  beverage  of  the  strength  of  sherry,  or  even  of 
burgundy.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  skilled  artizan,  as  well  as  the 
])oor  labourer,  would  soon  give  a  hearty  assent  to  such  a  measure. 

The  prevalence  of  intemperance  in  Northern  Europe,  where  dis- 
tilled spirits  are  habitually  used,  and  its  infrequency  in  Southern 
Europe,  where  wines  of  moderate  strength  are  freely  taken,  leave 
little  room  for  doubt  that  drunkenness,  as  a  national  evil,  would 
disappear,  if  the  people  could  be  led,  by  some  such  measure  as  that  I 
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liavc  ventured  to  propose,  to  satisfy  themselves  with  diluted  beverages. 
Occasional  examples  of  drunkenness  will,  no  doubt,  occur  even  in 
the  best  regulated  communities,  and  a  man  of  depraved  tastes  will 
now  and  then  be  found,  who  ruins  himself  by  the  excessive  use 
of  light  wine,  or  porter,  or  ale  ;  but  such  cases  will  be  exceptional, 
and  for  these  do  remedy  can  be  suggested,  even  if  a  vain  attempt 
were  made  to  stamp  out  vice  in  every  form  by  coercive  measures. 
That  the  use  of  alcohol  in  moderate  quantity  and  largely  diluted,  is, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  mankind,  if  not  absolutely  proved,  is  at 
least  rendered  highly  probable,  from  the  history  of  all  the  great 
countries  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  Europe ;  the  advantages  of  a 
contrary  practice,  as  exhibited  in  the  Mahom^edan  world,  arc  cer- 
tainly not  very  apparent.  Whether  this  view  be  adopted  or  not,  wo 
may  be  quite  sure  that  the  great  bulk  of  men  will  never  give  up  a 
stimulant  which  has  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  historic  periods, 
and  for  the  production  of  which,  in  an  easy  and  abundant  form, 
nature  has  made  such  ample  provision.  The  abuse  of  this  or  of 
any  other  gift  of  Providence  cannot  be  fairly  alleged  as  a  ground  of 
objection  to  its  reasonable  use,  any  more  than  the  occurrence  of 
glattony  and  lasciviousness,  with  all  the  frightful  evils  in  their  train, 
can  be  adduced  as  an  argument  against  the  means  which  have 
been  beneficently  appointed  for  the  maintenance  and  continuance 
of  the  human  race. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  special  questions  were  discussed  in  the  Depart- 
ment :— 

Section  A. 

1.  What  Icgblative  or  other  measures  can  be  adopted  to  improve 

the  relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland  ? 

2.  What  are  the  economic  results  of  the  continuous  Emigration 

from  Ireland  ? 

3.  Should  the  Local  Grovemment  Acts  be  extended  to  Ireland  ? 

Section  B. 

1 .  Can  any  measures  be  taken  to  develop  and  extend  the  Manufac- 

tures of  Ireland? 

2.  What  action,  if  any,  ought  the  Grovemment  to  take  with  regard 

to  Railways  t 

3.  How  may  the  extension  of  the  Irish  Fisheries  be  best  pro- 

moted ? 


In  addition   to    the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
following  were  read  in  the  Department : — 

**  On  the  Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant."  By  Willett 
Audain. 

'*  On  the  extension  of  the  Local  Government  Acts  to  Ireland." 
By  John  Anderson. 

"  On  the  Development  and  Extension  of  the  Manufactures  of 
Ireland."     By  William  Ewart,  Junior. 

"  Flax  Extension  in  Ireland,'*     By  H.  Burges,  Junr. 

"  On  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  Ireland  from  the 
Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Sugar  from  Beetroot."  By 
Arnold  Baruchson. 

*'  On  the  Organization  of  Industry  with  a  view  to  cheap  pro- 
duction."    By  Arthur  Cleary,  Barrister-at-Law. 

*^  On  the  Amalgamation  and  Management  of  the  Irish  Railways." 
By  WiUiam  OgUby,  D.L.  ♦ 

"  Government  and  the  Irish  Railways."  By  Joseph  John 
Murphy. 

''  On  the  position  of  the  Widows  and  Children  of  Civil  Officers." 
By  Charlotte  M.  B.  Stoker. 

**  The  Queen's  Institute  for  the  Training  and  Emplojrment  of 
Educated  Women."     By  Barbara  Corlett. 

"  On  Out-relief  for  Workhouse  Children."    By  Louisa  Boucherett. 

"  Salus  Populi,  Suprema  Lex."     By  C.  E.  B.  Monck. 

"  Teetotalism."     By  James  Haughton. 

"  The  Public  Sale  of  Alcoholic  Liquors."     By  John  Pyper. 

"  Increase  of  Drinking  and  Drunkenness,  and  Cost  of  Intoxi- 
cating Liquors  in  Ireland."     By  Rev.  L  N.  Harkness. 

"  The  Closing  of  Public  Houses  in  Scotland."  By  Rov.  James  A« 
Johnston. 
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"  The  Taxation  of  Ireland."    By  John  Noble. 

**  On  the  Clearing  House  System."    By  W.  D.  Henderson. 

*'  A  Flan  for  a  Complete    Note    Circulation."      By  Isaac    J. 

Murphy. 
'*  Cruelty  to  Animals  with  special  reference  to  the  Cattle  Traffic 

of  the  United  Kingdom."     By  Professor  Moffett. 
'*  The  Land  Laws  of    £urope  and  their   EffecL"     By  James 

Kennedy,  J.P. 
''  Disease  in  Cattle."    By  Daniel  Sheriff. 
^'  Improvements  in  the  Baking  Trade."     By  Bernard  Hughes. 
''  The  Influence  of  Education  upon  Manufactures  and  Commerce.' 

By  James  Kennedy,  J.P. 
*'  The  Butter  Trade  of  Ireland."    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mayor 

of  Dublin. 
"  Dwellings  Reform."     By  Nugent  Robinson. 
«  On  the  Village  Systems  of    North  India.      By  H.  Le  Poer 

Wynne. 
^^  On  Irrigation  and  Navigation  in  India."    By  Major-General  Sir 

Arthur  Cotton. 
*'  On  the  Application  of  Capital  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  as 

illustrated  by  the  Statistics  of  Mr.  Bianconi's  enterprise."  By 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  LLD. 
«  On  Friendly  Societies."    By  William  Kirkpatrick. 
''  Fenny  Banks  in  and  around  Glasgow."     By  Jobji  Cruikshank. 
*'  The  Moral  to  be  drawn  from  Trade  Outrages  at  Sheffield,  and 

the  limits  of  personal  freedom."     By  P.  H.  Rathbone. 
**  On  Trades'  Unions."    By  John  Monroe,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
"  Oil  Trade  Societies."    By  David  Smith. 
*^  How  to  put  an  end  to  Strikes."     By  Tito  PagUardini. 


THE   IRISH   LAND   QUESTION. 

What  Leffiilative  or  other  Measures  can  be  adopted  to  improve 
the  Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland  ? 

In  addition  to  the  papers  by  Mr.  Luke  Christie  and  Mr.  Malcolmson, 
printed  at  pp.  565,  573. 

Mr.  WiLLETT  AuDAiN  read  a  paper  on  this  question.  Afler  an  in- 
troductory reference  to  the  trade  and  population  of  Ireland,  he 
proceeded  to  say  that  in  Ireland  cultivation,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
capital  and  skill,  was  in  many  places  in  a  primitive  condition. 
Humidity  of  climate,  from  the  copious  rainfall,  and  the  numerous 
morasses  covering  the  island,  required,  more  than  in  any  other  country, 
a  carefnl  system  of  drainage.  Cereals  were  not  improved  by  soaking 
in  cold  stagnant  water  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  and  subsequent 
exposure  during  the  summer  months  in  heavy  clays  to  the  rays  of  a 
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hot  8UU.     Lime  in  many  places  was  not  used  when  it  would  be  a 
favourable  admixture— an  element  of  fertility  lying  close  at  hand. 
Numerous  cases  might  be  given  of  careless  or  inadequate  culture. 
Content  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  their  forefathers,  the  farmers  in 
remote  districts  fulcd  to  perceive  that  it  was  owing  to  the  absence  of 
outlay  und  skilled  labour  that  their  farms  were  not  in  the  highest 
i*emunerative  state  of  cultivation.     This  evil  manufacturing  extension 
and  increased  facilities  of  transport  could  alone  remedy.    Itwas,  of 
course,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  support  of  a  large  popu- 
lation in  a  [highly  developed  condition  that  the  ground  should  yield 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  nutriment.     In  a  word,  it  was  in  the 
intei*est    of  Ireland.       It     was  questionable,    however,    if    small 
farmers  as  a  class  could  expend  science  on  their  farms — that  is, 
could  ply  them  with  artificial  manure,  employ  the  most  efficient 
labour,  and  cariy  on  deep  tillage,  drainage,  and  weeding  with  the 
best  rotations.    In  the  agricultural  districts  they  had  over-population 
relieved  by  emigration.      Instead,  however,  of  the  surplus  being 
absorbed  in  the  towns,  it  was  yearly  flowing  away  from  their 
shores.     This  caused  a  periodical  hemorrhage  wbich  must  eventually 
react  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  labour  market,  if  indeed  it  had 
not  already  commenced  to  do  so.     The  smallness  of  holdings  in 
Ireland  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  landlord  to  make  improvements 
as  in   England.       The  cost  of   drunage  improvem^its  ought  to 
be  borne  by  the  freehold.     To  allow  the  tenant  to  erect  cumbrous 
and  expensive  buildings,  without    the   sanction  of  the    owner  of 
the  fee,  would  not  bo  fair  either  to  the  inheritance  or  to  future 
tenants.     A  great  deal  of  magic  was  held  to  reside  in  the  custom 
of  tonaut-right.     This  custom,  differing  in  its  features  in  different 
counties,  did    not    perhaps    admit    of   a  fixed    and    determinate 
definition.     As  it  prevailed  there,  it  might  be  stated  to  be  "the 
right  which  out-going  tenants  or  their  heirs  claim  of  demanding 
a  sum  of  money  from  a  new  occupier  for  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  his  holding."      It  was,  in  fact,  the   "  good- will "  of  the  place. 
When  the  sum  given  exactly  represented  the  outlay  on  improve- 
ment  and    inci^ased  value   of   the   land,  the   bargain  was   a    fair 
one.     Very  often  it  did   not  represent  improvement  of   any  kind. 
The   landlord    had    little    or    nothing    to    do    with    it.       It   was 
merely  an  arrangement  between  the  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants. 
Of   course,  if   the    landlord  re-entered,    he  made    the    payment, 
as   he  was  virtually  the  incoming  tenant.      So  eager  were  small 
farmers  to  extend  their  holdings,  and  so  general  was  the  desire  for 
the  possession  of  land  among  the  agricultural  class,  that  more  than 
the  value  of  the  land  was  given,  and  debt  incurred  in  the  purchase 
of  the  tenant>right.     This  caused  the  fanner  to  enter  on  the  land  in 
a  state  of  insolvency,  unable  to  develop  its  resources  or  cultivate  it. 
The    very  low  or    nominal  rents  were    injudicious,   encouraging 
slovenly  farming.      It  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  to 
embrace  every  case,  the  contract  reduced  to  writing  was  far  more 
likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  both  landlord  nnd  tenant.    After  refer- 
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ring  to  tlio  menus  by  which  production  might  be  Btiinulated  and 
subsidiary  employment  provided,  Mr.  Audiiin  concluded  by  observing 
that  commercial  enterprise  was  the  watchword  which  would  infuse 
new  life  into  Ireland.  Manufacturing  activity  and  the  union  of 
interests  with  those  of  the  sialer  isle  would  constitute  its  strength. 
They  were  iiow  entering  on  a  new  era,  which  pointed  not  to  the 
selfisli  elevation  of  national  grandeur,  not  to  the  di«utegration  of 
peoples,  but  to  material  progress — to  the  union  of  uU  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherly  lore,  and  to  the  development  of  an  advanced  and  adraucing 
civilization. 

DiSCirSSION. 

Mr.  Jonn  PistiGn:  The imiiortant  qucBlian  tacon«idcr  is  what  the  LegiblaLure 
can  do  to  imiirove  ILc  rclationa  b«t«*een  landloril  and  tenant,  and  I  think  It  is  VGry 
dear  that  there  Ji  no  principle  of  larger  or  more  muTccsal  application  than  that 
whleh  affinns  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  that  which  be  created  MmEolf.  Now 
no  man  creates  the  land,  and  the  liigheet  clum  to  it  which  could  Iw  pnt  Forward 
ia  prescriplJTC  right.  I  do  not  pro|MiHC  to  dletorb  this,  bat  I  hold  that  the  tenant 
is  equally  enttUed  to  the  posseaeiou  of  his  own  improrcmauta.  IT  land- 
lord's rights  are  to  be  re>pected,  Ibe  rights  of  the  tenanle  should  he  equally 
so.  I  have  examined  the  question  on  the  Continent,  and  I  find  that  there 
the  rival  claima  were  solved  by  the  land  being  Tanned  by  Ibc  owners. 
There  Is  no  rent,  no  landlord,  no  baililT,  no  evictions :  every  man  eujoys  all  that 
he  produces,  la  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  UoUand  this  state  of  things  exists. 
But  look  at  the  stale  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  assumed  that  capital  is  required  to  effect 
an  improvement.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  tenants  were  secured  there 
would  be  almndiiBt  means  for  improvements  found.  1  found  that  the  population 
of  Ireland  in  1841  was  eight  and  a  ([uacter  millions,  now  it  is  live  and  thieo- 
qoarlers.    In  1817  the  cereal  crops  of  Ireland  were  upwards  of  15,000,000  of 

"era.    In  lees  they  were  reduced  to  8  j  millions.    Here  there  was  a  loss  of 

than  would  suffice  to  feed  a  population  of  5,000,000  persons.  It  Is  staled, 
ow,  that  though  there  has  l)ecn  a  decrease  in  the  cereal  crops  tliere 
been  an  increase  in  cattle.  This  is  partly  true,  bat  it  ia  nut  the  entire 
^_j.  In  1841  there  were  1.803,110  cattle  in  Ireland,  In  18*7,  notwith- 
Btandingtbe  large  pop ulation,  they  had  iacreased  to  2,531,415,  anil  in  1867 
to  a,70a,378,  but  mark  the  difference  in  the  period  (Tom  IMl  to  IfrlT.  Then 
there  was  an  annmil  increase  of  121,583,  but  from  18J7  to  18ti7  the  annual 
increase  was  only  56,517.  I  do  not  like  to  weary  you  with  figures,  but  would 
just  coll  yomr  altenlion  to  a  aeighbouriug  county,  The  average  qiukntity 
Dl  arable  land  for  each  farm  in  Ireland  is  thirty-one  acres,  iu  Armagh  it  as 
fourteen  acres  per  holding.  If  the  whole  of  Ireland  were  as  populous  as 
Armagh  she  would  now  have  ten  and  a  half  -millions  ut  iicople  instead  of  Uve  and 
three-quarters  of  millions,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  more  fact,  and  it  U 
this,  the  value  of  the  crops  of  Armagh  is  £1.261, 4)Jo,  and  were  those  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland  on  the  same  scale  they  would  be  upwards  uf  £70,000,000,  but  they  ore 
only  £31.000,000.  I  say  that  what  is  possible  in  Armagh  is  possible  all  over  Ire- 
land, and  if  this  wcic  the  case  Ihey  would  soon  hove  more  capital  than  they  could 
employ  in  the  improvement  of  the  land.  I  tbank  Mr.  .Malcolmson  for  the  taugiblc 
proposition  lie  bos  made,  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  1  cannot  agree  to  sur- 
render any  portion  of  lbs  right  of  the  tenant  for  improvements  he  bus  made. 

Mr.  0'H.BU.LY ;  The  paper  of  Mr.  Malcolmson  contains  the  most  perfect  pro- 
posal on  the  subject  of  any  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read.  It  is  a  iiraposa], 
the  principle  of  which,  1  ihink,  do  one  can  dispute — namely,  that  a  man  should 
be  paid  for  that  which  he  honestly  produces — in  other  words,  when  applied  to 
this  question,  that  the  improvements  wbicii  a  tcimnt  malEcs  a-poa  his  ground 
Bbonld  be  his  own  property  and  not  anothcrs.  I  will  nolenier  mto  the  question 
Bade  so  prominect  by  Mr.  Malcolmson  whetbcc  tlfteeu  years'  purchase  oF  the  in- 
'  Jelling  value  shonid  go  to  (he  tenant,  and  (Ivc  to  the  landlord.    Thnt  \s 
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merelj  a  qaestion  of  opinion,  my  own  opinion  being  that  all  boni  fide  impnnre- 
mentB  which  the  tenant  effects  shoold  be  his  own.  Bat  the  question  of  kgiala- 
tion— in  which  great  difflcoltiee  arise— is,  how  is  this  to  be  praeticany  done ;  how 
can  the  Legislatore  practically  enforce  it  f  Host  the  law  step  in  to  compel  two 
p(u*tie8  to  come  to  an  agreement  ?  I  qnite  understand  that  it  can  be  done  if  we 
make  it  retrospectiye,  and  any  legislation  on  the  subject  would  be  ftitile,  that  is 
not  retrospecuTe.  Legislation,  to  be  effiectiTe,  must  be  complete  in  its  operation. 
What  has  rendered  the  interferences  that  haye  taken  place  in  Prussia  and  among 
the  rjots  of  Northern  India  successfU  is  that  they  are  complete,  and  I  fear  legis- 
lation on  the  sulgect  would  be  incomplete  unless  we  could  i^o^oee  a  thoroogh 
chaoge  of  tenure— making  all  present  tenures  perpetual  or  quasi-perpetuaL 

Mr.  H.  Dxx  HuTTOv  said  the  best  way  was  to  give  the  tenant  a  lengthened 
lease,  as  the  system  of  proprietorship  is  the  one  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at 
ultimately,  but  he  thought  that  for  some  time  there  was  no  hope  of  seeinR  tiiat 
carried  out.  In  the  meantime  he  considered  Mr,  Maloolmson's  propooal  well 
worthy  of  consideration— practicable  and  moderate. 

Mr.  B.  Wthhs  :  In  the  two  most  important  parts  of  Belgium  where  agricul- 
ture is  flourishing,  76  to  80  per  cent  of  the  land  is  held,  not  by  proprietors,  but 
by  tenants,  and  instead  of  the  state  of  the  tenure  being  such  that  you  would  like 
to  see  it  applied  to  Ireland,  rents  have  enormously  increased— frmn  8Q  to  40  per 
cent,  last  year.  Again,  yon  would  find  that  long  leases  are  unknown,  the 
longest  lease  being  9  years.  Then  turn  from  Belgium  to  Germany.  I  happen  to 
know  somethiog  of  the  farmers  of  North  Germany.  Their  houses  are  no  doubt 
scrupulously  clean,  and  their  industry  something  superb.  They  are  intelligent 
and  well-instrud;€d,  but  they  are  all  their  life  engaged  in  a  constant  straggle 
with  poverty,  and  receive  most  insufficient  alimentation.  In  order  to  dmuds 
peasant  proprietorship,  there  must  be  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  but  then 
this  in  turn  would  produce  a  state  of  things  which  would  zendtf  peasant 
proprietorship  impossible. 

Lord  DuFFSRiH :  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  oonfbss  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  agree  with  every  gentleman  who  has  addressed  yoa. 
Perhaps  that  difficulty  may  be  shared  by  many  of  the  audience,  inaunueh  as 
very  different  opinions  have  been  submitted  for  your  consideration^  and  we  are 
at  liberty  to  discuss  this  question  fh)m  every  possible  point  of  view.  Mi^ 
O'Reilly,  whose  opinions  on  this  subject  are  of  the  greatest  value,  made  an 
observation,  and  I  regret  that  be  should  have  been  the  only  person  who  made  it, 
with  which  I  concurred,  namely,  that  this  question  was  surrounded  with  the 
greatest  difficulties,  and  that  the  almost  insuperable  danger  attaching  to  it 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  unless  special  care  was  taken,  these  measures  intended  for 
the  amelioration  of  a  particular  class  of  persons,  might  in  the  long  run  prove  detri- 
mental to  their  interests.  When  a  person  invests  a  sum  of  money  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  good  piece  of  land,  he  purchases  the  right  to  obtain  fit)m  tliat  land 
such  an  amount  of  its  products  as  may  be  most  remunerative  to  him.  Of  course, 
under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  competent  for  him  to  cultivate  it  himself^ 
that  is  to  say,  to  hire  labourers  to  till  it,  to  sow  it,  and  to  reap  the  produce. 
But  there  is  anothei*  alternative  open  to  him,  that  is  to  let  it  to  any  person  who 
might  be  disposed  to  engage  in  husbandry.  It  would  then  rest  with  the  oppo- 
site party  to  consider  in  the  first  place  whether  he  was  prepared  to  pay  the  price 
which  the  owner  of  the  land  would  demand,  and  next,  whether  Uie  ^mod  of  the 
tenancy  was  sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  render  his  undertaking 
remunerative.  I  believe  it  is  understood  in  the  agricultural  world  that 
10  per  cent,  is  a  pretty  fair  rate  of  interest  for  money  invested  in 
the  cultivation  of  land.  Now,  of  course,  the  person  who  proposes  to  take 
the  land  is  a  perfectly  free  agent,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  it  or  leave  it 
alone  as  he  may  prefer.  It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of  those  who  have 
addressed  you  that  it  should  not  remain  within  the  competence  of  the  individual 
wishing  to  cultivate  the  land  to  determine  either  the  period  of  the  term  fbr 
which  he  is  to  occupy,  or  the  rate  at  which  he  should  pay  for  it,  but  that  this 
matter  should  be  settled  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  is  to  say  the  Legislature 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  undertake  a  dufy,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most 
difficult  to  perform,  that  of  making  a  baigain  between  man  and  man.    I  believe 
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i  experience  or  the  wgrld  goes  (o  ebair  llmt  tbc  Bettlement  of  coutracts 
c«ui  only  1>E  satlsractorily  nrrangetl  b;  the  pRT(ieH  interested  comini;  to  a  cod- 
cluaion  oD  ibe  Biibject,  UT  course,  if  this  ia  exploited,  then  it  would  be  com~ 
pelent  for  the  legislotuii:  ta  interfere  between  the  landlord  and  hia  (ennnt. 
ind  to  say  "  Yon  ahnll  let  jour  land  for  »nch  a  price,  and  for  aach  n  term  of 

¥ian."  Unforlnnatoty  !□  this  countrj'  the  tenant  in  not  altogether  a  free  agent, 
he  competition  ia  so  intense,  and  the  meana  of  emplojing  himBcIf  in  other 
indnslries  ao  acaaly,  that  nnlexa  ho  caltiratea  Ibe  noil  he  must  either  atarve  or 
cmigi'Hte.  The  landlord  and  tenant  can  Bcarceiy  be  looked  npon  as  oocupjlng 
oixuil  positloni.  Thia  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the  cnee,  and  it  is  a  difflciUly  of 
wliich  I  do  not  tee  any  solution.  I  bare  ventured  to  propose — not  that  Iho  law 
sbould  positively  regulate  what  contracts  between  laniUocda  and  tenanta  sbould 
he  made,  but  that  the  law  ehould  regulate  what  the  position  of  either  parly 
should  Xm  in  the  absence  of  a.  contract.  I  proposed  that  inasraiicb  aa  the  tenant 
in  Ireland,  unlike  those  iu  other  counlriea,  wfta  not  in  a  poaition  to  treat  with  hia 
landlord  on  oiivaotageous  lerma,  that  in  th-c  abaence  of  a  contract  all  penalties 
•Iteodiog  such  a  alalo  of  things  ahoold  faJl  npon  the  landlord,  and  that  if  no 
contract  exist  nil  improvementB  execnted  by  tbc  tenant  sbonld  be  his  absolute 
property,  and  aboald  be  cootidered  to  coosiat  in  the  difference  between  the 
original  value  of  the  land,  and  its  value  in  the  improved  oondition  effected  bj 
the  (enaiil.  Unfortunately  I  totally  disagree  with  thoae  gentlemen  who 
endeavour  to  lay  down  the  equity  of  the  priacipic  which  sbould  regulate  the  rate 
of  compennation  lo  which  the  tenant  ehoold  bo  entitled  at  the  eipiration  of  his 
tenure.  They  said  he  ought  to  be  entllieil  to  the  whole  of  the  additional  value 
which  hia  exertions  had  communicated  to  the  land.  1  accept  that  principle  In  the 
absence  of  a  coolract,  liccauiie  I  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  penal  arrangement  a«  lo 
Ihe  landlord,  but  if  we  examine  the  true  equity  of  the  case  I  think  we  shall  admit 
that  all  Ibe  tenant  ia  entitled  to  la  such  an  amount  of  compenaation  as  would  pay 
back  into  hie  pocket  the  original  capital  he  expended,  together  with  such  an 
amount  of  iDtefesl  in  addition  to  the  original  sum,  as  might  be  considered 
suitable  to  the  particular  industry  he  wb£  engaged  in.  If  you  go  beyond  that, 
then  agricnlture  will  become  so  good  a  buaiaesa  that  all  the  capital  of  the 
country  would  be  directed  into  il,  and  pomijetilion  would  be  atill  fiirther 
increased,  so  that  the  landlord  would  be  in  a  position  to  raine  his  rent.  Also,  if 
you  accept  the  principle  which  baa  been  laid  down  by  some  of  the  epeakets.  you 
must  accept  as  a  corollary  that  the  amount  must  be  fixed  by  the  Lc^slnture. 
But  we  have  already  admitted  that  that  would  not  be  a  desirable  principle  lo 
iolrodnce  into  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  therefore  we  are  forced  to  ootae 
to  the  inevitable  concludoa  that  a  principle  must  not  be  insisted  on  with 
regard  lo  agriculture  wbii^h  ia  not  introduced  into  any  other  branch  of  induatry. 
Mr.  JosBFB  JouN  MuBPHi:  1  believe  that  what  Ihe  agriculture  of  Ireland 
Hants  is,  not  ao  much  capital  aa  intelligence  and  accnrity,  and  conQdcnce  between 
claae  and  class.  There  la  one  very  importuit  change  that  the  Legislature  can 
make,  and  I  wonder  it  has  not  been  made,  that  is  providing  greater  facility  for 
enloToing  the  termii  of  a  lease.  In  the  Address  of  the  noble  President  there  was  one 
leuoo  given  why  landlords  did  not  wish  la  give  leases,  that  the  leoaots  would 
BUb-let  and  divide  the  laud,  but  that  could  be  easily  disposed  of  by  a  clause  in 
an  Act  oTParliament,  and  if  something  like  this  were  done  it  would  lessen  the 
oltjeciioa  of  landlords  lo  tbc  granting  of  leasee.  I  approve  of  the  proposal  lo 
onnt  compensation  to  tenants  for  improvements,  though  there  may  be  nome 
mfficulty  in  its  practical  application,  and  the  only  proposition  which  touches 
Ibe  root  ol  the  matter  in  the  papers  read,  in  the  way  of  settlement,  is  Ibe  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Malcolmson,  giving  compensation  for  bouA  fide  improvemeula 
effected  by  tbc  tenant.  The  real  diBlcult  question  is  compeusation  for  past  im- 
proramenta,  and  an  extremely  strong  case  would  require  to  be  made  out  befbrc 
the  Legislature  would  feel  itself  juatifled  in  interferiug  iu  abscDco  of  a  contract, 
but  the  law  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the  posubility  of  a  landlord  changing  his 
mind,  and  evicting  a  tenant  oat  of  his  holding,  though  he  might  have  a 
right.  The  possibility  of  such  a  thing  ia  that  which  makes  a  change  in  the  law 
In  my  opinion  nccewai'y.  There  are  many  difficultiea,  however,  as  I  have  saii 
l-]Tilh   regard  to  retrospective   improvemcnta,  for  supposing  a  tenant  to  have 
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entered  into  the  poesetsion  of  land  twenty  or  thirty  yein  ago,  who  is  to  prove  the 
state  of  erery  field  when  he  first  entered  upon  it,  and  where  oonld  eridenee  be 
obtained  that  the  tenants  made  snch  and  sach  improvements  ?  The  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  would  be  that  when  the  tenant  is  evicted  for  any  other  eanse 
than  non-payment  of  rent,  or  for  breach  of  contract,  he  dioald  have  an  action 
for  compensation  against  the  party  who  evicts  him,  to  be  estimated  in  the  nme 
way  as  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  evicted  by  a  railway  company,  but  ahoold  the 
tenant  sob-let  or  divide  the  land,  the  landlord  should  be  able  to  evict  him  with- 
out the  tenant  having  any  daim  whatever. 

Mr.  William  Oqilbt,D.L.  (T^rrone) :  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observatioiu  baaed 
on  facts  and  not  on  theories— on  fiu^  within  my  own  practical  experience,  I 
have  scarcely  yet  met  two  persons  in  society  who  are  thorouglily  agreed  as  to 
what  they  mean  by  landlord  and  tenant.  The  only  practical  meaning  put  for- 
ward is  that  Ireland,  as  Lord  Dufferin  savs,  is  entirely  an  agricultural  country,  and 
that  so  long  as  the  fdod  of  the  people  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  of  the  country,  so  long  there  must  be  the  presence  of  the  owner 
and  the  occupier,  for  those  who  have  expressed  themselves  as  wishing  to  go  back 
to  the  time  when  all  were  owners  must  remember  the  great  l^gal  question  of 
vested  interests.  That  is  an  incident  in  the  question  which  cannot  be  lost  right 
of,  and  those  who  would  arbitrarily  interfere  with  vested  rights  would,  I  believe, 
cut  at  the  root  of  all  vested  interests.  The  relation  of  tenant  and  cottier  is  one 
that  is  ceneriUly  overlooked  in  this  country,  and  one  that,  I  maintain,  more  im- 
perative! ycalls  for  legitimate  interference  than  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  tenant,  I  maintain,  is  in  a  fkr  better  position  now  than  he  was 
twenty  years  ago.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  London,  and  came  to  live  in  this 
country  on  some  property  I  have  here,  and  I  may  say  I  spent  upon  it  some  £20,000, 
not  only  to  l^e  advantage  of  those  who  live  upon  it  but  to  my  own  advantage. 
With  regu^  to  labourers  I  may  say  that  while  in  1846  they  woiked  every 
day  in  the  week  for  eightpenoe  a  day,  at  the  present  time  you  cannot  set  la- 
bourers for  less  than  fourteen  or  sixteen  pence  a  day.  This  is  a  fact  under  my 
own  observation.  The  common  wages  of  hired  servants— boys  and  girls— were 
10b.  to  80s.  the  half-year,  and  they  now  set  from  £5  to  £7.  I  know  all  these 
things  from  cases  at  Petty  Sessions  which  came  reralarly  before  me.  Then  as 
regards  improvements  in  the  food.  I  live  ten  miles  from  Londonderry  and  dght 
from  Strabaoc,  and  I  remember  when  white  or  loaf  bread  could  be  eot  no  nearer 
my  district  than  these  places,  and  hardly  a  car  on  the  road ;  now  there  are  four 
post  cars,  and  four  Inkers  from  the  village  of  Donnemana,  contiguous  to  me, 
deliver  the  bread  at  my  own  labourerH*  doors.  We  arc  not  the  indolent  or  sta- 
tionaiy  people  we  have  Ijeen  called.  We  are  progressing  rapidly,  but  I  tell  you 
what  will  keep  us  stationary.  The  theory  of  small  farms  advocated  by  aome 
gentlemen  would  ruin  the  country.  Before  the  rent  of  the  landlord  could  be 
earned  the  food  for  the  tenant's  family  must  be  provided.  Though  the  rent  wns 
ever  so  low  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  man  with  a  ftunily  can  feed 
that  family  out  of  five  acres  of  land,  and  afterwards  pay  his  rent  It  would  be 
better  for  him  to  be  a  labourer,  and  have  nothing  else  to  think  of  than  to  spend 
his  78.  a  week.    Many  of  them  if  asked  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Jajies  Hauohton  :  I  think  the  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  absolute  right  of  the  soil  to  the  landlord  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  for  the  tenant  full  right  to  his  improvements.  My  simple  pro* 
position  has  always  been  this — that  there  should  be  no  leases  whatever,  and  that 
for  no  other  causes  should  a  tenant  be  dispossessed  than  for  sub-letUng  and  non- 
payment of  rent,  and  should  Mr.  Murphy's  plan  be  adopted,  I  consider  the  cal- 
culation for  compensation  should  be  based  on  the  difference  between  the  rent 
paid  by  the  tenant  on  bis  first  entrance  and  that  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant. 

The  Lord  Matok  of  Dublin  :  I  think  the  theory  put  forward  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  of  converting  small  farmers  into  labourers,  would  be  a  mischievous  policy, 
and  I  have  listened  with  astonishment  to  the  panegyric  upon  the  splendid  7s.  a 
week  which  the  laboiurers  are  now  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  and  the  content- 
ment  of  mind  it  brings  with  it,  in  addition  to  providing  for  the  support  of  a 
family.  Now,  I  find  the  average  cost  of  support  in  the  worichonses  of  Ireland  is 
2s.  6d.  per  head  per  week.    A  man  and  his  wife  and  three  children  would  there- 
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ore  ooti  the  oonntry  128.  6d.  per  week,  if  supported  ifl  the  poorhoiue.  However, 
Ifr.  Ogllby*8  mode  of  supporting  a  familj  on  this  splendid  78.  a  week  is  much 
preferable  to  the  poorhouse  in  point  of  cheapness.  The  sweeping  awaj  of  the 
•mall  farmers  out  of  the  country  would  be  sweeping  awaj  the  w^th-producera 
of  the  country.  The  theory  of  converting  the  small  farmer  into  the  labourer 
would  drain  it  of  men  and  produce  as  has  already  been  shown.  This  claas  of  the 
peculation  more  than  anj  other  is  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  their  extermina* 
tion  is  against  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  I  do  not  concur  with  Miyor 
O'Reilly  when  he  states  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  embody  the  Tenure 
Right  custom  of  the  North  of  Ireland  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I  do 
not  see  any  difficulty  in  embodying  in  law  the  principle  of  protecting  the  tenant 
in  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  What  difficulty,  I  ask,  could  there  be  in  framing  a 
clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  would  do  justice  to  all— a  short  enactment 
which  would  give  to  the  tenant  the  result  of  his  labour  and  industry  in  the  soil* 
without  iiguring  the  landlord  ? 

Sir  RioHAXD  MuBGRAYB  said  he  had  listened  with  attention  to  the  whole 
debate,  and  he  thought  that  the  necessity  to  make  any  difference  between  the  laws 
of  Bngland  and  Ireland  had  not  been  made  out.  The  great  want  of  Ireland  was 
capitiS.  The  action  of  the  laws  of  Providence  was  often  attributed  to  the  harah- 
neas  of  lan^ords,  and  he  did  not  concur  with  any  of  the  views  of  the  last  speaker. 


THE    RESULTS   OF    EMIGRATION. 

What  are  the  Economic  Results  of  the  continuous  Emigration 

from  Ireland? 

The  paper  by  Mr.  McKano  on  this  subject  is  printed  at  p.  576, 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  JoBBPB  Fishes  (Waterford):— If  the  economio  results  of  emigration  were 
■o  beneficial  to  those  tnat  remained,  as  Mr.  Kane  supposes,  I  would  ask  why  is 
it  they  cherish  a  feeling  of  enmi^  towards  the  government  of  this  country  P 
Witb  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Irish  in  America,  there  are  those  who  have 
improved  their  condition  very  sensibly,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  a  mass  of  vice 
ana  ignorance  amongst  them.  They  left  the  most  fertile  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth— a  country  teeming  with  food.  The  idea  that  the  Irish  people  were 
starving  previous  to  the  famine  was  a  myth«  They  were  badly  housed ;  they 
were  badly  fed ;  they  were  badly  clothed  ;  but  they  were  gradually  rising  from 
that  condition.  Let  us  look  at  the  amount  of  money  in  the  savings'  banks  on 
this  point.  In  1841,  there  was  in  the  savings*  baoiks  of  Ireland  the  enormous 
aimi  of  £2,152,000,  and  between  this  period  and  the  year  1847,  the  deposits  in- 
ereased  to  £2,921,000.  This  is  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  people  were  inoreas- 
faur  in  wealth.  Then  with  regard  to  the  cottar  cUss,  what  is  it  that  Donnelly 
teus  us  in  his  returns  ?  In  1841,  there  were  310,000  holdings  in  Ireland  between 
one  and  five  acres,  or  an  average  of  three  acres  each.  They  had  three  milUons* 
worth  of  live  stock,  according  to  the  census  returns.  Thus  you  see  they  had 
over  two  millions  of  cash  lying  in  the  bank,  and  three  millions  of  live  stock,  and 
a  variety  of  other  movable  wealth  in  {addition.  They  had  on  an  average  nearly 
£10  17f .  Qd,  per  farm ;  they  had  more  animal  wealth  upon  their  farms  per  acre 
than  is  now  on  the  best  farm  hi  Ireland.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  210,000  of 
tiiese  independent  holdings  had  disappeared,  and  if  you  take  each  of  these  as 
representing  a  family  of  five  persons,  you  have  a  loss  to  Ireland  of  a  million  of 
people.  What  became  of  them  ?  Did  they  sink  to  be  labourers,  or  quit  the 
country  f     Because   those  who  speak  with  regard  to  their  condition  will  have 
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to  show  that  a  mto  going  from  an  ind«pend0nt  holding  in  whieh  ha  haa  a 
■nfficiency  of  stock  to  the  position  of  a  labourer  with  daily  wages  adyanoea  in  bis 
position,  or  else  they  will  haTe  to  admit  that  the  change  which  took  plaoe  was 
one  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  conntry.  We  are  tdd  Ireland  had  an 
ezcessiTe  population.  She  had  161  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  Jersey — 
taking  ont  the  population  of  St.  Heller's  firom  the  mnu  population — tiiere  are  now 
400  persons  per  square  mile.  Including  St.  Heller's  there  are  800  persona,  fire 
times  as  much  as  the  largest  number  in  Ireland.  In  Belgium,  you  get  600  persons 
to  the  square  mile  and  no  porerty  or  starvation,  and  the  people  incraasing  in  their 
wealth.  I  say  that  Ireland  was  rising  rapidly  in  prosperity  when  she  was  visited 
with  the  calamity.  But  the  more  stsjrtling  fact  is  that  the  census  returns  of  1841 
show  that  there  were  then  more  people  in  Ireland  able  to  read  than  in  1861. 
There  was  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  that  could  not  read,  but  that  did 
not  increase  the  light  My  friend  referred  to  Switzerland  as  a  nation  of  peasant 
proprietors,  which  could  not  therefore  be  a  nation  of  manufacturers,  with  re- 
gard to  the  manufactures  of  Switzerland,  I  g^t  the  statistical  returns  from  the 
bureau  of  statistics  hi  Berne,  which  show  that  the  exports  from  Switierland — a 
oountrv  without  a  seaport,  and  with  a  peasant  proprietary — are  nearly  double 
what  my  are  from  Great  Britain,  and  are  larger  per  head  than  any  country  in 
the  world,  Belgium  coming  next  to  her.  There  is  one  fact  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  holdings  in  Ireland  which  I  should  like  to  notice.  The  largest  number 
of  holdings  in  Ireland  in  1851,  was  091,000.  Extend  what  is  prevslling  now  in 
Armagh  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  instead  of  690,000  you  would  have  1,104,000 
holdings,  showing  that  you  may  sub-divide  the  country  far  more  than  you  have 
done  and  at  the  same  time  increase  its  wealth.  If  the  whole  of  Ireland  were 
as  productive  as  Armagh,  you  would  have  seventy-one  millions  of  agricultural 
produce  against  thirty-one  mjUlons. 

Mr.  R.  R.  ToRBBfs :  In  a  country  such  as  Ireland  was  when  I  was  empbyed  in 
sending  out  emigrants,  in  the  year  1840,  there  existed  a  large  population  m  excess 
of  those  who  g^t  employment.  I  then  found  that  the  wages  of  labour,  taking  them 
throughout  the  year,  did  not  exceed  4d.  a  day,  and  a  large  portion  <^  the  Irish 
people  were  living  on  a  kind  of  potato  called  *^  lumpers,**  whicn  were  so  inferior  in 
quality  that  even  pigs  could  not  fatten  upon  them.  What  must  be  tiie  effect  of 
removing  a  portion  of  the  population  that  is  in  that  condition  ?  Ilie  wages 
they  previously  received  most  have  gone  to  those  who  were  left  behind,  and 
who  were  in  that  way  directly  benefited  by  the  emigration.  Wages  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of  were,  in  America,  a  dollar  a  day,  and  in  Australia 
I  have  paid  as  much  as  G«.  a  day  for  labour.  To  say  that  labouring  men 
derived  no  benefit  in  being  removed  from  this  country  to  a  country  where 
they  can  receive  so  high  a  remuneration,  is  a  proposition  that  will  not  bear 
one  moment's  investigation.  No  doubt  it  is  conceivable  that  emigpration  might 
be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  check  the  production  of  wealth,  but  it  is 
very  evident  that  this  country  in  its  present  state  is  very  far  indeed  from  that 
position.  Notwithstanding  that  there  are  two  men  employed  in  Ireluid  to  the 
extent  of  soil  that  only  one  man  is  employed  on  in  England,  the  produce  of  the 
two  men  in  Ireland  is  loss  than  the  produce  of  the  one  man  in  Engluid.  By 
reducing  the  proportion  to  that  which  exists  in  the  more  prosperous  country,  the 
produce  of  the  labour  which  is  now  divided  between  two  persons  employed  in 
agriculture  would  necessarily  fall  to  one  if  the  population  is  so  diminished.  3o 
soon  as  adequate  employment  is  afforded  to  the  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  love  of  home  will  induce  the  people  to  remain  hero  rather  than  to  go  abroad. 
Human  labour  will  be  economised  when  it  becomes  scarce ;  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  human  labour  in  this  country,  and  that  uie  economy 
of  that  labour  would  enable  wages  to  be  raised.  I  will  conclude  by  giving  you  a 
few  statistics  of  the  benefit  that  is  derived  by  the  mother  country  as  well  as  by 
those  who  emigrate.  In  1864,  the  population  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia 
was  only  140,000,  and  the  exports  £2,413,000,  being  £16  per  head  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  place.  The  staple  produce  which  they  raised  and 
exported,  amounted  to  £20  per  head,  greater  than  that  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  land  under  cultivation  was  560,000  acres,  being  3 J  acres  per  head 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  country,  and  250,000  cattle.    To  show  in 
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ition — the  DdncationaJ  and  raKg-iona — (iie  progress  irliich  te  lulng 
nude  bj  tbeaa  people,  I  would  remark  that  in  these  conntriea  there  U  no  State 
ftid  to  religion,  all  must  be  done  oat  of  Tolonlary  contribullons ;  and  yeC  in  that 
n««  aoQDtry  there  was  by  volontarj'  contributionB  aufficient  obnrch  asaommodo- 
tioD  to  ftSoid  BittingB  l«  thrac-flfthB  o£  the  ontira  popiUntioc.  To  contend,  thore- 
fore,  that  on  Iriih  labouring  man  U  not  beuaflted  b;  ramoval  lo  a  coaatr?  irhera 
■QDh  pragresa  in  made,  ia  a  propoaitlon  that  will  not  bo  muDtaiued  by  the  facti  of 

Mr.  CuuBT ;  The  qnestion  really  ia — is  continuous  emigration  desiraMe,  and 
*li«n)  is  it  to  stop  ?  This  question  appears  to  me  to  be  cloBelj  connected  irith 
the  transition  from  tillage  to  pasture  in  the  management  ol  land  ta  Ireland. 
That  tnuuiUon  was  no  donbt  mfliicncod  to  a  vorj  lai^e  extent  by  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws.  Is  tho  transition  of  such  a  kind,  taking  it  in  connection  with  the 
emigration,  as  is  likely  to  make  this  cotmtry  bettor  fitted  to  advance  in  future  ? 
I  bdiere  that  the  transition  from  tillage  to  pasture  ia  a  retrograde  step  In  ciTill- 
sation.  One  of  the  most  important  3l«ps  in  the  hiBtorj  of  human  progroBa  <s  the 
transition  from  the  pasteral  to  the  agricultural  state.  Intelligenco  ia  promoted 
b;  men  aettliug  down  to  ngricnlture,  nnd  having  been  at  pains  to  compare  the 
'  ilelligenoe  of  people  in  a  poatora!  county  in  Ireland  with  people  in  an  ogrl- 
^turol  county.  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  aaying  that  the  result  of 
f  obaervation  has  been  that  the  tillage  population  are  more  eduoated  and  inteU 
nant  than  the  pojloral  community.  A  tillage  population  roceiiBB  a  preliminary 
^  imatiim.  from  tboir  operations  ia  agrlcultnre,  wbick  better  snits  them  to  be  a 
mmnnfoctnring  population.  I  believe  that  in  Ulster  those  small  farms,  which  ore 
cloeely  connected  with  tenant  right,  trained  the  pooplo  to  the  manufacture  of  flai, 
nud  mode  (hem  a  mannfactnring  popolalion,  which  has  enabled  tbo  province  toout- 
itiip  all  the  other  parts  of  Ireland.  I  therefore  say  itiat  emigration  makes  us 
lesa  suited  to  become  a  manufacturing  community  in  the  future,  ft  operates  in 
two  ways,  by  making  the  community  less  intelligent,  and  by  increasing  the  dear- 
nesa  of  labour.  U  we  are  to  compete  with  other  oonntries,  it  must  be,  not  by 
Tirtue  of  any  special  natural  reaoorcOB,  but  by  the  advantages  of  cheap  labour  and 
■nporior  inlelligence.  The  effect  of  omigrAtion  upon  the  futora  of  the  oonncry 
bu  bean  so  far  prejudicial.  What  is  to  be  the  reault  in  the  (utnre  P  Three  mil- 
Uona  of  our  people  bave  gone  away,  and  wo  have  been  told  by  Mr.  M'Eane  that 
ife  K«  only  now  in  a  period  of  tranaition.  Now,  w^es  are  increasing,  and  the 
iMldeney  every  day  is  for  the  conversion  of  amall  forms  into  large  farms.  Are 
we  to  go  oD  with  the  emigration  until  that  period  has  arrived  when  we  shall  have 
mjy  three  miUioni  o(  people  in  this  country  7  Whether  we  eonaider  tbo  future  or 
the  present  of  the  country,  whether  we  consider  our  capabilities  to  became  ■ 
manufootnring  people,  or  the  influence  upon  the  population  themselves,  this 
•migration  is  detrimental,  and  every  person  who  nishea  well  to  the  country,  and 
hoc  on  interest  in  its  fatnre  proapority,  must  lend  a  hand  to  devise  some  means 
for  keeping  the  population  at  home. 

Ur.  UoKmoB:  Wo  mast  deal  with  eiiatiog  faota.  We  have  to  take  the  land 
laws  as  they  are.  the  famine  as  an  admitted  fact,  tbo  free  trade  as  a  prevailing 
■yitem,  and  having  regard  to  all  thoaa  throe,  we  nre  to  aak,  what  aro  the  results 
of  the  coDlinuous  emigration  that  bag  taken  place  ?  I  am  hoppy  (o  be  informed 
brUr.  Torrens— who  is  able  to  give  us  practical  information  on  the  aabjeot — that 
OS  condition  of  the  peoplo  who  have  gone  to  Anstraliu  is  exceedingly  satisfactory. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  those  who  liave  gone  to  America  have  improved  their 
eendition.  and  there  are  fools  in  aapport  of  Chat  view — the  great  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  sent  home  from  those  who  have  gone  abroad,  and  the  invitations 
that  are  perpetually  sent  from  those  in  Amerioa  to  come  out  to  them.  Let  ua 
now  consider  the  condition  of  the  people  who  stay  at  home.  Mr.  Cleary  oom- 
plained  that  labour  waa  dear.  I  understood  Mm  la  say  this  country  coiUd  not 
•dnnce  beeauae  labour  was  dear,  that  ««  could  not  become  manafaoturers. 
'What  Ib  the  meaning  ol  door  labour  ?  Ia  it  not  a  greater  remuneration  given  to 
the  laboniet  himaaif,  and  other  things  being  equal,  is  not  that  a  better  oonditiou 
of  the  labouring  population  ?  .\nyone  who  hoa  regard  to  the  condition  ol  the 
pMpIe  now  and  bcforo  the  famine,  and  will  Bay  that  it  ia  not  improved,  must  have 
~  Tosed  his  eyes  lo  the  great  progress  that  is  going  on  among  the  labouring  popu- 
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ktioo.    I  WliovB  tliBt  thrro  nre  too  niMijp  people  la  Uila  ctnmtiT,  uul  Ili*t  M 
troldBUndii little  more  bload-lettinE  yet.  J| 

Mr.  &Uu;ouiMM :  I  would  onl;  oA  tha  liul  Bp«altM  to  tUU  tlie  vMt  «fl 
Irtliuid,  wtd  the  towna  un  oar  won«rii  cout  from  Galvaj  to  liimuriok.'  EBilffM 
lion  liM  done  no  greater  injury  tliui  in  llu  neat  ul  ■grioottaral  "—j-'-j—^M 
vlticli  it  hu  orostod.  We  &ro  jMUBiug  rapidly  Irom  a  tilbse  to  a  paitoral  natio^a 
and  we  are  tornbg  knili  into  pasture  whidi  are  unfit  to  fattsn  animaU.  Asm 
one  wba  knoiTi  the  rolne  of  aii  nor«  nnder  tillage,  ai  fomparod  «ilb  >Dcb  ImB 
under  pasture,  will  tell  you  that  [be  ncoipt*  are  only  a  tliinl  oomparad  wlih  thg 
tillage.  Tbe  Bouree*  of  employment  are  being  dried  up  by  t!ie  ayHten  al  "ifHB 
dating  the  taroi*.  There  are  fain  qusBtionB  ol  greater  lnl«re»t  than  the  defleien*M 
In  the  lupply  of  hunun  labour,  which  la  gcadoallj  Rowing  in  Great  Britaitfl 
7he  mineral  wealth  of  this  country  in  many  pUce»  will,  from  the  Incroaaed  otut  ifl 
labour,  beoome  so  unproBtabU  that  it  will  ceaeo  to  be  a  aonne  of  emplayme^l 
It  we  get  into  the  putorid  state,  'vhloh  we  are  rapidly  drifting  Into,  we  thaH 
ctt»  to  require  the  amall  towns  in  the  centre  of  tbe  couotry.  Ho  doubt  yen  MB 
tJong  the  eastern  ooaet,  where  the  produce  in  sold  at  a  profit  and  then  ahlpptd  tM 
E^land,  a  Lirge  amonat  of  proawrlty  still  exiallng,  ^ut  that  prci^icrity  maJM 
dlininish  if  we  aro  to  sse  a  Btlll  farther  reduotioii  in  the  population  of  ti^B 
oountrj.  9 

Mr.  UDTTO!! :  The  (iDestlon  Is,  is  Lbls  contlououa  nmigration  a  lendanej  In  tkd 
right  direction  T  The  lord-lieutenant  staled  in  a  aiieech  the  other  din-,  thtfl 
while  Die  oi^tle  are  inoreasing  the  means  of  eapDort  fur  thum  are  ■HTnii.rrt.iT.^B 
How  is  Ihiii?  Thin  question  may  be  anawervd  by  attending  to  a  diatlnetlt£l 
People  ■peitlc  ol  tillage  and  putur».  By  tillage  tboy  nndanitaiid  the  tIIU|B  efl 
oom,  and  pasture,  we  all  know,  Is  the  nslDg  of  grws  lor  oows,  bet  they  toigel  tbifl 
the  system  which  is  lai'gely  nseil  in  Scotland,  and  still  more  largely  on  tha  ran^ 
tinent,  Is  one  of  tillage  I'linnealed  vlth  the  rearing  ol  cows,  baaed  on  a  ayslem  rffl 
green  and  not  oom  tillage.  That  in  the  qDNtion  raised  by  tho  liml  llsiiiiiiienl  J 
U  the  pasture  system  reitly  a  necessary  condition  of  tho  rearing  of  (?ows  !  On^H 
that  the  com  system  of  the  old  time  must  gire  way  mors  and  more  tu  the  rsariafl 
of  BOWS  and  cattle,  it  does  not  IdUow  that  our  field*  are  to  bo  tlirown  into  grass.  ^ 

Dr.  NuuoN  QasoocK :  This  amlgTutlon  ouealion  is  probalily  ono  of  the  hu^sfl 
oF  Irish  questions.     Host  {Maple  either  take  the  one  rie*  or  the  other — thMH 
either  tbinic  that  any  amount  of  emigration  i)  perfectly  natural,  or  that  orery  bfl 
ol  emigration  is  forced,  urtifloisl,  and  positirely  Injutions.    1  bcltoTe  the  only  wa9 
wo  can  arrire  nt  tmth  is  to  recognise  tho  tact  that  part  ol  llio  emigration  1«] 
perfectly  natnral,  and  there  Is  very  grost  reason  to  think  tint  part  nl  It  h 
unnatural  and  sirtifloIaL    When  you  state,  on  the  autborit)'  of  llgiires,  that  put 
of  a  general  reiialt  is  artificial,  and  part  natural,  it  becuiue*  almoEt  unpoaatble  te 
determine  whluh  is  natnral  and  which  nritHcisI,  from  an  oxanlnatlan  of  the 
Qgurss  thonueWes.    We,  therefore,  have  to  look  to  more  gonarol  Tiew*  and 
oonslderations.     The  first  proposition  I  would  stale  Is.  that  the  great  part  ol  It '  ^ 
omlgralion  which  has  taken  place  t  believe  to  be  perfectly  natural  i  and  I  w' 
Tontnre  to  support  that  by  a  verysini  '  .......  .     . 

statistics  at  I'later,  taking  the  cenans 

emigrBtion  of  the  Protestant  populstloD  of  Ulster,  than  there  wa*  of  Uie  0 
papulation  in  either  Oalnay  or  Cork  daring  the  some  period.  PnbUo  a 
was  not  called  to  that  result,  beca-uu  that  emigration  took  place  tr«oi  lU 
gradnaUy  and  voluntarily.  It  was  principally  produead  throngh  Ihsi  Ten  " 
Act,  for  there  is  am  element  ol  tenant's  rishta  OTerlooked  In  the  i|uaation.  ' 
emigration  went  on,  and  the  figures  bave  been  stated  in  Lord  DolTeriii's 
There  the  emigration  U  sold  to  be  greater  from  the  Proteafsnl  dlstrirL 
north  of  Ireland  and  Wexford  than  the  Celtio  diitricte  In  eillicr  Counatigbt  M 
Munstar.  Tho  emigration  from  Connanght  and  Mnostor  that  bos  created  s* 
much  alarm,  arose  tram  the  circumstance  that  the  people  were  imprisoned  in  IbtU 
country  from  want  of  edncation.    IVIieu  this  Aasociation  mat  in   Edinburgh  ir 

,ai-«  .1. 1  WBS  given  of  the  people  in  Skye.    They  prinoipeily  sp-  * 

that  they  were  imprisoned.    I  beliefe  that  U  the  ti 
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Gaelic,  and  the  resolt  .  „_  ._ 

of  the  case  in  Ireland  until  a  whole  geneniUon  w*s  educated  in  national  schi 

That  happened  in  correspondence  witti  the  fwnlne,  and  ttcy  wont.   Tho  laudli 
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id  abont  the  po^r-ratoa,  nnd  tba  rsanlt  oS  preaaora  brouglit  to  benr 
upon  the  people  in  181T  &nd  1848  mia  that  na  Act  af  Parliament  wag  piuMod  la 
imTent  aavero  Drictions.  Those  people  -want  ont  not  it  the  eipensa  o(  thij 
oOQntry  at  all,  bnt  St  the  expense  of  tbcir  relatives  in  Ameriaa,  and  from  that  to 
the  present  time  nearly  the  whole  at  tbo  omi^ation  of  Connaught  and  Mminter 
ku  been  conducted  Lirgely  In  American  moue;.  Lord  Duftorin  quoted  Smith 
O'Brien  aa  recommending  emigration  before  1647,  bnt  omitted  to  notioo  that  that 
ira*  taranM  ont  of  the  poor  rates.  The  other  brancli  of  theqneBtion  which  I  wish 
to  notice  ia  the  qaeation  between  agriculture  and  pa«tnre.  There,  again,  we  come 
on  the  same  remarkable  fact.  Part  of  the  extensiDQ  of  cattle  lormiog  in  Ireland 
is  oaloral,  part  of  it  nndoubtedlj  artificial.  In  one  way,  lake  the  prioe  of  cattle 
now  with  the  priea  in  134(i  and  1H47,  and  taJie  the  price  of  corn  in  the  some 
period,  and  we  End  tbal  cattle  and  abeep  have  risen  enormoualy  in  price,  and 
Iberstore  there  ia  an  irrealstible  tendency  to  go  into  cattle  forming,  and  so  far  the 
ehange  ia  perfectly  natural.  Out  then  comoB  the  atato  of  oSaira  since  ISGO,  and 
that  is  r«ally  aorioas.  Up  till  that  time  the  rotation  of  crops  bod  not  diminiahad, 
bnt  the  cattle  and  eheep  are  now  going  on  increasing  at  a  very  great  rato,  they 
are  left  almoat  entirely  to  pasture ;  tbe  proper  proportion  of  green  crops  and  hay 
ia  not  reared  to  feed  thom.  The  result  ia  tb&t  we  had  a  recuiTsQce  in  tbisspHng 
of  the  hay  fomine  of  1859.  That  inOonnanght  produced  aomo  dreadful  calamities 
— tbo  cattle  died,  the  potatoes  tbat  should  teed  the  people  wore  taken  to  teed  the 
cattle.  That  arose  from  mde  cattle-farming.  Tbe  defect  of  our  agricalturut 
system  compared  with  that  of  England  is  that  we  have  no  rotation  of  crops. 
Lord  Dofforin  haa  brought  forward  some  statistioa  to  show  that  tbe  agricultnial 
labonrerv  in  particnlar  diatricb  of  England  are  in  certain  proportions,  and  that 
we  are  to  come  down  to  that  proportion.  \ow,  before  any  one  racommenda 
the  nnlimited  adoption  of  the  agricultural  aystem  of  either  England  or  Scotland 
into  tbia  coimtry,  he  should  consider  the  facts.  In  England  there  is  now  a  com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  Ibia  subject,  and  it  Sa  believed  that  dreadful 
eviU  prevail.  Tbe  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Scotland,  where  in  the  large 
districts  tbo  bothy  system  prevails.  I  tbinll  this  question  is  a  Urge  one,  and  not 
to  bo  disposed  of  by  dgures  sbowing  either  that  there  ia  too  much  or  too  Httla 
emigration. 

Mr.  M'Eane  :  For  the  flrat  time  in  It  scientiSa  meeting  I  have  heard  tbe  pKn- 
eipte  laid  down  that  population  per  se,  irrespeotive  of  the  condition  in  which  tha 
people  existed,  most  necessarily  bo  a  good,  and  a  source  of  wealth  to  a  country; 
that  a  starving  popolation,  wbcthar  tbey  ware  able  to  oko  out  life  or  not — no 
matter  how  they  are  clothed  or  fed,  or  bow  ignorant  they  are — whether  or  not 
tbey  were  able  to  have  any  of  the  oonoforts  or  decencies  of  life,  was  necessarily  a 
good.  Sir,  I  cannot  argno  npon  that.  Any  man  who  makes  such  a  proposition 
makes  one  which  I  cannot  understand.  1  did  not  deem  it  neoeasary  to  adduce 
lengthened  proofs  at  to  the  condition  of  tbo  emigrant  abroad.  I  stated  the  simple 
tool  that  ten  milUona  of  money  bad  been  sent  back  (rem  tbe  people  who  went  to 
America  to  their  rolativea  at  home,  and  that  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  proof  posi- 
tive that  they  who  were  scarcely  able  to  Lva  at  home  hod  at  leaat  attained  to 
lome  degree  of  material  prosperity  in  America.  Mr.  Torrens,  if  we  had  any 
diffioalty  npon  this  point,  completely  aet  it  at-  raat.  He  staled  the  rate  of  wages 
that  he  found  to  exist  in  Australia  and  America.  Mr.  Cleary  conEidora  that  one 
chief  result  of  Che  continued  emigration  is  Iba  turning  of  the  tillage  into  posture. 
Kow,  to  a  very  great  extent,  I  consider  myself  that  that  ia  an  evil.  But  we  have 
in  a  question  of  this  sort  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  coontry.  I  atatad  that 
after  tbe  ropaal  of  tha  com  laws  it  became  absolutely  imposHible  tor  farmora  in 
Ireland  to  go  on  with  the  same  system  of  fanning  that  they  had  previously  car- 
ried on.  Formerly  tbe  system  was  to  till  by  leaving  potatoes  and  outs,  no  regular 
rotation  of  crops  atoll.  The  (amine  come  and  swept  away  the  potatoea,  which  have 
ever  since  become  on  uncertain  crop;  and  tbo  removal  of  the  com  laws  lowered 
the  price  of  corn.  Proper  remunoration,  then,  cannot  ba  had  unless  some  new 
•ehinne  of  (arming  is  introduced  In  one  part  of  tbe  conntry  this  boa  been  met 
bj  reeetting  to  the  pasture  ;  in  another  part  it  has  been  met  by  a  better  system 
el  rotation.  The  great  expansion  of  the  Unen  trade  of  late  years  here  has  nooea- 
I  mncb  greater  cultivation  of  Bai,  and  I  repeat  that  tbe  farmers  in 
X   X 
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the  north  of  IreUmd  tre  much  better  off  of  late  years  than  they  baT»  eTer  been, 
simply  from  the  yery  large  prices  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  for  their  flax, 
and  from  a  better  system  of  rotation  they  have  adopted,  but  I  stated  \msjqsdA.  and 
abore  all  that  the  great  effect  of  the  emigration  from  this  oomitry  has  beeA  to 
raise  the  position  of  the  rery  lowest  dasses  of  the  commnnity,  to  benefit  the  on- 
skilled  labourer,  to  gire  him  constant  instead  of  casual  employment,  that  by  that 
constant  employment  his  food  has  been  better,  his  work  more  effeetiTe,  and  I  for 
my  part  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  great  evil  whioh  will  result 
will  be  an  increased  cost  of  labour.  The  distinction  should  erer  be  kept  in  mind 
that  a  high  rate  of  wages  is  not  necessarily  a  great  cost  of  labour.  Very  often  a 
man  better  paid  will  work  a  great  deal  better.  When  the  people  were  badly  fed 
and  badly  paid  in  this  country  they  worked  ss  badly.  They  are  better  paid  and 
fed  now,  and  they  work  better.  I  think  that  is  the  first  and  great  reault  that  has 
followed  the  continued  emigration.  At  the  same  time,  I  fully  agree  with  the 
remark  that  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Hancock  that  a  better  sort  of  tennre  is  neoes- 
sary  for  an  improred  system  of  rotation. 

The  Chaumam  said  the  subject  had  been  discussed  in  sxich  an  exhanstiTe  way 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  make  any  remarks. 


THE   LOCAL  GOTEBNMENT  ACTS. 

Should  the  Local  Government  Acts  be  extended  to  Ireland  f 

In  addition  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  John  Hancock,  printed  at  p.  585, 
Mr.  John  Anderson,  in  a  paper  on  <'  Irish  Municipal  Grovem* 
meut,"  called  attention  to  the  defective  provisions  of  ^e  17  &  18 
Vict.,  c.  103,  being  "  The  Towns  Improvement  (Ireland)  Act^" 
1854,  by  which  some  74  towns,  comprising  about  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  the  island,  were  regulated.  Since  its  enactment  scxne 
eight  or  ten  subsequent  Acts  have  been  incorporated  with  it,  so  that 
the  legislation  has  become  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  more  than 
900  scattered  sections,  making  it  most  difficult  for  town  com- 
missioners to  ascertain  the  right  course  to  follow.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  evil  was  consolidation.  Next,  the  towns  under  the  Act  are 
not  relieved  from  paying  county  cess  for  the  repair  of  the  county 
roads,  although  the  county  pays  nothing  for  the  streets  of  the  towns. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  those  towns  which  have  special  Acts, 
nor  with  English  and  Scotch  towns.  It  was  an  injustice  done  to 
the  smaller  towns  of  Ireland,  and  one  which  operated  to  prevent 
improvements  being  carried  out,  as  the  inhabitants  objected  to 
double  taxation.  The  third  defect  was  that  town  commissioners 
have  not  the  power  to  take  land  compulsorily  for  public  improvements. 
The  writer  further  pointed  out  various  shortcomings  in  the  Act  as 
to  its  language,  the  limits  of  town  taxation,  the  appointment  of  town 
commissioners,  and  other  matters. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Miller  :  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  working  of  the  municipal 
laws  under  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  82,  and  though  not  perhaps  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  discuflsioD,  I  should  like  to  say,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that,  in 
the  event  of  any  future  legislation  on  the  subject,  it  should  be  made  imperative 
on  all  towns  above  a  certain  population  to  take  the  Towns  Improvement  Aot» 
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M  ktnended,  as  tho  basis  of  tlieir  municipal  cade.  There  ore  acrcrftl  olijectioDS 
ngainat  Ibe  Act  George  IV,  c.  82,  odc  of  which  is  tliat  the  mode  of  luiation 
is  uofslr.  It  is  a  cruils  pcbomc  in  its  working.  While  lhi>  higher  Olua  Of 
houses  and  mills  sro  higbly  rated,  the  infecior  class  of  hoiucs  are  much 
lower  rated— oqIj  oue-balf.  In  fact,  it  was  the  lower  class  of  property  that 
caused  the  oeoessitj  for  luxation,  and  therefore  1  Ihinli  it  would  l«  a  grent 
improFcmeDt  if  the  Emation  were  uniform  over  all  the  property  in  a  town. 
Anotber  point  in  ilie  Towns  Improvement  Act,  and  one  or  great  Importance,  Is 
thin,  that  the  Comroissioners  are  renewed  ono-lhlrd  each  jcar,  while,  under  the 
old  Act,  the  whole  body  of  the  Commissioners  is  renewed  every  three  years. 
The  cODseiuence  is  that  when  there  is  any  political  or  local  disturbanee,  the  old 
Comnlasioiiers  arc  turned  out,  and  an  eatirelj  new  Ijody  put  in,  quite  inexpe- 
rieuced  in  Ihe  affiurs  of  the  town,  and  igDOranC  of-what  their  predecessors  had 
done.  All  1  wish  to  refer  lo  iji  the  difference  between  the  Towns  Impcovement 
Act  and  the  old  Act  for  Ihe  Gorernraent  of  Towns  in  Ireland.  The  remedy 
must  be  that  if  there  be  futnre  legislation  ou  the  subject  it  should  be  imperative 
on  all  (owns  to  put  themselves  under  the  new  Act. 

Mr.  Obegb:  I  thinic  the  papers  we  have  heard  read  malce  out  an  onanswerable 
case  for  some  improvement  and  consotidation  oi  the  Acts  in  reference  to  (he 
maaagcment  of  small  towns  in  Ireland.  The  experience  of  forty  years  has 
afforded  means  for  getting  at  some  really  proclical  reform.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  person,  or  any  society,  has  as  yet  taken  action  in  the  way  of  secur- 
ing B  prnciical  measure,  but,  ifnol,  perhaps  some  whose  opinions  would  have 
weight  with  Groveroment  might  lend  their  apeiatnnce  lo  malie  a  measure  of  the 
kind  in  question  complete  and  satisfactory.  Tho  settling  the  area  of  towns  ia  a 
most  inporlaDt  question.  I  know  that  it  is  a  matter  thathaa.  in  some  instanoei, 
preveDted  tho  application  of  the  Act  to  tome  towns.  Parlies  could  not  setlia 
upon  tho  area  of  taxation  for  the  improTements ;  but  in  regard  lo  the  sanitary 
aspects  of  the  question,  I  think  it  extremely  deairalik  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing more  of  compulsion  in  the  adoption  of  the  improremonia  contemplated  in 
these  Acts  than  was  at  Srst  tbongbt  of  or  intended.  In  regard  to  a  matter  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Anderson's  paper,  (he  taialton  of  town's  people  for  the  country 
roads,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  bound  to  keep  up  their  own  streets,  and 
the  exclusion  of  tbc  provialona  in  the  General  Act  that  are  applied  to  English 
l^m  Iiish  towns.  I  apprehend  that  may  have  arisen  in  some  degree  from  tha 
diff«rent  code  that  prevails  In  England  in  regard  to  the  making  of  roads.  In 
this  country  wa  have  a  uniform  system  by  which  the  grand  juries  are  responsible 
for  the  roads  in  the  counties.  In  England  it  ie,  I  believe,  llie  pu'isbes  that  are 
rwponaible  for  these,  and  it  may  lie  tho  difTarenee  of  [iraotiee  between  the  two 
countries  which  accounts  for  the  leaving  out  of  these  provisions.  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  Bod  there  were  so  many  practical  defects  and  incongruities  in  the  work- 
ing of  these  Acta,  and  so  many  points  on  which  a  person,  not  a  |irofesiional  man, 
would  be  led  into  trouble  and  litigation.  All  these  are  more  or  less  inevilabte, 
but  I  hold  it  lo  he  the  Imperative  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  country,  as  soon 
OS  they  practically  can,  to  lake  up  all  matters  of  that  kind,  and  set  them  right  in 
the  way  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  moat  advantagcooi  for  the  localities 
themselves. 

Mr.  ILikuock:  The  scope  of  my  paper  wna  more  as  to  the  Introduction  of 
Local  Acts  in  Ireland,  than  a  comparison  of  the  relatiro  meriLa  of  the  Acts  of 
1851  and  IS28.  The  question  of  roads  ia  one  that  is  growing  in  importance 
every  day  ns  between  the  towns  and  country.  The  town  pays,  not  for  its  area, 
but  for  its  value,  and  the  consequence  is  diat  the  town  pays  a  great  deal  mora 
to  the  country  than  it  did.  Now  when  Ibe  valuation  is  so  altered  the  case  la 
totally  diBerent.  Therefore,  I  think  the  grnuudg  on  which  Mr.  Anderson  puts 
it,  are  practically  right  and  joat  ;  that  the  towns  have  a  right  now  lo  be  dia- 
gevered  from  the  country,  so  far  as  rates  are  ooneeractl.  With  rejtapd  to  the 
qoeatioQ  of  rating,  it  ia  said  there  ia  u  difference  of  opinion  as  lo  the  one  sbilUnK 
and  uxpence  rale.  The  truth  i»,  that  fur  all  general  porposes  the  maximum  is 
one  shilling  and  sixpence,  but  whenever  you  come  lo  private  improvements 
yon  have  a  apecial  and  separate  rate,  to  which  there  is  no  limit.  The 
local  authorities   con  put  on   any  rate,  provided  they  can    Batisfy  the  people 
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that  it  U  neoesMuy.  With  regard  to  the  daties  of  chairman,  I  beUere  the 
reason  why  the  chairman  and  the  local  court  have  been  inyested  under  the 
Towns  ImproTement  Act,  with  powers,  is  simply  because  it  was  thought  thai  the 
session  courts  and  the  general  courts  of  the  county  are  so  efficient  and  well- 
manased  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  double  set  of  courts.  I  would,  howerer, 
lU^olisn  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor  altogether,  and  hand  it  oyer  to  the 
regular  tribunals  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  area,  which 
Mr.  Oreer  referred  to  as  one  which  must  latterly  come  under  the  notice  of  Gorem- 
ment,  I  may  state  that  there  is  a  report  made  by  some  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Works  as  to  what  is  a  satisfactory  area  by  which  a  town  should  be  extended, 
and  a  map  accordingly  prepared.  If  that  is  done,  the  interests  of  all  partlea 
are  secured  and  no  injury  is  done.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Anderson  aad  Mr. 
Greer  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  have  some  complete  alteration.  If 
we  press  the  question,  I  think  we  shall  get  a  complete  oodifioation. 


THE  MANUFACTUBES  OF  IBELAND. 

Can  any  Measures  be  taken  to  develop  and  extend  the  Manufac" 

tures  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  WiLUAM  EwART  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Growth  of  Flax," 
which  was,  he  said,  as  much  a  manufacturing  as  an  agricultural 
occupation.  It  required  much  skill  and  judgment,  and  might, 
consequently,  be  fairly  classed  under  the  head  of  manu&ctures. 
It  bad  been  said  that  flax  exhausted  the  soil.  On  this  subject  he 
would  give  them  the  opinion  of  Professor  Hodges,  who  said  that^ 
^  if  it  was  rightly  managed,  flax  would  be  one  of  Uie  least  exhans- 
tiye  crops  grown  by  farmers."  Flax  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
soil  of  Ireland.  Her  fields,  if  judiciously  cultivated^  would  produce 
more  fibre  than  would  meet  the  wants  of  Europe.  The  question 
had  been  often  asked — would  there  be  markets  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  increased  production,  and  would  farmers  obtain  remuneratiye 
prices  ?  He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  provided  due  attention  be 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  in  rotation  and  on  suitable  land 
only.  A  bad  crop  was  not  only  an  enemy  of  the  grower,  but  an 
enemy  to  the  weaver,  the  spinner,  and  ultimate  consumer.  The 
American  markets  would  take  a  great  deal  from  this  country, 
and  it  might  be  made  to  supply  the  English  and  continental 
markets,  as  Irish  flax  was  much  superior  to  that  grown  on  the 
continent.  As  to  flax  spinning,  the  encouragements  that  successive 
governments  had  for  centuries  given  to  the  spinning  of  linen  yam 
had  not  been  attended  with  much  success  until  1828-9,  when  the 
spinning  of  flax  was  commenced  in  Ireland  on  an  extensive  scale. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  progress  of  the  trade  had  been 
such  that  there  were  now  80  mills  with  80,000  spindles,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £4,500,000.  As  to  the  linen  manufacture,  at  the 
present  time  there  were  12,000  power-looms  in  this  country,  which 
had  effected  a  complete  revolution.  The  haDd-loom  had  restricted 
the  trade,  as  it  had  not  been  able  to  meet  a  great  demand;  bot 
by  the  power-loom  the  productive  power  was  unlimited.  He 
would  suggest  that  an  inquiry  should  be  asked  for  as  to  whether 
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Irish  linen  could  be  adyantageooslj  employed  in  the  clothing  of 
the  troops,  and  whether  it  could  not  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
])riBODS  and  workhouses.  He  next  referred  to  the  woollen  trade. 
At  present  there  were  40  mills,  small  and  large,  employing  about 
a  thousand  hands.  There  was  a  quantity  of  the  raw  material 
and  plenty  of  hands  to  work  it,  and  plenty  of  capital  in  the  banks, 
and  he  did  not  understand  why  it  had  not  been  far  more  successful. 
At  present  a  large  establishment  was  in  course  of  erection  at 
Hillsborough,  where  the  most  improved  machinery  would  be  intro- 
ducedy  and  where,  under  good  management,  a  large  quantity  of 
woollen  goods  would  be  produced.  Some  encouragement  was 
required  for  the  employment  of  the  trade,  and  he  would  rejoice 
to  dee  the  suggestion  of  clothing  the  constabulary  from  Irish 
woollen  carried  into  effect. 

Mr..H.  BuRGES,  Junr.,  read  a  paper  on  "Flax  Extension  in 
Ireland."  Flax  had  been  truly  said  to  be  either  the  worst  or 
the  best  crop  which  a  farmer  could  grow.  In  the  absence  of  certain 
essentials,  the  growth  of  it  was  almost  sure  to  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment ;  given  those  essentials,  however,  and  it  was  almost  equally 
certain  to  prove  a  marked  success.  The  main  object  of  the  paper 
was  rather  to  point  out  the  drawbacks  to  flax-growing  than  its 
advantages ;  and  Mr.  Burges  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  mistakes 
and  carelessness  which  frequently  produced  failure.  He  commended 
his  description  to  those  who  loosely  argued  in  the  name  of  political 
economy,  that  supply  must  follow  demand  as  a  natural  consequence, 
and  who  were  forgetful  of  those  other  groat  principles  of  that 
science— that  the  productiveness  of  labour  is  proportioned  to  the 
skill  which  guides  it,  and  that  the  value  of  an  article  depends  upon 
its  being  on  the  spot  where  the  demand  for  it  exists,  or  upon  the 
facilities  for  otherwise  bringing  the  "  demander  "  and  the  **  supplyer  " 
into  contact  with  each  other.  A  tardy  sale  of  the  fruit  of  much 
toil  and  anxious  care  at  a  low  and  unremunerative  price,  but  yet 
dear  at  the  price  because  of  its  lamentably  inferior  quality — this 
inferiority  the  result  of  bad  scutching,  bad  watering,  bad  seed,  and 
bad  cultivation — was  not  the  whole  secret  of  the  non-extension  of 
llax-growing  in  Ireland  set  forth  in  that  brief  re-capitulation  ? 
What  was  the  remedy  ?  Till  some  paternal  government  should  have 
undertaken  the  necessary  but  too-long-neglected  task  of  imparting 
Hgricultural  instruction  to  our  agricultural  youth  through  the 
medium  of  night  classes  at  our  national  schools,  we  must  not  attempt 
to  encourage  indiscriminate  flax-growing.  But  we  might  safely 
exhort  landowners  to  introduce  the  crop  in  those  favoured  spots 
where  they  knew  good  tillage  farming  to  be  already  in  vogue, 
provided  that  the  soil  be  suitable,  and  that  the  crop  be  not  repeated 
in  the  same  field  more  than  once  in  an  ordinary  rotation.  And 
while  agricultural  societies  with  their  premiums,  and  government 
with  its  instalment  of  skilled  instruction,  did  their  part  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  landlord  and  farmer,  let  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
Actoring  interests,  learning  a  lesson  of  foresight  from  the  cotton 
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trade,  not  be  remiss  in  tEeir  appropriate  share  :  let  them  associate 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  quality  of  seed  sown,  to  aid  in  the 
supply  of  machinery  where  their  aid  was  indispensable,  and  in  all 
cases  provide  means  for  a  fair  and  ready  sale.  Let  them  do  their 
utmost  fX>  stimulato  the  invention  of  a  less  wasteful  system  of 
scutching,  and  let  every  possible  facility  and  encouragement  be  given 
not  by  them  alone,  but  by  all  the  parties  interested,  to  the  institution 
of  a  systematic  purchasing  of  flax-straw,  with  seed-saving,  steeping, 
and  scutching,  as  a  business  by  itself ;  so  that  the  farmer  might  be 
relieved  from  a  task  which  did  not  fall  within  his  legitimate  province, 
and  that  flax,  at  the  most  precarious  stages  of  its  preparation,  might 
have  the  benefit  of  being  handled  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
By  such  means  we  might  hope  to  extend  the  supply  of  flax  and  to 
improve  its  quality — if  not  on  a  startling  scale,  at  any  rate  on  so  firm 
a  basis  that  a  subsequent  increase  of  the  area  would  be  far  more 
a  matter  for  reasonable  anticipation  than  a  decrease  of  it  a  thing  to 
be  feared.  This  question  of  the  extension  of  skilled  flax-growing 
and  handling  had  been  called  a  spinner's  question.  So  it  was ;  but 
it  was  also  a  question  which  concerned  the  linen  trade  at  large ; 
also  a  question  which  concerned  landowners  who  desired  to  develop 
the  resources  of  their  properties  ;  also,  a  question  for  the  Grovernment 
if  it  wished  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  national  wealth. 

Mr.  Arnold  Baruchson  read  a  paper  "  On  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  Ireland  from  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
Sugar    from  Beetroot."     Small  beginnings,   even  when  difficulties 
were  thrown  in  the  way,  were  sometimes  attended  by  great  success, 
if   accompanied   by   perseverance   and   enterprise,   and   the   manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  beetroot  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.    It 
would  be  certain  of  success  if  good  management,  practical  experi- 
ence, perfect  machinery,  able  workmen,  and  sufficient  capita!,  were 
brought  to  bear  on  its  manufacture.     He  proposed  to  speak  on  three 
points.      1.  The  rise  and  progress   of  this   manufacture.     2.  The 
benefits  it  had  conferred  on  those  countries  in  which  the  manufacture 
had  been   carried  on.      3.    The  reasons  why   Great  Britain,  and 
especially  Ireland,  should  at  once  adopt  it  as  their  own.     The  mode 
of   extracting   sugar  from  beetroot  was   first  discovered    in    1767, 
but  received  little  attention  till  forty  years  afterwards.     The  results 
of  the  discovery,  however,  were   trifling,   till  Napoleon   I.   looked 
upon  it  as  a  possible  substitute  for  British  colonial  sugar,  which 
was  at  that  time  almost  excluded  from  France.     Great  inducements 
were  held  out  by  the  emperor,  and  the  new  industry  took  form  and 
made  great  progress,     hi  1830,  the  number  of  tons   manufactured 
in  France  was  only  5,000;  in  1840,  it  rose  to  20,000  tons  ;  in  1856, 
to  64,000  tons;    and  in   1866,  to  1^75,000  tons.     In  Austria  the 
manufacture  had  also  made  great  progress,  the  production  having 
risen  in  a  few  years  to  30,000  tons.     Belgium  now  produced  about 
40,000  tons  annually.      Such  were   the   improvements   which  had 
been  made  in  the  machinery  and  mode  of  manufacturing  sugar  from 
this  root,  that,  while  only  5^  per  cent,  of  sugar  was  extracted  at 
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first,  in  1866  9  per  cent,  was  extracted,  and  the  quality  of  the  sugar 
was  very  much  improved.  In  dealing  with  the  second  point,  he 
referred  to  the  great  advantages  which  accrued  to  the  people  of  the 
countries  where  sugar  was  manufactured,  and  the  way  in  which  in 
a  few  years  they  had  been  elevated  socially  and,  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
enriched.  But  sugar  was  not  the  only  product  of  the  beetroot. 
Spirit  was  distilled  from  the  molasses;  potash  was  obtained  from 
the  refuse  of  the  distillation,  and  the  pulp  which  remained  was 
much  used  in  food  for  cattle.  Even  mangel-wurzel  was  thrown  in 
the  shade  by  the  great  nutritious  qualities  of  this  refuse.  Befen*ing 
to  the  third  point,  he  saw  nothing  to  prevent  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  from  participating  in  the  benefits  which  attended  this  enter- 
prise. In  1851  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  this  branch  of 
industry  into  Ireland.  Although  it  failed  it  was  very  encouraging 
in  its  results  to  those  who  were  connected  with  it.  The  weight  of 
raw  material  which  Irish  soil  was  capable  of  producing  varied  from 
sixteen  to  forty  tons  per  statute  acre.  The  root  might  be  grown  at 
an  outlay  of  from  Ss.  to  10^.  per  ton,  and  the  manufacture  [would 
cost  from  16^.  to  17 s,  per  ton,  which  must  leave  a  very  large 
per  centage  of  profit  to  ^e  cultivators  and  manufacturers.  It  was 
the  duty  of  those  who  had  the  interest  of  Ireland  at  heart  to  advance 
this  object. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cleart  read  a  paper  "On  the  organisation  of 
industry,  with  a  view  to  cheap  production."  The  industry  of 
Europe  had  now  entered  on  an  era  of  open  markets  under  a  regime 
of  reciprocity.  Competition  decided  who  should  command  the 
custom  of  the  consumer,  and  commercial  supremacy  consequently 
belonged  to  the  cheap  producer.  Was  our  industry  organised  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  cheap  produc- 
tion? Labour  and  capital  were  at  war,  each  contending  for  the 
mastery.  Hitherto,  capital  went  in  search  of  labour;  in  future, 
co-operative  credit  would  go  in  search  of  capital.  Between  the  two 
forms  of  organisation  there  was  a  co-operative  system,  which  ho 
advocated  as  most  suitable  under  the  present  circumstances — namely, 
the  co-operation  of  capital  and  labour  on  equal  terms,  on  the  basis 
of  an  equitable  distribution  of  property,  after  certain  definite  pro- 
portions, with  a  superadded  contract^  ensuring  the  workman  minimum 
wages. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  CBAmnAsx  i  (John  Molholland,  Esq.)  The  question  which  eomes  before  Ufl 
ie  one,  no  doubt,  of  very  great  difficulty,  for  while  we  must  all  agree  that  nothing 
can  be  more  desirable  than  to  extend  the  manufactures  of  Ireland,  I  tiiink  the 
belief  is  now  very  generally  held  that  manufactures,  to  be  successful,  must  to  a 
great  extent  be  this  spontaneous  growth  of  natural  adrantages,  or  they  will  not 
eventually  benefit  the  locality  in  which  they  may  be  fixed.  I  doubt  whether  the 
linen  trade  can  be  extended  for  the  present.  The  production  seems  to  have 
reached  the  limit  of  demand.  Any  day  it  may  outrun  the  supply  of  flax ;  that  is 
chiefly  the  question  of  the  hour.  If  any  manufactures  would  be  suited  to  those 
districts  of  Ireland  specially  wanting  in  manufactures,  it  seems  to  me  the  growth 
of  flax  should  be  the  first  step.    It  is  in  fact  one-half  the  manufacture.    It  is 
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between  tboee  prcteiiei  pantf  afneottsnl   aad  tbom  ttaX  urn 

nanXj  nuuinf*ctQx«l,  Kod  it  wosld  be  a  Tery  good  pnpenliaB  for  tiie  people  who 
hare  hitherto  been  ecciutoBed  to  agrienltaTe  that  tbey  shovld  engage  in  tbeee 
more  coini^  proceetee.  As  to  the  poeitbilitT  of  rrtwndiwg  the  woollen  trade  of 
Ireland,  I  do  not  beliere  anj  good  reeolt  wonld  flow  from  the  enggftiiw  of  Mr. 
Ewart,  that  there  ihoold  be  exchuiTe  dealing.  T  think  a  trade  to  be  eonnd  and 
ukimalelT  adraotageoiia,  most  rest  entixelj  upon  ite  own  nwiita.  Some  people 
object  to  the  efforu  made  (or  the  cnltiTatian  of  flax,  that  it  ia  an  interferenee  with 
the  politico-economical  law  that  demand  ihoold  always  pfeeede  topplj.  I  donH 
think  it  ii  an  interference  with  that  prinriple.  Mj  idea  of  the  law  Is  that 
demand  will  itimnlate  effort,  so  as  to  produce  supply,  and  tiie  rtrj  actkn  we  are 
now  taking  is  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  that  law. 

Mr.  P.  U.  Rathboxb  :  As  far  as  I  nndenUnd,  the  greet  wnnt  of  the  tima  ia  the 
growth  of  flax,  rather  than  its  mannfactnre.  Xow,  two  or  three  yean  agO|  I  waa 
anxioos  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  fiaz  fibre  was  wanted  here,  with  a  Tiew  to 
tiee  whether  it  was  poesible  to  grow  it  in  Algiers.  The  cKmato  there  is  TViy 
peenliar,  that  is  to  say,  the  winter  is  Tery  pleasant,  and  there  ia  a  good  deal  of 
rain.  The  climate  is  not  nnlike  that  of  Ireland  during  snnuner.  Flax  ia  there 
indigenous ;  it  grows  with  great  fertility  eren  in  the  hedges.  A  rdatiTe  of  mine 
tried  rotting  flax  there,  and  sent  sereral  samples  to  this  country ;  amongst  otiier 
places  to  Belfast.  It  was  found  that  the  flax  brought  rery  fidr  prtees,  higher 
prices  than  are  usuaDy  paid.  It  was  not  tried  in  such  quantities  as  to  prom 
whether  the  character  of  the  fibre  was  sufficiently  strong.  There  ia  this  difficulty 
in  Algiers — I  do  not  think  the  French  are  good  colonists.  We  want  not  only 
people  to  buy  flax  there,  but  we  want  it  to  be  grown  there.  The  Frenchman 
does  not  understand  that  if  you  embark  in  a  new  enterprise  he  shall  share  the 
risk  with  you.     He  wants  you  to  take  all  the  risk,  and  he  will  take  aU  tiia 

?rofit.  He  wants  yon  to  pay  good  prices  before  the  experiment  is  fairfy  tried. 
be  consequence  is  that  the  experiment  is  not  fairly  tried.  If  scnne  one 
thoroughly  competont  could  be  sent  out  to  see  the  capabilities  of  the  country, 
the  result,  I  beliere,  would  be  worth  the  trouble  and  expense.  It  must^  how- 
crer,  be  somebody  who  not  only  thoroughly  understands  flax,  but  is  oom- 
petont  to  speak  the  lang^uage,  and  to  sympathise  with  the  disposition  of  the 
peoi^. 

Mr.  Buboes  thought  that  the  question  of  supplying  to  the  army  linen  dothes, 
the  produce  of  Irish  manufacture,  should  be  urged  on  the  GbYemment.  The 
soldiers  of  the  militia  were  supplied  with  three  suits,  two  of  undress  and  one  of 
full  dress,  all  made  of  cloth.  The  men  were  entitled  to  these  at  the  end  of  their 
Are  years'  senricCf  and  they  generally  sold  the  cloth  jackets  for  a  small  sum. 
He  proposed  that  these  undress  jackets  should  bo  of  linen. 

Mi*.  Ba&ucbsox  thought  that  the  manufacture  of  t)eetroot,  which  had  proTed 
such  a  success  on  the  continent,  which  had  doubled  the  price  of  labour,  and 
doubled  the  value  of  the  soil,  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  ought  to  be  tried  again 
in  Ireland,  nottvithstanding  previous  failures. 

Mr.  Buboes  :  If  land  proprietors  could  be  got  to  encourage  their  tenants  to 
grow  beetroot,  would  capitalists  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the  manufacture 
of  it? 

Mr.  Babuchson  :  You  as  an  Irishman  should  answer  that  question.  I  think 
they  would.  London,  which  until  lately — two  years  ago—- has  always  fought  shy 
of  beetroot,  has  now  gone  into  it  determinedly  and  uses  it  largely.  It  is  pre- 
ferred to  cane.  Formerly  it  was  paid  two  shillings  under  cane,  but  now  it  not 
only  obtains  the  full  price  of  cane  sugar,  but  sometimes  realises  sixpence  more. 
[Mr.  Rathboke  :  May  I  ask  if  there  is  not  a  prohibitive  tax  in  France  ?]  I  have 
mentioned  that  three  shillings  are  in  some  instances  paid  on  sugar  from  Havana 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Home  grown  sugar  is  put  in  the  same  position  as  the 
foreign  article.  There  has  been  a  time  when  the  colonial  and  shipping  intorests 
wanted  Government  altogether  to  abolish  it.  That,  however^  was  not  carried^ 
and  still  they  pay  three  shillings  more  than  colonial  sugar  pays.  [The  CBJJBMkV : 
Then  there  is  no  protection  to  beetroot  sugar  in  France  ?]  There  is  not  directly. 
[The  Cbaolmax  :  In  Belgium  is  there  any  ?]  I  have  not  got  the  exact  rstes  in 
Belgium.     On  the  whole  beetroot  sugar  can  bo  manufactured  as  easily  as  cane^ 
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uij  inatanceB  ths  qoulit;  Ja  better,  li  is  fnr  bolter  thim  Brazil  or 
i  angu-.  [Tho  Cbaiuun  :  It  could  not  compete  SDCcMsfDllr  i>it)i  cue 
'  i£  the  'beet  prodaced  more  saccliariiie  nmller.]  Cane  requires  longer 
ture  than  beetroot.  All  that  ie  lound  in  the  report  to  Oovemmeot. 
)E8i  la  it  yonr  opinfon  that  it  can  bo  prodoced  rhe&Fer  than  cane 
mgir?]  Decidedly.  If  it  cui  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  Germany  why  not 
here  ?  [The  Ghacbiun  :  What  claaa  of  soil  does  it  roqmre  f]  Rich  sandy  loam. 
Ton  mtut  also  take  into  oonaideration  that  -ths  wheat  that  is  pmdnced  after  beet 
ii  a  very  mnch  larger  crop  than  after  any  other  crop.  [Mr.  Bt;aaia :  Would  it 
anit  the  bogey  parts  of  Irchuid  7]  1  do  not  thint  it  would.  I  think  the  county 
of  Cork  in  Ireland  and  DoTonabiro  in  England  would  bo  moat  anltablo.  [The 
CbaiuuH:  Are  there  any  exciae  regulationa  in  England  to  impose  an  artiiicia] 
buTierP}  Nona  whateyer,  bat  it  ia  only  nithio  tho  last  few  years  that  it  boa 
aHnuted  atteDtlon  here,  t  introdoced  it  myaolf  in  1855.  The  beetroot  im- 
ported into  England  ia  about  100,000  tons,  ajid  beaides  a  great  deal  of  the  sugar 
imported  is  matinfactared  from  beetrwt.  £ilir.  Hu^bohb  :  I  think  the  augar  I 
hare  seen  In  France  lacked  colour.  It  had  a  want  ot  brightuesa.  There  U  a 
cwtain  deadnosa  abOQt  it.  la  that  owing  to  the  nature  of  beetroot  augar,  or  ia  it 
owing  to  the  refioing  ?]  It  is  the  modo  of  manufacturing  it  for  the  French 
nuvket.  The  French  do  not  like  it  ciyBtallisod,  they  like  it  dork,  whicb  the 
l^gl''*"  do  not. 

Mr.  FonzB  Connor  aaid  that  a  few  years  since  the  experiment  of  making  beet- 
root angar  woa  tried  at  Hillsboroagh,  but  the  Govommect  put  an  end  to  it  on  tha 
ground  of  tho  injury  that  icould  be  done  to  tho  customs'  duty- 
Mr.  Sfou.:  When  tho  cuatom  rulea  were  established,  the  manuf«cinre  of 
indigsnona  angar  was  not  contemplated.  When  a  manufacture  was  introduced, 
proniiaing  to  interfere  with  the  rsvonue,  it  was  natural  that  the  GoyemmeDt  should 
mteirene  either  to  place  the  manufacturo  on  a  par  with  imported  sagBr,  or  to 

Ehibil  It  allogolher.  The  altemaliTO,  I  belioTe,  was  put  to  Mr.  Kobertaon  and 
,  Bradshaw,  and  from  tho  nide  and  imperfect  manner  in  nhioh  the experimanta 
were  tiled,  they  tbongbt  they  were  not  able  to  compete,  and  it  was  given  up. 
The  re^ulatlona  made  by  GoTemment  wore  highly  favourable ;  the  only  condition 
tmpoaed  being  tho  presence  of  an  oxcise  oScer  to  sea  what  was  dona,  and  to  put 
file  sugar  issued  from  the  works  in  the  scale  of  custom  regnlntions.  The  inatmo- 
tione  to  tho  excise  ofBcels  wore,  that  they  were  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  die 
manolMtore.  The  oiperiment  no -doubt  fiiiled.  Tt  was  gone  about  with  inade- 
qnato  means,  ererything  was  done  at  the  wrong  time,  and  the  management  was  aa 
bad  ai  it  could  bo.     It  was  no  fair  trial  of  tho  success  ot  the  manafactnro.     The 

Sestton  whether  it  would  eucceed  bera  saoms  to  loe  to  bo  narrowed  down  to 
ia — In  the  production  of  the  raw  material  here,  do  we  atand  in  oa  fayouiable 
i^rcamstancea  ita  France  ?  Mr.  Gaiuclison  shona  that  the  proportion  of  saccharine 
matter  in  the  beetroot  produced  in  this  country  was  considorably  in  excess  of  the 
proportion  obtained  on  tho  contiaaot.  I  thiuk  that  resolt  seoms  to  settle  the 
qoesHon  as  to  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  of  Irehmd  for  the  growth  of  the  raw 
nuteriaL  Aa  to  the  facilities  foe  growing  it,  there  is  not  a  gentleman  connected 
with  farming  here,  who  does  not  know  that  Silesion  beet  is  a  class  of  mangold 
intnel,  and  that  it  is  produced  in  this  country, 

Mr.  EwAKT  said  that  ho  hod  not  intended  in  his  paper  to  advocate  giving  a 
higher  price  to  on  Iriah  manufacturer  than  to  an  Enghsh  or  Scotch  one,  but, 
filings  being  equal,  tho  Irish  manufuature  ahonld  be  ecoouragcd.  He  mooted  the 
qneation,  wbetbar  it  wai  well  that  monufactnrDs  aboold  be  aggregated  in  one  port 
el  the  country ;  whether,  looking  to  the  supply  of  food  and  the  rate  of  nagos,  it 
would  not  he  better  that  they  should  bo  diapsrsed  over  Iho  kingdom. 

Mr.  Cleabt  thought  that  tho  answer  to  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Bwart  was 
to  be  found  in  the  fsiluro  to  establish  cotton  [octanes  iu  Ireland.  It  was  tho 
mneral  opinion  among  men  who  had  investigated  the  matter,  that  m.-mufacturing 
iBdnttries  succeeded  better  on  a  largo  acala. 

Mr.  DiTiD  SiBTH :  There  are  some  who  think  that  the  Interests  of  the  linen 
and  the  wool  trade  would  clash.  X  da  not  think  so,  we  haTO  abundance  of  raw 
material  for  both.  There  are  plenty  of  hills,  where,  if  the  landlords  or  the 
Oovomment  wciuld  drain  thotn,  wo  should  aoon  hiivi'  pasture  for  sbccp,  where  now 
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there  is  nothing  bat  heather  and  wild  briers.  We  have  plenty  of  pore  water 
throughout  the  country,  and  small  mills  would  do.  If  we  can  produce  wool  che^ 
we  shall  hare  sale.  I  hope  that  small  capitalists  will  enter  on  the  woollen  trade, 
and  try  to  daTclop  the  trade  of  Ireland  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  BmtoBB  said  that  before  manufactures  could  be  extended  in  Ireland,  there 
must  be  a  better  education^  especially  among  the  agricultural  class,  and  also 
greater  security. 

Mr.  JoH9  LowBT  thought  that  there  was  a  want  of  supply  of  raw  material  in 
Ireland,  both  for  the  linen  and  the  woollen  manufacture.  He  could  not  belieye 
that  the  two  would  cUsh»  as  they  were  worked  side  by  side  in  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Stkwast  Soibor  :  I  went  to  Scotland  some  time  ago  to  make  inquiries  on 
this  subject.  I  met  a  small  manufacturer  who  explained  to  me  the  different 
processes  under  which  the  weaTing  was  g^ne  through,  and  how  very  easily  they 
can  be  done.  Our  linen,  of  course,  requires  a  great  deal  of  preparatioii,  but  I 
was  astonished  to  find  that  the  yam,  as  it  came  from  the  spinner,  was  put  into 
the  loom  without  the  slightest  preparation.  The  process  seems  altogether  fery 
simple.  To  spin  yams  and  to  put  up  a  weaving  factory,  would  require  capital, 
but  I  haye  not  the  slightest  doubt  tiiat  the  weaving  itself  could  be  carried  on 
successfully.  I  am  certain  there  is  sufficient  wool  in  this  country  to  keep  manu- 
facturers going  to  a  very  large  extent.  In  Belfast  alone  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  wool,  but  there  seem  to  be  very  few  parties  buying  it.  I  believe  small  manu- 
factories could  be  easily  got  up  in  this  country.  The  gentleman  I  have  referred 
to  had  only  twelve  looms,  and  these  cost,  on  an  average,  £2  10s.,  or  say  £S  sterling 
each.  He  has  boon  very  successful,  and  I  know  now  that  he  is  buUding  a  very 
extensive  place,  and  putting  in  power-looms.  I  think  no  branch  of  industry  could 
be  more  successfully  brought  into  Ireland  than  woollens,  as  there  is  plenty  of  good 
water.  [Mr.  Bubokbs:  Is  woollen  spinning  an  expensive  process?]  Xo,  not 
expensive  ;  but  to  be  successful  wo  must  compete  with  Scotland,  and  introduce  an 
article  equal  in  style  and  finish  to  the  production  of  that  country.  As  for  adopting 
a  system  of  nationality  for  the  productions  of  Ireland,  I  don't  believe  it  would  be 
of  any  use. 

Mr.  Shebiff  advocated  some  inquiries  as  to  the  system  pursued  in  England  for 
the  cultivation  of  flax,  where,  though  the  production  was  much  less,  it  had  been 
more  successfuL 


GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  RAILWAYS. 

fFhat  Action,  if  ani/,  ought  the  Government  to  take  with  regard 

to  Railways  f 

In  addition  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  printed 
at  p.  593. 

Mr.  William  Ogilbt  argued  :  First,  that  the  assumption  of  the 
management  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  Government  should  be 
compulsory  ;  second,  that  the  administration  should  be  conducted 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  third,  that  the  paid  up  share 
capital  of  each  company  should  be  converted  into  stock,  bearing  5 
per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  and  distributed  among  the  actual 
shareholders  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  several  interests, 
determined  by  the  ratio  which  the  market  value  of  their  £100  shares 
bore  to  £100  sterling  ;  fourth,  that  the  debts,  liabilities,  etc.,  of  each 
company  should  be  assumed  by  the  Government,  similarly  converted 
into  stock  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  either  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  issued  at  par,  as  might  be  deemed  expedient;  fifth,  that 
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the  profits  derived  from  such  issue  should  be  expended  on  the 
thorough  repair  of  the  different  lines,  providing  additional  plant, 
etc.     In  regard  to  the  consolidation  and  transfer  of  stock,  he  pro- 
posed— ^first,  that  the  whole  share  capital,  debts,  and  liabilities  of 
the  several  companies  having  been  ascertained  and  converted  as 
above,  should  be  amalgamated  and  consolidated  into  one  aggregate 
stock,  to  be  called  '*  Irish  railway  stock,"  to  bear  the  same  rate  of 
interest,  commencing  at  £5  per  cent.,  and  increasing  from  time  to 
time  as  explained  afterwards.    According  to  the  present  statistics  of 
the  whole  capital  stock,  amounting  to  £20,000,000  and  the  gross 
earnings  to  £1,700,000  per  annum,  the  net  reserve  would  pay  6  per 
cent,  (after  deducting  40  per  cent,  for  working  expenses),  leaving  a 
balance   of    £20,000,    which    must   greatly   increase    by   superior 
management  and  improved  traffic.  Second,  that  the  whole  aggregate 
amount  of  Irish  raUway  stock  thus  determined  should  be  reissued 
on  bonds  of  £500,  £100,  and  £50,  with  coupons  attached  for  the 
half-yearly  dividends ;  third,  that  these  bonds  should  be  transferable 
either  by  simple  endorsement,  or  from  hand  to  hand  like  bank 
notes,  payable  to  bearer.     With  regard  to  their  management  and 
future  development,  he  proposed — ^first,  that  the  existing  lines  should 
be  managed  by  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed  and  controlled  as 
above-mentioned  ;  second,  that  all  new  lines  should  be  formed  only 
with  the  sanction  and  by  the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  and 
when  completed  should  be  worked  at  ^e  same  &res  as  the  general 
system   for   such   period  as  might  be  required  to  determine  their 
value,  and  afterwards  amalgamated  with  the  general  system ;  third, 
that  the  general  tariff  of  all  lines  should  be  equalised  over  the  whole 
country,  and  fixed  from  time  to  time  at  such  rates  as  should  be  found 
moderate  and  remunerative,  including  a  fair  and  reasonable  reduc- 
tion of  existing  fares  ;   fourth,  that,  having  due  regard  to  these 
cu-cumstances,  the  profits  derived  from  increased  traffic  should  be 
partly  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  the  permanent  way,  bridges, 
stations,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  over  the  whole  system,  and  partly  to  the 
accumulation  of  dividends  on  the  bonds,  provided  that  no  such 
dividend  should  exceed  l\d,  per  cent. ;  fifth,  that  no  increase  of 
capital  should  be  promoted  under  any  circumstances  for  maintenance 
or  repairs,  but  that  these  and  all  other  charges  necessary  for  working 
the  different  lines  of  the  system  should  be  borne  out  of  revenue  alone, 
it  being  understood  that  all  the  lines  should  have  been  previously 
put  into  thorough  working  order  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Government  management. 

Mr.  J.  J.  MuRPHT  also  read  a  paper  on  this  question.  His 
proposal  was,  that  the  State  should  guarantee  the  interest  on  the 
debts  of  such  railways  as  could  offer  sufficiently  good  security,  and 
employ  the  saving  in  interest  due  to  the  more  favourable  rate  at 
which  the  State  could  borrow  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  pui*chase  of 
the  railway.  Supposing  the  case  of  a  railway  having  a  debenture 
debt  equal  to  a  third  of  the  share  capital ;  then  if  the  saving  by  the 
better  terms  on  which  the  State  could  borrow  was  taken  at  1  per 
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cent.,  and  the  interest  on  the  sinking  fund  estimated  at  Z\  per  cent^ 
the  railway  would,  bj  the  action  of  the  sinking  fund,  become  the 
property  of  the  State  at  the  end  of  79  years,  or,  if  the  interest  were 
calculated  at  3  per  cent.,  in  87  years.  Mr.  Murphy  proposed  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with  the 
debenture- holders  and  shareholders  of  the  railways  as  would  place 
the  sinking  fund  beyond  the  power  of  future  Governments  to  use  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  proposed  arrangement  would  not  prejudice 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  purchase  the  railways  at  any  time  before 
they  were  bought  up  by  the  action  of  the  sinking  fund. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  John  Noble  (London^ :  The  papers  read  on  this  question,  it  appears  to 
me,  all  aMomed  the  point  at  issue.  The  question  proposed  was,  what  action, 
if  any,  should  the  Oovemment  take  respecting  railways.  I  wish  to  confine  tiie 
(Uscuflsion  within  due  limits  and  not  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  plans  fbr 
the  purchase  of  the  nulwajs  before  the  point  is  settled  whether  the  Gfovemment 
should  purchase  the  railways  or  not.  None  of  the  papers  read  have  proved  that 
the  railways  would  be  managed  better  by  the  State  than  by  companies.  The 
only  instance  of  a  Oovemment  department  well  managed  is  the  Post  Office,  and 
even  with  respect  to  it  if  all  the  expenses  were  defrayed  out  of  Post  Office  re- 
venue the  account  would  not  show  a  favourable  commercial  balance.  The  Poet 
Office  buildings  were  defrayed  partly  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  partly 
from  local  sources,  and  no  rent  is  charged  to  the  Post  Office  accounts.  Every 
other  department  of  the  State  is  confessedly  mismanaged.  In  Mr.  Chadwick's 
paper  it  was  said  that  no  Oovemment  could  have  existed  under  such  gigantic 
mismanagement  as  has  characterized  our  railways.  Oovemment  management  is 
confesse^y  bad  and  expensive.  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  merchants  and 
manufacturers  having  Oovemment  contracts,  all  of  whom  declare  that  if  they 
managed  their  offices  as  the  Oovemment  do  their  various  departments  of  the 
State,  not  one  of  them  would  keep  out  of  the  Gazette  longer  than  six  months. 
Mr.  Chadwick's  paper  was  written  from  the  official  stand-point.  According  to 
him  every  department  of  human  action  should  be  managed  for  the  whole  kingdom 
hj  a  Board  of  three  Commissioners  sitting  in  London.  He  declared  that  the 
Pmssian  system  of  administration  was  the  best  in  Europe.  It  might  be  from  his 
I)oint  of  view,  but  it  is  a  system  utterly  opposed  to  all  our  notions  and  ideas.  There 
is  something  higher  than  mere  good  administration,  and  Mr.  Cbadwick  lost  sight 
of  the  important  fact  that  in  many  respects  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  act  even  im- 
l)erfectly  than  to  have  his  actions  regulated  for  him  even  perfectly  by  others.  I 
think  that  no  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  Railways  by 
the  State.  The  main  grievance  set  out  in  all  the  papers  is  the  number  of  com- 
i)anie8,  and  consequently  the  large  staff  of  mana^ng  directors  and  engineers, 
i.nd  other  officials  employed.  That  evil,  however,  1  maintain,  does  not  require 
1  he  interference  of  the  Government.  The  London  and  North  Westem  Railway 
Company  is  a  company  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  several  small  companies, 
and  Irish  shareholders  ought  to  be  as  able  to  amalgamate  together  for  their  own 
iidvantages  as  the  shareholders  in  railways  in  the  sister  country.  The  amalga- 
mation of  several  of  these  companies  is,  no  doubt,  necessary,  but  it  has  not  even 
l;een  proved  that  Government  management  would  be  more  economical  than  the 
1 'resent  system.  The  advocates  of  the  purchase  of  railways  by  the  State  ought 
to  show  a  strong  and  overwhelming  necessity  for  such  a  course.  They  ought  to 
prove  that  the  evils  of  which  they  now  complain  could  not  be  remedied  except  by 
State  intervention,  and  that  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State  would  prove 
a  remedy.  The  true  ftinction  of  Government  is  the  protection  of  personal  liberty, 
and  the  right  of  every  man  to  enjoy  his  own  property.  Wherever  that  limit  Is 
transgressed  it  is  done  at  great  risk.  In  my  opinion  the  best  mode  in  which  the 
present  evils  of  Irish  railways  could  be  remedied  is  for  the  people  themselves 
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ine  ood  curry  out  that  atnBlgamiktloD  wbich  tlie;  ore  now  oskiag  the 
Government  to  do  for  them. 

Mr.  Wiu,i*M  BoTTOMLET  (Belfast) :  I  have  no  objection  to  discnsa  the  qua- 
lion  in  the  form  Mr.  Noble  puts  it,  but  1  nieb  lo  loob  at  Ihe  matter,  nol  only  on 
the  Bide  of  Ihe  railway  directors  and  shareboldere.  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
pablic.  It  reqntrea  no  argument  to  prove  Lhat  the  faciiltica  of  oommunicatios 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  Idngdom  by  means  of  railnayii.  and  the  obeap- 
Dcea  of  the  patienger  fares  and  rates  on  goods  are  among  those  things  which 
conduce  esaentiiilly  to  the  well  being  and  geoeral  prosperity  of  ihe  country.  The 
question  it>  whether  we  harii,  or  have  not,  thoae  facilities  i^ordcd  by  the  present 
Byatem  of  r^lway  management,  I  believe  tbe  almost  universal  verdict  is  that 
we  have  not,  and  that  a  oltaoge  is  imperatively  required.  The  priodpal  evils  we 
are  sufferiog  from  are  a  wont  of  economy  in  railway  management,  and  of  such 
oo-operation  as  would  secure  the  due  eccommodatiou  of  the  public.  In  regard 
to  the  want  of  accommodation  many  Qogrant  examples  could  be  given.  If  you 
trisb  to  leitve  Hullingar,  for  instance,  and  come  to  Belfast,  yon  leave  at 
faalf-past  ten  in  the  morning  and  arrive  here  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  or,  you  lake 
ftir  that  short  distance  almost  equal  the  amount  of  lime  from  Liverpool  to 
London,  and  what  is  the  reaaott  of  this?  The  reason  is  that  you  have  three 
rulways  to  travel  upon,  and  yon  have  two  hours  to  remain  in  Cavan  at  the  end 
of  oDe  line  before  a  train  on  the  next  line  starts,  or  you  will  And  that  a  train 
was  just  started  a  few  minutes  l>eforc  you  arrived.  The  large  nnmber  of  inde- 
pendent railways,  each  with  its  staff  of  directors,  and  secretaries,  and  engineers 
esuM  usnecesBary  expense,  and  their  conilicliBg  interests  interfere  with  the 
proper  management  of  the  trains.  Then,  in  regard  lo  fares,  these  are  unoeces- 
aanly  high,  and  the  system  of  return  tickets  is  condemned  as  placing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  commercial  travellers  and  others  proceeding  to  ditferent  parla  of  the 
OOQatry,  who  arc  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  those  wbo  return 
by  the  same  ronte  to  the  place  whence  they  had  etarled.  Ubjeclions  have  been 
made  to  Ihe  purchase  of  tbe  Irish  railwAys  by  the  Government,  because  the 
Oovemment  would  be  thus  called  upon  to  do  for  us  what  we  ongiit  to  do  for 
onrMlTes,  but  the  obji-ctlon,  in  my  opinion,  is  groundless.  We  have  no  meaos  of 
bringing  about  the  reforms  needed  in  railway  management.  Railways  ore  vir- 
tually a  monopoly,  and  in  tliis  fact  is  contained  the  refutation  of  the  fallacy  that 
irOovernment  might  advantageously  direct  the  railways  of  tlie  kingdom,  there 
te  no  reason  why  tliey  should  not  interfere  in  tbe  management  of  private  businese 
generally.  The  limits  to  Government  interference  are  very  plain.  Wberever 
freedom  of  action  and  competition  are  possible  then  the  pubDc  have  the  best 
security  that  they  obtain  a  commodity  at  a  fair  rate,  and  there  i^  no  ground  fur 
Oovemment  interference:  but  in  ihe  case  of  a  monopoly — and  railways  arcneceS' 
Mrily  such— it  is  safer  for  the  public  that  tbe  mcaopoly  should  be  lo  tbe  bands 
of  the  Government  than  of  prival*  individuals.  And  this  objection  hoB  been 
urged,  namely,  that  there  hoa  been  frequent  mismanagement  in  many  Govern- 
ment departments.  That  is  quite  true,  but  the  case  of  tbe  Goveromcnt  manage- 
ment of  railways  is  by  no  means  analogons.  Every  day  tbe  managemeal  of  the 
ndlways  must  be  conducted  under  the  eyes  ol  the  public,  and  no  niistake  can 
take  place  without  its  being  instantly  ol>served  by  some  one,  and  attention  called 
to  it,  I  Lave  heard  of  no  objection  to  the  proposal  that  tbe  Government  should 
piuuhage  tbe  Irish  railways  that  does  not  admit  of  an  easy  and  conclusive 
answer,  andl  might  stale  to  this  Section  that  the  (Council  of  the  BcUiist  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  of  which  1  am  a  member,  having  carefully  considered  tbe  whole 
(utyect,  and  having  had  the  assialance  of  their  Member  of  Parliament  (Hr. 
Lanyon)  In  regard  to  tbe  Qnanoinl  details,  have  come  (o  tbe  conclusion  of 
giving  their  support  to  tbe  project, 

Ur.  Joseph  Fisuer  (Wulerford) :  Tbe  object  ot  tbe  discussion  is  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  State  purchasing  the  railways.  Mr.  Noble  seemed  to  depre- 
cate the  interference  of  the  State  as  if  Ifae  Stale  were  an  abstract  objective 
body.  Now,  tbe  Stale  is  simply  a  collection  of  Individuals  the  majority  of 
whom  make  the  laws.  Railway  companies  are  in  effect  committees  ot  the 
peintle,  empowered  by  law  lo  do  certain  acta,  and  limited  to  certain  duties. 
|jlt  18  from  the  law  that  they  derive  their  power,  and  they  have  occepted  the 
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Acts  of  Parliament  under  a  restriction  that  has  not  been  generally  referred 
to.  In  1844  a  Oeneral  Act  was  passed,  which  authorized  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  any  railway  at  the  end  of  21  years.  We  are  not  now  considering  the 
abstract  proposition  that  was  decided  by  the  Act  of  1844,  nor  are  we  at  issue 
either  as  to  the  rights  of  the  State  or  the  railway  companies.  Both  are  defined, 
and  all  we  have  to  consider  is  the  expediency  of  purchasing  the  railways.  The 
question  is  not  restricted  to  the  Irish  railways,  but  I  trust  the  Department  will 
allow  me  to  refer  to  them  by  way  of  illustration.  The  capital  authorized  to  be 
raised  for  all  the  Irish  railways  was  £35,909,491,  and  here  I  may  remark  that  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  which  is  managed  by  one  Board,  has  a 
capital  of  over  forty  millions.  The  capital  which  was  raised  was  thus  divided^ 
ordinary  share  capital,  £14,681,724 ;  preference  ditto,  £5,787,131 ;  loans, 
£5,986,246 ;  total,  £26,895,100.  There  are  five  companies  in  England,  each  of 
which  is  managed  by  a  single  Board  of  Directors,  whose  capital  exceeds  the 
entire  sum  actually  raised  in  Ireland.  Therefore,  large  as  it  looks  it  is  really  not 
so  very  alarming.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Irish  railways  amounted  in  1865  to 
£1,787,061,  out  of  which  the  sum  paid  for  working  expenses  was  £809,914,  leaving 
a  net  sum  available  for  dividend  of  £927,145.  This  is  equal  to  3|  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  capital.  If  the  Act  of  1844  were  applied  to  the  Irish  railways.  Govern- 
ment must  purchase  the  sum  available  for  dividends,  and  the  question  which  has 
arisen,  and  upon  which  the  Railway  Commission  must  apply  their  attention,  is 
the  accuracy  of  the  net  earnings.  Had  companies  charged  to  ci4>ital  sums 
which  ought  to  have  been  charg^  to  revenue  ?  Had  they  kept  their  lines  and 
rolling  stock  in  good  repair  ?  Until  these  points  could  be  decided  th^  could 
not  say  what  is  the  sum  to  be  purchased ;  but  assuming  the  amounts  to  be  correct 
the  State  would  under  the  Act  of  1844  have  to  pay  the  railway  proprietors  25 
years  purchase  of  £927,000.  This  would  be  £23,175,000.  Mr.  Dayman,  a  good 
authority,  has  valued  it  at  £22,000,000,  which  I  believe  is  about  correct.  The 
railway  proprietary  would  get  £3,000,000  less  than  the  capital  they  had  raised, 
but  as  the  loans  and  preference  shares  must  be  taken  at  par,  the  loss  would  of  course 
fEJl  upon  the  original  shareholders,  who  would  get  only  £11,500,000  for  shares  re- 
presenting £14,681,000.  I  do  not  bind  myself  to  the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  but 
they  are  taken  from  published  returns.  Reference  has  been  made  to  turnpike 
roads ;  but  they  have  been  brought  up  and  maintained  by  the  public  ftinds,  and 
the  same  reason  would  apply  to  railroads.  If  any  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  Government  should  work  the  railroads,  my  own  impression  is  that  Govern- 
ment ought  to  buy  the  railroads,  but  not  the  rolling  stock — that  it  ought  to  look 
for  contractors  who  would  provide  locomotives,  carriages,  and  waggons — that 
the  lines  should  be  divided  into  four  or  five  lots,  and  worked  at  a  tariff",  and 
under  a  time-table  provided  by  the  Government.  The  payment  might  be  a  per 
centage  of  the  receipts,  and  it  could  be  paid  weekly  to  the  revenue.  I  think  the 
small  agricultural  interests  which  are  growing  up,  and  which,  in  a  great  measures 
depend  upon  the  rapid  and  cheap  transit  of  fish,  butter,  fresh  meat,  fresh  fish, 
and  fresh  eggs,  would  be  vastly  benefited  by  an  improved  railway  system,  and 
as  this  could  not  be  obtained  by  so  many  divided  boards,  I  think  Government 
should  take  all  into  its  hands.  I  consider  that  there  are  ample  funds  to  make  the 
railways  efficient,  and  I  think  that  the  attacks  made  on  Irish  railway  directors 
are  not  deserved.  Ireland  is  only  part  of  the  empire,  with  a  diminished  popu- 
lation, and  not  in  this  matter  to  be  compared  with  England  or  Scotland,  which 
are  increasing  in  numerical  strength,  and  where  railways  have  more  people  to 
carry,  and  more  produce  to  convey.  I  think  when  it  is  seen  that  the  average 
working  expenses  of  the  Irish  railways  is  45  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  about  the  same,  the  Irish  Boards  are  not  so  much  to  blame. 
If  Government  took  up  the  lines  it  might  make  considerable  reduction  on  the 
tarifif ;  but  it  ought  to  make  all  these  changes  with  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
they  would  pay.  I  believe  that  judicious  reductions  would  more  than  compen- 
sate, and  I  hope  such  a  plan  of  purchasing  the  railways  will  be  carried  into  effect 
as  will  conduce  to  the  general  prosperity  of  all  classes  in  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  A.  MowATT  [Dublin) :  I  opposed  in  the  Statistical  Society  of  Dublin 
the  project  for  the  purchase  of  railways  by  Government,  and  to-day  I  have  beard 
nothing  satisfactory  in  the  support  of  such  a  proposition.    What  is  the  real 
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ID  at  iHSne  b^rc  ?  A  iiamber  of  gcnllcmcn  interealedintbediapOBiiigoFH  few 
bad  pacing  lines  on  which  Ihey  hare  sharea,  vrant  the  GoTernmeab  lo'bu;  up 
the  whole  of  Ibe  rsilwiLys,  and  then  othera  urge  reduced  fares,  and  (be  result 
would  lie,  between  high  purchase  money  »Dd  reduced  fBre%  a  loss  to  (lie  Oorem- 
menti  which  must  be  paid  out  of  the  consol  Idatcd  fund,  or  raised  by  a  special 
tax  on  Ireland,  and  the  great  masa  of  the  people  would  thco  be  burdened  with 
Iftxes  to  bcnsSt  a  few.  That  U  Ibe  real  pith  of  the  question.  This  is  (he  project, 
stripped  of  nil  nonaeime  thrown  around  it  to  blindfold  the  public.  But  it  is  said 
that  ihe  Irish  railways  are  do(  paying.  I  deny  (bat,  and  will  prove  that  they  pay 
better  (ban  the  English.  I  will  prove  it  by  figures  in  Ihe  presence  of  (he  cbiur- 
mcn  of  many  of  the  companies.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  pays  5  per 
cent.,  and  it  was  next  to  promued  by  the  cbairman  at  the  last  meeting  that  the 
nest  dividend  would  bo  S  per  cent.  The  Northern  Counties  lioe  pays  6  per 
cent.,  the  Western  line  4  and  4^  pvr  cent.,  the  Janction  Company  4-^  per  cent., 
the  Ihiblin  and  Droghcda  4^  per  cent,,  tbe  Wicldow  and  Werford  3  jier  cent., 
the  Midland  Qreat  Western  i\  per  cent.,  witb  good  prospects  of  an  increase,  and 
(he  Dnblin  and  Kingston  9}  per  cent.  Tbcsa  arc  tbe  dividends.  Where  are  the 
olber  lines — the  non-paying  lines  ?— a  few  miics  here  and  there  only,  not  worth 
being  reckoned  in-  Ihe  matter.  Have  I  proved  that  the  Irish  are  paying  lines  or 
not  y  Where  is  the  great  Irish  line  like  tbe  North  British,  or  the  London 
Chatham  and  Dover,  or  the  Great  Eastern,  bankrupt,  and  under  receivers  of  tbe 
CoDTt  of  Chancery?  Often,  when  in  Kogland,  1  have  bad  to  defend  Irish  railway 
management  from  the  gross  misrepresentatlocis  of  the  promoters  of  this  purchase 
scheme.  Why  run  down  and  make  tittle  of  our  lines,  and  (be  value  of  our  stocic 
after  Ibia  fashion  1  If  ever  tbe  Government  really  comes  to  purchase  these  lines, 
which  ore  considered  so  worlhleea  in  Ireland,  they  would  hear  tbe  claims  of  the 
proprietors,  which  would  surprise  them.  There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  higgling 
witb  such  excellent  purcbasers  as  the  Government,  before  the  directors  sold  their 
respective  linos.  Where  is  this  proposed  Bjetem  to  atop  7  Tbe  notion  that 
Government  ought  to  do  cverylbiiig  for  tbe  people  requires  to  be  eradicated  from 
Ireland  instead  of  being  fostered.  I  hope  now  that  except  those  who  ore  blinded 
by  self-interest,  all  olbers  present  are  |>crfecily  salisfled  that  the  proposal  is 
absurd.  Holders  of  iudiU'erent  railway  scrips  may  not  be  able  to  seethe  force  of 
Ihe  arguments  I  have  maite,  and  I  do  not  expect  tbey  will ;  but  at  a  time  when 
the  conntry  is  about  to  lake  even  the  management  of  religion  out  of  the  bitnds 
of  the  Stale,  and  make  it  voluntary,  arc  we  going  to  enter  upon  a  retrt^adc 
movement  in  business  and  aeli  Government  to  become  public  carriers  ? 

Mr.  D.  K.  M'CAnsLAiiD  (Belfast)  said  bis  opinion  was  adverse  to  that  of 
several  of  the  speakers,  Ihat  the  Irish  railways  shoithl  be  purchased  by  the 
Government.  He  thought  that  if  tbey  looked  nt  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
vu'ious  meetings  referred  to,  they  would  find  Ibat  the  meetings  were  principally 
composed  of  railway  shareholders  and  railway  directors,  bnt  if  they  asked 
the  opinion  of  the  public  tbey  would  find  that  the  public  had  expressed  no 
opinion  on  tbe  matter  a(  all.  The  Government  could  not  manage  the  nulways 
so  well  OS  local  managers  who  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  wants  of  the 
people  in  the  various  diatricls.  He  Ihougbt  it  wanld  be  a  great  mistake  for  (he 
directors  of  tbe  various  lines  (o  band  over  (heir  properly  (o  tbe  Government,  and, 
on  the  conlrary,  they  should  do  ail  in  their  power  to  retain  the  management  in 
their  own  hands.    He  thought  there  shonld  be  something  done  In  the  way  of  the 


to  the  componlca  at  3)  per  cent.,  by  which  they  could  pa^  off  bonds  held  at  a 
higher  rale,  and  in  this  way  the  Government  would  be  paying  nothing  out  of  the 
poikels  of  others,  while  they  would  very  largely  assist  those  lines  not  in 
prosperous  circamstances.  This,  and  Ibe  amDigamatiog  of  some  of  the  small 
lines  and  larger  ones  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  as  great  a  change  as  was  re- 

Ur.  WiLLiAu  Galt  (London) :  The  merits  ol  the  subject  under  consideration 
liave  been  largely  discussed  throngbout  Ireland  during  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
feeliug  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  invariably  in  favour  of  the  intervention  of 
"le  State  by  tbe  purchase  of  all  the  Irish  lines.  It  will  be  remembered  that  In  Ihe 
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autumn  of  last  year  a  public  meeting  was  oonyened  in  Belfast  conjointly  by  the 
Mayor,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Harbour  CommissioDers,  and  that  meeting  not  only  arrived  at  the  unanimons 
conclusion  that  the  railways  should  be  purchased  by  the  State,  but  that  Ireland 
should  make  up  to  the  Treasury  any  loss  that  might  be  incurred  by  the  transaction, 
and  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  Antrim  subsequently  passed  similar  resoludons. 
This,  I  think,  sufficiently  shows  what  the  feeling  is  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Meetings  have  likewise  been  held  in  many  of  the  counties,  and  in  nearly  all  of  the 
prindpal  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland,  where  similar  resolutions  were  passed  with 
■oaroely  a  dissentient  voice.  What,  then,  is  the  crying  evil  of  the  Irish  system  ? 
It  is  the  division  into  some  thirty-fiFC  small  companies,  working  not  only  with- 
out any  uniformity  of  arrangement  among  themselves,  but  unfortunately  too  often 
in  direct  antagonism  to  eadi  other,  doing  what  they  can  to  injure  their  rival's 
trade.  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Noble  in  opening  this  discussion  that  the  remedy 
rested  with  the  compuiies  themselves,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  amalgamating.  Mr.  Noble,  as  an  Englishman,  argued  from  an  English 
point  of  view.  Thm  is  nothing  certainly  to  prevent  the  companies  from  amal- 
gamating, except  the  will,  but  as  thev  have  not  the  will,  and  the  public  have  no 
power  over  them,  matters  must  remain  as  they  are  unless  Government  interpose. 
!nie  business  of  all  the  Irish  railways  does  not  amount  to  more  than  that  of  a 
second-rate  English  company,  and  yet  there  are  about  400  directors,  and  about 
half  tiiat  numY)er  of  engineers,  lawyers,  and  secretaries  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  comparatively  small  business.  Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  fkres  charged  on  a  few  of  the  prindpal  ndlways  in  the  three  kingdoms.  On 
the  London  and  North  Western  line  the  fares  for  the  three  classes  per  100 
miles  are  16s.  8d.,  lis.  lid.,  and  7s.  lid. ;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  lis., 
8s.  9d.,  and  48.  Id. ;  the  Caledonian,  10s.  2d.,  9s.  4d.,  68.  9d. ;  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  ISs.  4d.,  ISs.  9d.,  and  8s.  8d. ;  and  the  Midland  and  Great 
Western,  ISs.  8d.,  14s.,  and  Ss.  3d.,  whilst  the  London  Tilbuiyand  Southend 
only  charge  8s.  7d.  for  first  class,  and  6s.  2d.  for  seoond  class.  These  are  fh>m 
the  last  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  shows  the  extent  to  which  com- 
petition reduces  high  [charges  in  England,  whilst  the  remedy  is  wholly  wanting 
in  Ireland.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  fares  in  foreign  countries — they  are 
much  lower  than  those  charged  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lantor,  M.P.  :  The  discussion  which  has  taken  place  this  day  is  nearly 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  scheme  put  forward.  One  objection  made  to  the 
scheme  is  that  Irishmen  should  have  self-reliance.  Now  this  is  not  a  question  of 
self-reliance  at  all.  If  it  were  a  question  of  self-reliance,  I,  for  one,  wotUd  de- 
precate consent  to  it  as  much  as  any  person  present.  I  have  heard  also  anotho* 
objection  made  a8  to  the  difficulty  of  local  management  under  it,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  any  scheme  of  the  kind,  local  management  must  form  a  part  of  the 
scheme  to  be  carried  out.  Then  again  another  objection  made  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  Mr.  Mowatt,  is  that  Irish  railways  pay  better  than  English  railways. 
Why,  surely,  that  is  one  of  the  best  argaments  that  Government  should  take 
possession  of  them,  for  the  fares  could  be  reduced,  and  handsome  dividends  paid. 
I  was  not  here  early  enough  to  hear  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Noble's  speech,  but  as 
far  as  I  did  hear  it,  he  made  no  tangible  objection  to  the  scheme.  It  certainly 
is  incumbent  on  those  who  promote  the  scheme  to  show  the  necessity  of  it,  and  I 
think  that  Mr.  Bottomley,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Noble,  showed  that  that  necessity  ex- 
isted, in  other  words  that  a  monopoly  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals.  Is  it  desirable,  or  is  it  not,  that  the  fares  and  rates  should 
be  reduced?  I  believe  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  reduced. 
There  is  no  other  mode  than  that  proposed  by  which  this  can  be  done,  and 
I  am  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  show  by  statistics  the  great  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  the  Government  taking  up  the  matter.  I  had  expected 
to  hear  some  tangible  objection  to  the  scheme  urged  by  some  of  the  speakers 
who  have  addressed  you,  but  I  have  heard  none  to  be  at  all  compared  with  the 
advantages,  and  I  trust  to  see  the  project  carried  out. 

Mr.  William  Mulholland  said  that  the  natural  condition  for  railway 
success  was  their  formation  through  populous  localities,  or  good  agricultural  or 
mineral  districts.    Some  railways,  running  through  such  lo^ties,  were  paying 
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10  or  11  per  cent.,  and  was  it  right  th^  railways,  ruaning  through  localities  of 
this  description,  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  advantages?  One  class  of  share- 
holders was  receiving  10  per  cent.,  while  another  class  was  being  utterly  ruined 
because  they  had  made  a  mistal^e.  Ho  thought  the  Government  should  step  in, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  if  it  did,  the  shareholders  would  all  be  gainers,  wiiii- 
out  one  farthing  taken  out  of  the  taxation  of  ihe  country.  There  was  not  one  of 
them  who  would  like  to  see  a  mile  of  railway  less  in  Ireland  than  there  is,  and 
the  Grovernment,  at  any  rate,  should  make  an  experiment  which  might  do  good, 
and  could  not  possibly  do  harm. 

Mr.  Jaxes  Haughton  (Dublin) :  No  doubt  many  people  in  Ireland 
would  like  to  be  carried  on  the  railways  for  nothing,  and  men  C3nnected  with 
trade  would  like  to  get  their  merchandise  carried  at  a  low  rate,  in  order  to  make 
profit  by  speculation  in  business ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  public  in  this 
country  take  any  interest  in  this  matter  at  all,  nor  have  the  shareholders,  in  any 
tolerably  suocessful  railway,  expressed  their  opinions  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
am  largely  interested  in  railways,  and  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  in  this  mutter, 
for  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  Government  take  our  railways,  they  will  give  u 
favourable  price ;  but  I  think  those  gentlemen  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  the 
ndlways  by  the  Government,  should  take  into  consideration  the  risk  that  is  run 
with  regard  to  the  future  profits  or  loss  under  Government  management,  for  if 
there  should  be  loss  the  nation  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  Is  the  country  pre- 
pared to  pay  that  loss  ?  If  the  thing  should  turn  out  profitable,  all  well  and 
good.  The  Government  would,  no  doubt,  in  that  case  be  enabled  to  carry 
passengers  and  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  could  be  done  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. But  let  the  public  understand  what  they  are  doin^.  I  don't  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  great  outcry  for  the  purchase  of  the  railways,  when  the 
owners  don't  ask  for  it.  With  regard  to  the  fares,  my  own  opinion  is,  that  if  the 
Government  does  not  make  the  purchase,  the  directors  will  have  to  raise  the  fares 
instead  of  cheapening  them. 

Mr.  0*Rbillt,  M.F.,  said  that,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  but 
cue  (Mr.  Hulholland),  he  might  say  that  in  the  finest  district  in  England — South 
Wales— there  were  the  most  bankrupt  railroads  in  England.  Many  of  theso 
were  what  were  known  as  Contractors'  Lines.  One  railroad  that  he  was  aware  of 
bad  cost  the  tremendous  sum  of  £55,000  per  mile,  but  from  experience  on  com- 
mittee of  railway  bills  he  might  say  that  he  knew  veiy  few  railroads  constructed 
at  anything  like  a  foir  cost  that  did  not  pay  a  fail  dividend.  But  he  would  direct 
himself  to  the  practical  part  of  the  question,  and  one  reason  why  he  would  like 
to  see  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  carried  out  by  the  Government  was  the 
better  accommodation  and  the  cheaper  fares  that,  in  his  opinion,  must  be  given 
to  the  public  by  the  change,  and  he  believed  it  was  possible  for  it  to  be  carried 
out  not  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  bat  the  shareholders.  With 
regard  to  the  observations  of  the  last  speaker  that  the  proprietors  of  Irish  rail- 
ways had  not  expressed  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  might  say  that 
the  desire  for  amalgamation  of  the  three  lines  between  Belfast  and  Dublin 
had  often  been  expressed,  the  results  of  the  divided  management  being 
absurd.  In  England  the  current  of  legislation  with  regard  to  railways  wan 
towards  amalgamation.  They  all  knew  that  the  London  and  North  Western 
system  runs  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  England,  and  the  Midland 
also ;  and  a  great  deal  of  this  had  been  accomplished  by  amalgamation,  and  with 
the  experience  of  the  results  in  England  he  thought  they  might  with  advantago 
pursue  a  similar  course  here.  If  the  Government  purchase  of  railways  in  Ireland 
produce  no  other  result  than  their  amalgamation  into  one  system  that  alone 
would  be  a  great  deal.  He  had  no  doubt  from  what  had  taken  place  that 
the  lines  would  Iks  amalgamated  from  the  south  of  Enja^land  to  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. A  Bill  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Midland  and  Glasgow  and  South 
Western  had  actually  passed  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  question 
had  been  much  discussed  what  price  should  be  paid  for  the  lines  should  they  be 
purchased.  The  simple  answer  to  that,  in  his  opinion,  was  that  if  the  State 
purchased  them  it  should  be  at  their  value,  and  not  at  what  they  cost.  It  would 
be  absurd  for  the  State  to  purchase  the  South  Wales  railroad  which  he  had  spoken 
of  that  cost  £55,000  a  mile,    even  at  £20,000  a  mile.    It  had  been  admitted 
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tbat  in  tbe  mere  question  of  management  in  the  amalgamation  there  most  be 
economy.  Very  few  people,  he  imagined,  wonld  advocate  that  there  should  be 
an  income  tax  through  the  country  to  make  up  any  loss  that  might  be  eustained 
by  the  reduction  of  fares  or  otherwise.  His  own  opinion  was  against  such  a 
proposal.  What  they  should  understand  clearly  was,  that  if  the  railroads  were  to 
be  purchased  it  must  be  at  their  value,  and  not  at  their  cost ;  and  next,  if  pur- 
chased, the  question  would  arise,  whether  they  should  be  permanently  managed  by 
the  Government,  or  leased  to  independent  companies.  Of  course,  their  being  per- 
manently managed  by  the  Government  would  increase  the  patronage  in  the 
hands  of  the  State,  and  the  advantages  of  either  plan,  he  thought,  could  be 
gained  by  Uie  leasing  system. 

Mr.  Blakk,  M.P.,  said  that  bo  entirely  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  O'Reilly.  All  who  were  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  rates  and  fares, 
and  increased  facilities  of  communication,  were  in  favour  of  some  such  change, 
and  he  believed  that  it  cocdd  clearly  be  shown  that  a  reduction  of  one-third  in 
the  charge  for  passengers,  and  60  per  cent,  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  might  be 
accomplished. 

Tbe  Pbbsioeitt,  in  summing  up,  said  that  all  the  papers  which  bad  been  read 
on  the  subject  showed  considerable  ability,  and  all  recommended  that  there 
should  be  a  change,  with  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  detail.  Mr.  Noble, 
in  opening  the  discussion,  had  laid  it  down  that  it  was  outside  the  legitimate 
function  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  With  this  proposition  he  (the 
President)  did  not  concur.  Mr.  Noble  announced  the  proper  functions  of  the 
Government  to  be  protection  of  the  liberty  of  the  person,  and  the  security  of 
property.  Of  course,  the  point  was,  what  Mr.  Noble  meant  by  these  terms,  but 
even  under  bis  own  definition  he  (the  President)  thought  the  Government  would 
be  justified  in  stepping  in.  As  to  Government  interference  with  property  the 
principle  with  which  he  agreed  had  been  very  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Bottomley 
when  he  said  the  limit  should  be  non-interference  with  anythin|^  that  would 
interfere  with  private  competition.  Anything  that  would  interfere  with  legitimate 
mivate  competition  would  be  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  any  country.  But  the 
Oovernment,  in  taking  control  of  the  Irish  railways,  would  not,  in  his  o{union,  be 
doing  anything  of  the  kind.  The  question  was.  What  was  for  the  greatest  public 
advantage,  and  ftrom  that  point  the  matter  must  be  discussed.  With  respect  to 
Ireland  it  was  said  it  had  not  been  proved  that  it  was  the  public  wish  ;  but,  if 
shown  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  advantage,  they  might  depend  it  would 
soon  become  in  accordance  with  the  public  wish.  Railways  in  £ngland  and 
Ireland  could  hardly  be  compared.  In  England  there  was  a  great  deal  of  com- 
petition, and  in  Ireland  there  was  in  point  of  fact  no  competition.  If  by  the 
loan  of  money  at  a  cheap  rate,  or  some  of  the  various  means  proposed,  Irish 
railways  could  be  released  from  their  difficulties,  and  cheaper  fares  for  passengers 
and  goods  established,  he  could  hardly  understand  why  it  should  be  opposed. 
It  waj4  not  inevitable  that  the  management  must  be  centralized.  It  had  been 
said  tbtit  it  was  desirable  the  public  should  manage  those  things  themselves ;  but 
they  have  not  at  present  the  power  of  management.  If  the  State  stepped  in  and 
bought  the  lines  they  would  belong  to  the  public ;  but  at  present  they  belong  to 
private  companies,  and  very  often  private  companies  were  actuated  by  other  con- 
siderations than  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  The  discussion  on  the  whole 
had  been  conducted  in  a  fair  and  proper  spirit,  and  he  believed  it  would  have  a 
useful  effect. 


THE   imsll   FISHERIES. 

How  may  the  Extension  of  the  Irish  Fisheries  he  best  promoted  ? 
A  paper,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Blake,  M.P.,  will  be  found  at  p.  613. 

DISCU8SI0X. 

Mr.  Green  :  I  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Blake  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the 
Irish  fisheries  being  supported  and  maintained  in  the  way  mentioned.    I  think 
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it  is  perfectly  right  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  farther  bounties  should  be  paid  in 
any  way.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  give  loans  of  money  to  fishermen  tho- 
roughly qualified,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  procure  boats,  and  to  supply  them- 
selves with  proper  curing-houses.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  Dublin 
during  the  last  year  there  was  an  immense  loss  of  fish  from  the  want  of  facilities 
for  curing  them  and  of  sending  them  to  market.  In  the  interests  of  the  public 
I  should  say  that  some  security  beyond  what  the  fishermen  themselves  could 
give  should  be  required  by  the  State  to  prevent  a  possible  waste  of  public  money, 
and  that  this  might  be  effected  by  furnishing  the  people  with  boats  and  gearing. 
With  regard  to  curing-houses,  there  would  be  a  guarantee  for  part  at  least  of 
the  money  expended.  I  think  it  is  extremely  desirable  that,  as  far  as  the  means 
can  be  supplied,  the  whole  coast  of  Irdand  should  be  covered  with  a  hardy  set  of 
fishermen,  who  might  also  be  made  available  for  the  defence  of  the  country  in  case 
of  invasion.    I  have  no  hesitation  in  supporting  the  views  of  Mr.  Blake. 

Mr.  Davip  Smith  :  I  entirely  concur  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Blake.  As  to 
trawling — our  coast  being  very  stormy,  and  the  fishermen  being  unable  to  go  out 
three-fourths  of  the  time— if  trawling  was  allowed  we  should  have  far  more  fish 
brought  to  our  markets.  As  to  harbours  around  our  coast,  I  think  there  should 
not  he  a  place  without  a  harbour,  small  or  large,  according  to  its  capabilities.  We 
have  placed  harbours  many  a  time  in  the  wrong  places  along  the  coast  of  Ireland ; 
but  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  for  a  natural  harbour,  and  try  to  improve  upon 
it.  I  believe  that  where  this  can  be  found,  and  when  the  cost  cannot  be  afforded, 
the  harbour  should  be  constructed  by  Government.  To  have  proper  harbours  of 
refiige  rourd  the  coast  would  be  a  great  saving  of  life  and  property.  Then  the 
fishermen  would  be  very  useful  when  shipwrecks  take  place  on  the  coast.  The 
small  amount  required  from  Grovemment  would  be  given  as  a  loan,  and  would  not 
make  us  dependent,  as  we  are  sometimes  represented,  but  would  make  the  fisher- 
men feel  that  they  ought  to  work  to  pay  off  the  loan,  and  thus  benefit  not  only 
themselves  but  the  kingdom  at  large.  I  approve,  also,  of  curing-houses ;  but  if 
there  were  greater  facilities  for  sending  the  fish  to  market  it  would  be  nearly  as 
much  as  the  fishermen  want. 

The  Chairman  :  In  my  opinion  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  the  fisheries  of  Ireland.  The  salmon  finds  its  way  into  London ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  fact  that  from  London,  Paris  is  supplied.  If  there  were  increased 
facilities  for  transporting  the  fish  there  would  be  a  great  increase  of  the  snpply. 


INTEMPERANCE.* 

In  addition  to  the  paper  by  Professor  Andrews,  printed  at  p.  669, 
the  following  were  read. 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Hakknebs  read  a  paper  on  the  Increase  of  Drinking 
nnd  Drunkenness,  and  ihc  Cost  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  in  Ireland. 
He  stated  that,  as  compared  with  183G,  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  drinks  showed  a  great  improvement;  but  that  since 
18G3  there  had  been  a  gradual  increase.  The  increase  for  18C6  over 
1863  was — in  home-made  spirits,  1,173,877  gallons;  foreign,  142,309  ; 
beer,  384,853;  wines,  327,766.  In  this  period  the  population 
had  decreased  by  143,441.  The  total  cost  to  t'le  consumers  would 
be  £8,101,757,  being  at  the  rate  of  £1  9s.  or  nearly  £7  10s.  for 
every  family  in  the  country.  It  was  £2,042,477  more  than  the 
value  of  the  entire  imports  into  Ireland,  and  £1,317,217  more  than 
the  total  revenue  of  the  country.     It  was  nearly  five  times  as  much 

*  See  Transactions,  1869,  pp.  451,  540;  1660,  pp.  525,  567;  1801,  pp.  482 
4%;  lSG2,p.  525;  18G3,  p.557;  1804,  p.  530;  1805,  p.  555;  1806,  p.  725. 
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as  the  entire  railway  receipts  of  the  country,  eight  times  as  much 
as  the  whole  county  cess,  ten  times  as  great  as  the  amount  of  poor 
relief,  and  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament 
for  primary  education  in  Ireland.  Crime  had  increased  in  the 
same  proportion.  He  recommended  the  retention  of  high  duties 
on  spirituous  liquors,  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sundays,  and  a 
power  to  ratepayers  to  veto  licenses. 

Dr.  C.  E.  B.  MoNCK  read  a  paper  showing  the  evil  influence  of 
Intemperance  on  Life,  Health,  and  Sanity,  in  which  he  stated  that 
15  per  cent,  of  the  insanity  of  England  was  produced  directly  by 
intemperance. 

Mr.  James  Haughton,  in  anotner  paper,  urged  the  Association 
to  support  the  Permissive  Bill  proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance. 

Mr.  John  Pypsr  also  advocated  the  Permissive  Bill  in  a  paper 
^'On  the  Public  Sale  of  Alcoholic  Liquors."  That  measure  was 
based  on  .a  principle  which  effectually  met  all  the  objections  urged 
against  the  total  and  immediate  suppression  of  the  traffic  through- 
out the  country.  The  Permissive  Bill  simply  proposed  to  remove 
the  temptations  of  public  drinking  shops  from  any  parish,  town- 
ship, or  given  district  where  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  ratepayers 
might  desire  it.  It  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  administra- 
tion of  our  licensing  laws  wherever  public-houses  were  wanted, 
nor  would  it  frustrate  any  modifications  of  those  laws  that  from 
time  to  time  might  be  deemed  expedient.  The  present  law  for  the 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  based  on  the  avowed  principle 
of  granting  licences  for  the  public  accommodation  only,  and  the 
ratepayers  residing  in  any  locality  were,  as  a  rule,  much  better  judges 
of  the  wants  of  their  neighbourhood  in  this  matter  than  magis- 
trates or  recorders,  who  frequently  knew  little  or  notliing  about 
the  actual  condition  of  the  localities  in  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  grant  licences.  The  notion  entertained  by  some  that  the 
Permissive  Bill  would  interfere  with  civil  rights  was  without 
foundation.  There  was  not,  and  never  could  be,  free  trade  in 
intoxicants,  aud  therefore  there  was  no  civil  light  involved  in  the 
question. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Johnston  read  a  paper  on  the  Closing  of 
Public-houses  in  Scotland,  in  which  the  advantages  of  the  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act  were  pointed  out. 


trades'  unions  and  stbikes.* 

Mr.  p.  H.  Ratiibone  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Moral  of  the  Sheffield 
Trade  Outrages,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  lumping 
all  trades'  unions  together  and  concluding;  that  one  must  be  bad 


•  See  Transactions,  18G7,  p.  503 ;  1839,  pp.  G36,  712 ;   18G0,  pp.  756,  875 
1861,  p.  681 ;  1862,  pp.  603,  795 ;  1865,  p.  476 ;  1866,  p*  795. 
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because  another  was  bad,  and  the  error  of  supposing  that  because 
trades'  societies  might  be  tempted  to  do  unjust  actions,  thej  must 
necessarily  yield  to  the  temptation.  He  described  the  peculiar 
social  conditions  of  Sheffield  which  had  influenced  the  character  of 
its  unions.  He  deprecated  the  attempt  of  the  working  men  to  create 
a  solidarity  of  interests  in  the  diflTerent  unions,  when  in  truth  they 
were  opposed ;  especially  in  reference  to  the  building  trades,  in  regard 
to  which  the  eflfect  was  to  condemn  the  great  majority  of  artisans  to 
live  in  unhealthy  houses.  He  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  moral 
to  be  derived  from  the  Trades'  Union  Inquiry  was  that — ^First,  when 
trade  outrages  occur  in  a  trade  the  union  should  be  held  responsible 
as  the  authorised  expression  of  the  public  feeling  of  the  trade,  and 
that  such  outrages  would  not  occur  if  the  public  feeling  of  a  trade 
were  not  bad.  Secondly,  the  great  object  of  all  should  be  to  clear 
away  all  the  sentimental  cobwebs  which  obscure  the  question. 
Labour  does  not  differ  from  any  other  commodity,  except  that  it  is 
perishable,  and  in  that  resembles  fish  or  any  other  perishable 
commodity.  A  man,  soiling  his  day's  work,  must  get  as  much  for 
it  as  he  can,  just  as  a  fisherman  selling  his  fish,  which  is  his  night's 
work,  must  get  as  much  as  he  can.  The  more  fish  the  fisherman 
has,  the  more  he  will  get  for  them,  and  the  more  work  the  man  does 
per  day,  the  more  eventually  he  will  get  for  it.  It  may  be  worth 
while  for  a  certain  body  of  fishermen  to  agree  to  stand  out  for  a 
certain  price,  and  let  the  whole  take  of  two  or  three  nights  go  bad 
rather  than  take  a  lower  price ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not 
seem  to  find  that  plan  answer.  Let  it  be  understood  that  labour  is 
only  a  commodity ;  that  employer  and  employed  stand  in  relation  to 
each  other  merely  as  buyer  and  seller  of  that  commodity ;  and  that 
the  laws  of  political  economy,  when  rightly  understood,  are  as  much 
the  laws  of  Providence  as  the  laws  of  gravitation;  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  leaders  of  our  working  classes  will  step  in  to  prevent 
the  danger  that  now  threatens  us  of  sinking  in  the  scale  of  nations  as 
an  industrial  people. 

Mr.  David  Smffh  (Belfast),  in  a  paper  on  "Trade  Societies," 
referred  to  the  deplorable  consequences  of  lock-outs  and  strikes, 
not  only  to  the  persons  engaged  in  them,  but  to  the  whole  surrounding 
community.  So  far  as  trade  societies  were  benefit  societies,  no 
one  could  find  fault  with  them ;  but  they  overstepped  their  proper 
functions  when  they  encouraged  strikes.  The  time  had  arrived 
when  trade  societies  should  be  legally  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  with  a  proper  constitution,  under  which  strikes  and 
lock-outs  should  be  declared  illegal,  and  all  disagreements  between 
employers  and  employed  should  be  referred  to  arbitration,  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrator  being  final  and  binding.  A  list  of  intelli- 
gent men  should  be  selected  from  different  classes  of  society,  be 
approved  and  sanctioned  by  Government,  and  be  duly  published 
as  that  of  trade  arbitrators  having  a  legal  standing.  If  a  dispute 
took  place  between  a  legalised  trade  society  of  workmen  and  an 
employer,  or  a  society  of  employers,  each  party  should  select  from 
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tho  list  an  arbitrator,  and  the  major  or  nearest  magistrate  should 
select  another,  making  three  in  all.  There  ought  to  be  no  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  these  arbitrators,  and  the  rate  of  payment 
to  them,  when  engaged  in  settling  a  dispute,  should  be  fixed  bj  the 
Act. 

Mr.  Tito  PAOLiARDixr,  in  a  paper,  "How  to  put  an  end  to 
Strikes?"  recommended  that  there  should  be  established  an  associa- 
tion of  masters,  managers,  and  men  (capital,  talent,  and  labour),  so 
that  each  might  participate  in  a  fair  degree  in  the  advantages  of 
any  work  which  was  the  result  of  their  combined  concurrence. 
Tho  operation  would  not  be  in  any  wise  complicated.  For  in- 
stance, among  tho  general  expenses  of  the  undertaking  were  to  be 
reckoned— 1st,  a  fixed  interest,  varying  according  to  circumstances, 
as  the  legitimate  salary  of  capital ;  2nd,  the  salaries  of  managers, 
clerks,  and  foremen ;  and,  3rd,  the  wages  of  workpeople,  reckoned 
at  so  much  per  hour.  The  net  profits  were  whatever  remained 
over  after  these  regular  expenses  were  deducted,  and  might  fairly 
be  distributed  as  bonuses  among  all  those  whose  combined  efforts 
bad  created  them.  The  principle  was  already  in  operation,  and 
had  been  veiy  successful,  under  tho  title  of  "Partnerships  of 
Industry." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Noble  (London),  maintained  that  it  was  perfectly  legal  for  any  nmnber 
of  men  to  unite  to  sell  their  labour  at  the  best  price ;  and  what  was  illegal  in 
the  eonduct  of  trades'  unions  was  that  there  should  be  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  unions  with  those  workmen  who  wore  content  to  take  lower  wages. 
He  adrocated  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  political  economy  in  all  elementary 
schools.  The  youth  of  the  country  should  be  taught  what  wealth,  capital,  and 
labour  are,  and  should  bo  indoctrinated  in  thoso  groat  principles  which  regukte 
the  rate  of  wages.     He  had  not  much  faith  in  a  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Mr.  >rKA.NK  agreed  that  a  knowledge  of  tho  laws  of  political  economy 
should  be  more  freely  diffused,  and  thought  that  thoso  laws  had  been  mis- 
understood by  Mr.  Rathbone.  He  denied  that  wages  wore  governed  by  supplv 
and  demand,  or  that  the  laws  of  political  economy  were  as  much  the  laws  of 
ProTidonce  as  tho  law  of  gravitation.  Political  economy,  as  he  understood  it, 
was  merely  a  science  of  tondoncios ;  and  all  that  political  economy  meant  by 
laying  down  tho  principle  that  tho  rate  of  wages  was  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand  was  that  in  the  long  rim  there  wus  a  tendency  in  wages  to  be  lo 
regulated. 

Mr.  MuBPHT  said  he  hod  always  defended  the  action  of  Parliament  in  restrict- 
ing the  working  hours  from  twelve  to  ten,  and  ho  thought  that  now  employers 
were  pretty  generally  of  that  opinion.  So  far  as  trades*  unions  promoted  strikes, 
their  action  was  generally  mischievous,  though  not  necessarily  so.  He  thought 
that  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Court  of  Arbitration  was  a  visionary  one;  for 
though  such  a  court  might  have  groat  moral  weight,  it  could  have  no  means  of 
enforcing  its  decisions. 

Mr.  FiSHBB  (Waterford),  spoko  in  favour  of  co-operative  societies  aa  being* 
remedy  for  disputes  between  employers  and  employed. 

Mr.  Spackman  said  that  the  unions,  not  content  with  striking  against  em- 
ployers, endeavoured  to  prevent  other  people  working  who  were  willing  to  do  so. 
Another  evil  was  that  the  union  generally  insisted  on  nil  workmen  being  paid 
the  same  rate  of  wages.  lie  knew  that  many  a  man  was  worth  double  in  money 
value  his  fellow  workman,  and  yet  the  trade  insisted  that  all  should  be  paid 
alike.    That  was  a  most  serious  grievance ;  certainly  men  ought  to  be  left  to 
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Mr.  J.  IL  IUper  OlsDchestcr)  nns  ol  apinion  that  the  time  !iad  come  'far  tho 
Council  of  tho  AsflociMion  to  orgonUo  ■  Court  o[  CorcUiation  of  a  Toiuntary  kind 
to  wUicb  mastom  and  moa  might  apjieol  in  cases  of  dispute.  He  diil  not  expect 
that  grout  benaGt  would  be  derived  from  such  a  court,  hut  he  was  of  opiuian  thst 
in  oaitaia  cues  it  might  have  the  efFoct  of  bringing  aboat  a  settlement  betvcen 
employers  aud  employed.  Ho  alluded  to  tbe  fact  that  at  the  ShefUeld  Meeting 
working  men  BulMieribod,  and  had  represaatativo  members  at  tbe  AaBociation, 
and  tbat  thero  nore  sitting  in  tbe  Sections  taking  port  in  their  buainoas  at  tho 
Sheffield  meotiog  the  tbtj  men  who  oltarwardi  obtainad  a  certiHcato  from  tbe 
Commiisionore  of  Inquiry  provonting  tll«ai  from  being  Iriod  for  murder.  Ho 
contDuded   that  it  was  impoaaible  to  prevent  combinations  of  workmen  tor  tha 

iiarposc  ol  taiaing  wages,  pointing  nut  that  workmen  in  go  combining  woro 
allowing  tbe  example  of  those  in  higher  claaaeB,  wba  olnng  tenaciously  to 
paver.  Mr.  Raper  concluded  by  snggesting  tbat  the  Seolion  sbonld  rocom- 
mend  to  the  Council  to  take  into  tlieir  early  consideration  tba  propriety  of 
establishing  a  voluntary  Court  of  Conoiliation  la  aid  in  Ibo  prevention  of  strikes. 
sad  to  be  equally  open  to  employ  era  and  employed. 

Mr.  ILtTUDONB  said  tliat  this  quostion  haid  been  lieforo  a  commitl«o  of  the 
Aasooiation  on  a  former  oocseiim,  who  bad  given  it  serious  consideration;  and 
they  bad  presented  an  elaborate  report,  in  which  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  tbe  rate  of  wages  must  bv  settled  bctweon  the  masters  and  men  tbemBelves : 
and  that  tho  intervention  of  other  paTtion,  unless  invited  by  botli,  and  possessing 
the  conlldence  of  botb,  conld  be  of  little  value.  The  resnlts  of  tlia  deliborationa 
ol  tho  conimttloe  showed  that  in  their  opinion  It  would  not  bo  desirable  for  tha 
Aasoeiation  to  appoint  such  a  Court  of  Conciliation  ax  that  roierrod  la  by 
Kir.  Rapor.  Mr.  Itathbono  went  on  to  oiprosH  his  disapproval  of  the  union  ot 
beneRt  soeietiea  with  trade  societies  on  tbe  ground  thnt  the  objects  were  distinct, 
and  the  workmen  who  doaired  lo  leave  the  trades'  union  could  not  do  so  on  acoount 
of  the  sacriSce  wbldi  they  would  thus  make  of  the  beneflt  to  which  they  were 
entitled  in  cose  of  sickness.  He  thought,  hovrevor,  that  all  trade  societies  should 
be  recognised  by  tho  law,  so  as  to  allow  trade  secretaries  to  be  prosecuted  for 
embcmleroBnt,  and  thus  offord  protection  to  tlie  membera. 

The  CHAIIUU.N  (Mr.  IiiulholUnd)  said  that  every  speaker  bod  ackoowledged 
tho  legality  of  trade  societies,  and  hod  condemned  trade  outrsgea,  oud  he  thought 
the  only  positive  legislation  required  would  be  legislation  directed  to  tbe  preven- 
tion ol  outrodes,  or  of  onytbing  that  wonid  jnterioro  with  individnol  action  on  the 
part  of  workmen.  It  had  been  staled  in  the  discnasion  that  these  uuiens  pro- 
duced an  artiScial  onlformity.  He  thought  that  was  cue  of  their  worst  efils.  aa 
it  prevented  tbe  workmen  themselves  from  elevating  their  own  condition.  Tho 
only  way  in  whiah  such  an  evil  could  be  arrested  was  by  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  The  relations  between  employer  and  employed 
could  never  be  plitced  on  a  aatislactory  basis  until,  by  a  diffusion  of  a  knunledge  ol 
the  principles  of  political  economy  among  both  employers  and  employed,  tbey 
became  [lUly  awaro  that  their  interests  were  identical. 


\  EMPLOYMENT  OP   WOMEN. 

Miss  BAJtiiAltA  CoRLETT  Tcod  a  paper  on  "  Tbe  Quccu'b  Institute 
fDublin),  for  the  Training  and  Employmeul  of  Educftlcd  Women."* 
The  Institulc  wns  founded  in  1861,  as  a  result  of  the  Congrcsa  of 
the  AaBOcifttion  in  Dublin,  and  bn?  eiiico  that  time  been  in  successful 
operation,  giving    iustiuction   in    the   sowing  machine,  telegraphy, 
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law-writing,  commercial  and  foreign  correspondence,  drawing, 
engraving,  lithography,  and  other  pursuits,  and  obtaining  employ- 
ment for  a  number  of  ladies  in  these  occupations.  After  a  discus- 
sion the  following  resolution  was  passed  :— 

This  Soction  recommends  the  Queen's  Institute  to  the  Council,  and  requests 
them  to  urge  upon  mill  proprietors  and  other  large  employers  of  female  labour 
the  propriety  of  employing  educated  ladies  as  superintendents  of  the  rooms 
ifhere  young  women  are  engaged: 


W0EKH0U8E  CHILDEEN. 

Miss  Louisa  BoucHERifeTT  read  a  paper  on  "Out  Relief  for 
Workhouse  Children,"  explaining  a  plan  for  boarding  out  pauper 
children  with  mothers  of  families,  that  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Eton  Union ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  scheme  carried  out  by  Mrs. 
David  Archer,  of  Kingsdowne  House,  near  Swindon,  whose  example 
had  been  followed  by  two  other  ladies  in  Gloucestershire  and 
Lincolnshire.  The  children  were  in  this  way  better  fed  and  clothed, 
were  provided  with  instruction  and  amusement,  and  were  saved 
from  the  degradation  of  the  workhouse.  Miss  Boucherett  strongly 
recommended  that  the  inspection  of  such  children  should  be 
entrusted  to  educated  ladies.  In  reference  to  the  system  advocated 
in  this  paper,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Section  suggesting 
to  the  Council  the  expediency  of  so  far  assimilating  the  poor-law  of 
Lreland  to  that  of  England  as  to  allow  the  Irish  poor-law  authori- 
ties the  same  discretion  as  to  adopting  such  a  system  as  similar 
authorities  have  in  England. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  B.  Stoker  contributed  a  paper  advocating 
the  Claims  of  Widows  and  Children  of  Civil  Service  OflScers  to  the 
same  advantages  iu  respect  to  pensions  and  assisted  education  as 
are  enjoyed  by  the  families  of  officers  in  the  army  and  navy. 

Mr.  James  Kennedy  read  a  paper  on  the  Land  Laws  of  Europe, 
in  which  he  contrasted  the  laws  of  France  and  Prussia  encouraging 
the  subdivision  of  land  among  small  proprietors  with  those  of  our 
own  country. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  (the  Right  Hon.  W.  Lane  Joynt)  read 
a  paper  on  **  The  Butter  Trade  of  Ireland,"  Of  late  startling  state- 
ments had  been  made  that  they  were  losing  the  London,  American, 
and  Australian  markets  in  this  trade.  The  result  of  his  inquiries 
was  that  he  found  considerable  misconceptions  existing  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  not  Irish  butter  that  had  lost  the  London  market,  but 
the  London  market  that  had  lost  Irish  butter.  London  was  formerly 
the  place  where,  after  small  markets  were  supplied,  the  surplus  was 
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^ra^^BalB  to  be  stored  till  winter  took  it  oflT.  But  of  late  yeaxe  the 
Nonheru  marketa  of  England — iiamely,  Lancaiihire  and  Yorkshire— 
which,  for  the-densily  of  their  towns  and  rillagea,  might  be  termed 
one  huge  city,  with  a  population  otilniimbering  London,  had  begun 
to  buy  ail  ihe  Irish  butter  that  could  he  sent  to  them  at  a  price  far 
above  London.  When  the  production  of  butter  in  Ireland  was 
iDCrcaaing,  anti  found  a  ready  sale  at  prices  above  the  average  of 
the  last  forty,  or  even  the  last  twenty  years,  why  should  the  Irish 
farmer  trouble  Lis  head  about  the  London  maiketl  Ireland  was  not 
so  near  the  London  market  us  Normandy.  Jersey,  Holland,  or  France, 
and,  therefore,  not  eo  well  situated  for  sending  its  butter  fresh  ;  hut 
so  long  aa  these  markets  did  so  ho  thought  tho  Irish  farmer  was  juat 
as  well  ofi  by  salting.  With  regard  to  the  Australian  market,  the 
y  people  there  were  becoming  raore  agricultural,  and,  tlicrefore,  able 
to  make  their  own  butter  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
price  paid  there  was  only  7d.  per  lb.;  and  as  the  Irish  farmers  could 
only  sell  butter  from  1  Od.  to  11  d.  per  Ih.,  he  could  not  see  why  they 
should  grieve  to  baud  that  muiket  over  to  the  French  producers,  who 
glut  it  with  butter  at  u  low  price.  He  referred  to  the  superior  quality 
of  the  Irish  butter,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  a  small  farmer  could 
boat  a  large  farmer  iu  the  manufacture  of  butter  if  he  got  fair  play^ 
if  bis  landlord  gave  him  a  dwelling  to  live  in  and  a  small  dairy  where 
his  butter  could  be  kept  from  the  soil  and  smoke  of  ihe  house.  The 
farmer,  if  provided  with  suitable  means,  could  yet  greatly  improve 
the  iiu&Uty  of  tho  butler.  Smoking  the  fii'kins,  oversalting  and  over- 
holding,  were  great  causes  of  complaint,  aud  altering  the  brand  was 
a  great  injury  to  the  trade.  Inspectiou  of  the  butter  in  all  the  public 
markets  should  be  I'igidly  carried  out ;  and  if  the  formers,  landowners, 
and  merchants  of  Ireland  would  do  a  reasonable  duty  to  each  other 
in  tliifi  malter,  they  need  feai-  no  foreign  competition. 
^L  Mr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  LL.I>.,  readapaperon  tho  "  Slalistica 
^Bf  Mr,  Bianconi's  Enterprise."  At  the  Dublin  meeting  of  tho  Asso- 
^Hbtioo,  Mr.  Bianconi  had  been  able  to  give  some  account  of  his  great 
^^»r  enterprise.  From  age  and  ill-health  he  was  now  unable  to 
Kttend,  but  hod  suhmiltcd  the  statistics  to  Dr.  Hancock  up  to  the 
period  of  his  giving  up  the  entire  business  last  year.  Mr.  Bianconi 
commenced  bis  cars  iu  1815,  and  had  opened  3,2GG  miles  of  traffic 
in  1845,  when  railways  commenced,  on  which  76  had  then  been 
discontinued.  As  railways  were  gradually  introduced,  Mr.  Bianconi 
had  to  change  his  routes  of  cars,  and  between  1815  and  18GS 
be  gave  up  4,278  miles  of  trallic,  and  established  3,594  miles  of 
^^)evr  traffic,  and  he  had  2,506  miles  open  when  he  retired.  The 
^^■ars  were  running  in  such  opposite  points  as  Wnterford  in  the 
^^nst,  Wcstport  in  the  West,  Skibbereen  in  the  South,  and  Letter- 
^^Mnny  in  tho  Korlb.  Mr.  Bianconi's  success  arose  from  bis  having 
organiaed  his  services  on  the  principle  of  promotion  and  pension, 
like  the  public  service.  Mr,  Bianconi  gave  the  same  evidence  as  in 
1857,  of  his  having  carried  on  his  great  on teiprise  for  fifty-two  years, 
irilhoul  any  crime  or  injury  to  his   properly.     His  career  showed 
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that  foreigners  coald  sacceed  in  Ireland  as  well  as  natives — that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  most 
Celtic  districts  to  prevent  any  enterprise,  however  extensive,  if  well 
managed ;  and  that  the  scanty  deyelopment  of  manufactures  in  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland  was  to  be  ascribed,  as  in  similar  districts 
in  England  and  Scotland,  to  the  want  of  coal,  iron,  and  flax,  and  not 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Berkard  Hughes  read  a  paper  on  ^'Improvements  in  the 
Baking  Trade.''  Ho  contrasted  the  present  position  of  the  trade 
with  what  it  was  in  1822,  when  the  baking-houses  were  in  out- 
houses or  cellars,  the  ovens  inconvenient)  and  the  men  worked  from 
18  to  20  hours  a  day.  They  wrought  five  days  a  week,  and  in  that 
Ume  baked  13||  cwts.  of  bread.  Now,  with  only  eight  hours'  actual 
labour,  they  can  bake  1 20  cwt.  of  bread.  At  that  time  journeymen 
earned  from  hs.  to  1  Of.  a  week,  with  board  and  lodging  ;  while  at 
the  present  day,  they  could  earn  from  24«.  to  409.  After  referring 
to  his  having  successfully  abolished  Sunday  labour  in  his  establish- 
ment, he  said  : — ''As  it  is  generally  known  that  I  have  invented  and 
succeeded  in  perfecting  an  oven  heated  from  tho  exterior,  which 
saves  time,  fuel,  manual  labour,  and  possesses  great  advantages  as  to 
cleanliness,  with  uniformity  of  heat,  and  have  arranged  an  establish- 
ment (the  Model  Baking  Factory,  Falls  Road),  where  25  tons  of 
bread  can  be  daily  manufactured,  in  which  the  wheat  is  taken  iu  at 
one  end,  ground  and  dressed  into  flour,  baked  into  bread  and  biscuit, 
and  sent  out  at  the  other  end — it  may  be  supposed  it  is  by  these 
exceptional  means  that  I  am  enabled  to  carry  out  the  system  to 
which  I  have  directed  attention ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact,  as  it  can 
be  carried  on  in  any  ordinary  bakehouse,  and  is  at  present  iu  opera- 
tion in  my  other  establishments  in  Donegall  Street  and  Donegall 
Place." 

Professor  Moffett  (Gal way)  read  a  paper  "  On  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Cattle  Traffic  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
Ho  first  refeiTed  to  the  cruelty  practised  in  the  slaughtering  of 
calves;  tho  animals  being  strung  up  by  the  hind  legs,  and  a  rein 
opened,  and  then  closed,  and  then  opened  and  closed  again,  in  order 
that  the  whiteness  of  the  flesh  might  be  secured.  He  next  directed 
attention  to  the  sufferings  endured  by  live  stock  at  fairs  and  in  their 
transit  by  railways  and  steamboats.  The  wanton  brutalities  and 
cruel  neglect  which  might  be  witnessed  at  every  hour  in  open  day 
on  our  fair-greens,  along  our  quays  and  high  roads,  in  railway  trucks 
and  on  board  steamers,  exhibited  an  amount  of  cruelty  flagrantly  at 
variance  with  the  boasted  civilisation  of  our  times,  and  with  an 
acknowledged  duty  to  God's  sentient  creatures.  At  the  toll-gate  of 
a  fair-green  the  animals  were  brutally  beaten  with  bludgeons,  usually 
loaded  with  lead.  The  savagery  of  the  fair-green  was  repeated  in 
intenser  forms  in  the  railway  trucks  and  at  the  ports  of  embarkation. 
In  addition  to  the  merciless  beatings  with  heavy  sticks,  the  over- 
crowding of  the  waggons,  and  the  unventilated  holds  of  vessels,  the 
animals  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  journeys — some  of 
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ifBonocoupy  tliirty-Bix  hours — get  no  food  or  water.  It  had  been 
stated  that  they  were  not  unfreqoeotly  removed  from  the  waggons 
dead)  having  perislicd  by  that  most  terrible  form  of  death — thirst. 
A  gentleman  from  Edinburgh  wrote  him  that,  in  May  last,  he  had 
known  cuttle  kept  in  the  trucks  four  days,  and  that  two  of  the 
animals  died,  ^tearn  vessels,  railway  trocks,  and  other  conveyances, 
should  1)0  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  animals 
from  tho  moat  feickcning  atrocities,  as  well  as  for  tho  pecuniary 
tulvantagc  of  trades  or  shareholders,  just  as  public  opinion  demanded 
proper  appointmeats  in  emigrant  vessels  leaving  port.  In  the 
latter  caso  it  became  a  question  of  human  Hfe  and  he«lth,  and  it 
was  not  less  ihe  same  quealion  when  human  food  waa  snljecled  to  con- 
ditions which  produce  disease  and  death  in  tho  animals,  and  as  surely 
in  man  also.  The  cjucslion  was  one  cf  duty,  aud  deeply  aUecling 
tho  fibre  of  the  national  charactct-.  Nations  in  wluch  Urge  classes 
indulged  in  cruelty  to  the  hrut«  creation,  and  in  which  such  cruelty 
passed  nnrebuked  and  uniiunished  by  the  re^t,  would  coaae  to  advance 
if  they  did  not  retrograde  iu  civilisation. 

Mr,  NuQBNT  KoBiNSoM  read  a  paper  on  "Dwellings'  Beform  in 
Dublin."*  Tho  Industrial  Company,  recently  established  in  Dublin, 
had  been  incorporated  under  the  Companies'  Act  of  I8G2,  by 
whieh  the  liability  of  each  shareholder  was  limited  lo  the  amount 
unpaid  on  his  shares.  The  capital  was  £30,000,  in  200  shares 
of  £10  each.  The  company  purchased  on  advantageous  terms  a 
site  iu  that  portion  of  the  city  known  as  iho  Liberties,  which  was 
the  most  decayed  and  densely  crowded,  and  had  erected  a  handsome 
block  of  buildings  thereon.  The  buildings  were  constructed  so  aa 
to  derive  tho  greatest  possible  security  against  contagion  and  Bre, 
each  floor  aflbrding  two  complete  family  tenements,  comprising 
silling  and  bedrooms.  The  ground  floor  would  he  appropriated 
for  shops,  and  the  basement  storey  used  for  storage.  A  central 
Btaircase  reached  all  the  floors,  to  each  of  which  a  lobby  and  open 
gallery  would  be  constructed.  The  arrangements  for  water-supply, 
aa  well  as  for  drainage,  &c.,  were  of  tho  most  perfect  character. 
The  upper  floors  would  be  boarded,  the  ground  lloor  paved  with 
tiles  and  concrete.  All  tjio  fitliuga  would  be  of  tlie  most  simple 
aud  substantial  character,  and  iu  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
the  utmost  attention  would  be  paid  to  warmth,  light,  and  veutilatiou. 
A  laundry,  drying-rooms,  and  airing  ground  would  be  included 
in  the  precincts  of  the  range.  The  entire  buildings  would  afford 
120  rooms,  with  two  extensive  shops  and  stores,  and  basement 
for  letting,  and  it  was  csliniated  that  the  former  would  accommodate 
360  inmates.  All  the  above  advantages  would  be  afforded  for  a 
rent  not  greater  than  that  usually  charged  for  the  wretched  abodes 

t  which  the  working-classes  wero  obliged   to  live  in  every  port 
the  city.     The  cost  of  construction  was  £4,300. 
Mr.  laAAo  J.  MuEFHr,  in  a  pap«r  •'  On  a  Plan  for  a  Complete 
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Note  CircnlatloDy''  called  attention  to  the  different  bank-note  circu- 
lation prevailing  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
After  alluding  to  the  Acts  of  1844  and  1846,  and  to  the  panic  of 
1866,  which  he  attributed  to  the  over-tradiDg  of  previous  years, 
notice  was  taken  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  issue 
should  be  a  department  of  the  State.  This  view  the  writer  con- 
troverted, and  pointed  out  that  the  State  does  not  issue,  but  only 
stamps,  gold  and  silver  coinage.  The  proposal  contained  in  the 
paper  was  to  follow  the  recent  example  of  the  United  States,  by 
permitting  every  person  to  issue  notes,  which  should  be  legal 
tender  on  the  issuer  lodging  consols  with  a  margin  of  25  per  cent. 
with  the  Government,  such  securities  to  be  confiscated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  note-holders  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  paid 
in  gold  on  demand.  The  paper  concluded  by  observing  that 
restrictions,  when  removed,  have  generally  been  found  to  have 
done  more  harm  than  had  been  previously  supposed. 

Mr.  William  Eiskpatrick,  foreman  printer,  Northern  Whiff,  read 
a  paper  on  ''  Friendly  Societies,"  in  which  he  maintained  that  while 
some  societies  were  managed  with  an  economy  and  prudence  hardly 
to  be  expected  fi'om  the  working  classes,  and  worthy  of  imitation  by 
those  who  are  looked  up  to  as  model  financiers,  there  was  a  need 
existing  generally  for  Government  supervision.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt 
mentions  the  case  of  a  society,  established  in  1805,  which  had  78 
members  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  mostly  old  men,  and  there 
was  only  £35  laid  by  to  meet  the  increasing  claims  of  senile  sickness. 
Another  dated  from  1798  ;  it  had  86  members,  nearly  all  advanced 
in  years  ;  several  had  been  40  or  50,  two  more  than  60,  years  in  the 
association,  and  there  were  only  a  few  pounds  in  hand  at  the  disso- 
lution. In  one  year  the  registrar  received  notices  of  dissolution 
from  137  Friendly  Societies.  Of  this  number  not  more  than  one  or 
two  had  tables  prepared  by  an  actuary,  and  all  the  rest  bad  adopted 
a  uniform  payment  for  all  members.  The  Tontine  Societies  of 
Dublin  he  denounced  as  being  amongst  the  worst  managed  in  the 
country.  Then  there  were  the  sick  and  burial  clubs,  the  most  bare- 
faced swindles  of  the  age,  which  had  regularly  appointed  agents  or 
canvassers  going  about  from  house  to  house,  collecting  subscriptions 
of  2d.  or  3d.  a  week  for  each  member  of  a  family,  promising,  in  return, 
a  sum  of  money  during  sickness,  and  £2  or  £3  on  the  death  of  a 
child,  and  as  much  as  £8  or  £10  on  the  death  of  an  adult.  The 
agent  generally  occupied  a  good  house,  and  lived  in  good  style, 
until  the  demands  for  sick  relief  or  burial  money  became  too 
numerous,  when  he  suddenly  collapsed,  transferring  his  services  to  a 
rival  society,  and  the  funds  to  his  own  private  account.  Some  of 
these  clubs  were  actually  paying  at  the  present  time  from  60  to  75 
per  cent  for  "  management."  The  sooner  there  was  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  these  clubs,  and  a  Government  inspection,  the  better. 
Then  there  were  somewhere  about  30,000  Friendly  Societies  in 
operation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  was  at  present  no  security 
for  members  in  many  cases.    Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  stated  that  out  of  the 
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25,000  Friendly  Societies  over  which  he  had  control,  being  enrolled 
in  his  department,  he  could  not  recommend  twenty  us  being  abso- 
lutely safe.  This  statement  should  be  sufficient  ground  for  legisla- 
tion. As  it  was,  a  new  society  was  formed,  members  enrolled,  rules 
drawn  up,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  registrar,  who  certified  they  were 
in  accordance  with  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act  ;  but  that  functionary 
invariably  added  a  note  to  his  certificate,  to  the  effect  that  the  tables 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  prepared  by  an  actuary  ;  and  therein 
lay  the  objection — the  rock  on  which  so  many  perished.  Ho 
advocated  the  appointment  of  a  Government  Inspector  and  Actuary. 

Mr.  Kennedy  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Influence  of  Education  upon 
Manufactures  and  Commerce,"  in  which  ho  referred  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  education  on  the  continent,  and  the  consequent  superi- 
ority of  Prussian  and  French  workmen  in  many  respects  to  the 
British,  especially  in  matters  of  taste.  He  pointed  out  the  course  of 
instruction  given  in  the  continental  schools,  including  mechanics, 
practical  chemistry,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  generally ;  while, 
having  the  decimal  system,  they  had  no  complicated  system  of 
arithmetical  calculations.  Hence  the  cotton-spinners  were  indebted 
to  Franco  for  the  combing-machine  ;  to  other  countries  for  improve- 
ments in  power-looms ;  the  printers  received  their  monthly  designs 
from  France  and  Germany ;  and  thus  instead  of  being  the  pioneers, 
we  were  merely  the  followers  of  others. 

Mr,  Daniel  Sheriff  read  a  paper  "  On  Diseases  in  Cattle,"  in 
which  he  attributed  the  tendency  to  disease  to  artificial  feeding  and 
confinement. 
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Alley,  J.  J.,  observations  on  interna- 
tional currency,  252;  on  interna- 
tional arbitration,  257. 

Allworthy,  Edward,  the  neglected 
children  of  the  poor,  and  what  we 
owe  to  them,  296. 

Anderson,  John,  on  the  extension  of 
the  Local  Government  Acts  to 
Ireland,  674 ;  discussion,  684. 

Rev,  W.,  workhouse  hos- 
pitals in  the  west  of  Ireland,  518. 

Andrews,  Thomas,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
address  on  education,  89;  Jerome's 
course  of  training,^9 ;  earlv  univer- 
sities in  Europe,  91 ;  history  of 
education  in  Ireland,  ib, ;  report  of 
1812,  93 ;  reports  of  the  commission 
of  1825,  94 ;  schools  receiving  public 
aid,  97, 100 ;  history  of  elementary 
education  in  England,  98 ;  the  con- 
science clause,  S^;  commission  on 
popular  education  in  England,  1861, 
102;  revised  code,  ib.\  value  of 
examinations,  104;  observations  on 
the  Irish  education  question,  431 ; 
observations  on  the  idiotic  and  the 
imbecile,  445 ;  suggestions  for  check- 
ing the  hurtful  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  for  the  working  classes-, 
659. 

Ai'bitration.  See  International  arbi- 
tration. 

Arnold,  Dr.  W.,  observations  on  the 
idiotic  and  the  imbecile,  442 ;  on  the 
health  of  towns,  558. 

Arthur,  Rev.  W. ,  observations  on  the 
Irish  education  question,  423. 

Arts'  course.  See  Queen's  University, 
Ireland. 

Audain,  W.,  relations  between  land* 
lord  and  tenant,  663 ;  discussion, 
665. 

Baincs,  Mrs.    William,  infant   mor- 

tality,  529. 
Baker,  T.  B.  Lloyd,  what  better  mea- 
sures can  be  adopted  for  the  reprcs- 
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sion  of  crimes  of  violcnco  against  the 
person?  204;  discusRion,  272;  on 
vagranls,  232;  obsciTaiions  on 
crimes  of  violence,  274 ;  observa- 
tions on  prison  labour,  270-280; 
on  police  organization,  282. 

Baking  trade.     See  Hughes,  B. 

Bank  Act,  114. 

Banks.     See  Penny  Banks. 

Bankrupt  law,  24,  57. 

,  on  the  laws  of,   by  O. 

Perry,  288. 

Bankrupt  Law  of  Ireland,  the,  by 
James  Heron,  28G. 

Barclay,  Dr.,  observations  on  the  re- 
creation of  the  working  classes,  55C. 

Bamchson,  A.,  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  Ireland  from  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  beetroot,  078;  discus- 
sion, 070;  obser^'ations  on  the 
Irish  education  question,  431 ;  on 
the  manufactures  of  Ireland,  080- 
002. 

Baylis,  A.  O.,  M.D.,  observations  on 
the  recreation  of  the  working- 
classes,  550. 

Belfast.  See  Sanitary  condition  of 
Belfast ;  Sanftary  inquiry. 

,  mill  workers  of.     Sec  Flax 
spinning. 

seminaries  for  higher  educa- 


tion.   See  education. 
Belgium,  the  laws  of,  relative  to  ille- 
gitimate children  and  foundlings,  by 
J.  B.  Curgenven,  531. 
BcUis,  Kcv.  S.  Arrott,  LL.l).,  uuivcr- 
nity  reform,  with  fipecial  rfferencc  to 
the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland, 
440;  discussion,  440;   observations 
on  the  sanitary  laws,  548;  on   the 
registrutiun    system,  5'>1. 
Berkeley,  Rev.  L.  E.,  observations  on 
the  Irish  education  question,   120 ; 
on  intermediate  education,  100. 
Bcverldge,  11.,  M.I). ;  on  the  Htati>*tic8 
of  the  recent  epidemic  of  typhus  in 
Aberdeen,    thowing    its     probable 
cauFe    and   cost,    401 ;    discussion, 
5.>8. 
Bianconi'8,  M.,  enterprise.  See  Capital. 
Blake,  J.   A.,    M.P.,    how    may    the 
extension  of  the  IvUh  fisheries  be 
best    i)romoted?    01  o;    discussion, 
000;    ol^servations  on  Government 
and  the  railways,  (;00. 
Boards  of  Health.    JStc  Health. 
Bottom  ley,      W.,     observaiions     on 

Government  and  the  railways,  000. 
Boucherett,    Louisa.      Outdoor    relief 
for  woikUouae  children,  000. 


Boys'  beadle,  the,  by  C.  B-  Ford,  296. 

Bracebridge,  C.  H.,  observations  on 
])<)lice  organization,  28.'};  on  the 
idiotic  and  the  imbecile.  442. 

I^reach  of  promise.    See  Evidence. 

Browne,  Samuel,  M.D.,  on  the  progress 
of  sanitary  inquiry  in  Belfast,  447  ; 
discussion,  558;  ol)servations  on 
the  registration  system,  550;  on  the 
sanitary  laws,  544. 

Bruce,  Dr.  S.,  observations  on  the 
sanitary  laws,  540. 

Bryce,  Rev.  R.  J.,  LL.D.,  history  and 
peculiar  features  of  the  Belfast 
seminaries  for  higher  education,  4ij\ ; 
observations  on  the  Irish  education 
question,  430;  on  the  status  of 
teachers,  431 ;  on  the  idiotic  and  the 
imbecile,  442;  on  the  universities, 
451. 

Burgee,  O.  II.,  flax  extension  in 
Ireland,  077 ;  discussion,  070 ;  obser- 
vations on  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland,  080. 

Butter  trade  of  Ireland,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  L.  Jovnt,  096. 

Capital,  application  of,  in  the  Sonth 
of  Ireland,  as  illustrated  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  Mr.  Bianconi*8  enterjiripc, 
by  W.  N.  Hancock,  LL.1).,  007. 

Carpenter,  Mary,  on  prison  discipline 
in  India,  230. 

— — ^—  on  female  education  in 
India,  405. 

Carter,  R.  M.,  obseri'ations  on  the 
sanitary  laws,  540;  on  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  working    classes,  5-30. 

Cartwright,  Henry,  how  can  the  organi- 
zation of  our  police  l>c  improved, 
with  a  view  to  the  more  effectual 
rci>rcs8ion  of  crime  ?  212 ;  distcussion, 
282. 

. on  prison   labour, 

275 ;  discussion,  270. 

(.'attic.     :Sefi  Diseu-se  in  cattle. 

CauKicld,  W.  !>.,  on  the  laws  rclaiing 
to  the  aclioii  of  boards  of  hcaltb, 
511  ;  di:ious.sion,  513. 

Chad^\ick,  Kdwin,  what  action,  if  any, 
ought  tlio  government  to  take>\iili 
regard  to  railways  ?  503  ;  diijcu^.-iuu, 
084. 

Chancellor,  Ilcv.  J.  A.,  observaiiuns 
on  international  currency,  2'>2. 

Childi-en.  See  Neglected  children; 
Workhouse  children. 

Christie,  Luke.      What  legi.^lative  cr 
other  mea.'^ures  can   be  adojited  to 
improve  the  relations  liclween  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland?   oO-3 
diflcussion,  005. 
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Charch  education  society  for  Ireland, 
the  case  of,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Seaver, 
317;  discuBsioD,  421. 

City  play-grounds.    See  Play-grounds. 

Civil  officers,  widows  and  children  of, 
the  position  of,  by  Charlotte  M.  B. 
Stoker,  696. 

Clark,  Charles,  on  a  court  of  criminal 
appeal,  264 ;  discussion,  266 ;  obser- 
vations on  local  courts,  269. 

Clearing-house  system,  by  W.  D. 
Henderson,  663. 

Clcary,  A.,  organization  of  industry 
with  a  view  to  cheap  production,  679, 
discussion,  679 ;  observations  on  the 
results  of  emigration,  671 ;  on  the 
manufactories  of  Ireland,  681. 

Clode,  Captain,  observations  on  the 
registration  systems,  652. 

Codification,  43. 

Coffin,  C,  observations  on  the  Irish 
education  question,  424;  on  the 
status  of  teachers,  432;  on  inter- 
mediate education,  460. 

Community  of  nations,  address  by 
David  Dudley  Field,  63. 

Compulsory  education;  tee  Educa- 
tion. 

Connor,  Foster,  observations  on  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland,  681. 

Corlctt,  Barbara,  on  city  play -grounds, 
662;  discussion,  663. 

-.»^— ^—  the  Queen's  insti- 
tute for  the  training  and  employment 
of  educated  women,  696. 

Cottage  improvements.  See  Sanitary 
improvements. 

Cotton,  Sir  A.,  irrigation  and  naviga- 
tion in  India,  663. 

County  courts,  61. 

Crime ;  tee  Juvenile  crime. 

repression  of.    Address  by  the 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  Ireland,  70. 
See  also  Police  organization. 

Crimes ;  eee  Violence. 

Criminal  appeal.  Is  it  desirable  to 
establish  a  court  of,  on  the  facts  ; 
and  if  bo,  on  what  plan  ?  by  Sir.  J. 
E.  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart.,  196; 
discussion,  266. 

On  a  court  of,  by  C. 

Clark,  2C4  ;  discussion,  265. 

Cruelty  to  animals,  with  reference 
to  tlic  cattle  trade,  by  Professor 
Moffctt,  G98. 

Cruikshank,  John.  Penny  banks  in 
and  around  Glasgow,  663. 

Cumming,  James,  M.D.,  observations 
on  the  registration  systems,  650. 

Cunningham,  W.  C,  observations  on 
police  organization,  282. 


Curgenven,  J.  B.,  on  the  laws  of  Bel- 
gium relative  to  illegiUmate  children 
and  foundlings,  631;  observations 
on  the  sanitary  laws,  645;  on  the 
registration  systems,  661. 

Currency,  143 ;  paper  currency,  147. 
Bee  also  International  currency. 

Daniel,  W.  T.  S.,  Q.C.,  observations 
on  international  arbitration,  266. 

Deaf  and  dumb  of  Ireland,  their  condi- 
tion, and  the  means  of  ameliorating 
it,  by  the  Rev.  John  Kingham,  439 ; 
discussion,  440. 

Decimal  system ;  tee  Money,  weight8,&c. 

Dietaries,  prison  and  workhouse,  by 
Edwin  Lankester,  M.  D.,  620. 
See  also  Workhouse  hospitalB. 

Digest  of  law,  23. 

Disease  in  cattle,  by  D.  Sheriff,  701. 

Down,  J.  L.  H.,  M.D.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  educating  the  idiotic 
and  imbecile  ?  246 ;  discussion,  440. 

Down  and  Connor,  the  Bishop  of, 
observations  on  the  idiotic  and  the 
imbecile,  441. 

Drinking  and  drunkenness,  increase  of 
in  Ireland,  by  Rev.  J.  N.  Harkness, 
691. 

Drunken-madness  or  Methyomania, 
by  Rev.  W.  Mao  Ilwaine,  663. 

Dublin,  Sanitary  progress  in.  On  the 
objects,  operation  and  efifect^  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  public  health 
committee  of  Dublin,  by  H.  J.  P. 
Maclean,  486 ;  discussion,  668. 

DufiFerin  and  Clandeboye,  Lord,  open- 
ing address,  1  ;  condition  of  Irish 
affairs,  2;  education  in  Ireland,  6; 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  10 ; 
relations  between  Irish  landlords 
and  tenants,  13;  emigration,  18; 
manufacturing  interests  in  Ireland, 
19;  observations  on  the  Irish  land 
question,  666. 

Duncan,  P.  M.,  M.B.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  educating  the  idiotic 
and  imbecile ;  and  ought  the  State 
to  subsidise  educational  establish- 
ments for  such  persons?  338;  dis- 
cussion, 440. 

Dwellings  reform  in  Dublin,  by  N. 
Robinson,  700. 

Economy  and  Trade,  summaiy  of 
proceedings,  661-701. 

Education,  address  by  Thomas 
Andrews,  M.  D.,  F.R.S.,  189. 

in     England,     elementary, 

history  of,  98;  the  **  conscience ' 
clause,  99 ;  commission  on  popular 
education,  102;  revised  code,  ib,; 
examinatiooi,  104. 
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Edacaiion  in  Ireland,  history  of,  91. 
i Exaggerated    estimates    of 

reading   and    writing,    by   W.   B. 

Hodgson,  LL.D.,  898. 

■  ■    Is     the    "  national "    or 


«(  denominational  "  system  best 
suited  to  Uie  circumstances  of 
Ireland  ?  by  Professor  Nesbitt,  297 ; 

discussion,  421. By  the  Rev.  J. 

S.  Porter,  419;  discussion,  421. 

Compulsory  education,  by  the 


Rev.  J.  McCosh,  LL.D.,  375. 

Intermediateand  middle-class 


education,  by  Rev.  J.  McGosb,  LL.D., 
456 ;  discussion,  459. 

Intermediate   education,   by 


Rev.  J.  Mclvor,  D.D.,  459 ;   discus- 
sion, 459. 

History  and  peculiar  fea- 


tures of  the  Belfast  seminaries  for 
higher  education,  by  Rev.  R.  J. 
Bryce,  LL.D.,  461. 

Influence  of  education  upon 


manufactures  and  commerce,  by  J. 
Kennedy,  701. 

nummary   of    Proceedings, 


418.461. 

See  aUo  Female  education ;  Teachers. 
— ^—  for  girls  ;  ste  Girls. 

Society ;  see  Church  educa- 


tion society. 
Elliot,  Robt.,  M.D.  What  measures  are 
necessary  to   secure  efficiency  and 
uniformity  in  the  worl^ing  of  the 
sanitary  laws  throughout  the  king- 
dom, 541 ;  discussion,  543 ;  obser- 
vations on  the  health  of  towns,  559. 
Emigration  iVom  Ireland,  continuous. 
What  are  the  economical  results  of? 
by  J.  McKane,  576 ;  discussion,  669. 
Evidence.    The  exclusion  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  accused  in  criminal 
cases,  by  J.  Lowry  Whittle,  227. 

On  the  rules  of  evidence 

excluding  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
and  especially  that  of  married  per- 
sons in  certain  coses,  and  of  the 
parties  to  actions  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise, by  F.  K.  Falkiner,  Q.C.,  291. 
JEwart,   W.,  jun.     Development  and 
extension  of  the  manufactures   of 
Ireland— the  growth  of  flax,  G7G ; 
discussion,  079;  observations  on  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland,  681. 
Falkiner,  F.  R.,  Q.C.    On  the  rules  of 
evidence  excluding  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  and   especially    that    of 
married  persons   in    certain   cases, 
and  of  the  parties   to  actions  for 
breach  of  promise,   291;   observa- 
liOQB  on  IhQ  ^isialmilation  of  English 


and  Irish  procedure,  263 ;  on  prison 

labour,  279. 
Farmer  proprietary  in  Ireland,  a  plan 

for  the  gradual  creation  of,  by  H.  D. 

Button,  687. 
Female  education  in  India,  by  Biary 

Carpenter,  405. 
Fenwick,  Captun,  on  prison  labour^ 

276 ;  discussion,  276. 
Field,  David  Dudley,  address  on  the 

community  of  naUons,  56;   oliser- 

vations  on  international  currency, 

253;  on  international  arbitration, 

258. 
Fisher,  John,  observations  on  the  Irish 

land  question,  665. 
Fisher,  Joseph,  observations  on  the 

Irhih  education  question,  426;  on 

the  results  of  emigration,  669;  on 

government  and  the  railways,  685 ; 

on  trades  unions,  694. 
Fisheries,  Irish,  how  may  the  exten- 
sion of,  be  best  promoted,  by  J.  A. 

Blake,  M.P.,  618;  discussion,  690. 
Fitzpatrick,  Rev.  James,  observations 

on  the  universities,  454. 
Flax  spinniog,  on  the  influence  of,  on 

the  health  of  the  mill-workers  of 

Belfast,  by  J.  Moore,  M.D.,  508. 
Flax  extension  in  Ireland,  by  G.  H. 

Burges,  677 ;  discussion,  679. 

See  also  Ewart. 
Ford,  C.  R.    The  boys'  beadle,  296. 
Foster,  Vere,  observations  on  the  Irish 

education    question,    425  ;  on  the 

status  of  teachers,  437. 
Fottrell,  O.  D.,  observations  on  the 

assimilation  of   English  and  Irish 

procedure,  201. 
Foundlings ;  see  Illegitimate  children. 
Friendly  societies,  by  W.  Kirkpatrick, 

700. 
GafHkin,  Thomas,  observations  on  the 

idiotic  and  the  iml)ecile,  444. 
Gait,  W.,  observations  on  Government 

and  the  railways,  087. 
Gardner,  Edward.       On  Oaths,  291 ; 

observations  on   international  cur- 
rency, 253. 
Gibson,  James,  observations   on  the 

Universities,  450. 
Gillespie,  James,  observations  on  the 

idiotic  and  the  imbecile,  444. 
Gilmore,  John,  observations  on  inter- 
national currency,  252. 
Girls  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 

advanced  education  for,  by  IsabelU 
M.  S.  Tod,  808. 
Glasgow ;  see  Penny  Banks. 
Gray,  William,  observations  on  crimes 
of  violence,  2i75, 


K;  olmrviUoiui  on  tKe  Irisb 
Gshcrlw,  GOO. 

Greer,  S.  M.,  Should  (be  mllwn^s  of 
Irelaad  bo  purcliaBed  by  tho  Sliite? 
605;  dUcusilon,  GM;  obBervuliuDs 
OQ  tbe  Local  QovernmeDt  Acts.  076. 

GuernEoy  prison,  on  the  Hlate  of,  by 
Rogamoad  HUI,  21)3, 

Hancock,  John,  J.P.,  should  the  Local 
Governmeot  Acta  lie  extended  to 
lrelaQdI&35;diBcue8ioo,  674:  obscr' 
vaUons  on  the  heHllh  of  towns.  659  i 
on  the  Locnl  GoTerniaenl  Acts.  6T5. 

Hancoclc  W.  Ncilsoti,  LL.D.     The 

SplicaUon  of  capital  in  the  south 
Ireland,  aa  illustrated  by  the 
■tatialica  of  Mr.  Kancoiii'«  enter- 
prise, 607;  obaerralionsonlaterme' 
dlate  education,  400:  on  tbe  results 
of  emigration,  873- 

Uannn,  Rev.  Hugh,  obserTations  oa 
(he  health  of  Ioitd?,  5ljS. 

Hannay,  Kev.  Ur,  abserralions  OD  the 
stuutai?  lawB,  545. 

Hardwicke.  W.,  M-D.,  Id  what  form, 
and  to  what  extent  is  it  desirable 
that  the  public  shoald  provide 
mwnH  for  tbe  recreation  of  the 
working  dasses?    471:    discussion, 

Hwknesa,  Ear.  J.  N.,  increase  of 
drinking  uid  drunkeuoesB,  and  cost 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Ireland, 
601. 

Hastings,  O.  W^  address  from  the 
coundl,  21 :  oa  tbe  laws  relating 
to  the  property  of  married  women, 
292;  obserratiuBs  on  internalional 
curreocy,  251 :  on  the  universitiefl, 
461. 

tlaujsbton,  James,  teelotolism.  702; 
obBerratioDB  oa  inlt<CDB(ioDal  arbi- 
tration, 354 ;  on  the  Irish  land  ques- 
tion, 6GB;  on  aoTernmcat  and  the 
r^tways,  689. 

Health.  Boards  of,  on  the  lawBrclBliog 
to  the  notion  of.  by  W.  B.  CaulUold, 
541 ;  discussion,  &43. 

Public,   address   on,    by   Sir 

James  Simpson,  Bart.,  M.B.,  I''.R.S., 
IDT;  summary  of  proceedings,  S39- 
664. 

Henderson,  W.  B,,  the  clearing  honso 
system,  603. 

Henry,  Rev.  R.  U.,  obeervnlions  on  the 
health  of  towns,  1)59. 

Heron,  James,  the  banhmpt  law  of 
Ireland,  286-,  on  monetary  panics. 
647. 


Uill,  Bosamond,  on  tbe  stale  of 
Uuornsey  prison,  S93. 

Uubort,  Lord,  is  it  desirable  to  estab- 
L'sh  a  system  of  international  arbi- 
tration, and,  If  BO,  on  what  principle 
should  it  be  organized  ?  164 ;  iliwus- 
siou,  2u4. 

Hodgson,  W.  B-,  LUD.,  exaggerated 
estimates  of  reading  and  writing, 
893;  observations  on  the  status  of 
teachers,  435. 

Hospitals ;  la  Workhouse  hospitals. 

Hughes,  B.,  improvements  In  tbe 
baking  trade,  697. 

Hurst,  George,  observatioug  on  crimes 
of  violence,  272 ;  on  prison  labour, 
277 ;  on  police  organization,  282. 

Hatcbinson,  Mi^or,  on  tbe  gaols  and 
prison  discipline  in  India,  28t). 

Hutton,  H.  I)ix,  LL.B„  tbe  record  of 
title  in  Ireland,  293;  tbe  Stdn- 
Harden  berg  land  legislation,  its 
basis,  development,  and  results  in 
Pmasia,  628 ;  a  plan  for  tbe  gradaal 
creation  of  a  farmer  proprietary  in 
Iceland,  68T;  observations  on  tbe 
IrUh  land  qaeslion,  6Q6;  on  the 
reeults  of  emigration,  672. 

Hyndmon,  Httgh,  LL.B.,  amendment 
of  tbe  law  and  practice  relating  to 
civil  bills  and  tbe  inferior  courts  of 
record  in  Ireland,  182 1  discussion, 
261. 

Idiotic  and  imbecile,  what  is  tbe  best 
method  of  educating?  by  J.  L.  H. 
Down,     M.B.,     246 ;     diucussioD, 


440. 


-What is  the  best 


method  of  educating  the  idiotic  ai 

imbecile,  and  ought  the  Stale   lo 

subsidize  edacalionat  establiahmenta 

rorsQch  persons?  by  P.  M.  Duncan, 

M.B.,  3SS  i  discuEsioQ,  440, 
. On  the  education 

of  the  idiotic  and  imbecile,  by  U.  H. 

Kidil,U,D.,  439;  discussion,  440. 
Ulegitimate  children,  on  tbe  laws  of 

Belgium  relative  to,  by  J,  B,  C'ur- 

genven,  531. 
Imbecile :  kc  Idiotic 
India,  prison  discipline  in,  by  Mat; 

Carpenter,  239. 
Female   education    in,  by  Mary 

Carpenter,  405. 
The  gaols  end  prison  discipline 

in,  by  l^jor  Hutebiason,  289. 
Irrigation  and  navigation  in,  by 

Sir.  A.  Cotton,  663. 
North,  villi^e  systems  of,  hyU, 
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Indnrtrial  Schools  Act,  on  tbe,  by  R.  S. 
WatsoD,  294. 

Industry,  organization  of;  «ee  Frodac- 
tion. 

Infant  mortality^  by  Mrs.  W.  Bdnes, 
629. 

Intemperance;  see  Salut populi. 

Intermediate  edncation;  tee  £daca« 
tion. 

Intermediate  prisons,  on,  by  J.  P. 
Organ,  296. 

International  arbitration,  is  it  desirable 
to  establish  a  general  system  of,  and 
if  so,  on  what  principle  should  it  be 
organized?  by  Lord  Hobart,  164; 
discussion,  254. 

InternationiJ  currency,  is  It  desirable 
that  there  should  be  an,  and  if  so, 
on  what  basis?  By  Leone  LctI, 
159 ;  discussion,  251. 

by  Tito  Pag- 

liardini,  250 ;  discussion  251. 

International  code,  21. 

International  high  court,  by  David 
Boss,  LL.B.,  167 ;  discussion,  254. 

Ireland,  condition  of  Irish  affairs,  2 ; 
education,  6;  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, 10;  relations  between  land- 
lords and  tenants,  13, 183 ;  emigra- 
tion, 18;  manufacturing  interests, 
19,  131;  convict  system,  2C,  56; 
assimilation  of  the  laws  of  England 
and  Ireland,  48 :  Incumbered  Estutes 
Court,  6G ;  Brehon  laws,  58 ;  history 
of  education  in  Ireland,  91-100; 
cabins  in,  108;  railways,  148;  trade 
of  Irish  townp,  150. 

Assimilation  of  the  law  and 

procedure  of  England  and  Ireland, 
by  H.  N.  Mozley,  175 ;  discussion, 
261. 

Amendment  of  the  law  and 

practice  relating  to  civil  bills  and 
the  inferior  courts  of  record  in 
Ireland,  by  Hugh  Hyndman,  LL.B., 
182;  discussion,  261. 

Jury  laws  in  Ireland,  amend- 


Ireland,   Church   Edncation  Society; 

$ce  Church  Education  Society. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  of;  tee 

Deaf  and  dumb. 

Queen's    University 


mcnt  of,  by  John  O'Hagan,  Q.C., 
221. 

The   bankrupt    law  of,  by 


James  Heron,  286. 
Is  the  *•  national  '*  or  **  de- 
nominational"  system  of  education 
best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland  ?  by  Professor  Neabitt,  297. 

by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 


Porter,  419 ;  discussion,  421. 

— The  reformatoiy  schools  of, 

by  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Lane  Joynt,  294. 

Juvenile   crime  in,  by  C. 

Wolfe  Shaw,  245. 


University  reform. 
See  alio  Capital,  application  of; 
Emigration ;  Fanner  proprietary ; 
Landlord  and  tenant ;  Local  Go- 
vernment Acts ;  Manufactures ; 
Railways;  Taxation  of  Ireland. 
Irish  fisheries  ;  tee  Fisheries,  Irish. 

railways ;  tee  Railwavs^ 

—  university  question,  the,  by  C.  P. 
Beichel,  D.D.,  858;  discussion,  449. 

Irvine,  Rev.  Richard,  observations  on 
the  univtfsities,  456;  on  interme- 
diate education,  460. 

Irwin,  Rev.  A.,  observations  on  the 
Irish  education  question,  423. 

Jenldns,  E.,  observations  on  the 
sanitary  laws,  545. 

Johnston,  Rev.  Mr.,  observations  on 
the  status  of  teachers,  438 ;  on  the 
idiotic  and  the  imbecile,  444. 

■  Rev.  J.  A.,  closing  of  public 

houses  in  Scotland,  692. 

Joynt,  Right  Hon  W.  Lane,  on  the 
reformatory  schools  of  Ireland,  294 ; 
butter  trade  of  Ireland,  G96 ;  obser- 
vations on  the  Irish  land  question, 
668. 

Junsprudcnce  and  the  amendment  of 
the  law,  summary  of  proceedings, 
248-296. 

and  assimilation  of  the 

law,  address  by  the  Right  Hon.  T. 
0*Hagan,  86. 

Jury  laws  in  Ireland,  amendment  of, 
by  John  O'Hagan,  Q.C.,  221 ;  dis- 
cuFsion,  286. 

system,  the  machinery  for  work- 
ing, its  defects  and  repair,  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Pulling,  218;  discussioD, 
286. 

,  the  Scotch,  by  G.  R. 

Tcnnant,  284 ;  discussion,  286. 

Juvenile  crime  in  Ireland,  by  C.  Wolfe 
Shaw,  245. 

Kane,  Sir  Robert,  F.R.S.,  address  on 
economy  and  trade,  124 ;  emigration, 
126;  trades'  unions,  128;  co-opera- 
tion, 129 ;  railways,  129  ;  continental 
railway  system,  130;  manufactures 
of  Ireland,  131 :  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ireland,  133;  peasant 
proprietorship  in  France  and  Prussia, 
134;  the  soundest  basis  for  social 
happiness  and  national  stabilitT, 
136;  observations  on  Govamment 
and  the  railways,  690. 
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Kennedy,  James,  on  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Belfast,  558;  discussion, 
558. 

Land  laws  of  Europe 

and  their  effect,  C96. 

Influence  of  education 


upon  manufactures  and  commerce, 
701. 

Kidd,  G.  H.,  M.D.,  on  the  education 
of  the  idiotic  and  imbecile,  439 ;  dis- 
cussion, 440. 

Kingham,  Kev.  John,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  Ireland,  their  condition, 
and  the  means  of  ameliorating  it, 
439 ;  discussion,  440. 

Kirkpatrick,  W;,  friendly  societies, 
700. 

Knight,  H.  C,  observations  on  the 
recreation  of  the  working  classes, 
553. 

Knox,  Roy.  Dr.,  observations  on  the 
health  of  towns,  560. 

Lambert,  Rev.  B.,  observations  on  the 
idiotic  and  the  imbecile,  448. 

Land  laws  of  Europe,  and  their  effect, 
by  J.  Kennedy,  696. 

—  legislation ;  see  Stein  Harden- 
berg. 

Landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  what 
legislative  or  other  measures  can 
be  adopted  to  improve  the  relations 
between?  by  L.  Christie,  565;  dis- 
cussion, 665. 

,   by 

W,    Malcomson,    573;    discussion, 
665. 

_«-^«^.— ^ ,  re- 
lation between,  by  W.  Audain,  663 ; 
discussion,  665. 

Lankester,  Edwin,  M.I).,  on  prison 
and  workhouse  dietaries,  520 ;  ob- 
servations on  the  sanitary  laws,  544, 
545, 548 ;  on  the  registration  systems, 
548,  552;  on  the  recreation  of  the 
working-classes,  555,  556;  on  the 
health  of  towns,  558,560. 

Lahyon,  C,  M.  P.,  observations  on 
the  idiotic  and  the  imbecile,  442; 
on  Government  and  the  railways, 
688. 

Law  and  procedure  of  England  and 
Ireland;  on  what  points  should 
they  be  assimilated?  by  Herbert 
N.  Mozley,  175;  discussion,  261. 

Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  how 
far  can  they  be  made  uniform,  as  far 
as  they  affect  the  relations  between 
the  different  countries,  259 ;  discus- 
sion, 261. 

Legal  education,  88,  40. 

Lievi,  Leone,  is  it  desirable  that  there 


should  be  an  international  currency ; 
and  if  so,  on  what  basis ,  159 ;  dis- 
cussion, 251. 

Local  Government  Acts,  should  they 
be  extended  to  Ireland,  by  J. 
Hancock,  585 ;  discussion,  674. 

. On  the  ex- 
tension of,  to  Ireland,  by  J.  Ander- 
son, 674 ;  discussion,  674. 

Lowry,  J.,  observations  on  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland,  682. 

Macadam,  Stevenson,  town  and  domes- 
tic water  supply,  560;  observations 
on  the  sanitary  laws,  548;  on  the 
recreation  of  the  working-classes, 
555 ;  on  the  health  of  towns,  559, 560. 

McCausland,  D.  K.,  observations  on 
Government  and  the  railways,  687. 

McCosh,  Rev.  James,  LL.D.,  on 
compulsory  education,  875. 

■  The     Arts* 

course  in  the  Queen's  University 
and  Queen's  Collies,  as  compared 
with  that  in  other  institutions,  447 ; 
discussion,  449. 

Intermediate 


and  middle-class  education,  456; 
discussion,  459. 

McCrea,  Dr-  John,  observations  on 
the  registration  systems,  561 ;  on 
the  health  of  towns,  560. 

McGee,  W.,  M.D.,  observations  on 
recreation  ot  the  working-classes, 
553  ;  on  the  sanitary  laws,  544 ;  on 
intermediate  education,  459. 

Mac  Ilwaine,  Rev.  W.,  on  drunken 
madness,  or  methyomania,  563; 
observations  on  the  Irish  education 
question,  428 ;  on  the  universitiesi 
453 ;  on  the  recreation  of  the  work- 
ing-classes, 554;  on  int^mediate 
education,  461. 

Mac  Ivor,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  interme- 
diate education,  459;  discussion,  459; 
observations  on  the  universities,  454. 

McKane,  John,  what  are  tiie  eco- 
nomic results  of  continuous  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland,  576  s  discussion, 
669;  observations  on  the  results  of 
emigration,  673 ;  on  trades'  unions, 
694. 

McKnight,  Thomas,  observations  on  the 
idiotic,  443. 

Maclean,  H.,  on  the  objects,  operation, 
and  effects  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  public  health  committee  of  the 
corporation  of  Dublin,  486;  discus* 
uon,  558. 

McNaughten,  Rev.  John,  observations 
on  the  Irish  education  question,  422 ; 
on  intermediate  edncatioD,  469, 
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lialoolmflon,  W.,  what  legiBlatire  or 
other  measures  can  be  adopted  to 
improve  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ireland,  473;  dis- 
cussion, 665;  observations  on  the 
results  of  emigration,  672. 

Hanofactures,  influence  of  education 
upon ;  9ee  Education. 

of  Ireland,  development 

and  extension  of,  by  W.  Ewart,  junr. 
676 ;  discussion,  679. 

Married  women,  on  the  laws  relating 
to  the  property  of,  by  G.  W. 
Hastings,  292. 

Marshall,  James,  observations  on 
crimes  of  violence,  278 ;  on  prison 
labour,  279. 

Martial  law  in  the  colonies,  22. 

Martin,  Rev.  W.  T.,  observations  on 
the  universities,  452. 

— — -  Robert,  M.D.,  observations  on 
the  health  of  towns,  559,  560; 
observations  on  the  recreation  of 
the  working-classes,  554. 

Measures ;  tu  Money,  weights,  etc. 

Memorial  on  the  sanitary  laws  and 
state  medicine,  xL 

Methyomania ;  tee  Drunken-madness. 

Michael,  W.  H.,  What  measures  are 
necessary  to  secure  efficiency  and 
uniformity  in  the  working  of  the 
sanitaiT  laws,  462 ;  discussion,  541. 

Miller,  Henry,  how  far  can  the  laws 
of  the  United  Kingdom  be  made 
uniform  as  far  as  they  a£fect  the 
relations  between  the  different 
countries,  259;  discussion,  261; 
observations  on  the  local  Govern- 
ment Acts,  674. 

Moffett,  Professor,  cruelty  to  animals 
with  reference  to  the  cattle  traffic, 
698. 

Monck,  C.  £.  B.,  Salut  populi 
suprema  lex^  692. 

Monetary  panics,  by  J.  Heron,  647. 

Money,  weights,  and  measures,  the 
educationsd  advantages  of  a  decimal 
system  of,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter, 
461. 

Monroe,  John  L.,  on  trades'  unions, 
663 ;  observations  on  the  results  of 
emigration,  671. 

Moore,  John,  M.D.,  on  the  influence 
of  flax  spinning  on  the  health  of  the 
mill  workers  of  Belfast,  508 ;  obser- 
vations on  the  registration  systems, 
551 ;  on  the  health  of  towns,  559. 

Morris,  John,  M.D.,  observations  on 
the  sanitary  laws,  547. 

Mowatt,  J.  A.,  observations  on  the 
Irish  education  question,  429;  on 


the  universities,  455;  on  Govern- 
ment and  the  railways,  686. 

Mozley,  Herbert  N.,  on  what  points 
should  the  law  and  procedure  of 
England  and  Ireland  be  assimilated? 
175 ;  discussion,  261 ;  observations 
on  criminal  appeal,  265;  on  local 
courts,  268. 

Mulholland,  John,  address  on  trade, 
188 ;  division  of  labour,  139 ;  political 
economy,  t6. ;  expansion  of  trade, 
142, 146;  currency,  143;  bank  act, 
144  ;  paper  currency,  147 ;  railways, 
148;  relation  between  labour  and 
capital,  148;  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  Ireland,  150-155 ;  observa- 
tions on  the  manufactures  of  Ireland, 
679;  on  trades' unions,  695. 

Mulholland,  W.,  observations  on  inter- 
national currencv,  252 ;  on  Govern- 
ment and  the  railways,  688. 

Murphy,  I.  J.^  plan  for  a  complete 
note  circulation,  699;  observations 
on  the  universities,  452. 

Murphy,  J.  J.,  on  the  practicability 
of  a  Gt)vemment  paroel  post,  656. 
'  on  a  parcel  post,  662. 

Government   and    the 

Irish    railways,     688:    discussion 
684. 

on    the    Irish    land 


question,  667. 

on  trades*  unions,  694. 


Musgrave,  Sir  R.,  observations  on  the 
Irish  land  question,  669. 

Nations,  community  of,  address  on,  by 
David  Dudley  Field,  63. 
See  also  International  high  court. 

Neglected  children  of  the  poor,  the,  and 
what  we  owe  to  them,  by  E.  All- 
worthy,  296. 

Nesbitt,  Professor,  is  the  "  national "  or 
«*  denominationar*  system  of  educa- 
tion best  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland  ?  297 ;  discussion,  421 ; 
observations  on  the  status  of  teachers, 
434 ;  on  the  universities,  453. 

Newlands,  James,  observations  on  the 
sanitary  laws,  547,  548. 

Noble,  John,  taxation  of  Ireland,  668 ; 
observations  on  Government  and  the 
railways,  684 ;  on  trades'  unions  and 
strikes,  694. 

Norris,  Rev.  J.  P.,  technical  instruc- 
tion, 886. 

Note  circulation,  plan  for  a  complete, 
by  I.  J.  Murphy,  699. 

Nourse,  W.  E.  C,  illustrations  of 
cottage  and  sanitary  improvements. 
564. 

Oaths,  on,  by  E.  Gardner,  291. 
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O'Gilby,  W.,  amalgamation  and  man- 
agement of  the  Irish  railways,  682; 
discussion,  684  ;  observations  on  the 
Irish  land  question,  668. 

O'Hagan,  John,  Q.C.,  amendment  of 
the  jury  laws  in  Ireland,  221 ;  dis- 
cussion, 286. 

O'Hagan,  Bight  Hon.  Thomas,  address 
on  jurisprudence  and  assimilation  of 
the  law,  86 ;  jurisprudence,  87 ;  legal 
education,  38, 40 ;  Boman  jurispru- 
dence, 40 ;  legislatire  expression,  42 ; 
codification,  43;  study  of  the  law, 
value  of  extended  culture,  and  liberal 
thought,  46 ;  assimilation  of  the  laws 
of  England  and  Ireland,  48 ;  register 
of  deeds,  49;  county  courts,  61; 
public  prosecutor,  52;  incumbered 
estates  court,  56 ;  Irish  convict  sys- 
tem, 56 ;  bankruptcy  law,  57 ;  statute 
law  revision,  58 ;  Brehon  laws,  58  ; 
observations  on  criminal  appeal, 
267;  on  local  courts,  271;  on  the 
junr  system,  286, 

O'Reilly,  M.  W.,  M.P.,  observations 
on  the  Irish  education  question,  426; 
on  the  Irish  land  question,  665; 
on  Government  and  the  railways,  689. 

Organ,  J.  P.,  on  intermediate  prisons, 
296. 

Orr,  Rev.  J.  H.,  observations  on  crimes 
of  violence,  278 ;  on  the  status  of 
teachers,  438. 

Oulton,  Rev.  Richard,  observations  on 
prison  labour,  278,  280,  281. 

Fagliardini,  Tito,  on  our  international 
currency,  250;  discussion,  251. 

how  to  put  an  end  to 

strikes,  698 ;  discussion,  694. 

Pankhurst,  R.  M.,  LL.D.,  how  far  is  it 
desirable  to  centralize  or  localize  the 
administration  of  justice  ?  198;  dis- 
cussion, 268 ;  observations  on  inter- 
national arbitration,  255;  on  the 
assimilation  of  English  and  Irish 
procedure,  261 ;  on  criminal  appeal, 
2GG;  on  local  courts,  271;  on  the 
universities,  452. 

Parcel  Post,  Government,  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  a,  by  J.  J.  Murphy,  656. 

Patterson,  R.,  observations  on  inter- 
mediate education,  460. 

Penny  banks  in  Glasgow,  by  J.  Ornik- 
shank, 663. 

Perry,  George,  on  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy, 288. 

Petition  of  Council  for  the  extension 
of  the  Contagious  Disease^'  Act, 
1866,  xlil. 

Playgrounds,  City,  by  Barbara  Corlett, 
552 ;  discussion,  548. 


Police  organization,  how  can  it  be 
improved,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
effectual  repression  of  crime  ?  by  H. 
Cartwright,  212 ;  discusBion,  282. 

Political  economy,  139. 

Porter,  Rev.  J.  Scott,  is  the  "na- 
tional*' or  "denominational"  sys- 
tem of  education  best  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland  ?  419 ;  dis- 
cussion, 421. 

The  educational 

advantages  of  a  decimal  system  of 
money,  weights,  and  measures,  461 ; 
observations  on  the  status  of  teachers, 
436;  on  the  universities,  454;  on 
intermediate  education,  460 ;  on  the 
sanitary  laws,  545. 

Prison  discipline,  78. 

'  labour,  81. 

— Is  it  expedient  and 

practicable  to  make  prison  labour 
productive  and   remunerative?    by 
£.  Shepherd,  210  ;  discussion,  276. 
by  H.  Cartwright,  275 ; 


discussion,  276. 

by   Captain  Fcnwick, 


276 ;  discussion,  276. 

Prison  discipline  in  India,  by  Mary 
Carpenter,  239.    See  dUo  India. 

Prison  and  workhouse  dietaries  ;  see 
Dietaries. 

Prisons;  eet  Guernsey  prison;  Inter- 
mediate prisons. 

Production,  cheap,  organization  of  in- 
dustry with  a  view  to,  by  A.  Cleary, 
679 ;  discussion,  679. 

Prosecutor,  public,  52. 

Prussia ;  tee  Stein  Hardenberg  legis- 
lation. 

Public  Health  ;  tee  Health. 

Public  houses,  closing  of,  in  Scotland, 
by  Rev.  J.  A.  Johnston,  692. 

Pulling,  Mr.  Serjeant,  the  machinery  for 
working  our  jury  system,  its  defects 
and  repair,  218 ;  discussion,  286. 

Pyper,  J.,  public  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  692. 

Queen's  Institute  for  the  training 
and  employment  of  educated  women, 
by  Barbara  Corlett,  695. 

University,    Ireland;     see 

University  reform. 

Railways,  Irish,  the  Government  and, 
by  J.  J.  Murphy,  688;  discussion, 
684. 

"  Amalgamation    and 

management  of,  by  W.  O'Gilby,  682 
discussion,  684. 

ot  Ireland,  Should  they  be 


purchased  by  the  State  ?  by  S.  M. 
Greer,  605 ;  discnesioo,  684. 
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BMXLms^  Ireknd,  what  aetton,  If  aiij» 
oai^t  tha  Go¥eniiiient  to  take  with 
ngard  tof  hy  Edwin  Chidwicic, 
698 ;  dSieoMioii,  664. 

BanBome,  Arthnri  in  what  mpects  do 
the  registration  mtems  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  need  imiiroTe- 
ment,  and  is  it  desirable  that  thej 
should  be  assimilated?  i64;  discus- 
sion, 648. 

B^ier,  J.  H.,  obserFations  on  the  Irish 
edocation  qnestlon,  481 ;  recreation 
of  the  working-dasses,  666;  on 
trades'  unions,  6v4. 

Batdiif,  Charles,  obserrations  on  police 
organisation,  284. 

Rathbone,  P.  H^  the  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  trade  outrages  at  Shef- 
field, and  the  limits  of  personal 
freedom,  692;  discussion,  694;  ob- 
servations on  the  manufkctnres  of 
Ireland,  680 ;  on  trades'  unions,  696. 

Reade,  Dr.  Thomas,  obsenrations  on  the 
heidth  of  towns,  659. 

Beading  and  writing,  exaggerated 
estimates  of;  by  W.  B.  Hodgson, 
LL.D.,  893. 

Record  of  title  in  Ireland,  the,  by  H. 
Dix  Button,  LL.D.,  293. 

Becreation  of  the  working-classes;  in 
what  form  and  to  what  extent  is  it 
desirable  that  the  public  should 
provide  means  for?  by  W.  Hard- 
wicke,  M.  D.,  471 ;  discusdon,  658. 

Beformatories,  76,  81,  88. 

Reformatory  schools  of  Ireland,  the, 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Lane  Joynt,  294. 

B^fistration.  In  what  respects  do  the 
registration  eystcms  of  England, 
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